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PREFACE 


The  preparation  of  this  work  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  felt  from  the  absence  of  any  compilation  compre- 
hending full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  provinces  subject  to 
the  Government  of  Madras. 

Numerous  descriptive  papers  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  various 
publications,  some  of  which  (the  Medical  Topographical  Reports 
for  example)  have  been  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  from  the  complete  absorption  of  the  time  of  the  public 
functionaries,  in  their  strictly  official  duties,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  private  individuals  in  collecting  authentic  materials, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  analyse,  dissect,  and  revise 
existing  details,  to  accumulate  additional  information,  and  combine 
the  whole  in  one  intelligible  volume,  valuable  at  once  for  purposes 
of  reference  and  study. 

Such  a  volume  has  always  appeared  to  the  undersigned  a  great 
desideratum.  They  have  observed,  during  a  long  experience  of  the 
requirements  of  Madras  society,  that  gentlemen  in  the  civil  and 
military  services  appointed  to  districts,  have  felt  themselves  much 
at  a  loss  for  some  starting  point  of  information  regarding  the  locality 
of  their  future  residence  and  service.  The  stranger,  the  traveller, 
the  clergyman,  the  missionary,  the  uncovenanted  functionary,  the 
merchant,  the  trader,  the  student,  have  continually  expressed  their 
regret  at  the  absence  of  some  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  guide. 
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To  supply  this  want,  in  a  manner  worthy  at  once  of  their  own 
reputation,  and  of  the  support  of  the  Madras  community,  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed  in  other  forms,  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Compilers;  and  they  entertain  the  hope  that  the  labour  that  has 
been  bestowed  for  many  years,  and  the  great  expense  now  incur- 
red, will  not  be  found  to  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

As  the  foundation  of  a  work  professing  to  treat  of  the  geography 
and  topography  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  maps  hare  necessarily 
been  prepared  of  every  province,  district,  and  cantonment,  under 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  best  and  latest  authorities  have  been 
consulted  for  this  part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  general  accuracy  of  the  details  will  be  found  upon  a  par 
with  the  care  bestowed  in  the  tracing  or  drawing  of  the  maps.  To 
effect  this  latter  object  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  Compilers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  able 
Superintendent  of  the  Map  Department  of  the  East  India  House^ 
and  have  spent  upwards  of  £1,000  in  the  preparation  and  engraving 
of  the  maps  and  plans. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  various  provinces,  districts,  and  towns 
of  Southern  India,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  observe  uniformity 
of  arrangement,  because  the  information  available  to  the  Compilers 
has  not  been  in  every  case  of  the  same  extensive  character.  Still 
whenever  practicable,  a  settled  plan  has  been  followed,  placing  the 
attributes  of  each  division  of  the  country  in  their  natural  sequence. 
It  will  thus  be  found  that  the  several  sections  comprise  descriptions  * 
of  Locality,  Aspect,  Soil,  Climate,  Productions,  Water,  Supplies, 
Roads,  Inhabitants,  Animals,  Minerals,  Commerce,  Manufactures, 
Languages,  Historical  Facts,  and  in  many  places  Geological  and 
Scientific,  Finance,  and  Revenue,  details,  from  authentic  sources. 
There  are  likewise  given  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  (with  fihort 
notices)  of  numerous  towns  and  viUages,  which  have  hitherto  es- 
caped the  attention  of  Compilers  of  Gazetteers. 
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Carrying  out  the  principle  of  leaving  nothing  unsaid  upon  which 
it  may  be  important  to  any  single  section  to  be  informed,  minute 
details  are  furnished  respecting  the  cantonments,  barracks,  and  hos- 
pitals at  the  several  military  stations.  It  must  always  be  of  conse- 
quence to  officers,  appointed  to  particular  stations,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  place  where  they  are  to  pass  a  portion  of  their  service. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  Compilers  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  access  to  the  Records  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company ;  and  although  the  scantiness  of  statistical  information  at 
the  East  India  House  has  not  enabled  them  to  gather  many  new 
facts  of  interest,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  liberality  and  cour- 
tesy through  which  they  have  been  enabled  by  comparison  with  official 
data,  to  verify  their  own  accumulations.  They  would  be  ungrateful 
did  they  not  add  their  great  obligations  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Elphinstone,  who  most  liberally  placed  important  Government  docu- 
ments at  their  disposal,  during  his  administration  of  the  Government 
of  Madras,  and  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices ;  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bayley,  to  whom  they  are  deeply  indebted 
for  a  general  superintendence  of  the  compilation  of  the  work,  and 
for  correcting  several  discrepancies ;  to  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  Sir  H. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bourdillon,  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton,  Major 
Frederick  Cotton,  Colonel  Balfour,  Mr.  G.  E.  Thomson,  the  Rever- 
end Miftssinaries,  and  others,  who  have  aided  them  with  their  ad- 
vice and  contributions. 
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Pege. 


•  •  •  •   • 
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416 

368 

275 

368 

186 

294 

306 

681 

418 

20 

24 

26 

30 

249 

118 

669 

316 

677 

673 


686 
697 
(698 
)706 
688 
/708 
1716 


718 
723 
718 
726 
722 
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HISTORY  OF  THE.  NORTHERN  CIRCARS. 


It  wafl  not  till  A.  D.  1471,  that  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Dcccan 
extended  their  arms  to  the  Northern  Circars.  At  this  time  Oria,  tho 
Rajah  of  what  is  now  the  Ganjam  eountry,  died  without  issue,  and  his 
adopted  son  Mungtd  Hoy,  and  his  cousin  Humner  (?)  became  compe- 
titors for  the  succession.  The  latter  had  recourse  to  Mahomed  Shah, 
the  last  king  but  one  of  the  Rhaminee  D^Tiasty  of  tho  Deccan,  who 
not  only  installed  him,  but  acquired  for  him  A.  D.  1480,  on  condition  of 
his  becoming  tributary',  the  countries  of  Condapilly,  EUore  and  Ra- 
jahmundr}'.  Al>out  A.  I>.  1400,  Mahomed's  successor,  Mahmoud,  acquir- 
ed Masulipatam  and  Guntoor,  which  districts  formed  part  of  a  great 
Principality  lately  established  by  the  I{ind{i  Rayers,  descendants  of  tho 
Telinga  Rajahs  conquered  at  WarunkCil  (A.  D.  1323).  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disttirbed  state  of  the  Canmtic.  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  si»a  coast  from  Madras  to  tho  Kistnah,  and  held  their 
chief  residence  at  Chandragherry. 

It  was  during  this  Mahmoud*s  time  (in  1512),  that  the  Bhaminee 
IhTiasty  was  dLHmemlx?red,  and  the  five  I>eccanee  kingdoms  set  up.  Tho 
country'  now  known  as  "The  Northern  Circars,*'  fell  under  the  dominion, 
of  the  Kootub  ShahiH?  state,  whosc^  capital  was  Golconda  or  Hydera- 
bad. Tliat  p<»rt  i«»n  south  of  the  Godaverj'  became  tributary'  without  dif- 
ficulty, but  Wistna  I)«n»  tirGajrputty,  a  powerful  prince  of  Orissa,  who 
ruled  in  RajalunundrA*  and  Chicacole,  withheld  submission,  and  it  was 
not  till  A.  D.  I'tTU  that  his  pretensions  were  lowered.  At  this  period 
Vacliaroy  Mussalec*,  ancestor  of  the  Peddapoor  family,  was  induced  to 
take  a  treasonable  jmrt  against  the  Rheddy  or  Qajeputty,  under  whom 
ho  was  chief  Renter,  and  assisted  tho  designs  of  the  Deccanee  king ; 
still  the  subjection  of  Rajahmundr>*  and  Chicacole  was  not  very  com- 
plete, though  the  collections  were  made  by  the  Deccanoo  Government.  In 
1G87  Golconda  was  taken,  and  tho  K(X)tub  Shaheo  dominions  passed 
over  to  Aurungzelx\  Auningzebe  was  too  much  occupied  with  estab- 
liiihing  hitf  authority  in  the  Dcccan,  and  curbing  the  Mahmttos,  to 


2 

pay  much  attention  to  the  Orissa  Coast,  and  in  the  period  which  follow- 
ed his  death,  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  was  so  distracted,  that  no  re- 
gular Government  was  established  in  the  Circars. 

When  Nizam  ool  Moolk  wua  constituted  by  the  Mogul  Emperor, 
Soobedar  of  the  Deccan,  in  A.  D.  1713,  he  took  steps  to  settle  the  Oris- 
sa country,  and  appointed  to  the  Government  of  Chicacole,  Anwar-ood- 
deen  Khan,  so  well  known  afterw^ards  as  Nawab  of  the  Camatic. 
Rustum  Khan  was  appointed  to  Rajahmimdry  and  the  Circars  to  the 
south.  He  introduced  a  settled  administration  of  revenue,  but  did  not 
spare  the  Zemindars,  who  had  defrauded  the  public  treasury,  and  des- 
poiled the  country  by  their  oppressions.  A  pile  of  heads  was  exhibit- 
ed at  Rajahmundry,  and  a  similar  monimient  at  Masulipatam.  For 
Zemindars,  Aumeens  were  substituted,  but  Mussulman  ignorance  and 
indolence,  soon  made  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  ancient  sj'stem  of 
finance,  through  the  agency  of  Farmers-General,  who  were  Hindoos. 
They  had  certain  local  privileges,  which  became  hereditary,  and  by  de- 
grees, a  new  race  of  Zemindars  sprung  up. 

The  Northern  Circars  were,  when  under  the 

1.  GimtoororMoortczanug.    Nizam's  Government,  five  in  number,  as  noted  in 

gur  or  Condavir.  the  margin.     The  boundaries  of  Giintoor  were 

2.  Condapilly  or  Moostafa-  •         i       tt* 

nuggur.  the  same  as  they  now  arc,  viz.,  the  Kistna  on 

1%  "ij'ii    - 

4!  Rajahnnindry.  ^^^  north  and  wcst,  Cuddapah  and  Ongole  on 

6.  Chicacole.  ^}^p  south.    CondapiUy  comprehended  the  strip 

of  country  between  the  Kistna  on  the  south, 
and  the  town  of  Ellore  and  the  Colar  lake,  on  the  north.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  Masulipatam  district.  Ellorey  was  the  country 
between  Condapilly  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Godavery,  where  it 
foils  into  the  sea  at  Narsapore.  The  old  Circar  of  Ellore,  is  now  part- 
ly in  Masulipatam,  and  partly  in  Rajahmundry.  Rajahmundry  did 
not  extend  so  far  north  as  it  does  now,  the  northern  boimdary  being 
the  small  river  Sattiaverum,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Coconada. 
North  of  Rajahmundry  was  the  large  Circar  of  Chicacole ^  anciently 
called  Kulling  (whence  Calingapatam).  It  comprehended  part  of  pre- 
sent Rajahmimdry,  and  all  Yizagapatam  and  Ganjam.  It  had  twoiBub- 
divisions,  viz.,  Chicacole  proper  (or  Vizagapatam),  and  Itchapore  (or 
(Janjam) ;  the  river  Poondy  at  the  town  of  Chicacole  being  the  boundary. 
Besides  these  five,  there  was  a  portion  of  coimtry,  or  a  coast  strip  from 
Mootapilly  to  Point  Gordeware,  called  the  Masulipatam  Havelly,  held 
as  a  personal  estate  of  the  Reigning  power.    It  was  under  a  separate 


Governor,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  salt-pans,  and  customs  at  Nizam- 
patam  and  other  porta.  MasnlipaUun  was  considered  the  chief  town 
and  fortress  of  the  Northern  Circars. 

Moo2u3er  Jung  on  his  accession  to  the  Soobedarship,  by  the  assiBt- 
ancc  of  Dupleix  in  1750,  presented  the  town  of  Masulipatam  and  the 
country  round,  to  the  French  ;  and  in  1752,  Salabut  Jung,  the  succes- 
sor of  Moozufier  Jung,  made  over  to  them  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
Circars.  For  they,  through  M.  Bussy,  had  rendered  him  essential  service. 
Bussy  was  appointed  to  rule  these  provinces.  Ue  dismissed  the  Zemin* 
dars  from  their  employments,  but  permitted  them  to  enjoy,  \mder 
French  sunnuds,  their  russooms  and  saverums  (hereditary  perquisites 
and  privileges),  to  the  amount  of  about  one- tenth  of  tho  revenue  of  the 
country.  Ue  had  most  difficulty  with  the  large  Circar  of  Chicacole, 
where  independent  chiefs,  family  feuds,  and  internal  usurpations,  had 
thrown  every  thing  in  disorder.  Bussy's  object  was,  to  unite  all  under 
one  head,  and  he  fijcod  on  Vizieram  Ilauze  of  Vizianagrum.  With 
French  assistance,  the  Bobily*  and  other  chiefs  were  subdued.  Bussy 
was  obliged  to  reside  generally  at  th»Nizam*8  Court  at  Hyderabad,  and 
thus  his  plan  of  revenue  administration,  was  never  fully  carried  out. 

Vizieram  Rauze  was  succeeded  by  iVnunderauze  Gajeputty,  who 
soon  found  Bussy  too  energetic  a  master.    Lally,  the  Governor  of  Pon- 
dicherrj',  having  recalled  Bnssy  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Madras,  Anun- 
derauze  made  ofiurs  to  tho  Madras  Government,  to  assist  in  taking 
poJAsesiiion  of  the  Circars.     Tho  Madras  Government,  with  the  French 
army  at  their  gates,  declined ;  on  which  the  Bajah  applied  (in  1758) 
Ui  Ikingal,  anil  Lord  Clive  detached  Col.   Fordo  to  co-operate  with 
him.     Furde  defeated  Couflann,  Bussy's  successor,  at  Peddapore.    The 
French  General  then   retreated  to  Masulipatam,  and  obtained  promise 
of  aid  from  Salubut  Jung,  who  marched  towards  the  scene  of  action* 
Though  jVnunderauze  and  his  party  fled.  Fordo  continued  his  course, 
and  eveutUiiUy  took  Masulipatam  by  storm,  before  Salabut  Jung  reach* 
ed  it.     This  occurred  in  April  1759,  twomontlis  after  tho  French  had 
raised  tho  siege  of  Madras.      A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Salabnt 
Jung,  by  which  tho  whole  territory  dependent  on  Masulipatam,  (about 
80  miles  of  coast,  and  20  inland)  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  tlio 
French  were  to  bo  made  to  leave  the  countr>'.    Tho  rest  of  the  Circan 
was  lefl  nominally  under  the  Nizam*s  authority,  though  in  fact,  the 

*  The  Muolt  on  Dobilr  (inftiffal«d  br  VUiertm  Rause)  &ad  tlu«  immoUtion  of  the  wo- 
mrf'n  ana  <  hiMren  bjr  order  of  th«  lUji  Buda  Bvw,  Dec.  1757,  tnj  well  detchbod  br 
C^rme.  Vol.  U.  p  2^!J. 


driving  out  of  the  French  from  the  Northern  Circars,  wa«  virtually  a 
conquestof  the  whole.  The  Nizam,  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  his 
brothers,  Basalut  Jung,  and  Nizam  Ali,  and  with  the  incursions  of  the 
Mahrattas,  was  quite  unable  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  Circars. 
In  1761,  Nizam  Ali  effected  the  supersession  of  his  brother  Salabut 
Jimg,  and  after  keeping  him  in  prison  two  years,  was  accessory  to  his 
murder.     Ali*s  title  was  however  confirmed  by  the  Emperor,  at  Delhi. 

In  1762,  four  of  the  Circars  were  offered  by  Nizam  Ali,  to  the  Com- 
pany— the  fifth,  or  Gimtoor,  being  held  as  a  Jaghire,  by  his  brother 
Basalut  Jimg.  But,  as  the  terms  required  were  those  that  the  French 
had  formerly  accepted,  viz.,  the  condition  of  affording  Military  aid  to 
the  Nizam,  the  offer  of  the  Circars  was  declined.  They  were  then  placed 
in  the  charge  of  one  Hoosain  Ali,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
French,  the  English  Government  in  1765,  agreed,  at  the  Nizam's  re- 
quest, to  aid  him  with  their  authority.  The  whole  country  was  in 
disorder  each  Zemindar  being  a  petty  Prince,  hardly  acknowledging 
any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam.  Hoossain  Ali,  supported 
by  the  English,  obtained  possession  of  Condapilly,  Ellore  and  Rajah- 
mundry,  having  engaged  to  put  the  Company  in  possession  of  them 
whenever  required,  on  a  reasonable  maintenance  being  secured  to  him. 

In  October  1765,  the  Council  at  Madras  advised  the  Directors,  that 
Lord  CUve  had,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Palk,  the  President  at  Fort 
Saint  George,  obtained  sunnuds  from  the  Mogul  for  all  five  Northern 
Circars,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  Jaghire,  granted  by  the  Nabob  to 
the  Company,  near  Madras.  It  was  judged  prudent  to  defer  taking 
immediate  possession  of  the  Circars,  as  the  Council  Were  not  aware 
how  fiar  they  might  be  required,  to  send  aid  in  troops  to  Bengal.  The 
revenues  for  the  next  year,  had  been  anticipated  by  Hoossain  Ali,  to 
enable  him  to  make  good  his  payments  to  the  Nizam,  and  support  his 
troops,  but  the  possession  of  the  sunnuds  was  important,  the  French 
being  thereby  prevented  from  getting  a  footing  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry.  The  sunnuds  were  however  published  at  Masulipatam,  and 
received  there  with  general  satisfaction.  A  Militarj'^  force  was  sent, 
imder  General  Caillaud,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  grantees,  and 
the  fort  of  Condapilly,  which  in  a  great  measure  secured  the  pass  into 
the  Circars,  and  resisted  his  entrance,  was  carried  by  assault.  The 
Council  now  determined  to  take  the  coimtries  into  their  own  hands,  to 
receive  from  the  Zemindars,  the  outstanding  balances;  and  to  use  every 
means  for  discharging  Hoossain  Ali's  troops. 


In  order  that  Nizam  iVli  might  tlirow  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance,  waa  signed  at  Hyderabad,  on  the  12th  November  1766. 
By  this  Treaty,  the  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  the  Cir- 
cars,  engaged,  to  have  a  body  of  troops  at  His  Highness's  disposal,  to 
settle  any  internal  rebellions,  or,  in  the  event  of  troops  not  being  required, 
to  pay  nine  lacks  of  Rupees  per  annum.  Gimtoor  was  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  Basalut  Jung,  till  his  death.  The  diamond  mines  were  specially 
reserved  to  the  Nizam.  On  the  1st  March  1768,  another  Treaty  was 
made,  (after  the  Nizam's  failure  as  an  ally  of  Hyder  to  subvert  the 
English)  by  which  His  Highness  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  Em- 
peror's firman.  He  was  to  be  paid  5  lacs  of  Rupees  a  year  ;  out  of 
wliich,  25  lacks  were  to  be  deducted,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This 
payment  was  made  to  appear  not  as  peshcush,  but  as  a  mark  of  amity. 
Guntoor  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Basalut  Jung  as  before.  In  1769, 
the  term  for  which  the  Circars  had  been  let  to  Hoossain  Ali  liav- 
ing  expired,  they  were  taken  under  the  Company's  management. 
Basalut  Jung  subsequently  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  British,  by  re- 
ceiving into  his  service)  a  body  of  French  troops.  Application  was 
made  to  his  brother  Nizam  Ali,  who  promised  to  get  them  removed, 
but  it  was  not  done.  In  1778,  a  Treaty  was  entered  into  with  Basalut 
Jung,  by  which  the  Company  were  to  rent  Gimtoor  from  him  during 
his  life,  for  the  sum  he  had  pre^-iously  realized  for  it.  He,  on  his  part, 
was  to  dismiss  his  French  troops,  and  the  Company  were  to  assist  him 
with  a  subsidiary  force,  kept  up  at  his  expense.  Basalut  Jung  had 
other  territories  south  of  the  Kistna,  Adoni  being  his  capital. 

In  1770,  the  Government  became  again  at  variance  with  the  Nizam, 
who  was  once  more  in  confederacy  with  Ilyder.  The  plea  on  his  part, 
was,  the  Company's  refusing  to  poy  peshcush  for  the  N.  Circars,  on  the 
gn>und  of  their  being  held  under  the  sunnud  of  the  great  Mogul. 
The  opprooching  hostilities  with  Hyder,  obliged  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, to  withdraw  from  the  position  of  independence  they  had  assumed, 
and  in  which  they  were  not  supported  by  the  Bengal  Government, 
who  went  even  farther  in  1780,  and,  on  the  representations  of  Basalut 
Jung  and  Nizam  Ali,  directed  that  the  Treaty  with  Basalut  Jung 
fihould  be  cancelled,  and  Guntoor  restored  to  him.  Basalut  Jung  died 
in  1782,  but  not  for  six  years  (in  1788)  was  possession  of  Guntoor  ob- 
tained, and  then,  only  on  a  {x^hcuAh  of  7  lacs  per  annum.  Nizam  Ali 
died  in  1803.  In  1823  the  peshcush  was  redeemed,  by  a  payment  of 
),200  lacs  to  the  Nizam;  and  it  then  become  a  British  possession. 


6ANJAM. 

The  diFtrict  cf  Ganiam,  the  most  northern*  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dencv.  comprises  the  two  division?  of  Chicac-Je  ithe  southern  \  and 
Itchapope  'the  northero ■,  with  Preaglio?.  It  contains  seren  Govern- 
ment Talooks,  ''iiz.,  Wadadah,  Itchapore,  Paulatalagxmi,  Poofaecondah, 
Goomsoor,  Sooradah,  Moherrv.  The  r>?Tenue  of  the  Groveniment  landa 
therein,  is  about  4  j  lacs.  There  are  nineteen  ancient  Zemindaiies,  pity- 
ing an  annual  peshcnsh  of  aboat  3  lacs :  and  tiiirty-seven  ProprietJuy 
estates.  The  following  Table  will  show  the  details  for  foslv  126U  ; 
OT/rom  Jaljf  1S50  to  Jv^y  1^51. 
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The  district  contains  several  j^etty  cliieftaiiiships,  which  yield  no 
revenue,  and  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
known  as  Khondistan,  and  the  valley  of  Chocapaud,  from  none  of 
which  is  any  revenue  derived. 

The  Ooria  language  prevaiLs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  as 
far  south  as  Itchapore.  In  the  southern  di\'i8ion,  tho  Teloogoo  prevails. 
The  Khonds  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  has  lately 
been  reduced  id  writing,  by  Captain  J.  P.  Frj'o  of  the  Madras  N.  I. 

The  ancient  Zemindars  arc  a  proud,  ignorant,  and  sensual  race  of 
nun.  They,  for  the  most  jxirt,  trace  thoir  pcxligree  to  a  fabulous  origin, 
and  are  really  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Riijahs  of  Jugganauth, 
or  their  followers.     They  maintaiii  largo  numbers  of  armed  retainers. 

In  the  ancient  Zemiudaries,  and  in  Goomsoor,  Sooradah,  Moherry 
and  tho  Proprietary  e-stat<  s  of  ^Vska,  Coomany,  and  Coorlah,  and  all  tho 
Hill  Tracts,  the  regular  athninistration  of  tho  revenue  and  judicial 
laws,  is  suspended  by  Act  XXIV.  of  1839,  the  Collector  being  vested 
with  peculiar  powers,  for  tlie  administration  of  justice,  and  tho  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  as  Agent  to  tho  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 
Tracts  above  specified. 

Out  of  tho  0/2G,030  inhabitants,  (vide  preceding  page)  about  4 J 
hies  are  Oorias.  A  great  many  of  the  Ooria  Bramins  obtain  their 
livelihood  as  cultivators.  Bramins  of  this  sect  also  trade,  and  follow 
the  oocuj>ation8  of  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  &c. 

Tlie  country  of  the  Klionds  which  has  acquired  a  melancholy  cele- 
brity from  being  the  scene  of  human  sacrilices  (Meriahn)  and  infanti- 
cide, lies  between  the  ilahanuddy  on  the  north,  and  tho  Oodaverj'  on 
the  f^outh.  Tlic  inhuman  practices  of  these  barbarous  people  have  at 
length  been  put  an  end  to,  after  several  years  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Col.  Campbell  and  Captain  lleViccar. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Oanjain  district  is 
Ajp«ct.  an  ext<?nsive  fertile  plain  extending  from  tho  sea  to 

tho  Western  GhautB  separating  it  from  Behar.  To- 
wardfl  the  north  this  chain  of  Gliauts  cur\'eA  to  tho  oast  and  ap« 
protchcft  the  e^. 

Tho  rivers  and  lakes  of  Ganjam  are,  Oanjam  or  Be- 
•heogoolen  river,  Chicacolo  river,  Vunshadarah,  Mahan- 
draghcrrj*,  Toneyh,  Bahoda,  Sonapoor,  Peddair. 
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The  Chilka  lake  separates  Ganjam  from  the  province 
Lakes.  of  Cuttack  in  Bengal.    In  length,  it  may  be  estimated 

at  35  miles,  by  8  the  average  breadth,  and  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  sea  on  a  sandy  shore, 
the  elevation  of  which,  was  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  coun- 
try within  the  beach.  On  the  N.*  W.  it  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of 
moimtains,  a  continuation  of  that  which  extends  from  the  Mahanuddy 
to  the  Godavery  river,  and  encloses  the  Northern  Circars  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Chilka  lake  therefore,  forms  a  pass  on  each  side  into  the 
province  of  Cuttack,  and  presents  an  agreeable  diversity  of  objects, 
mountains,  islands,  and  forests.  At  a  distance  from  the  land,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  bay,  the  slip  of  land  which  separates  it  from 
the  sea  not  being  visible. 

This  slip,  for  several  miles  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shore, 
is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  an  entire  neck  of  sand.  Near  Muniekpa- 
tam,  the  branch  of  the  Chilka  is  about  three-fo\irths  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  difficult  to  cross  when  the  wind  blows  strong.  The  lake  is 
generally  shallow,  but  diversified  by  several  beautifully  wooded  is- 
lands, which  abound  with  game  ;  and,  before  Ganjam  became  so  un- 
healthy,  as  to  occasion  it  being  wholly  deserted,  was  the  frequent  resort 
of  European  x-isitors  from  other  stations,  during  the  hot  months,  some 
excellent  houses  having  been  erected  on  its  margin. 

The  great  northern  road,  from  Madras  to  Calcutta, 

Roads.  Ill  •       1  t        /»    1 

runs  through  the  entire  length  of  the  district,  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  is  in  general  within  a  short  distance  of  it. 

This  road  is  being  thoroughly  repaired,  especially  between  the  Cut- 
tack frontier  and  Itchapore.  A  road,  from  Munsoorcottah  to  Russel- 
condah,  will  shortly  be  commenced,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to 
the  Bengal  frontier  of  the  Khond  country. 

The  civil  and  military  stations  are,  Chicacole,  Ber- 
Chief  stations.  hamporc,  Russelcondah,  Aska,  Kimmedy,  and  Itcha- 
pore. Ganjam,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  having 
been  completely  deserted  since  the  year  1815,  when  a  malignant  epi- 
demic fever  broke  out,  which  carried  oflF  a  large  proportion  of  its  inha- 
bitantSy  both  European  and  Natives,  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  courts  and  other  civil  establishments,  were  removed  thence  to 
Chicacole. 

The  Collector  lives  now  at  Chatterpore,  five  miles  from  Ganjam,  and 
alxmt  3  mil^  inland. 
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The  muBlins  of  Cliicacole,  and  the  silk  of  Berham- 
^mIJSISSu^^     pore  are  of  old  celebrity.     Piece  goods,  once  the  staple 

of  the  Northern  Circars,  are  now  rather  objects  of  cu- 
riosity, than  considerable  in  quantity.  Time  was,  when  the  principal 
part  of  the  Madras  investment  of  piece  goods,  was  provided  in  this 
Circar.  The  next  important  articles  of  export  are  chiefly  rice, 
paddy,  wheat,  with  numerous  other  edible  grains,  used  only  by  the 
Natives;  to  these  may  be  added  horse  gram,  Bengal  gram,  with  a 
vcr}'  large  proportion  of  oil  seeds  ;  cotton  cloths,  gums,  wax  and  ghee. 
Oanjura  sugar  is  much  in  request,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities — 
the  great  Factory  is  at  Aska,  and  is  tlie  property  of  Messrs.  Binny  and 
Co.  of  Madras. 

Indigo  used  to  be  raised  to  a  large  extent ;  the  chief  agricultural 
produce  is  wheat,  sugar-cano,  paddy,  oil  seeds,  gpram,  and  a  variety  of 
edible  grains. 

About  3 1  lacs  of  Indian  maimds  of  Salt,  (the  maund  =  82?lb.  Avoir.) 
are  sold  annually  by  Government  in  Ganjam.  The  chief  place  of 
manufacture  i^  at  No^^Txidah,  where  the  sales  are  2  J  lacs  of  maimds. 
The  other  Pans  are  at  Ganjam  and  Woomarapully,  with  a  few  at 
Munsoorcottah. 

The  rice  cultivation  throughout  Ganjam,  is  very  considerable,  in- 
terrupted, however,  by  extensive  tracts  of  bamboo  and  thorn  jungle. 

One  great  forest  in  particular,  composed  principally  of  bamboo 
clumps,  covers  the  plain  for  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Cotton  is 
not  generally  raised  here,  but  is  grown  in  detached  spots. 

The  same  ground  that  produces  cotton  one  year,  will  not  answer 
that  crop  the  succeeding  year — but  with  encouragement  the  cultivation 
might  bo  extended  and  improved. 

The  principal  towns  for  the  coasting  trade  are  Ganjam,  Munsoorcot- 
tah, Soonapoor,  Calingapatam,  Berhampore,  Barwar,  Poondy,  and 
Bawinnpadoo. 

The  architecture  of  the  Hindoo  religious  edifices,  in 
**^^  ^'      this  quarter  of  India,  is  pccidiar.     Each  temple  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  rather  low  biuldings,  in  some  cases 
detached,  in  others  joined,  each  with  a  graduated  pyramidal  roof, 
UrmioatiDg  in  an  omamentod  conical  cupola. 
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Ganjam. 

The  town  of  Ganjam  is  697  miles  from  Madras,  in  Lat.  19*  2V  N., 
Long.  85**  10'  E.  It  was  the  former  capital  of  the  district,  and  is 
situated  near  the  sea  coast.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  portion  of  the 
plain,  with  a  range  of  high  mountains  at  the  distance  a  few  miles  in 
the  back  ground,  but  the  country  to  the  north,  is  low  and  often 
flooded.  The  public  buildings  of  this  station,  as  well  as  the  houBes 
and  gardens  of  the  civilians,  were,  when  it  was  occupied,  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur,  surpassing  almost  every  other  station  under  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  cause  of  the  desertion  of  Ganjam  has  been  mention- 
ed in  page  8. 

The  principal  arm  of  the  Ganjam  river,  which  enters  the  sea  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  fordable 
at  most  seasons  of  the  year. 

Another  narrow,  but  deeper,  branch,  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
built  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Sangan  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains. 


Chlcacole. 

The  principal  civil  station  in  the  Ganjam  district.  Lat.  18®  18'  N. 
Long.  83**  68'  E.,  about  567  miles  from  Madras.  It  lies  four  miles  in 
direct  west  of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Naugooloo.     It  is  the  station  of  the  Judge,  and  the  Sub  Collector. 

The  aspect  of  the  coimtry  to  the  north  is  level  and  open  ;  near  the 
river  it  is  sandy,  and  well  studded  with  tamarind  and  mango  topes ;  be- 
yond that,  are  large  tracts  of  rice  cultivation,  watered  by  channels  from 
the  river.  On  the  south,  the  soil  is  of  a  dry  rocky  nature,  marking  the 
existence  of  iron  ore,  the  rocks,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  of  a  ter- 
tiary formation.  In  the  bod,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  rockB 
of  granite.  One  of  considerable  size,  about  one  and  half  mile  S.  E.  of 
the  town,  is  called  the  Black  rock,  between  which  and  the  town,  stood 
formerly  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Nawaubs  of  Chicacole.  The 
native  town,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Chicacole  Circar,  lies 
south  of  the  old  fort ;  it  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  like  native 
towns  in  general,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  confined — from  the  flat- 
ness of  the  ground,  and  surrounding  country,  they  are  frequently  al- 
most impassable  after  heavy  rain,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  houses 
are  all  raised  about  two  feet,  to  secure  dry  flooring ;  the  houses  are 
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UHually  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  ;  many  also  arc  tiled,  and  some  few 
have  terraced  roofs.  The  European  residents  have,  of  late  years,  select- 
ed land  on  either  side  of  the  native  town,  on  which  they  have  erected 
commodious  dwelling  houses. 

The  river  Naugooloo  has  its  source  in  the  Gondwana  mountains,  near 
Polcondah  ;  the  stream  is  very  rapid  during  the  rains,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  bamboos  are  then  floated  down  it.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Naugooloo  was  formerly  a  port  called  Mafooz-Bunder,  which  now,  as 
the  entrance  is  completely  choked  up,  is  but  a  petty  village. 

WeUs  are  numerous,  but  the  water  in  all  is  brackish,  except  in  one 
from  which  the  European  inhabitants  derive  their  supply  ;  the  sepoys, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  use  the  river  water,  which  is  considered 
good  for  cidinarj'  purposes. 

There  are  very  few  tanks  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  but 
several,  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  to  be  found  within  five  or  six 
miles,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  and  in  the  hot 
scaaons,  when  they  are  almost  dried  up,  are  productive  sources  of 
malaria. 

The  climate  upon  the  whole  is  very  healthy— during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  the  thermometer  stands  high,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter month  generally  ranges  from  96*  to  98**,  owing  to  the  strong  S.  S. 
west  winds  which  prevail  at  this  season.  The  heat  on  the  whole  is  by 
no  means  oppressive ;  occasionally  in  May,  for  a  few  hours  when  a 
land  i;vind  sets  in,  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  102^  or  104^,  but 
this  seldom  occurs,  and  is  almost  always  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
hea^-y  thunder  storm,  or  else  followed  by  a  sea  breeze,  early  in  the  after- 
noon. From  Juno  till  the  end  of  October,  more  or  less  rain  falls  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  wind  prevails  from  the  west,  and  a  point  or  two  to  the 
northward  of  it.  In  November  the  wind  changes  to  the  north  east,  when 
the  cold  season  commences,  and  lasts  till  about  the  end  of  February. 
In  the  end  of  December,  and  beginning  of  January,  the  thermometer 
fkUs  in  the  morning  as  low  as  52^,  but  more  generally  ranges  from  54^, 
to  58®  or  60* ;  at  this  time  there  are  heavy  fogs,  with  dew  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 

During  the  wet  season,  the  prevailing,  and  most  fatal  disease  is  Bere- 
beri;  for  some  years  past,  the  amoimt  of  fevers  and  agiies  has  been  small 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  kimker,  or  other  hard  substance 
far  metalling,  the  rgftdi  are  of  a  very  in^iibrent  description.    The 
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great  northern  road  to  Calcutta  passes  through  the  town,  but  at  a  little 
distance  can  hardly  be  traced,  except  by  the  line  of  trees,  between  which 
it  is  supposed  to  pass. 

At  Chicacole  a  muslin  is  made  similar  to  that  of  Dacca,  it  is  of  vari- 
ous patterns  and  textiires,  some  being  beautiAilly  fine.  The  neceesaries 
of  life,  in  favorable  seasons,  are  in  great  abundance  and  cheap,  the 
average  price  of  the  ordinary  rice  being,  about  one  Rupee  for  forty  seen 
(or  80  lbs.).  Raggee  is  very  cheap,  and  also  much  used,  being  eaten 
like  porridge. 

The  vegetable  commonly  in  use  are  in  great  abundance  ;  and  the 
bazaar  is  also  well  furnished  with  drugs,  and  herbs  used  as  native  me- 
dicines.  Honey,  bees'-wax  and  dammer,  are  brought  down  from  the 
hills. 

The  breed  of  cattle  is  diminutive,  and  the  pasturage,  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year,  exceedingly  scanty. 

The  population  of  the  town  is,  according  to  the  Census  of  1851 — 
12,800,  of  which  only  1,287  are  Mahomedans.  The  number  of  these 
has  decreased,  since  Jaffier  Ali  EDian,  Deputy  of  Nizam  ool  Moolk  was 
driven  out  by  the  Rajahs  of  Kimedy  and  Yizianagrum,  about  20  years 
before  the  country  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Company.  There  are 
about  142  native  Christians,  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

.  ,    ,  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  at  Bal- 

gah,  a  village  near  Chicacole,  and  a  school  m  the  town, 
where  English  is  taught ;  there  are  several  Native  schools,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  vagrant  poor. 

A  neat  and  substantial  little  Church  has  been  built  by  subscription, 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Parade  ground.  It  was  opened  for 
divine  service  by  the  Rev.  J.  Street,  in  September  1851,  and  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Madras,  when  he  visited  the  station  in  March  1852. 

The  Civil  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  a  most  valuable  institution,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  private  residences  in  the  place  ;  it  is  nearly 
opposite  the  MiUtary  hospital,  is  airy,  and  in  every  way  well  suited  to 
its  purpose,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  30  males,  and  an  equal  number 
of  females  as  in-patients.  It  is  supported  by  Government,  who  allow 
batta  to  indigent  and  helpless  sick  of  all  castes  :  the  daily  attendance 
is  from  15  to  18  in-door,  and  30  to  40  out-door  patients. 

The  barracksi  hospitali  magarine  stores  a&d  the  rendeiMe  of  tlie 
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Commanding  0£Boer,^  are  all  situated  in  the  Fort ;  where  are  alao, 
the  Cutcherry  of  the  Principal  Assistant  Collector  of  Gknjam,  the 
Post  Office,  and  Treasury.  The  ditch  though  partly  filled  up  may 
still  be  traced. 

The  buildings  enumerated  above,  and  some  private  houses,  formerly 
Officers'  quarters,  surround  an  open  space  called  the  Parade  ground. 
The  Regimental  lines  are  without  the  fort,  about  100  yards  in  a  south 
east  direction  ;  the  encamping  ground  is  near  a  tank  to  the  east  of 
the  town. 

The  Military  Hospital,  which  is  intended  both  for  the  sick  of  a  Na- 
tive regiment,  and  the  garrison  details,  stands  on  elevated  dry  ground. 
It  is  sufficiently  large  and  roomy  to  admit  of  a  double  row  of  cots. 

The  Court  House  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Jail ;  it  is 
a  large  commodious  building  containing  apartments  for  the  Ci\'il  and 
Session  Judge,  the  Jloofty  Sudder  Ameen  and  Moonsiff,  with  their 
respective  establishments. 

The  Jail  is  situated  near  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  can- 
tonment ;  it  is  a  substantial  building,  but  the  walls  are  rather  low, 
not  being  more  than  nine  feet  high  ;  it  is  divided  into  several  courts, 
for  the  various  classes  of  prisoners,  and  altogether  contains  ton  cells 
well  ventilated ;  there  is  an  amplesupply  of  good  water  on  the  premises. 
A  new  jail  hospital  is  about  to  be  built  without  the  walls. 


B«rlBaiBpor«. 

Lat.  10^  20'  N.,  Long.  84<»  50'  E. 

The  chief  Military  station  in  the  district  of  Oanjam.  It  is  about 
12  miles  from  Chitterporc,  the  Collector's  station.  It  stands  on  a 
rocky  ledge,  surrotmdcd  by  an  extensive  ciiltivated  plain,  bounded  by 
a  range  of  hills,  on  the  west  and  north,  from  5  to  10  miles  distant,  and 
open  to  the  south  and  east.  The  hills  to  the  west,  are  of  considerable 
altitude,  and  covered  with  brushwood  and  bamboo  jungle  to  their  sum- 
mits ;  tho«o  to  the  north  are  undulating,  and  less  elevated.  About  six 
miles  to  the  eastward,  is  the  sea  coast,  towards  which  the  plain  ge- 
nerally slopes  ;  an  extensive  bank  of  sand  hills  runs  along  the  shore. 
The  proper  name  of  tho  cantonment  is  Baupore — ^Berhampore  is 
the  name  of  tho  native  town  near  it. 

*  A  dftmhasnt  it  ftniabffd  \q  Chicsc»ok  torn  Botham^on  or  EsatelcoBdah^ 
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Tbe  native  town  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
sepoys'  lines,  and  somewhat  lower  ;  it  is  a  large  and  densely  populated 
place,  containing  20,000  soids.  The  houses  are  small,  and  generally 
built  of  mud,  (though  some  few  are  of  brick,)  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty.  Beyond  the  town,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  strip  of 
paddy  groimd,  and  a  considerable  swamp,  extending  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills  ;  malaria  however,  if  engendered  in  this  locality,  does 
not  appear  to  reach  the  lines,  or  influence  the  health  of  the  canton- 
ment. The  wind  seldom  blows  from  that  direction,  and  when  it 
does,  the  neighbouring  lofty  hills  protect  the  lines  from  the  influence 
of  the  swamp. 

There  is  no  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Berhampore,  but  there  are  seve- 
ral nullahs,  which  are  quite  dry  except  during  the  monsoon,  when 
they  become  rapid  streams,  conveying  the  rain  from  the  western  hills 
to  the  Ganjam  river.  The  plain  is  studded  with  nimierous  small  tanks, 
though  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  irrigation,  the  crops  being  allowed 
to  depend  upon  the  rains  for  the  necessary  supply  of  moistxiro. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy  and  bracing,  both  to  European  and 
Native  constitutions,  than  most  others  in  Southern  India. 

The  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues till  September,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  that  from  the  north- 
east, which  usually  terminates  by  the  end  of  October.  November, 
December,  January  and  February  are  delightful  months,  the  sky  being 
clear,  and  the  atmosphere  cool,  with  heavj'^  dews  at  night.  The  ther- 
mometer at  this  time  ranges  from  50**  to  75®.  The  hot  season  com- 
mences about  the  end  of  March,  and  continues  throughout  April 
and  May,  during  which  period  strong  southerly  winds  prevail,  and 
constitute  the  only  imhealthy  portion  of  the  year,  when  fevers  and 
rheumatism  prevail.  The  thermometer  then  ranges  from  75®  to  90*  ; 
the  weather  is  also  very  sultry  and  oppressive,  between  the  showers,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains. 

The  soil  of  the  cantonment  is  dry  and  gravelly,  large  heaps  of  g^- 
nitic  rocks  rising  through  the  surface  in  all  directions,  especially  to- 
wards the  north-eastern  point,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part,  the 
average  height  of  the  range  being  from  40  to  50  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  neighbouring  plain. 

The  town  has  extensive  well  supph'ed  bazaars,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
grain,  meat,  flsb,  &c.,  are  abundant ;  it  has  a  manufacture  of  silk  and 
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cotton  clothfl ;  sugar  and  sugar-candy  are  also  made  in  large  quantities. 
The  great  northern  road,  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  passes  close  by  the 
western  end  of  the  cantonment. 

The  vegetable  products  of  the  coimtry  are,  rice  and  a  variety  of 
other  grains,  sugar-cane,  gram,  and  oil  seeds.  The  principal  trees  are 
the  banian,  mango,  cashew-nut  and  the  neem.  Of  wild  animals  there 
are  bears  in  considerable  numbers,  chetahs,  tiger-cats,  &c.,  hyenas, 
jackals,  hares. 

The  officers'  houses  though  biiilt  of  mud,  plastered  over  wattles, 
and  thatched,  are  comfortable  dwellings,  and  particularly  cool.  To 
the  westward,  in  which  direction  the  level  somewhat  descends,  are 
the  parade  ground,  places  of  arms,  store-rooms,  magazine,  solitary 
cells,  staflf  Serjeants'  quarters,  and  regimental  lines.  The  magazine 
is  a  bomb-proof  building,  the  others  are  built  of  brick  and  mud,  with 
tiled  roofs.  The  solitary  cells  are  well  situated,  each  is  10  feet  sqimre, 
and  they  are  lighted  and  aired  from  the  top,  by  bmall  windows. 

The  Hospital  is  distant  eastward  from  the  Place  of  arms,  1,140 
yards,  it  is  an  oblong  building  of  brick  and  mud,  with  a  tiled  roof, 
containing  one  ward,  a  Dispensary  ^-ith  broad  verandahs  in  front  and 
rear.  It  is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  cantonment,  and  in  an 
open  and  airy  situation,  free  from  all  stagnant  pools,  or  other  offensive 
accumulations. 

The  lines,  though  lower  than  the  other  parts  of  the  cantonment,  are 
ele^-ated  with  regard  to  the  adjacent  count rj- ;  they  are  not  sufficiently 
open  or  spacious  ;  the  huts  are  built  of  mud  and  thatched :  they 
have  lately  been  imhealthy,  owing  apparently  to  the  water  being  so 
near  the  surface.  There  arc  numerous  wells  in  the  lines,  the  water  of 
which  is  said  to  be  brackish,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  is 
procurable  from  a  large  neighbouring  tank. 


Lat.  180  20'  X.,  Long.  84    10'  E. 

About  15  milc«  north  of  Chicacole,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Vom- 
shudara  river ;  it  was  formerly  under  the  Mahomedan  rule,  a  port  of 
much  note  and  trade ;  the  remains  of  a  large  town,  with  its  musjeeds  and 
burial  places,  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  now  again  rising  into  import- 
ance, as  a  place  for  shipping,  being,  with  the  exception  of  Coringa, 
tho  best  anchorage  on  the  coast  during  the  S.  £.  monsoon.    A  beacon 
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18  to  be  erected  on  the  point  of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and  shel- 
ters the  roadsted.  The  Garrah  hill,  about  3  miles  inland,  affords  a  good 
mark  for  vessels  boimd  to  this  port.  The  exports  are  chiefly  rice, 
gingely  seeds,  wheat,  gram,  hides,  timber,  bees'-wax,  &c. 


Muntoor  cottah . 

A  town  and  seaport  in  the  CoUectorate  of  Ganjam,  about  16  miles 
south  of  Ganjam ;  known  chiefly  as  the  port  whence  the  Aaka  sugar 
is  exported. 


Itchapor«. 

A  large  native  town  wherein  is  the  Sudder  Ameen's  Court,  and  a 
Jail. 


GOOMSOOR. 

A  hilly  tract  lying  between  29^  40'  and  20«  25'  N.  Lat.,  and 
80®  10'  and  85**  5'  E.  Long.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ganjam  and 
Vizagapatam.  For  a  long  period  after  our  occupation  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, the  Zemindar  held  the  Goomsoor  country,  on  payment  of 
rent.  But  in  1835,  he  claimed  a  certain  exemption  from  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Civil  Court,  and  refused  to  pay  arrears  of  revenue.  After 
much  negotiation,  and  many  vain  attempts  at  conciliation,  the  Gk)- 
vcniment  authorized  the  resumption  of  the  country.  Before  this  step 
was  taken,  the  Collector  again  tried  to  adjust  matters  amicably  with 
the  Zemindar,  and  again  failed.  On  tliis,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
Zemindar  would  not  succumb  to  any  Ci\'il  establishment  alone,  a  mi- 
litarj'  force  was  prepared  by  the  Collector,  to  accompany  the  proclama- 
tion of  resumption.  Hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  conmienced  in 
September  1835,  but  were  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  setting  in 
of  the  rains  in  June  183G,  and  resumed  again  as  soon  as  the  season 
permitted.  The  Ilon'blc  Mr.  Russell  was  appointed  Commissioner, 
with  full  discretionary  powers,  and  to  his  management,  was  left  tho 
adjustment  of  the  whole  affair.  After  much  desultory  warfare,  tho 
force  succeeiled  in  penetrating  aU  the  passes,  with  but  little  loss  from  the 
enemy,  though  not  without  considerable  suffering,  from  the  mihealthy 
nature  of  the  climate.  The  capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  Zemin^ 
dar, — a  more  direct  management  of  the  Goomsoor  tracts,  under  Bri* 
tish  officers,  and  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  Hill  Sebundees,  dot* 
ed  the  affair. 
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Rutielcondah. 

736  Miles  from  Madras. 

A  cantonment  fonning  the  most  western  station  in  the  nortliom 
division  of  the  Madras  Army.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  Rus.^U,  the 
Commis-sioner  attached  to  the  army  during  the  campaign  in  Goomsoor. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  from  which  it  derives  its  second  appellation 
of  Condah,  and  is  in  north  Latitude  20^  56',  and  cast  Longitude  84* 
37*.  It  is  distant  six  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the  fort  of  Goomsoor ;  to  the 
nearest  seaport,  Gunjam,  the  distance  is  50  miles.  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  surrounding  country  is  very  hilly,  the  hills  verging  in  height 
from  500  to  2,000  feet,  and  thickly  covered  with  dense  jungle.  In  low 
situations  the  jungle  is  chiefly  composed  of  bamboo. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  which  is  alluvial,  is  sandy,  but  fertile. 
For  some  miles  round  the  cantonment,  the  plains  are  cultivated  with 
paddy,  and  are  very  productive.  On  the  higher  groimds,  Aiy  grains, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  castor  oil  are  grown.  The  mango  topes  are 
very  plentiful  and  productive  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  fruit  when  in  season,  is  largely  consxmied  by  the  Natives. 

The  country  is  continually  well  supplied  with  good  water,  as  the 
wells  in  the  cantonment  do  not  become  dry  throughout  the  year.  Two 
small  rivers  pass  through  the  station  ;  on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  which 
the  sopoys'  houses  are  built,  and  the  other  runs  through  the  village 
of  Nowgaum,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  both  streams  unite  about 
G  miles  from  Russelcondah,  and  nmning  a  very  devious  course  through 
Aska,  flow  into  the  sea  at  Ganjam ;  in  the  hot  season  these  rivers 
become  quite  dried  up,  but  in  the  monsoon  they  occasionally  overflow 
their  banks. 

The  climate  is  not  Ices  salubrious  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Southern  India;  The  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
Juno,  and  is  generally  over  towards  the  middle  of  October.  The 
weather  is  cool  and  pleasant  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  hot  during 
the  other  three,  viz.,  in  March,  April  and  May,  at  which  time  the 
nights  are  very  oppressive.  The  prevailing  winds  are  north-east  and 
sonth-west,  the  former  blows  during  November,  and  is  very  cold  and 
piercing.  Thunder  and  lightning  frequently  occur  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  north-esiift  muu^oon.  accompanied  with  very  heavy  showers. 
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The  barracks  or  Place  of  arms  are  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
fronting  the  east.  The  hospital  is  a  building  on  an  elevated  platform, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from,  and  in  a  parallel  line  with,  the  barracks  ; 
it  is  well  built  and  commodious ;  there  are  two  wards  placed  at  right 
angles,  which  are  large,  lofty  and  comfortable,  with  verandahs  all 
round,  and  it  is  open  and  well  ventilated.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  two  small  rooms,  used  as  a  bath  room,  and  a  dispensary,  with 
a  cook-room,  &c.,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  a  wall  five  feet  high, 
forming  altogether  a  very  complete  structure. 

Both  hospital  and  barracks  are  built  of  burnt  brick  and  tiled. 


KIMEDY. 

A  hill  tract  occupying  the  western  border  of  the  Ganjam  country. 
It  contains  the  three  ancient  Zemindars  of  Purlah  Kimedy,  Pedda 
Kimedy,  (or  Vizianuggur)  and  Chinna  Kimedy  (or  Pratabgherry). 

The  first,  the  most  southern  of  the  three,  was  originally  a  Princi- 
pality under  one  of  the  Gajeputty  Rajahs  of  the  royal  race  of  Orissa. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  the  scene  of  much  confusion,  owing  to 
the  imbecility  of  the  Zemindars,  and  the  turbulence  of  their  followers. 
In  1829  the  Country  was  attached  on  accoimt  of  disturbances,  and 
taken  under  the  Collector's  management.  Subject  to  the  Hajah,  and 
paying  him  tribute,  are  a  nimiber  of  Hill  Chiefs  or  Bissoys,  of  a  very 
independent  character,  who  could  with  difficulty  be  ruled,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  ablest  of  the  Rajahs,  and  quite  set  at  naught  in  their 
wild  and  inaccessible  country,  the  distant  authority  of  the  Collector, 
and  his  Native  officers,  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  Rajali's 
afiairs.  Besides  these  chiefs,  there  were  also  in  the  town  of  Kimedy  a 
body  of  armed  men,  called  the  Town  Peons,  possessing  certain  privi- 
leges formidable  enough  to  the  Rajahs,  and  ready  to  extort  new  ad- 
vantages from  the  weaker  of  them,  on  every  occasion.  At  length  the 
turbidence  of  the  Chiefs,  the  violence  of  these  peons,  and  the  consequent- 
ly imsettled  state  of  things,  generally,  gave  opportunity  to  all  malcon- 
tents to  disown  legitimate  authority,  and  to  join  in  gross  acts  of  wanton 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Collector's  local  agent,  and  the 
general  peace  of  the  country.  Matters  having  thus  come  to  a  crisis. 
Government  determined  to  put  down  these  inquietudes,  with  a  strong 
hand.  In  1833  a  special  commission  was  appointed,  and  troops  to  the 
number  of  about  2,000  men  were  employed  against  the  insurgents.   The 
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due  authority  of  Government  waa  shortly  re-established  by  force  of 
arniB,  and  the  future  security  of  the  tract  ensured  by  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Zemindar  being  a  man  of 
weak  intellect  and  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs  the  estate 
was  taken  under  the  charge  of  the  CJourt  of  Wards  by  whose  oflBcers 
it  has  been  administered  ever  since.  The  annual  p^shcush  paid  by  the 
Zemindar  is  Rupees  82,529.  The  town  of  Kimcdy  is  about  40  miles 
N.  of  Chicxicole. 

2.  Pedda  Kimedy  or  Vizianuggur  lies  Inmiediately  to  the  N.  of 
Purlah  Kimedy.  Tlio  Rajah  formerly  resided  at  Vizianuggur,  but  re- 
moved some  two  or  three  generations  back  to  Digapoody.  His  p^shcush 
is  23,000  Rupees  per  annum. 

3.  Chinna  Kimedy  or  Pratabgherry  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
throe.  The  Rajah  resides  at  Poodamaree  and  pays  p^shcush  20,000 
Rupees. 

ASKA. 

Is  a  Proprietary  estate  yielding  a  revenue  of  Rupees  4,700.  It 
was  formerly  a  portion  of  thoGoomsoorZemindary.  It  was  temporarily 
occupied  by  troops  while  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  but  none 
are  stationed  there  now.  The  town  of  the  same  name  is  situated  just 
above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  both  taking  their  rise  in  the  Khond 
Hills,  one  flondng  through  Sooraduh,  the  other  through  Ooomsoor, 
which  take  the  name  of  Kooskooliah,  after  their  jimction.  Close  to 
the  town  is  the  extensive  sugar  factor}'  of  Messrs.  Binny  and  Co. 
worked  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  machiuer}-  of  the  lateat  improve- 
ments. 
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VIZA6APATAM. 


Situation    and 
Boundaries. 


A  district  or  collectorate  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
between  Lat.  17 «  10'  and  18 «  50' north,  and  Long.  84* 
00'  and  82  *  30'  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
on  the  west  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  at  an  average  distance  of  from  30 
to  40  miles  irom  the  sea ;  and  on  the  south  and  north  by  the  districts 
of  Bajahmundry  and  Ganjam  respectively. 
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The  country  is  irreirularly  mountainouB  and  hilly, 

Aspect.  -^  c»  -r  # 

the  coast  generally  bold,  the  hills  in  some  places,  and 
especially  to  the  south,  overhanging  the  sea. 

The  hills  lying  to  the  westward  of  Yizagapatam,  and  within  three 
and  four  miles  of  the  town,  extend  far  into  the  district,  towards  the 
Hyderabad  territory ;  and  those  to  the  southward,  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles,  where  the  coimtry  becomes  flat,  and  continues  so 
as  far  as  the  Rajahmundry  district.  Theso  hills  (many  of  which  are 
from  1,600  to  2,000  feet  in  height)  are  generally  clothed  with  low 
jungle  to  their  summits ;  extensive,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated  val- 
leys Ijring  between  them,  in  which  are  grown  rice,  and  a  variety  of 
dry  grains. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  are  not  of  great  extent  or  im- 
portance. The  river  Pund^roo  takes  its  rise  in  Golcon- 
dah  and  enters  the  sea  after  a  course  of  about  thirty-three  miles,  near 
the  village  of  Wootarah  (or  Ratada) ;  the  Sharadah  rises  in  the  hills 
west  of  the  Yizianagrum  Zemindary  and  running  south-east  enters  the 
sea,  also  at  Wootada,  after  a  devious  course  of  nearly  seventy  miles. 

The  Oostunny  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  the  hiUs  west  of  Yizia^ 
nagrum,  and  runs  east  to  Bimlipatam,  where  it  joins  the  sea. 

The  Champawatty  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the  district,  and  runs 
eastward  to  the  sea  at  Conadah.  The  river  Sangola  also  rises  in  the 
hills  in  the  north-west,  by  three  separate  heads,  which  unite  a  few 
miles  west  of  Poloondah,  close  by  which  village  it  runs  and  after- 
wards forms  the  boundary  between  the  Vizagapatam  and  Oanjam  dis- 
tricts joining  the  sea  a  few  miles  below  Chicacole,  at  the  old  port  of 
Hafbos  Bunder,  now  almost  deserted. 

Tanks  are  numerous,  but  there  are  only  two  lakes  of  any  con- 
siderable extent,  one  near  to  Eonda-churlah  of  about  two  miles,  and 
another  near  Benavoolo,  of  three  miles  in  circumference.  There  is 
likewise  a  marsh  of  several  miles  in  extent,  south  of  the  village 
Wautonrawurdec,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  as  well  as 
the  lakes  abound  with  great  varieties  of  water-fbwL 

The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  Waltair  is  much  re- 
CUmtU. 

sorted  to  by  visitors  from  inland  stations  during  the 

hot  weather.     The  temperature  in  April,  May  and  June,  is  rendered 

particularly  agreeable  by  the  prevailing  sea  breeaBes,  day  and  nighi. 

The  along-shore  winds,  so  relaxing  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans, 
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though  common  to  Madras  and  the  coast  generally  are  not  felt  here. 
From  the  peculiar  position  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  projecting  on  the 
sea,  the  south  winds  become  sea  breezes ;  thus  the  injurious  effects  of 
these  winds  are  entirely  obviated.  The  hot  land  winds  are  almoet 
unknown,  being  intercepted  by  the  proximity  of  the  hills.  In  the 
winter  months  the  cUmate  is  not  so  cold  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
station  of  Vizianagrum. 

The  products  of  this  district  are  principally  rice  and 

Natural  Produc-  .  .  ,  .     ,  T  . 

tions  and  Ma-    dry  grain,  which  are  exported  m  large  quantities  to  se« 
nufactures.        yeral  parts  of  the  coast,  much  of  the  rice  being  also  sent 

to  the  Mauritius.  Arrow  root,  and  a  dye  called  Yasnn- 
tal-goonda  (Rottlera  tinctoria)  grows  wild  on  the  hills  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Salt  is  manufactured  for  the  Company's  monopoly  at  Currasah, 
NeUimookoo,  Eonada  and  Eoopilli.  The  average  quantity  sold  is 
about  170,000  maimds. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  punjums  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and 
firom  the  latter,  tents  of  a  superior  description  are  made ;  the  export 
trade  in  cloth  has  however  of  late  years  fallen  much  into  decay,  tram 
the  produce  being  incapable  of  competing  with  cheaper  cloth  from 
the  English  market.  Indigo  to  a  small  extent  is  also  manufactured, 
and  sugar  has  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  production.  Yixa- 
gapatam  has  long  been  celebrated  throughout  India  for  its  manufac- 
tures in  silver,  ivory,  sandalwood  and  buffalo  horn;  ornamental  boxes, 
jewellery,  and  other  articles  in  great  variety,  being  made  in  consi- 
derable quantities. 

^     ,   .  Numbers  of  cooly  emigrants  to  the  Mauritius  have 

Population.  ,  ... 

been  furnished  from  this  district,  and  it  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  hardy  race  of  palanquin  bearers,  from  whence,  and  from 
Ganjam,  all  parts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras  are  chiefly  supplied 
with  these  useful  servants.  The  population  is  given  in  the  Statement 
above. 

The  only  military  stations  in  the  coUectorate  are  Tizagapatam  and 
Vizianagrum. 

Sailing  Direc-         The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Sea  Coast  along 
tions.  ^ijjg  (liatrict,  from  Pentacotta  at  the  south  extremity 

to  Santapilly,  10  miles  from  the  northern  boundary'. 

Pentacotta  river  is  situated  nearly  31  miles  X.  E.  from  Juggemat- 
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pooram  and  is  the  extreme  south  comer  of  the  Vizagapatam  district. 
The  river  entrance  may  be  known  by  two  moderately  high  sand  hills 
close  to  it.  There  is  also  a  small  Cocoanut  grove  near  the  beach. 
About  3}  miles  to  the  northward,  and  8  miles  inland,  is  Toonee  Hill  of 
a  conical  shape,  and  remarkable  from  seaward.  From  this  the  coast 
continues  the  same  direction  to  Wattara  or  Rattada  House,  a  white  bun- 
galow situated  on  a  hill  at  the  south  shore  of  the  river.  Wattara 
House  is  in  lat.  17«  26*  N.  long.  82*»  65*  E.  From  this  to  Vizaga- 
patam  the  coast  continues  nearly  in  the  same  direction  but  is  slightly 
convex.  The  coast  between  Coringa  Bay  and  Vizagapatam  is  safe  to 
approach  to  10  fathoms  during  the  night ;  and  when  to  the  southward 
of  Wattara,  to  7  and  8  fathoms. 

Vizagapatam  in  kt.  W  42'  N.,  long.  83«  21'  E.  may  be  known 
by  a  bluff  head-land  called  the  DoIphin*s  Xose,  which  has  also  a  house 
on  it  near  to  the  Flag  Staff,  and  forms  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  roads. 
This  land  is  obscured  by  the  high-land  beyond  it  when  viewed  from  a 
distance  to  seaward. 

About  6  miles  to  the  S.  W.  is  Pigeon  Island,  which  is  close  into  the 
shore,  and  is  inside  the  bight  formed  between  the  Dolphin's  Nose  and 
the  first  high-lxmd  to  the  southward  of  it. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  :  it  is  low,  but 
there  is  a  conspicuous  white  Mosque  situated  on  a  small  hill  above  the 
landing  place.  About  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Vizagapatam  is 
Waltuir  ;  where  most  of  the  Europeans  reside.  The  houses  are  a  little 
distance  apart  on  a  kind  of  cliff  or  rising  ground.  This  is  often  taken 
for  the  town  of  Vizagapatam,  and  vessels  have  sometimes  anchored 
abreast  it  until  they  have  been  informed  of  their  mistake.  The  best 
anchorage  for  largo  ships  is  with  the  river V  mouth  open  in  8  or  9 
fathoms.     8mall  vessels  may  anchor  much  closer  in  shore. 

Bimlipatam  is  in  lat.  W  54'  N.,  long.  83*»  31'  E.  about  15  miles 
N.  40«  E.  from  Vizagapatam.  The  coast  between  them  is  bold,  having 
8  fathoms  within  one  mile  from  the  shore  in  some  parts.  A  hill  pro- 
jects out  into  a  headland  on  the  south  side  of  Bioflipatam.  There  is 
a  white  Pagoda  on  the  slope  of  the  Hill  just  over  the  town,  and  also  a 
ruined  house  on  its  summit  with  a  few  brab  trees  near  it.  Ships  may 
anchor  abreast  the  town  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  The  entrance  for  boats 
is  over  a  Bar,  into  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Bar  is  not  passable 
at  low  water. 
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From  Bimlipatam  tlie  coast  runs  nearly  N.  E.  to  Eonadah 
between  which  it  is  slightly  convex,  and  is  safe  to  approach  to  7  or  8 
fathoms  with  the  soundings  increasing  gradually  to  30  fathoms,  10 
miles  from  shore.  Konadah  Paint  is  low  with  a  few  brab  trees  on  it ; 
and  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  northward  is  Konadah  river — ^nearly 
due  East  from  Konadah  river,  distant  from  the  shore  5^  miles,  is  a 
dangerous  patch  of  rocks  called  Santipilly  or  Sintapilly  rocks  in  lat. 
18«  00'  N.,  long.  83«  46'  E.  :  the  least  water  on  them  is  10  feet 
with  8  and  10  fathoms  close  to  on  all  sides.  During  fine  weather 
when  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  water  does  not  break  on  this  shoaL  Be- 
tween this  and  the  shore  the  soundings  decrease  gradually  to  5  fathoms 
near  to  the  shore.  Standing  to  the  eastward  from  the  rocks  you  carry- 
regular  soundings  from  14  fathoms  which  is  close  to,  to  23  fathoms 
7]^  miles  off. 

There  is  at  a  little  distance  inland  a  high  mountain  which  is  oon- 
spicuous  called  Santipilly  Peak,  which  is  in  one  with  the  rocks  when 
it  bears  N.  45^  W.  ;  but  vessels  ought  to  be  guided  by  their  sound* 
ings  and  not  come  under  16  or  17  fathoms  when  in  this  vicinity. 

Since  the  survey  of  these  rocks  there  has  been  a  Light  House 
erected  on  the  main  land  on  a  sandy  hill  about  150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  ordinary  weather  it  is  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
about  12  or  13  miles. 

The  following  are  the  bearings  from  the  rocks  by  Captain  C.  Biden^ 
Master  Attendant  at  Madras. 

Santipilly  Light  House N.  60^  W. 

Santipilly  village  with  the  highest  distant  Peak  a 

little  open  to  the  northward N.  65*  W. 


Visagapatam . 

The  chief  town  is  Yizagapatam,  498  miles  from  Madras.  It  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  in  north  latitude  17^  4r  and  east  longitude  83<* 
42',  in  a  small  bay,  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  bounded  by  a 
remarkable  hill,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  called  the  **  Dolphin's 
Nose,''  and  its  northern  extremity  by  the  cantonment  of  Waltair ;  the 
breadth  across  the  bay  being  about  six  miles.  Its  population  is  28,000. 
It  was  formerly  an  English  Factory  in  the  Circar  of  Chicacole. 

The  Fort  is  separated  from  the  "  Dolphin's  Nose"  by  a  small  river 
which  forms  a  bar,  where  it  enters  the  sea,  but  is  passable  for  vessels 
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of  from  150  to  200  tons  burden,  during  spring  tides.  Within 
the  fort  aro  the  barracks  for  the  European  invalid  soldiers,  the 
arsenal,  the  oflScers'  quarters,  and  various  public  buildings.  Im- 
mediately outride  the  fort  gate,  and  in  an  open  space,  near  which  the 
pettah  commencee,  is  the  garrison  and  European  Veteran  Company 
hospital,  an  upstair  building,  which  is  in  every  respect  well  adapted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick. 

Beyond  the  town  to  the  north,  aro  the  lines  of  the  Native  regi- 
menti^,  and  farther  on  is  the  suburb  of  Waltair,  extending  about 
three  miles  along  the  coast.  In  this  direction  most  of  the  military 
officers  including  the  General  commanding  the  division,  and  Staff, 
and  all  the  CiN-il  officers  of  the  station,  reside. 

The  Parade  ground,  on  the  right  of  the  sepoys'  lines,  is  a  square 
piece  of  ground,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  barracks,  and  Native 
hospital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  swamp  before  mentioned, 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  which  from  having  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  is  inundated  every  tide,  thereby  preventing 
offensive  effluvia  to  any  great  extent.  On  the  north  side  it  is  bound- 
ed by  extensive  mango  and  plantain  gardens,  in  rear  of  the  barracks 
and  hospital,  which  arc  considered  unhealthy,  from  the  foliage  being 
so  thick  m  to  obbtruct  the  free  circulation  of  air ;  the  east  side  is  partly 
bounded  by  the  road  leading  to  the  toin-n,  and  partly  by  a  large  tank, 
which  contains  water  throughout  the  year.  On  the  west  is  the  village 
of  nhpooram,  tlie  dhobies*  washing  ground,  and  the  principal  burning 
ground,  or  that  used  by  the  Natives  for  the  purpose  of  cremation. 

The  jail,  first  occupied  as  such  in  1832,  was  formerly  a  Dutch  Fac- 
tory, it  is  situated  within  the  fort  in  a  very  confined  site.  In  1830 
an  upper  story  was  added  for  the  accommodation  of  the  court,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  now  used  exclusively  as  the  jail. 

The  Native  town,  (Yizagapatam  proper)  immediately  adjoins  the 
fort  on  its  north  and  west  sides.  It  contains  many  good  streets, 
and  numerous  well  built  houses ;  but  is  much  crowded,  as  the  space 
on  which  It  stands  is  shut  in  by  a  range  of  sand  hills  between  it  and 
the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  an  extensive  swamp  on  the  other. 

The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  station,  on  the  higher 
ground,  is  barren,  and  principally  compose<l  of  a  reddish  gravel,  with 
here  and  there  large  slabs  of  a  vory  ban!  dr<*cription  of  grey  granite, 
but  in  lower  situations,  it  is  a  rich  and  productive  loam. 
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An  excellent  carriage  road  runs  from  the  extreme  end  of  Waltair 
to  the  fort,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  The  northern,  or  Waltair, 
side  of  the  cantonment,  is  elevated  considerably  above  the  town,  and 
is  consequently  much  cooler.  There  being  no  space  allotted  for  the 
houses  of  the  officers  of  the  Native  regiment,  they  are  much  dispersed 
over  the  vicinity. 


ZEMINDARY  OF  VIZIANAQRUM. 

Situation  and         The  Zemindary  of  Vizianagrum  is  an  extensive  and 

Boundaries. 

important  tract  of  country  in  the  Yizagapatam  district, 
paying  a  p^shcush  of  6  lacs  of  Rupees  to  Government.  Its  extreme 
northernmost  village  of  Heeramandolimi  being  situated  24  miles  north 
of  Chicacole,  whilst  the  village  of  Paroovadah  to  the  extreme  south, 
is  16  miles  to  the  southward  of  Yizagapatam ;  it  has  the  sea  on  its 
eastern  boimdary,  and  the  Causeeporiimi  line  of  hills  to  the  west. 

The  present  Zemindar  Yizearam  Gkjapati  Bauze  is  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family.  His  ancestor  Pedda  Yizearam  Rauze 
erected  the  present  fort  at  Yizianagrum  in  the  year  1712.  In 
1756,  assisted  by  the  French  Commander  Bussy,  whom  he  invited 
to  his  aid  for  the  purpose,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Bobily 
Zemindary,*  but  was  afterwards  immediately  assassinated  by  some 
adherents  of  the  Bobily  family,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aumunda 
Gajapati  Rauze  his  nephew.  This  Zemindar  marched  with  the 
British  forces  from  Yizagapatam,  was  present,  and  aided  in  the 
taking  of  Masidipatam  by  Colonel  Forde  in  1749,  and  immediately 
afterwards  when  proceeding  with  his  followers  towards  Hyderabad  to 
obtain  his  Sunnud  from  the  Nizam,  died  suddenly  at  Beizwarrah  in 
the  district  of  Masulipatam.  Goondalah  Appajee  Row,  the  then  Dewan, 
having  been  questioned  by  the  Nizam  as  to  the  rightful  successor  of 
Aumunda  Gajapati  Rauze,  he  summoned  Yiziaram  Rauze,  a  child  who, 
with  an  elder  brother,  Seetaram  Rauze,  was  living  with  his  mother,  a 
widow  of  one  of  the  Poosapauty  family,  at  the  village  of  TalapoUim 
Cassimcotah.  The  yoimger  brother  was  presented  to  the  Nizam  as  the 
nearest  of  kin  and  the  rightful  heir,  and  he  was  placed  in  possession  ac- 
cordingly. Seetaram  Rauze  subseqfuently  assimied  the  title  of  ''Yoova 
Rauze"  or  second  Rajah,  and  was  in  reality  the  director  of  the  affiiirs  of 

•  See  ••  Hiftory  of  Northern  Circ«r«,"  page  I. 
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the  Zcmindary.    The  extensive  costly  gardens  and  other  works  at  the 
Pagoda  of  Shiinhachalum,  lOmiles  west  of  yizagapatam,and  the  remains 
of  Davoopilly  Chodavarum,  and  other  forts,  are  attributed  to  him. 
ITiis  supersession  of  the  elder  by  the  younger  brother  caused  however 
ut  the  time  serious  family  discussions,  and  which  were  only  settled  by 
the  brothers  proceeding  to  the  Presidency,  and  having  an  interview 
with  the  Qovemor.    Seetaram  Rauze  shortly  afterwards  died  near  Ma- 
dras, childless,  and  Viziaram  Rauze  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  re- 
turn to  Vizianagrum.     He  was  succeeded  by  Narrain  Gajapati  Rauze, 
generally  called  Narrain  Bauboo,  the  father  of  the  present   Rajah, 
who  in  1827  went  to  Benares  taking  with  him  his  only  child  then 
an  infant.     Narrain  Gajapati  Rauze  died  there  in  1845,  and  his  sou 
in  the  year  1848  returned  to  his  Zemindary  at  the  age  of  22.       Ho 
married  at  Benares  and  has  three  children ;  the  eldest  son  Imving 
been  bom  in  1850.     He  changes  his  place  of  abode  between  Vizia- 
nagrum and  Bimlipatam  according  to  the  season.      On  the  father 
proceeding  to  Benares  he  threw  his  Zemindary  on  the  hands  of  the 
Collector,  and  it  was  kept  under  Circar  management  for  some  years. 
But  on  the  present  Rajah  attaining  his  majority,  the  Oovemment  in- 
sisted on  his  returning  from  Benares  and  taking  charge  of  his  own 
district.     This  he  did,  but  finding  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  con- 
ducting public  business,  he  requested  Oovemment  to  appoint  one  of 
their  own  officers  to  superintend  the  Zemindary  for  three  years,  and 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  managing  his  own  Revenue  affiiirs.     This 
was  sanctioned ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  officer  appointed,  the 
Zemindary  has  been  brought  into  good  order,  and  the  Rajah  trained 
to  the  routine  of  management.   The  country  has  lately  been  given  up  to 
him,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  continue  the  line  of 
conduct  to  which  he  has  hitherto  adhered. 

The  Zemindary  is  divided  into  11  Talooks  or  Tannahs,  and  has 
an  ascertained  total  population  of  5,61,748.  The  Talooks  are  ar- 
ranged and  populated  as  follows,  and  are  subdivided  into  several 
Mootahs,  according  to  the  size  and  necessities  of  each,  and  pro- 
sided  over  by  a  Saivordar  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ameens,  whose  duties  require  him  to  remain  for  the  most  part  at  his 
chief  station  with  his  establishment  paying  personal  \'isits,  as  requisito 
to  each  Mootah  of  his  Tannah  ;  all  the  larger  Talooks  have  5  or  6  sub- 
dnubivod  and  9ub-officcr9  of  thitf  description. 
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1.  Vizianagrum  Tannah  with  its  chief  town  bearing  the  same  name 
is  composed  of  213  villages  and  hamlets.  Population  95,985.  The 
dry  and  wet  land  cultivation  is  in  about  equal  proportion. 

2.  Goodivadah,  to  the  east  of  Yizianagrum  has  180  villages  and 
hamlets  within  its  division  ;  its  chief  station  is  Yencatapoor.  Popu- 
lation 65,563.     This  Talook  is  for  the  most  part  of  dry  cultivation. 

3.  Bonunghy  to  the  west  haa  98  villages,  the  chief  station  is  Cotiam. 
Population  48,410.  The  lands  of  this  Talook  are  chiefly  under  wet 
cultivation. 

4.  Coomaram  Talook  to  the  north  of  Vizianagrum  has  319  villages 
attached  to  it,  its  chief  station  is  Cheepooroopully.  Population  91,520. 
This  Talook  on  its  western  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  Bobily  and 
Saloor  Zemindaries.  It  is  composed  of  |  of  dry  and  |  of  wet  culti- 
vation. 

5.  Oajapatinagram  Talook  to  the  northernmost  of  Vizianagrum,  its 
chief  town  and  station  bearing  the  same  name,  has  167  villages  and 
hamlets  attached.  Population  46,301.  Adjoining  this  Talook  on  the 
west  and  northern  extremities  are  the  Andrea,  Saloor  and  Bobily 
Zemindaries.     Its  cultivation  is  chiefly  wet  land. 

6.  Padagaudy  to  the  south-east  of  Vizianagnmi  with  its  chief  town 
of  the  same  name,  has  226  villages  and  hamlets.  Population  67,656. 
The  cultivation  is  in  equal  proportion  of  wet  and  dry  land. 

7.  Vapadah  to  the  south-west  has  90  villages,  the  chief  station  is 
liacavarapoocotah.  Population  34,029.  Its  cultivation  is  chiefly  wet 
supplied  by  tanks  and  the  local  falls  of  rain.  An  anient  and  channels 
are  under  construction  to  afford  it  a  regular  and  abundant  supply  of 
water  from  the  river. 

8.  The  adjoining  Talook  to  the  southward  of  Vapadah  is  Alumun- 
dah,  its  chief  station  is  Gavaravasimi,  it  has  48  villages  within  its  divi- 
sion. Population  31,223.  This  is  almost  entirely  wet  cultivation  from 
river  irrigation. 

9.  Chodaranen  still  to  the  south  of  Alawandah  has  123  villages  and 
its  chief  station  bears  the  same  name,  but  is  entered  upon  the  usually 
published  maps  Annavarum.  Population  40,684.  Its  cultivation  is 
chiefly  wet  and  sugar-cane. 

10.  Nellimoocoo  Talook  is  to  the  southward  of  Yizagapatam,  ita 
chief  station  is  Nudpoor,  it  has  84  villages  and  hamlets  within  it«  di- 
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vision.     Population  20,980.     This  Talook  conaiste  of  |  dry,  and  I  wet 
lundd. 

11.  Sfree  Coonnum,  the  llth  Talook,  is  situated  to  the  north  of 
Chicacole,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  station.  This  Tannah  is 
composed  of  53  >'illage8  and  hamlet«,  and  has  a  repwrted  population  of 
15,547,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  lands  of  tliis  Talook  are  wet. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  four  villages  belonging  to  the  Zemin- 
darj',  Yalamimcldy,  Punchadharlah,  Chinloorah,  Croosharamapalem, 
having  a  collective  population  of  about  3,000,  are  situated  within  the 
Govern ment  Talook  of  Survasiddy,  still  to  the  south  of  Nellemoocoo  ; 
and  one,  Cotipully,  in  the  Rajahmundrj^  district,  giving  a  total  num- 
ber of  villages  and  hamlets  of  1,588  belonging  to  the  Vizianagnmi 
Zc^uiindarv. 

Tlio  Zemindary  is  irrigated  by  three  considerable  rivers  traversing 
its  wliole  width  from  the  hills,  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  and 
flowing  into  the  sea  at  the  ports  of  Conadah,  Bindipatam  and  Vatadah 
to  the  southward. 

From  the  extent  of  the  Zemindarj-  and  the  difference  of  soil,  &c., 
there  is  a  variety  of  crops  raised  ;  some  highly  important^ — sugar-cane 
cultivation  has  been  introduced  to  a  very  considerable  extent — oilseeds 
(Si'Siiraura  Orientale)  are  vcrj-  abundantly  produced  and  largely  ex- 
ported to  Franco— K^astor  oil  and  lamp  oil  seeds,  horsegram,  tobacco, 
greengram,  jounaloo,  form  the  dry  culture  common  to  the  country  ; 
and  paddy  cultivation  is  carried  on  verj^  successfully  wherever  tank  or 
channel  irrigation  permits.  In  some  localities  the  lands  produce  three 
crops  a  year. 

Tlio  mineral  resources  of  the  Zemindarj'  have  not  yet  been  fully 
developed.  Manganese  ore  of  great  purity  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  Coomaram  Tannali,  and 
plumbago  abounds  in  many  localities,  as  also  ver}'  fine  porcelain  earths, 
felspars,  quartz,  garnets,  micas,  talc  of  great  purity,  and  of  every 
variety  and  colour.  These  with  limestone,  gneiss,  and  granites,  aro 
the  chief  formation,  magnetic  and  other  iron  ores  are  also  to  be  met 
with  on  the  isolated  hills  on  the  plains  which  are  chiefly  conical  and 
U.*ar  evidence  of  volcanic  construction. 

The  highfHt  of  the  Canserpoor  range  of  hills  is  supposed  to  he  about 
3, OCK)  fetrt,  though  from  their  unhealthy  nature  no  precise  information 
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has  hitherto  been  obtamed  regarding  them.  Very  fine  plumbago  is 
known  to  abound  in  these  hills ;  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  potmaking 
trade  as  a  polishing  substance. 


Visianagr  am  • 

A  Military  station  in  the  Zemindary  of  Yizianagrum.  It  is  in  north 
Latitude  18^  2'  and  east  Longitude  83^  32',  15  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.  This  place  is  situated  in  a  rich  undulating  country  at  the  foot  of 
a  group  of  hills  about  12  miles  distant.  It  forms  an  extensive  town 
with  a  spacious  busy  bazaar,  but  the  buildings  are  generally  mean  and 
small.  The  population  of  the  town  is  14,700  and  of  the  cantonment 
1,270.  There  is  generally  one  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  a 
company  of  Artillery  stationed  here.  The  town  is  connected  with  the 
seaport  of  BimUpatam,  distant  16  miles,  by  an  excellent  road.  A 
good  road  for  carts  has  also  been  lately  opened  to  Ghijapati-nagrum,  a 
large  mart  for  export  and  import  commodities,  distant  16  miles  in  a 
north-west  direction  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hills. 

The  surrounding  country  is  almost  entirely  under  cultivation,  and 
the  soil  is  a  deep  and  very  productive  alluvium. 

The  crops  raised  are  chiefly  rice,  cooltie,  maize,  natcheny  and  oil 
seeds:  most  of  the  other  ordinary  productions  of  the  country  aro 
also  to  be  had ;  oranges  in  great  perfection  are  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  tried  success- 
fully on  the  same. 

In  a  northerly  direction  rise  numerous  ranges  of  hills  connected 
with  the  eastern  ghauts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  fever  is  always 
very  prevalent.  The  smaller  hills  arising  from  the  plains,  which 
formerly  were  covered  with  trees,  have  been  denuded  by  the  wood- 
cutters, though  covered  here  and  there  with  stimted  underwood  loca- 
lities. The  climate  from  September  till  March  is  salubrious,  and  the 
European  residents  from  Waltair  and  Yizagapatam  occasionally  re- 
move hither  during  these  months.  The  average  observation  of  a  re- 
gistered Thermometer  from  March  to  July  1851  are  the  following : 

Max.  Min.  Moan. 

1>0J=»  81i=»  8GJ' 
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The  average  from  the  montli  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 

March. 

Max.  Min.  Mean. 

80^  66*  70* 

In  the  month  of  March  the  weathar  beoomes  warm,  and  towards 

the  middlo  of  the  month  the  hot  land  winds  generally  commence. 

In  the  month  of  Majr  there  are  in  general  occasional  showers; 
towards  the  b^gimmg  of  June,  they  become  more  regular  and  heavy. 
July,  Amgmit,  September  and  October  may  be  considered  the  monsoon 
months,  and  in  November  there  are  occasional  heavy  CeJIs,  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  during  the  years  1860  and  1861  has  been  about  46 
inches,  being  some  3  or  4  inches  less  than  at  Madras. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  cantonment  which  is  placed 
on  ground  sloping  gently  to  the  northward,  is  the  village  of  Yizia- 
nagTum,  and  lying  between  them,  a  large  tank  or  lake  which  contains 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are 
chiefly  weavers  and  cultivators  of  land.  The  station  contains  about 
twenty-six  officers'  houses,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  tiled,  but 
some  are  well  thatched  with  the  cadjan  leaf.  A  Church  capable  of 
accommodating  about  160  persons  has  recently  been  erected,  and  the 
station  is  visited  by  the  Chaplain  of  Yizagapatam  once  in  three 
months.  The  burial  ground  is  situated  within  the  cantonment :  there 
ifl  an  excellent  travellers'  bungalow,  and  a  Racket  Court  has  lately 
been  erected. 

A  quadrangular  stone  fort  with  four  enormous  round  bastions  of 
European  construction  incloses  the  palace  of  the  Rajah,  having  an 
open  square  in  the  centre,  an  arcaded  hall  of  audience,  reservoir  and 
fountains,  without  any  pretensions  to  magnificence ;  the  whole  until 
recently  has  been  in  a  neglected  state. 

The  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  well  laid  out  and  kept  in 
good  repair  by  private  funds. 

The  barracks,  or  places  of  arms,  arc  immediately  in  front  of  the 
parade  ground,  facing  the  south,  and  running  east  and  west. 

The  officers'  quarters  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  barracks, 
and  immediately  behind  them  on  the  north  are  the  sepoys'  lines. 

On  the  east  and  in  a  line  with  the  barracks,  is  the  hospital,  a 
large  and  well  constructed  building  surrounded  by  a  verandah,  ca- 
pable of  containing  sixty  patients.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that 
chQkm  han  nrrtr  been  ^puiomi:  in  the  cantonment. 
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Dim  lipa  tain. 

The  town  of  Bimlipatam  lies  on  the  coast  about  16  miles  north  of 
Vizagapatam  in  Lat.  IT"  54'  N.,  Long.  83=*  31'  E.  It  was  formerly 
a  settlement  of  the  Dutch.  Tombstones  well  engraved,  of  the  date 
of  A.  D.  1623,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  old  burial  groimd.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  celebrated  for  its  cotton  piece  goods,  which  the  East 
India  Company  largely  exported.  The  trade  is  now  limited  and 
chiefly  to  the  straits  through  Native  merchants.  Bimlipatam  is  now 
noted  for  the  extensive  sugar  works  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Com- 
pany at  Chittawalsa  three  miles  off*,  where  the  latest  English  machinery 
has  been  introduced,  and  upwards  of  6,000  tons  of  sugar  are  already 
exported  annually.  There  are  also  three  Indigo  factories  at  or  near 
Bimlipatam. 


RAJAHMUNDRY. 

Tins  District  is  bounded  on  the  X,  W,  by  the  Hjdcrabad  Country  ; 
ou  the  north  by  the  Nugpore  Territory,  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Vi- 
zagapaliUQ  District.  On  the  eiut  and  south-east  by  the  Bay  of  Boa- 
gal,  and  on  tho  south-west  and  west  by  the  District  of  Mosulipatam. 
It  lictf  between  N.  kt.  10'  18'  (Xarsapoor  Point)  and  17'  35'  North. 
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Tho  aspect  of  the  eountry   is  very  different  in  the 

north-west  purlion  of  the  Dntiriet  to  whot  it  is  in  tho 

eoulh-eoHt.    Towards  the  west  thecitunlry  is  eh'vatcd  and  picturesque, 

aud  liitthcr  Burtli  ranges  of  niouatttim  clulhcd  with  wood  boiutd  tho 
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scene.  About  40  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Rajahmundry,  the 
Godavery  enters  the  District  through  one  of  the  magnificent  gorges 
in  the  hills.  There  is  a  pleasing  view  from  the  top  of  the  Court  House 
at  Rajahmundry,  where  the  Godavery  is  generally  deep,  and  clear, 
and  about  1 J  miles  in  width  ;  the  water  being  kept  at  a  high  level  by 
the  anicut  at  Dowlaishwaram  some  6  miles  to  the  S.  £.  In  the  east* 
em  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  District  towards  the  sea,  the 
country  is  flat,  and  uninteresting,  except  as  far  as  the  eye  is  relieved 
by  the  sheets  of  fertile  land  due  to  the  irrigation  of  the  Godavery. 
TheAnnicut  or  dam  thrown  across  this  river  in  1846,  is  still  adding 
greatly  to  the  breadth  of  rice  cultivation,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people,  by  supplying  their  tanks,  and  affording  means  of  commu- 
nication by  navigable  canals. 

The  Godavery  is  the  only  river  of  any  name  in  the 
District.  At  Dowlaishwaram  where  the  Annicut  is  built 
it  divides  into  two  streams,  the  country  between  which  is  generally 
called  the  Delta.  The  branch  that  flows  to  the  eastward  is  called  the 
Gautami,  and  passing  by  Neelapilly  and  the  French  Settlement  of 
Yanam  debouches  soon  efter  into  the  sea,  2  miles  south  of  Coringa. 
Cbringa  itself  is  on  a  small  river  a  kind  of  streamlet  from  the  Godavery. 
Near  the  sea,  the  Godavery  forms  numerous  sand  banks.  The  branch  that 
flows  to  the  southward,  is  called  the  Vasishta,  and  enters  the  sea  4  or 
5  miles  south  of  If  arsapoor.  There  is  another  branch  which  takes  off 
from  this  and  flows  easterly  to  the  sea  near  Bendamoorlunka.  This 
branch  is  called  the  Vjniatyen. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  Godavery  overflows  its  banks,  and  numerous 
islands  or  "  lunkas"  have  been  formed  by  the  deposit  left  on  tlie 
subsidence  of  the  river.  The  soil  of  these  lunkas  is  rich,  and  yields 
crops  of  tobacco  of  a  superior  quality.  The  banks  of  the  river  have 
however  lately  been  raised  and  strengthened  in  several  places ;  the 
spread  of  water  during  the  floods  is  therefore  not  now  so  great,  and 
considerable  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  lunkas. 

The  Godavery  where  the  Annicut  is  built  across,  is  4  miles  wide,  but 
three  small  islands  in  the  stream  form  as  it  were  abutments  between 
which  are  the  walls  of  the  Dam.  Its  cost  has  been  about  9  J  lacs  of 
Rupees  (£950,000)  and  the  canals,  and  irrigating  channels  excavated 
in  connection  with  it  are  estimated  at  about  15  lacs  (£1,50,000)  more. 
They  are  not  however  uU  completed  yet,  (A.  D.  1854) 
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Tlicre  are  four  divisions  of  the  Aniucut,  separated  by  the  three  islands 
(one  of  them  is  rather  the  point  of  a  tract  widening  to  a  base  of  some 
miles  to^^rds  the  sea)  before  mentioned. 

The  1st  branch  or  wall  from  the  east  or  Dowlaishwaram  side  is  1,624 
yards  long.  It  spans  from  Dowlaishwaram  to  the  1st  island  called 
*'  Pitchika  lunka."  The  2d  branch  is  the  Ralee,  954  yards  long  span- 
ning from  Pitchika  lunka  to  the  head  of  the  island  which  forms  the 
Raleo  talook.  The  3d  portion  is  the  Muddoor,  516  yards  long,  and 
spims  to  the  island  called  "  Muddoor  limka."  Between  this  and  tho 
main  is  the  4th  or  Vij^swaram  branch  862  yards  long,  spanning  to 
the  village  of  Vij^swaram  on  the  weat  bank. 

The  main  artificial  channels  are  the  Samulcottah  and  Thooliah  Baga, 
led  ofi"  from  the  cast  or  Dowlaishwaram  head-sluice.  There  are  other 
channels  in  progress.*  The  Ralee  channel  irrigates  the  Ralee  talook 
or  Delta  proper,  and  from  this  stream  water  i&  conducted  over  the 
Gunnaverum  aqueduct  to  irrigate  the  Nuggarum  talook. 

The  Palcole,  Eakerpurroo,  Yenkiah,  Nukkala,  and  Yelmunchilly 
channels  water  tho  western  tract  including  a  portion  of  the  District  of 
ilasulipatam.     The  three  first  of  these  are  also  navigable. 

The  natural  rivers  in  the  Delta  are  the  Thooliah,  the  Weiyairoo, 
the  Oosta  Nuddee,  and  several  minor  streams  all  of  which  have  been 
improved — and  the  two  first  embanked  and  locked,  to  adapt  them  for 
navigation.  Tho  traffic  on  the  Thooliah  Baga  between  Dowlaishwa- 
ram and  Cocanada  is  already  very  considerable.  The  distance  is  rather 
more  than  30  miles.  The  Weij-airoo,  with  the  aid  of  the  Vcnkiah 
channel  han  been  rendered  navigable  to  within  18  miles  of  the  town 
of  Masulipatam,  and  boats  can  now  pass  from  above  the  Annicut,  by  the 
salt  river,  which  debouches  between  Chinna  OoUapoUem  and  Samul- 
divi  to  the  sea. 

Dowlaishwaram  is  the  Ilead  Quarters  of  the  Civil  Engineer's  divi- 
sion. Most  of  the  Officers'  houses  are  built  on  a  rocky  hill  about  a  milo 
from  the  river.  The  Government  Workshop  and  Foundry  where  a 
steam  engine  is  constantly  employed — the  Quarry — ^and  other  works  in 
the  vicinity — and  the  little  steamers  plying  to  and  fro,  give  an  air  of 
activity  to  the  place  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
iry.  The  Native  population  of  tho  village  amounts  to  upwards  of 
4,000.  Midway  between  Dowlaishwaram  and  Rajahmundry  is  situ- 
ated the  Sugar  Factory  of  Messrs.  Arbttthnot  and  Co.,  which  has  now 
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bcon  c^i«bU$licd  some  years  and  caused  a  great  impidse  to  the  trade 
Mid  prosjKrity  of  the  District.  The  annual  expenditure  has  been  lately 
bi^twivn  4  and  5  lacs,  and  a  similar  sum  was  spent  in  1863  by  Govem- 
mout  on  the  Public  works. 

The  only  large  tank  in  the  District  is  that  of  Lingumpurty  con- 
st nicUHl  about  170  years  since  by  a  Zemindar  of  Peddapoor.  It  is  form- 
ed by  a  large  bund  thrown  across  a  gorge  in  the  hills :  in  form  it  is 
triangular,  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  of  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

Natural  The  agricultural  products  are  about  thirty  kinds  of 

paddy,  jonnaloo,  gimtaloo,  gingely,  grams,  cotton,  plain- 
tains,  sugar-cane,  betel,  tobacco,  garlic,  chillies,  turmeric,  &c.  Tlio 
tobacco,  as  before  observed,  grows  on  the  lunkas.  The  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated  in  the  Peddapoor  talook  and  Pittapoor  Zemindary,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Yellairoo  stream  which,  though  small,  has  a  constant 
flow  of  water  through  the  year.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is 
also  raised  in  the  Delta  of  the  Godavery.  The  cultivators  do  not  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  crop  from  the  same  spot  oftener  than  every  third  or 
fourth  year,  but  during  the  intermediate  time,  plants  of  the  legumi- 
nous tribes  are  cultivated.  Six  poimds  of  juice  from  good  canes  peld 
one  pound  of  sugar.  The  refuse  is  given  to  cattle  or  carried  away  by 
labourers.  Tlie  cultivation  of  cotton  is  general  in  Rajahmundr}',  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  surface,  more  especially  in  the  parts 
remote  from  the  coast,  the  produce  is  not  great  in  amount  or  superior 
in  quality. 

Salt  is  manufactured  for  the  Company's  Monopoly  at  the  two  Cotaurs 
of  Pittapoor  near  Cocanada,  and  Mogultoor  near  Narsapoor.  It  is  sold 
for  consumption,  both  in  the  district  and  beyond  the  frontier,  and  also 
in  considerable  quantities,  (about  50,000  maunds,)  for  exportation  by 
Eca  to  Calcutta.  The  sales  of  the  last  six  years  have  been  on  an  average 
2  J  lacs  of  Bengal  maunds  per  annimi,  including  about  1,500  maimds 
sold  annually  at  cost  price  to  the  French  Settlement  at  Yanam. 

The  agricultural  implements  in  use  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
The  common  Native  plough  has  been  found  to  answer  best,  the  iron 
ones  manufactured  at  Porto  Novo  having  been  found  too  heavy  for 
the  cattle  which  are  of  a  small,  and  of  a  stunted  breed  from  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  the  hot  weather.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  andiux) 
kept  in  considerable  numbers  on  account  of  the  manure  they  yield. 
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Of  the  manufacturee  of  Rajalunundry  the  cliief  are 
the  cloths,  which,  in  by-gone  times  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  English  markets.  Napkins,  table  cloths  and  drills  in  imi- 
tation of  the  produce  of  Europe,  are  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
Muslins  of  fine  quality  are  made  at  Oopauda  near  Cocanada.  The 
carpenters  of  Rajahmundry  are  skilful  workmen,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Coringa,  where  they  are  much  engaged  in  ship  and  boat 
building. 

Bfxirtixig  As  a  sporting  country  Rajahmundry  has  many  recom- 

mendations.  The  Hills  are  lull  of  tigers,  bears,  cheetas, 
wild  hogs  and  peafowl — in  the  plains  and  jungles  are  abundance  of 
antelope  and  spotted  deer, — the  sambur  and  porcupine  are'  constantly 
met  with  and  occasionally  the  bison.  Of  the  feathered  tribe,  the 
aquatic  birds  are  by  {ar  the  most  numerous,  though  florikin  abound 
in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

Sailing  Dircc-         'Th®  mosi  southem  part  of  the  district  on  the  coast, 
tions.  ig  Narsapoor  Point,  which  forms  the  western  shore  of 

the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  in  Lat.  W  18'  N.,  Long.  81*  41'  E. 
From  this  a  shallow  flat  extends  with  4  fathoms  on  it  about  2  J  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  channel  leading  into  the  river  is  between  two 
sands  on  which  the  water  breaks  :  the  least  wat^r  in  it  is  5  feet  at  low 
tide.  Narsapoor  Point  bears  from  Point  Divy  N.  66®  E.  distant 
about  38  miles. 

From  Narsapoor  Point  the  coast  stretches  along  about  N.  62®  E. 
to  Hondemioorlunka  river  in  Lat.  16®  23'  N.  The  coast  between  is 
thickly  wooded  but  low,  and  is  safe  to  approach  to  6  and  8  fathoms, 
but  the  soundings  to  seaward  deepen  suddenly  to  50  and  100  fathoms 
about  0  miles  oflf  shore.  From  Bendermoorlunka  the  coast  runs  N, 
60®  K.  15  miles,  and  then  N.  45®  £.  15  miles  more,  where  there  is  a 
small  grove  of  brab  trees  near  the  beach,  bearing  from  Coringa 
Light  House  S.  |  W.  14  miles. 

The  coast  between  Bendermoorlunka  and  this  grove  is  low  ai^d 
sandy,  and  in  ha/y  weather  is  seldom  visible  more  than  4  or  5  miles 
off.  From  this  grove  the  coast  runs  N.  by  E.  J  E.  till  abreast  of  Coringa 
Light  which  is  2  mUes  in  shore  in  Lat.  16®  49'  N..  Ixmg.  82®  18'  20" 
E.  near  the  N.  E.  extreme  of  the  low  jungle  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Godavery  river.  The  coa«t  is  all  very  low  and  shrubby,  and  (^)ght 
not  to  be  approached  under  10  fathoms,  in  doing  which  great  cattlion 
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IB  requisite  aa  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  but  a  few  miles  to  sea- 
ward. The  spit  of  sand  forming  the  north  point  of  the  bank  on  which 
the  Light  House  is  built,  runs  out  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
Light  House  to  about  Lat.  16®  54\ 

A  Vessel  bound  into  Coringa  Bay  with  a  fair  wind  from  the  south* 
ward  ought  to  stand  along  shore  in  10  or  11  fathoms  until  the  Light 
House  bears  west.  She  may  then  continue  a  northerly  course  keep- 
ing in  10  fathoms  until  the  Light  House  bears  S.  W.  She  will  then 
sight  the  Flag  Staff  at  Juggemaikpooram  to  the  westward,  and  ought 
to  haul  in  towards  it,  not  coming  under  6  fathoms  until  it  bears  W.  i 
S.  or  W.  by  S. :  she  may  then  stand  direct  for  it,  and  anchor  in  4 
fathoms  sorb  mud,  the  Light  House  bearing  S.  by  E.  |  E.,  and  the 
Flag  Staff  W.  by  S.  J  8.  In  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  the  anchorage  is 
about  f  mile  more  to  the  eastward  in  5  fathoms.  This  Flag  Staff  is 
in  Lat.  16**  56'  N.,  Long.  82**  13'  15"  E.  It  is  situated  a  mile  in 
shore,  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  creek  which  divides  it  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Cocanada,  and  at  the  mouth  of  which  creek  is  the  landing 
place. 

Vessels  bound  into  Coringa  Bay  with  a  working  wind  from  the  west-- 
ward  ought  not  whilst  under  9  fathoms  to  bring  the  Flag  Staff  to 
bear  to  the  northward  of  W.  |  S.,  and  should  stand  over  in  a  north 
westerly  course  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  to  6  fathoms,  and  then 
tack  to  the  anchorage.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  spit  the  Flag 
Staff  bears  W.  by  N.  distant  8  miles,  and  the  light  House  S.  S.  W. 
5  miles. 

The  town  of  Coringa  is  not  visible  from  the  anchorage.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  small  branch  from  the  Oodavery  river,  which  is  fast  filling 
up;  though  it  is  expected  that  Government  will  employ  a  steam 
dredge  to  keep  it  dear.  The  channel  leading  to  Coringa  from  the  an- 
chorage off  Juggemaikpooram  is  very  narrow,  and  in  some  parts  has 
not  more  than  3}  feet  at  low  water.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  vessels  are  often  kept  here  for  weeks  when  going  in  for 
repair,  waiting  for  a  high  tide.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  the  river 
entrance  is  about  7  feet. 

Coringa  Town  bears  West  from  the  Light  House,  distant  5J  miles, 
and  from  Juggemaikpooram  nearly  south,  8  miles. 

TheTeloogoolan-         ^  Rajahmundry  is  the  centre  of  a  semi-circle  oc- 
*^'*'*®*  cupied  by  a  nation  who  speak  the  Teloogoo  language 
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this  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  in  which  some  account  of  that 
language  may  be  introduced. 

The  people  who  speak  Teloogoo  are  called  Telingas.  The  lan- 
guage borrows  largely  from  Sanscrit,  and,  in  colloquial  use,  from 
Hindoostanee ;  yet  it  is  an  original  tongue ;  and  he  that  is  already 
acquainted  with  Sanscrit,  with  Hindoostanee,  or  any  other  language, 
may  yet  find  himself  unable  to  imderstand  poetry,  correspondence, 
or  conversation  in  Teloogoo. 

The  alphabet  used  shows  that  Teloogoo  originated  in  the  Carnataca 
language,  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  This  language  is 
commonly  called  Canarese,  but  its  use  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Ca- 
nara.     It  is  spoken  throughout  Mysore. 

The  ancient  Teloogoo  princes  are  spoken  of  as  Canuttaca  Dorwlu  ;  but 
in  modem  da)rs,  the  two  languages Canaresc  and  Teloogoo  are  as  different 
as  Welsh  and  English.  All  Sanscrit  literature  in  this  part  of  India  is 
preaen'ed  in  tha  Teloogoo  character^  in  which,  as  in  the  other  alphabets 
of  Southern  India,  Sanscrit  is  written  with  perfect  ease.  Indeed, 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  Sanscrit  volume  in  any  other  character. 
The  pronunciation  of  Sanscrit  among  the  Teloogoos  corresponds  with 
the  purest  pronimciation  used  at  Benares.  The  Teloogoos  frequently 
advert  to  the  idea  that  Sanscrit  is  the  mother  of  their  language,  just 
as  in  older  times,  we  used  to  look  upon  Latin  as  the  source  of  English. 
This  notion  very  naturaUy  arises  from  their  ancient  gnunmars  being 
written  in  Sanscrit,  and  constructed  on  Sanscrit  principles,  yet  San- 
scrit is  far  from  being  generally  cultivated ;  perhaps,  among  tho 
educated  classes,  one-third  of  the  Teloogoos  can  read  tho  vernacular 
poets ;  and  of  that  third,  not  one  in  twenty  has  ever  been  instructed 
in  the  Sanscrit  literature. 

Others  assert  that  at  least  Teloogoo  poetry  originates  in  Sanscrit,  but 
in  orthography  all  the  laws  of  permutation  and  elision  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  every  law  of  the  Teloogoo  prosody  is  totally  dissimilar  to 
Sanscrit,  although  five  or  six  metres,  (out  of  some  hundreds)  have  been 
imitated  from  that  language. 

The  circle  which  has  been  mentioned  docs  not  include  all  those  ^mrts 
of  the  Indian  peninsula  where  the  language  is  spoken  ;  for  the  Te- 
loogoos have  emigrated  to  \'arious  partis  of  Southern  India  ;  thus  a 
knowledge  of  their  language  will  be  available  in  the  Tamil  districts, 
and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras.     \Vo  find  however 
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no  signs  of  immigration  into  the  Teloogoo  districts ;  the  tjrranny  of 
the  Mussulman  nilers  of  Telingana  in  former  days,  is  generally  refer- 
red to  as  accounting  for  this  fact. 

Christianity  has  hitherto  made  little  progress  among  the  Teloo- 
goos,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  Hindoos,  of  the  two  brahminical  sects, 
followers  either  of  Vishnu  or  Siva ;  or  else  the  Jungamas,  who  look 
upon  the  others  a«  mere  idolaters,  while  they  themselves  worship  the 
symbol  of  Iswara,  "  The  Supreme,''  suspended  on  their  breasts.  The 
Mussulmans  are  widely  spread  through  the  country,  but  are  in  a 
degraded  state ;  they  continue  to  talk  Hindoostanee,  but  few  can 
write  it  ;  indeed,  they  are  so  illiterate,  that  their  accounts  and 
correspondence  generally  are  in  the  Teloogoo  writing  of  a  Brahmin. 
Under  their  dominion,  which  lasted  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
Teloogoo  literature  fell  very  low,  and  has  only  gradually  revived 
under  the  British  Government.  Yet  no  part  of  the  ancient  and  fa- 
vorite volumes  has  perished,  and  a  great  fondness  for  their  popular 
poems  has  been  in  recent  days  the  motive  of  continual  publications 
that  issue  from  the  presses  at  Madras. 

When  we  first  read  their  poems,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
dialect  used  is  entirely  diflFerent  from  that  we  daily  speak  and  ^T-ite, 
but  a  little  advance  in  knowledge  will  show  us  that  the  polished  dia- 
lect of  Teloogoo,  used  by  the  poets,  deviates  no  more  from  the  spoken 
dialect,  than  the  language  of  Milton,  Pope,  and  Byron  differs  from  the 
English  we  speak  and  write.  From  the  harmony  of  this  language, 
some  have  called  it  the  Italian  of  India.  Doubtless  in  the  poems, 
and  in  the  pronimciation  of  retired  villages,  it  is  very  melodious,  but 
like  Italian,  it  has  many  a  rough  and  coarse  dialect,  and  the  Teloo- 
goo used  in  our  courts  of  justice,  is  a  strange  jargon,  in  which  Eng- 
lish and  Persian  phrases  are  thickly  interspersed,  forming  a  jumble 
that  is  at  first  difficult  to  an  Englishman  who  otherwise  may  be  a 
good  proficient  in  the  language. 

In  another  vcrj'  important  respect  it  resembles  Italian,  for  no  part  of 
the  language,  not  even  in  the  oldest  poems,  has  become  obsolete, 
and  to  a  beginner,  we  could  not  recommend  an  easier  volume  than 
the  Prab/nt  Linga  Liia,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  seven  hun- 
dred years  old.  Some  attribute  it  to  a  more  remote  age,  but  certainly 
it  was  written  before  the  Mussulmans  invaded  the  country.  The  Teloo- 
goos  themselves  think  that  the  dialegt  used  in  the  northern  (or  what 
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they  themficlves  call  the  eastern)  part  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
elegant  ;  and  the  worst  dialect  is  that  spoken  at  Madras. 

A  foreigner  may  be  excused  for  percei\'ing  little  difference  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  every  where  equally  corrupted  with  Hindoostanee  and  Eng- 
lish phrases  :  nay,  some  of  the  modem  poetry,  (witness  the  tale  of  Boh- 
hilly  and  the  Bhaiiia  Cari  Veipa  Satacum),  is  full  of  foreign  words. 


Rajahmiindry . 

The  chief  town  in  the  district,  ib  365  miles  from  Madras.      It 
is  sitimted  on  the  left  or  north-eastern  bank  of  the  rif er  Qodavery, 
in  I^t.   16®  50'  N.  and  Long.  81®  53*  east.     It  is  built  on  some- 
what elevated  ground,    and  consists    of  one  principal   street  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  running  nearly  duo  north  and  south  in  which 
is   the   chief  bazaar.     The   houses   on   each   side   are   generally   of 
one  story  in  height,  are  built  of  mud  and  tiled.     Several  narrow 
lanes  run  out  of  the  principal  street,  east  and  west :  those  to  the 
west  proceed  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
consiBt  of  mean  houses  built  of  mud  with  here  and  there  a  large 
upstaired  dwelling,  the  property  of  the  Zemindars  of  the  district, 
and  of  some  respectable  inhabitants  who  are  chiefly  Brahmins.     The 
streets  on  the  cast  aide  of  the  bazaar  are  narrow  and  very  irregular^ 
consisting  of  houses  of  the  same  description,  occupied  by  persons  of 
various  castes.     The  Godavery  is  here  nearly  2  miles  wide,  and  cross- 
ing it  waA  formerly  a  tedious  business,  especially  during  the  freshes 
An  enteri>rij<ing  Company  however  have  recently  established  a  steam 
{vrry. 

The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  about  14,700,  one-tenth  of 
whom  are  Brahmins  and  Mussulmans,  and  the  remainder  Sudras  and  Pa- 
rialis.    The  Mussulmans  are  comparatively  a  poor  race  ;  many  mosques 
however,  are  still  standing,  which  show  that  formerly  they  miist  liavo 
bet^ii  wealthy  and  numi'rouH. 

The  Fort  is  eituate<l  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  having  high  mud  wall*,  and  a  ditch  now  partially  filled  up. 
It  lA  umially  garrisomxl  by  two  companies  of  the  Native  regiment  sta- 
tioned at  Hamulcottah  ;  the  barracks,  hospital,  jail,  magazine,  and  lines 
of  the  detachment  are  within  the  fort.  The  barracks  are  situated  in 
the  south-east  comer,  and  consist  of  one  long  puckah  building  with  a 
tiled  roof. 
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The  Hospital  of  the  cantonment  is  a  long  and  narrow  edifice  on  a 
rising  ground  immediately  under  the  wall  of  the  fort — it  is  open  and 
airy,  sheltered  from  the  rain  by  two  large  tamarind  trees.  The  lines 
occupied  by  the  detachment  consist  of  four  rows  of  thatched  huts. 
The  magazine  was  formerly  a  small  Native  temple  built  of  large  slabs 
of  black  granite.  The  jail  is  a  square  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
fort  calculated  to  hold  400  prisoners.  It  is  built  of  substantial  mate- 
rials and  flagged  with  large  stones.  Within  the  fort  are  likewise  the 
Civil  and  Session,  and  Subordinate  Court  Houses,  besides  one  good 
private  house,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Government  Provincial  School 
On  the  northern  rampart  of  the  fort  is  a  neat  little  Churchy  recently 
erected  by  subscription.  ♦ 


Narsapoor, 

A  town  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  district  situated  on  the  Yashista 
branch  of  the  Godavery  about  6  miles  from  its  mouth.  Adjoining  it 
is  what  remains  of  the  town  of  Madapollem,  once  famous  for  its  cloths. 
The  trade  has  very  considerably  diminished  since  the  abandonment  of 
the  manufacture  by  the  Company's  Government.  The  average  annual 
expenditure  in  the  district  on  this  account  in  former  times  was  for 
both  factories,  (Neelapilly  and  Madapollem),  8  lacs,  one-third  of 
which  was  probably  spent  on  account  of  the  latter,  and  the  exports 
were  proportionately  large.  The  factories  were  abolished  in  1827. 
Tent  cloth  of  a  superior  strength  and  quality  is  still  supplied  by  eon- 
tractors  to  the  Commissariat  Department  at  Masulipatam,  but  it  is 
mmiufactured  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Kajah- 
mundry.  The  former  factory  buildings,  godowns,  and  premises,  have 
now  become  private  property.  A  portion  of  the  ground  is  occupied 
by  the  Travellers*  bungalow,  and  for  the  remainder  negotiations  have 
been  made  with  the  owners  for  its  appropriation  to  building  purposes. 
Three-fourths  of  the  site  on  which  the  old  town  of  Madapollem  for- 
merly stood,  has  been  carried  away  by  the  annual  encroachments  of 
the  Godavcrj',  and  to  proWde  shelter  and  accommodation  to  those 
whose  houses  have  thus  been  destroyed  and  for  the  increasing  popula- 
tion  of  Narsapoor,  a  new  pettah  has  been  projected  by  the  local  offi- 
cers, and  the  payment  of  the  ncccssar}'  equivalent  in  land  or  money 
to  tlic  owners  of  the  ground  on  which  it  will  be  built  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Government.  The  population  of  Karsopoor  and  Madapol- 
lem combined  ia  about  8,000. 
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Narsapoor  is  also  a  8eai)orl,  now  frequented  chiefly  by  Native  craft, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Honorable  Company's  cloth  trade  it  was  resorted 
to  by  English  ships  of  large  size.  Vessels  are  built  and  repaired  in  mud 
docks  on  the  banks  of  the  river — the  anchorage  is  several  miles  from 
the  mouth,  depth  5  or  6  fathoms.  At  high  tide  there  is  about  8  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar ;  outside  the  bar  is  a  shifting  sand  bank,  which 
has  much  increased  in  size  of  late  years,  and  the  entrance  is  from  the 
south  between  the  sands.  Lightly  laden  vessels  enter  the  river  by  a 
circuitous  channel,  known  to  the  Native  pilots.  Most  of  the  cargo 
is  discharged  at  Antavedy,  a  place  of  religious  resort  situated  near 
the  sea,  close  to  the  river's  mouth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
might  be  done  to  improve  the  bar,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  im- 
pediments which  now  exist,  Narsapoor  would  probably  in  time  recover 
itB  former  importance  as  a  seaport.  The  annual  value  of  exports 
now  amounts  to  about  a  lac  of  Rupees,  notwithstanding  the  utter  want 
of  any  proper  approach  to  the  town.  With  a  fine  navigation  canal 
leading  from  the  principal  agricultural  towns  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  with  an  improved  exit  from  this  branch  of  the  Godavery, 
which  is  no  less  than  40  or  50  feet  deep  opposite  the  town,  Narsapoor 
would  in  a  very  few  years  become  the  important  place  of  trade  for 
which  its  natural  position  seems  eminently  to  adapt  it.  There  are 
many  resident  merchants  of  wealth  and  respectability,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  encountered  at  their  own  port,  they  are 
obliged  to  transfer  much  of  their  trade  to  Coringa.  European  capital 
might  be  laid  out  here  to  great  advantage^  and  a  resident  European 
merchant  of  experience  and  energy  might  expect  success.  The  cli- 
mate is  excellent,  and  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  European  oon- 
Rtitution ;  the  health  of  the  Native  inhabitants  also  is  remarkable,  and 
living  is  particularly  moderate.  Narsapoor  is  the  residence  of  the 
Sub-Collector  of  the  district. 

Narsapoor  possesses  an  English  and  Vernacular  School  for  boys,  and 
also  a  girls'  School,  both  of  which  have  been  founded  and  are  carefuUy 
supervised  by  the  present  local  Revenue  authorities.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  local  subscriptions,  chiefly  from  the  Native  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  former  is  between 
70  and  80,  and  in  the  latter  about  30.  There  are  likewise  missionary 
Schools  for  boys  and  girU  attended  chiefly  by  the  lower  castes.  There 
are  also  branch  Schools  in  several  of  the  large  towns  of  the  Sub-Col- 
kctorate,  at  Palode,  rcnnagonda;  and  Asonta. 
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Palode 


Is  6  miles  from  Narsapoor.  It  was  formerly  a  Dutch  town  of  some 
importance — and  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  the  weekly 
market  is  numerously  attended.  There  are  a  few  resident  descendants 
of  Dutch  families,  and  an  English  Baptist  Missionary  resides  there, 
who  also  farms  a  considerable  quantity  of  land.  The  School  is  chiefly 
supported  by  the  comaties  or  traders,  and  numbers  nearly  50  scholars. 
There  is  also  a  Missionary  School  for  the  lower  castes. 


Pennagonda 

Was  the  former  residence  of  one  of  the  ancient  Zemindars.  It  lies 
north  of  Narsapoor,  16  miles  on  the  direct  road  to  Rajahmundry. 
This  road,  almost  the  only  one  in  the  district,  is  called  Forbes'  road, 
from  the  name  of  its  projector,  the  former  Sub-Collector.  It  joins 
the  river  bank  at  Eakerpimnoo,  which  has  been  much  cut  up  by  suc- 
cessive floods  of  the  Godavery,  and  by  the  numerous  channels  which 
now  enter  into  the  country.  It  will  be  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  the  fine  navigation  canal  now  in  progress  from  the  Annicut  to  Nar- 
sapoor and  Mogultoor,  by  Pennagonda  and  Palode. 


Asanta 


Is  one  of  the  largest  and.  richest  agricultural  villages  in  the  district ; 
it  pelds  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  18,000  Rupees,  and  is  now  wa- 
tered by  Annicut  channels.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  in  a  mast 
prosperous  condition,  and  at  their  desire  a  School  was  established  in 
the  village. 


Mogultoor. 

This  town  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  It  is  situated  5  miles 
from  Narsapoor  on  the  road  to  Masulipatara.  The  Tahsildar's  Talook 
Cutcherrj'  is  here,  and  also  the  Salt  Darogah's.  The  Pans  and  the 
Cotaur  are  close  by.  Outside  the  town  is  a  fort  of  mud  walls,  in- 
habited by  a  pensioned  Rajah,  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Zemin- 
dar, who  once  ix)8se8sed  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  in  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Godavery. 
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Rasole. 

Is  in  the  Nugganim  talook  which  is  watered  by  the  aqueduct 
whose  59  arches  span  the  VjTiatayam  branch  of  the  Qodavery.  Is  a 
tliriving  little  ^'illage,  remarkable  as  the  locality  chosen  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sugar  factory,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  rum  distill- 
ed by  the  European  method.  "Want  of  capital  alone  has  prevented 
the  European  gentleman,  to  whom  the  establishment  belongs,  from 
carrying  out  his  project  with  success ;  but  with  certain  irrigation  for 
the  future,  the  extension  of  sugar-cane  and  the  cultivation  of  other 
vahiablo  products,  affords  a  wide  field  of  enterprize  to  all  who  have  a 
modonito  capital  and  a  good  stock  of  energy  and  perseverance  to 
carrj'  them  through  the  first  diflBculties  they  may  encounter. 


Cocanada. 

Tin's  large  village  is  the  station  of  the  Collector  and  Head  As- 
f»istunt.  It  is  on  the  coast  in  Lat.  16 '^  58'  N. ;  opposite  to  it  is 
the  anchorage  for  ships  landing  or  receiving  cargo  for  Coringa, 
which  town  is  some  miles  distant  up  one  of  the  small  ofishoota  of 
the  Godavcry,  where  large  vessels  cannot  enter.  (See  Sailing  direc- 
lionn.)  Cocunada  is  a  rising  place,  the  residence  of  several  European 
luerchant/i,  and  of  the  Master  Attendant.  The  exports  are  annual- 
ly increasing,  and  by  means  of  the  Annicut  channels  there  is  water 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  district.  A  commodioua  canal 
boat  for  |>assengers  and  light  goods  runs  daily  to  and  from  Rajah- 
mundry  about  -JT  miles.  "When  the  Godavery  navigation  is  opened 
towards  the  Nugpore  country,  Cocanada  will  become  a  still  more  im- 
portant place,  fur  it  will  then  bo  the  port  of  shipment  for  all  the 
cotton  which  is  now  conveyed  from  Berar  by  tedious  land  journey  to 
Bombay.  Its  roadstead  is  very  secure  in  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and 
fthipM  may  be  safely  heeled  over  for  repairs.  Landing  is  easily  effect- 
c<I  in  common  sailing  boats.  Separated  by  a  snudl  stream  which 
forms  the  entrance  for  boats,  is  the  village  of  Juggemaikpooram.  It 
may  in  fact  be  considered  part  of  Cocanada.  A  neat  little  Church  has 
lately  been  built  here. 


Corfa^a* 

About  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Cocanada,  is  the  only  place  between  Trineo* 
malcc  and  Calcutta  where  ships  can  bo  docked,  but  the  mouth  of  the  ii« 
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ver  is  shallow  and  filled  up  with  sandbanks  which  have  so  accumulated 
of  late  years,*  that  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  anchor  off  Cocanada. 

The  river  off  the  town  of  Coringa  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  English 
and  Native  vessels  are  built  on  its  banks  and  repaired  in  mud  docks. 
Though  the  English  vessels  are  but  few,  Coringa  can  boast  of  some 
300  Native  craft,  varying  from  70  to  400  tons  burthen,  and  affording 
employment  for  a  large  sea-faring  population.  A  brisk  trade  is  kept 
up  with  Moulmein,  Rangoon  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  to  which 
places  there  is  a  considerable  annual  emigration ;  the  emigrants  re- 
maining 3  or  4  years,  and  then  returning  with  their  savings.  Nume- 
rous vessels  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  salt  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  remaining  trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  The  houses  for  Europeans  at 
Coringa  are  few,  the  merchants  being  principally  Natives. 

Two  miles  inland  from  Coringa  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the 
town  of  Tallacaivoo,  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  connected  with  the 
shipping,  and  a  couple  of  miles  further  inland,  are  the  yards  of  two 
European  ship  builders ;  one  mile  still  further,  and  five  miles  from 
Coringa,  stands  the  town  of  Neelapilly  close  to  which  is  Ingeram. 
These  were  very  important  places  before  the  abolition  of  the  E.  I. 
Company's  trade,  and  the  old  factory  buildings  and  houses,  occupied 
by  the  commercial  resident  and  his  staff,  still  remain.  Both  these 
towns  are  now  much  deteriorated,  and  the  cloth  trade  which  in  former 
days  amoimted  to  many  lacs  a  year,  has  fearfully  diminished  under 
the  influence  of  Manchester  competition ;  one  or  two  Eiiropean  Mer- 
chants still  reside  here.  The  country  is  very  low  and  annually  sub- 
merged during  the  Godavery  freshes. 

The  only  obstacle  at  present  existing  to  the  construction  of  vessels 
of  a  large  size,  which  might  otherwise  be  built  in  any  part  of  the 
river  between  Coringa  and  Neelapilly,  is  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
on  the  Coringa  bar,  and  this  has  hitherto  prevented  the  yards  from 
turning  out  any  craft  of  a  greater  burthen  than  600  tons  ;  (the  ves- 
sels that  have  been  built  here  of  that  size  are  as  good  as  English  built.) 
The  same  cause  prevents  the  admission  of  large  ships  for  repairs.  A 
dredge  is  now  at  work  on  the  bar,  and  some  improvement  has  already 
been  effected  in  the  channel.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  effectually 
deepened,  so  that  large  ships  wanting   repairs  may  no   longer   be 

*  The  Light  House  on  Hopo  Island  U  now  3  miles  from  tho  water  mark,  and  needs  to 
be  heightened.  The  Survey  Chart  of  the  roads  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  a  new  surrey 
is  urgently  required,  with  careful  soundings,  and  delineation  of  the  rarious  small  channels. 
A  llarbour  light  would  alio  be  Tcry  desirable,  ai  it  ia  ycry  difficult  Xq  find  tho  Bar  at  Qo- 
Canada  aft«r  luadown. 


MASULIPATAM. 

A  district  and  collectorate  lying  between  Lat.  15°  45' 
aaMbon.  ^^^  j^^  j^,  ^^  ^^^    ^g,  g^,  ^^  gjj,^    j^  ^  ^^jj 

miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  being  bounded  on  the  nortb-eaet 
by  the  river  Godavery,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on 
the  north'west  by  tho  Nizam's  territoricB,  and  on  the  aoutb-\rcst  by 
the  river  Klstnah. 
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The  excessive  heat  in  May  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes 
which  occasionally  set  in  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  blow  until  night- 
fall. In  June  the  rains  commence,  when  the  temperature  in  the  day 
falls  to  86^.  The  rains  continue  until  the  end  of  October,  the  annual 
average  fall  being  about  35  inches.  In  November  the  cool  season 
commences,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  gradually  falls  to 
62^  at  sunrise,  retaining  that  point  with  little  variation  imitil  Februa- 
ry. At  noon,  in  November,  December  and  January,  the  range  is 
from  TG*"  to  80*. 

Town  and  Villa-        ^^  ^^7  towns  in  the  district  are  Masolipatam,  Jug- 
ges.  giapettah  and  EUore,  though  there  are  some  places  as 

Beizwarrah  and  Condapilly  which  almost  deserve  the  name. 

The  whole  coimtry  is  however  densely  filled  with  villages,  some 
containing  1,000  or  2,000  people,  others  not  more  than  100  or  200. 
In  all  the  large  villages  there  is  a  pagoda  dedicated  to  Yishnu  or 
Siva,  frequently  over  a  tank,  and  in  every  collection  of  houses,  from 
a  hamlet  upwards,  there  is  a  village  goddess.  Sometimes  she  is  a 
mere  rude  uncarved  stone  stuck  under  a  tree,  sometimes  she  has  a  tiny 
hut  of  palm}a*a  leaves,  sometimes  she  is  a  roughly  carved  image  of 
stone  in  a  small  pucka  building.  She  is  worshipped  by  all  the  lower 
castes,  Sudras  included,  and  from  these  are  her  priests  taken  :  the 
upper  castes  reject  her  worship.  The  Pariahs  worship  no  other  deity, 
not  being  allowed  to  approach  the  pagodas.  Near  and  attached  to 
every  village  of  any  size  is  a  little  hamlet  of  huts,  called  Malapalim, 
or  "  Pariah  hamlet  :"  in  this  live  the  Pariahs  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  they  form  the  farm  labourers,  and  receive  as  wages  one  seer 
(3-4ths  a  Madras  measure)  of  cholum  per  day,  a  blanket  and  pair  of 
sandals  anniially,  and  some  other  trifling  presents. 

The  river  Eistnah  is  accoimted  very  sacred,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  several  famous  spots  on  its  banks, 
where,  at  particular  seasons,  festivals  are  held,  and  great  bathings  for  the 
removal  of  sin  take  place.  The  chief  of  these  are  at  Cullapilly  (where  at 
high  tide  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  meets  the  fresh  water  of  the  river), 
at  Beizwarrah, — and  about  half  way  between  them,  at  Shricacolam . 
the  two  first  are  in  honour  of  Siva,  and  tho  festival  takes  place  about 
February  ;  the  last  is  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  and  the  festival  is  six  weeks 
later. 

The  language  of  the  whole  district  is  Teloogoo ;  Hin- 
dustanee  is  spoken  by  the  Muhomedans,  and  is  known 


moro  or  less  perfectly  by  a  few  others :  Tamil  is  only  spoken  by  the 
few  strangers,  servanta  or  others  who  have  emigrated  from  the  south. 
The  people  of  course  are  the  Teloogoo  people :  divided  into  the  usual 
endless  list  of  castes  from  Brahmin  to  Pariah.  The  religion  is  much 
the  same  as  prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula :  the  worshippers  of 
Shiva  somewhat  outnumber  those  of  Yishnu ;  the  latter  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  sect  of  Ramanujulu,  a  reformer  who  lived  in  the 
south.  Among  the  former  are  to  be  found  the  Jangams,  a  sect  which 
originated  in  Mysore  about  700  years  ago^  and  at  first  waa  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  whole  Brahminical  system,  but  this  bitterness  has  passed 
away.  The  Mahomedans  are  for  the  most  part  gross  idolaters,  and 
saint  worshippers  ;  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Koran. 


Masolipatam. 

285  mUes  from  Madras,  lies  in  Lat.  16*  9'  N.,  Long.  81'  13'  E. 
It  is  a  commercial  port  of  some  consequence,  much  frequented  by 
the  country  traders,  and  in  the  cold  season  by  Native  vessels  from 
tho  north.  The  harbour,  however,  is  only  an  open  roadstead  in  a 
slight  bay  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  even 
those  are  obliged  to  anchor  threo  or  four  miles  from  the  shore  in  three 
fathoms  water.  There  is  no  surf  on  the  coast,  and  only  a  trifling  line 
of  breakers  on  the  bar,  on  which  there  are  four  to  six  feet  water  at 
high  tides.  The  tide  rises  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet.  Largo  ves- 
sels anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms  several  miles  from  the  shore,  the  flag 
staff  bearing  west. 

Masulipatam  is  the  earliest  British  settlement  on  the  continent  of 
India.  In  1621  tho  factory  at  Bantam  sent  to  the  Ck>romandel  Coast 
to  open  a  trade  at  Pulicat,  but  tho  Dutch  effectually  opposed  the  at- 
tempt. In  the  following  year,  however,  they  succeeded  in  es- 
tabliahing  a  trade  at  Masulipatam  and  secured  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  coast  goods.  In  February  1626,  the  English  erected  a 
small  fiictory  at  Armagon  which  they  slightly  fortified  as  a  subordi- 
&ate  station  to  Masulipatam  and  as  a  retreat,  in  case  of  need ;  and 
hither  they  retired,  when  in  1628  tho  oppressions  of  the  Native  Go- 
vernor drove  them  from  Masidipatam.  Four  years  afterwards  Masu- 
lipatam was  re-established  as  a  factor}^  through  a  Firmaun  obtained  by 
the  Muhomedau  king  of  Golcoudah.     lu  168!^  owing  to  mi^undcr- 
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Btandings  between  the  English  and  the  Great  Mogul,  the  latter  seised 
the  factories  at  Masulipatam  and  Yizagapatam. 

Masulipatam  is  the  principal  place  of  residence  of  the  Ciyilians  em- 
ployed in  the  Collectorate,  and  the  grand  dep6t  of  Military  and  Com- 
missariat stores  for  Secunderabad,  Jaulnah,  and  Kamptee.  The  mU 
of  the  town,  particularly  at  the  S.  W.  end,  is  low,  and  subject  to 
lodgments  of  water.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  airy,  and  tolera- 
bly straight,  but  the  houses  are  singularly  built,  and  are  of  all  dimen- 
sions. Some  of  the  streets  run  the  entire  length  of  the  town.  There 
is  only  one  large  square  within  the  town  called  Robertson's  Pettah,  in 
commemoration  of  a  civil  officer  who  conferred  many  adyantages  npoa 
the  place.  The  Mogul  merchants  reside  in  the  western  quarter  in 
garden  houses  surrounded  by  high  walls. 

In  the  Native  town  which  extends  about  3  miles,  the  houses  of  per- 
sons of  the  better  description  are  built  of  brick  or  mud  of  a  convenient 
height  with  good  sized  doors  and  smaU  windows,  they  are  roofed  with 
bamboos  and  palmyra  leaves  or  tiled.  The  huts  of  the  poor  are  gene- 
rally constructed  in  a  conical  form  of  bamboo  and  palmyra  leaves,  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  raised  on  low  mud  walls  with  an  entrance  on 
one  side  ;  better  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  hole,  than  a  door.  The 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  are  well  furnished. 

About  two  miles  from  the  sea  is  a  low  sandy  ridge,  upon  which 
stands  the  military  cantonment,  and  a  pettah  or  Native  town,  and 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  this,  is  the  fort  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  swamp.  The  fort  is  connected  with  the  Native  town  by 
means  of  a  causeway.  In  form,  the  fort  is  an  oblong  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  shallow  ditch.  Within  the  walls  are  the  arsenal,  pow- 
der magazine,  garrison  hospital,  barracks  for  one  European  regiment, 
a  Protestant  Church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  the  residen- 
ces of  the  commanding  officer,  garrison  surgeon,  fort  adjutant,  com- 
missary of  ordnance,  and  subordinate  staff,  all  of  whom  have  latterly 
betaken  themselves  to  the  cantonment,  and  the  buildings  in  the  fort 
are  falling  into  decay. 

At  spring  tides  the  swamp  north-east  of  the  fort  is  overflowed ;  but  m 
the  hot  season  it  is  hard  and  dry,  and  constitutes  a  pleasant  ride.  When 
under  water  the  swamp  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Native  town. 
During  the  dry  season  some  parts  of  the  swamp  produce  a  short 
stunted  grass.  Water  is  procurable  in  any  quantity  from  Caramede, 
a  fine  tope,  a  mile  north-cast  of  the  fort,  and  a  covered  channel  run- 
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ning  along  the  side  of  the  causeway  connecting  the  fort  with  the  pet- 
tah,  was  used  to  supply  water  to  the  garrison,  before  the  troops  were 
removed  outside. 

The  cantonment  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  by  one  in 
breadth.  It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  roads  run  parallel  with 
the  beach,  and  join  that  from  the  fort  as  it  passes  westward  through 
the  pettah.  These  are  again  crossed  at  two  or  three  places  by  others 
which  divide  the  cantonment  into  several  irregular  squares.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  within  the  cantonment,  are  the  provincial  and  zillah 
courts,  the  Collector's  cutcheny,  the  jail,  the  barracks  for  a  Native 
regiment,  a  Chapel,  and  lines  for  a  company  of  artillery. 

The  site  of  the  lines,  hospital,  &c.  are  dry,  but  during  the  rains  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  there  are  many  pools  near  them  which  can- 
not be  drained,  but  the  water  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  light  sandy 
soil.  There  are  several  wells  in  the  cantonment,  but  the  water  is  ge- 
nerally brackish,  chiefly  from  containing  muriate  of  soda. 

In  the  heart  of  the  pettah  of  Masulipatam,  among  the  European 
houses,  and  close  to  the  jail,  is  a  patch  of  ground,  about  300  yards 
square  which  belongs  to  the  French,  and  is  called  France  Pettah,  It 
is  an  inveterate  nuisance,  as  containing  toddy  shops  and  smugglers, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Military  authorities.  There  is  a  Native  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  French  Vakeel,  but  as  his  duties  amount  to 
nothing,  so  he  receives  nothing  but  the  title,  and  perquisites  from  the 
shopkeepers.  The  spot  of  ground  is  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
Government,  who  are  most  reluctant  to  give  it  up  at  any  price. 

The  trade  of  Masulipatam  extends  very  little  beyond  Calcutta  to  the 
northward,  and  Bussorah  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  westward.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  piece  goods,  snufib,  and  chintzes.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf  was  50  lacs,  but  Manchester  has  su- 
perseded Masulipatam :  and  the  trade  is  now  half  a  lac. 

The  Church  in  the  fort  is  large  and  commodious.  That  in  the  pet- 
tah is  smaller,  but  very  well  built.  They  were  both  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Spencer  of  Madras,  in  his  first  visit  in  January  1842.  In  the 
compound  of  St  Mary's  Church  there  is  a  substantial  building  for  a 
school,  and  a  convenient  bungalow  for  a  schoolmaster ;  which,  together 
with  funds  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  were  left  by  General  Pater, 
the  founder  of  the  Church :  there  is,  however,  no  school  for  Europeans 
or  East  Indians  at  present  held  either  there  or  cljiewhere  in  the  pettah. 

Masulipatam  is  a  station  to  which  a  Chaplain  is  usually  appointed. 
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This  charge  consists  of  two  congregations  at  Masulipatam,  viz,  in  the 
fort,  and  the  pettah  ;  the  Native  regiment  at  EUore,  and  Sumulcottah, 
the  civil  stations  of  Guntoor,  Rajahmundry,  and  Cocanada,  with  several 
smaller  out-stations  :  the  ecclesiastical  district  is  more  than  200  miles 
in  length. 

In  1841  the  Church  Missionary  Society  commenced  the  first  Chuich 
of  England  Mission  in  the  whole  Telugu  country. 

It  now  contains  three  ordained  missionaries,  one  Eiiropean  eatechist, 
and  two  assistant  schoolmasters.  The  Mission  maintains  an  F^Tiglii^ 
school  for  giving  a  superior  education  in  the  language  to  Natives ;  the 
nimiber  of  scholars  is  about  50,  from  the  most  respectable  families  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  Christian  congregation  has  always 
been  very  small,  not  above  20  in  all.  The  missionaries  preach  in  the 
villages  in  the  district,  as  well  as  in  the  town. 

There  are  two  small  Roman  Catholic  Chapels  and  congregations  :  one 
in  the  fort,  the  other  in  the  pettah.  The  first  consists  of  from  12  to 
20  families,  the  other  is  rather  smaller,  they  are  chiefly  Tamil  people, 
from  the  south,  and  are  in  the  last  stage  of  ignorance.  There  is  a 
resident  Priest  from  Goa,  his  labours  are  confined  to  his  own  flock,  and 
do  not  extend  to  the  heathen. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  fort  for  the  children  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  other  residents.  It  was  established  by  themselves 
in  the  year  1843,  and  is  supported  by  subscriptions  from  themselves 
and  others  in  the  station  and  by  small  payments  for  the  children  by 
their  parents.     Elementary  instruction  is  given  in  it. 


Condapilly. 

A  town  in  the  district  of  Masulipatam  in  Lat.  16*  37'  N.,  and 
Long.  80^  33'  E.,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  about  2  miles  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  road  between  Hyderabad  and  Masulipatam.  It  was 
called  Moostafanagar  by  the  Mohamedans,  and  was  the  Capital  of  the 
Kondapilly  or  Moostafanagar  Circar.  Of  late  years  it  has  fallen  into 
a  state  of  decay.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is 
now  devoted  to  cidtivation,  and  the  dwellings  occupy  a  small  extent 
only  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
picturesque  Fort,  exhibiting  considerable  remains  of  architectural  mag* 
niiicence.  It  has  a  Post  Office,  and  is  the  station  of  a  small  detoch- 
mcnt  of  regular  troops  xmdcr  a  European  officer. 
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Ellore 

Is  315  miles  from  Madras,  and  is  a  populous  town,  situated  in  Lat. 
16*  43*  N.,  Long.  81®  15'  E.,  and  occasionally  a  station  for  a  Native 
corps.  The  country  around  is  open  and  flat  for  a  considerable  extent. 
It  is  called  Oopoo  Ellore,  to  distinguish  it  from  Vellore  which  is  called 
Hhch?  Ellore. 

The  EUorc  country  was  one  of  the  five  original  Northern  Circars, 
but  now  it  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  district  and  CoUectorate  of 
Masulipatam.  Tlie  Ellore  and  Condapilly  Circars  occupied  the  whole 
spiico  between  the  Kistna  and  Godaverj'  rivers,  and  included  the 
Masulipatam  pergunnah  towards  the  sea,  the  inland  province  of  Cum- 
mumait,  in  the  Nizam's  territories  towards  the  west,  and  the  lake  or 
basin  of  Colar.  The  superficial  contents  of  what  was  the  EUoro 
Circar  may  be  estimated  at  2,700  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
high  mountainous  tract  on  the  west,  the  limits  of  which  are  quite 
undefine<l. 

Tlie  soil  is  principally  black  cotton  ground ;  in  the  cantonment,  how- 
ever, it  consibts  of  sand. 

Tlierc  is  much  foliage  around,  from  the  streets  and  roads  being 
ujsually  flanked  with  trees,  and  there  is  an  extensive  toddy  tope  in  tho 
vicinity  ;  in  fact  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  full  of 
these  topes  ;  besides  which,  there  are  several  extensive  betel  gardens, 
which  though  swampy,  and  obstructing  free  ventilation,  are  not  con- 
sidered prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  climate  of  Ellore  does  not  difibr  verj'  materially  from  that  of 
Masulipatam,  though  from  being  about  40  miles  inland,  it  docs  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  :  and  the  heats  in  par- 
ticular during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  are  extremely  close  and 
oppreMive.  The  land  wind  likewise  during  May,  blows  with  great 
Wolence,  and  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  rise  to  110®  in  the 
houses,  and  to  upwards  of  120®  in  officers'  tents. 

EUoro  LB  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  district.  Some  part  of  tho 
principal  bazaar  is  built  with  considerable  regularity,  and  the  shops, 
with  wooden  fronta,  resemble  those  in  tho  west  of  India ;  none  how- 
ever exceed  one  Biory. 

The  Tammelair,  a  small  and  shallow  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  dry 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  tho  year,  diWdes  tho  town  into  two 
portions,  or  rather  the  portion  on  the  left  bank  is  a  distinct  village 
Timigalmoody,  and  belongs  to  HiUxihadry  Appa  How.    On  the  right 
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bank  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  distant  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  north-east  from  the  barracks,  and  the  cantonment 
hospital.  On  the  opposite  side  are  the  officers'  houses,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  west  of  the  barracks.  No  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  the  river  intervening,  as  it  is  at  all  times  fordable.  The  canton- 
ment is  now  abandoned  as  a  Military  station. 

The  sepoys'  lines  are  well  situated,  dry  and  conmiodious,  and  the 
houses  in  the  town  are  generally  well  constructed,  and  of  a  better  de* 
scription  than  those  usiially  seen  in  Indian  bazaars. 


Juggiapettah. 


The  3d  town  in  Masulipatam,  was  built  by  the  late  Zemindar  Vasa 
Reddy,  near  the  Nizam's  Frontier,  [close  to  the  village  marked  Ba- 
taoolc  in  the  map.]  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  with  many  rich 
Marwari  and  Telugu  merchants.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  opium,  tobac- 
co, cotton,  silk  and  cotton  cloths. 


MullaTelly. 


A  village  near  EUore.  It  belongs  to  the  Nizam  who,  in  ceding  the 
Circars,  specially  reserved  the  villages  in  which  diamonds  are  found. 

Diamonds  arc  foimd  in  its  vicinity.  Some  account  of  the  geology 
of  the  place  is  extant,  from  which  the  following  extract  may  be  o£fer- 
ed.  "  Near  the  village  the  plain  is  strewn  with  blocks  and  fragmente 
of  a  very  hard  conglomerate  sandstone,  some  pieces  of  which  are  of  a 
purplish  colour.  There  are  also  some  large  blocks  of  gametic  gneiss, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  but  the  red  sandstone  abounds  most, 
although  rolled  pieces  of  quartz,  with  a  covering  of  a  ferruginous 
clay,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  together  with  the  conglomerate  sandstone, 
are  scattered  over  the  plain.  The  hollow  flat,  where  the  diamond 
pits  arc  excavated,  is  surrounded  by  a  bank,  or  rising  of  the  soil  in  a 
circular  manner.  It  has  the  appearance  of  ha^-ing  been  once  a  lake. 
The  banks  are  formed  of  the  red  ferruginous  sandy  soil,  prevailing 
all  round  the  place.  Through  this  plain  no  river  or  rl^'ulot  flows,  and 
the  pools,  in  its  lower  part,  dry  up  about  the  month  of  March,  when 
tho  excavation  may  commence,  and  not  before. 
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A  few  hills  in  tlie  vicinity  He  to  the  nortliward,  not  above  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and  are  covered  with  underwood, 
interspersed  with  large  trees.  Some  miles  beyond  these  hillocks  runs 
another  range,  loftier  than  the  nearer  ones,  having  however,  the  same 
direction. 

The  diamond  pita  are  in  general  excavated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bank  that  surrounds  the  hollow,  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  twelve  feet. 
The  strata  penetrated  during  the  search  for  diamonds,  are  a  grey,  clayey, 
vegetable  mould,  about  a  foot  or  two  thick  ;  below  this  an  alluvium, 
composed  of  the  following  pebbles  (not  including  the  diamonds)  wliich 
have  evidently  undergone  attrition,  their  angles  ha\nng  been  worn  ofl* ; 
sandstone,  quarts,  siliceous  iron  homstone,  carbonate  of  iron,  felspiir, 
conglomerate  sandstone,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  kunkur,  or  con- 
cretionary limestone.  Besides  the  numerous  pieces  of  this  concretionary 
rock,  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  also  intermixed  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  diamond  alluvium,  it  forms  regular  strata  or  veins  in  a 
horizontal  position,  both  in  the  vegetable  earth,  and  in  the  diamond 
alluvium,  precisely  like  flints  in  chalk.  Many  of  the  pebbles  of  quartz, 
and  homstone,  are  not  only  varnished  as  it  were,  with  a  ferruginous 
cnt/uit,  but  it  penetrates  into  their  substance. 

Tlie  kunkur  contains  not  a  trace  of  quartz,  or  any  other  mineral ; 
and  that  in  strata,  in  the  vegetable  soil,  and  in  the  diamond  alluvium, 
is  more  friable  than  that  exposod  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  in 
in  this  alluvial  detritus  that  the  diamonds  are  found.  The  diamond 
is  never  found  imbedded,  or  in  any  way  attached  to  any  of  the 
pebbles,  with  which  they  are  invariably  associated  in  this  locality. 
Thev  are  always  found  loose,  mixed  with  other  little  stones,  and 
noviT  attached  to  ktmkur.  The  pebbles  niont  constantly  associated 
with  it,  and  forming  infallible  indications  of  the  existence  of  diamond, 
are  iron  ore  and  homstone. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
this  locality,  the  water  doe«  not  contain  any  traces  of  it ;  and  the  in- 
habitants UM  even  that  collected  in  the  pits.  The  detritus,  forming 
the  diamond  stratum,  must  proceed  from  the  hills  north,  4he  only  ones 
near  this  place ;  being  probably  the  continuation  of  the  sandntone 
range,  which  extends  easterly  from  Banganapilly,  Condapilly,  and 
Mullareliy,  in  all  of  which  localities  thcmatrx  of  the  diamond  lies  in 
conglomerate  sandstone.'' 
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6UNT00R. 

Situation  and  The  Guntoor  CoUiectorate  is  bounded  on  the  South- 

Boundary,  ^ast  by  the  sea,  on  the  N.  E.  and  North  by  the  Kistiu 
river,  which  separates  it  from  the  district  of  Masulipatam,  on  the  N. 
W.  bv  the  same  river,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  Palnaod 
Division  and  the  Nizam's  Dominions ;  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Cuddapah 
district,  and  on  the  south  by  Nellore.  The  hilly  tract  of  the  Pal- 
naud  comprising  about  1,000  square  miles,  lies  in  the  N.  W.  comer 
being  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Kistna,  and  separated  from  Gim- 
toor  Proper,  and  the  district  of  Cuddapah,  by  a  chain  of  Hills,  and 
consists  in  the  interior  of  rocky  undulations  interspersed  with  com- 
paratively fertile  valleys. 
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The  space  within  the  limits  of  Giuitoor  Proper  with  the  exception 
of  part  of  the  Innacondah  Talook  in  the  west  which  partakes  of  the 
hilly  nature  of  the  Palnaud,  is  an  extensive  plain — from  the  centre  of 
which  rise  the  Condaveod  hills,  a  granite  range  situate  about  12  miles 
west  of  Guntoor,  and  extending  about  12  miles  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
and  rising  in  the  highest  point  to  1,725  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond 
their  termination  a  few  detached  hills  appear  to  indicate  a  continuance 
of  the  ridge  in  the  same  direction  southward  towards  the  Addunky 
hills  in  Nellore,  and  from  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  the  range  some 
detached  rocks  appear  here  and  there,  indicating  its  connection  with 
the  series  extending  from  JIungalagherry  to  the  Kistna  opposite  Beiz- 
warruh.  In  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Guntoor  is  the  conspicuous  hill 
of  Bellumconda.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Condaveod  is  the  iso- 
lated hill  of  Yellamunda  1,G15  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tlie  hills  in  Innacondali  rise  in  the  central  point  called  Soodiconda 
to  an  elevation  of  1,920  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  hiUs  of  Condaveod  and  Bellumconda  are  the  remains  of 
important  fortresses.  Condaveed  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  au- 
thority and  the  capital  of  that  Circar,  (vide  History  of  N.  Circars.) 
The  remains  of  the  fortifications  and  granaries  at  Condaveed  and  the 
debris  of  dwelling  houses,  show  that  the  fort  was  one  of  large  extent 
and  great  strength,  and  that  a  considerable  population  existed  within  it. 

Tlie  fort  on  this  hill  is  elevated  about  1,000  to  1,100  feet  above  the 
sen,  and  affords  a  grateful  relief  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  plains 
in  the  hot  season.  There  is  during  the  hot  winds  a  difference  of  as 
much  as  10^  or  12®  Fah.  in  the  temperatun*,  and  at  other  times  of 
about  5^  or  6*.  Its  vicinity  to  Oimtoor,  the  facility  of  access,  the 
conveniences  it  affords  in  good  water,  &c.,  the  beauty  of  the  scenerj'  on 
a  small  scale,  and  its  ever  verdant  appearance  recommend  it  to  notice. 

The  former  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  would  appear 
from  the  following  circumstance,  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
hill  tribes  of  the  Khonds.  It  appears  from  the  Cahutta  Recietr,  Vol. 
5,  note  at  page  58,  tliat  **  the  chief  Ehond  deity  was  worshipped  in 
places  as  the  tutelarj*  god  under  the  name  of  Khondini.**  Tlie  ancient 
name  of  tho  town  at  the  foot  of  Condaveed  to  which  much  pristine 
sanctity  is  attached  is  Khondinipuram,  which  certainly  favors  the  as- 
sumption of  the  identity  of  its  inhabitants  at  least  in  a  religious  point 
of  ^-iew  with  the  Khonds. 

Traditions  exist  of  the  sea  coast  of  the  Guntoor  district  having  for- 
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merly  been  several  miles  inland  of  the  present  shore,  and  this  opinion 
is  supported  by  the  marks  of  an  old  beach  along  the  eastern  road  to 
Masulipatam  from  Ghinna  Oanjam  in  the  south  to  Sandole  or  still  fur- 
ther towards  the  Kistna.  The  black  soil  here  gives  place  to  a  belt  of 
sand  from  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  commencing  with  the  drifts  and 
elevated  ridges  generally  found  above  high  water  mark  and  thence 
sloping  gradually  to  the  present  coast.  Numerous  shells  are  found  in 
this  locality.  This  general  tradition  is  further  supported  by  a  "  Dun- 
da  Cavile"  describing  the  sea  as  having  formerly  extended  nearly  to 
the  present  town  of  Chinna  Gunjam,  and  stating  that  as  far  back  as 
about  A.  D.  1224  some  "  Frangaloo*'  or  European  foreigners  carried 
on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Masulipatam  from  a  town  on  the  coast 
called  Frangaloo-putnam,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
existing  "  Frangaloo-dinny."  So  remarkable  are  the  indications  above 
described,  that  for  nearly  30  miles  the  drainage  of  the  country  finds  no 
vent  towards  the  sea  and  lodges  against  this  ridge  forming  extensive 
swamps. 

The  principal  towns  are  Guntoor,  Innacondah,  Mungalagherry,  and 
Nizampatam,  in  Guntoor ;  and  Timercottah  and  Datchapilly  in  the 
Palnaud  district. 

There  are  four  seaports,  Nizampatam,  Cottapallem. 

Seaport*.  _  „  ,-»*-.„ 

ilipoorpallem,  and  Motoopilly. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Kistna  which  winds  round 

Rivers.  , 

the  western  side  of  the  PalnatuidiyiBion  and  then  bound- 
ing the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  district,  takes  a  direction 
south  to  the  sea.  About  23  miles  from  the  sea,  it  has  two  branches ; 
the  main  branch  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Hiunsaldeevy  in  the 
Masulipatam  district :  and  the  minor  branch  at  Gungadipallum,  be- 
longing to  Gimtoor.  The  bed  of  the  Eistna  is  generally  low,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  form  channels  of  supply  from  it. 

The  Toongab(idra  channel  was  formed  in  1842  and 

Channel.  i       i»  n       • 

the  followmg  year,  by  the  excavation  of  a  cut  to  con- 
nect with  the  river  an  old  water-course,  which  conveyed  the  drainage 
of  the  country  to  the  sea  and  by  embanking  the  latter  and  leading  off 
from  it  branch  channels  to  conduct  the  Eistna  water  to  the  Sandole, 
Eummanoor,  Appecutla,  Baupetla  and  other  tanks. 

Further  down  the  river  the  Vellatore  channel  is  led  oflf  to  supply  the 
important  tank  of  Alloor  and  certain  irrigable  lands  in  the  way  to 
that  reservoir.     In  the  Repully  tulook  several  smaller  channels  sup- 
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ply  the  tonkfl  in  that  locality.     CoiiBidcrable  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  these  tanks. 

An  Annicut  on  a  very  large  scale  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
across  the  Kistna  at  Beizwarrah,  from  which  great  advantages  both 
to  the  people  and  the  revenue  are  looked  for. 

This  work,  now  more  than  half  completed,  is  built  across  the  river 
Kistna,  between  Beizwarrah  in  the  Masulipatam  district,  and  Seetana- 
grum  in  Guntoor,  about  46  miles  from  Masulipatam,  and  is  intended 
to  supply  water  to  about  1,000,000  acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  in  the  districts  of  Guntoor  and  Masulipatam. 

The  site  of  the  work  is  exactly  where  the  Northern  road  crosses  the 
river,  and  is  remarkable  for  two  lofty  hills,  one  on  each  bank,  which 
reduce  the  breadth  of  the  river  from  2,000  yards  to  1,350,  thereby 
increasing  the  velocit}',  and  requiring  proportionate  strength  in  the 
annicut. 

The  southern  or  south-western  end  of  the  annicut  abuts  on  the  See- 
tanagrum  hill,  the  northern  on  the  village  of  Beizwarrah  which  lies  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  on  that  bank.  At  each  end  of  the  annicut 
there  is  a  large  sluice  of  vents,  intended  to  keep  the  bed  above  the  an- 
nicut clear  of  deposits  in  front  of  each  of  the  head  sluices  of  the  great 
channels.  These  head  sluices  arc  at  right  angles  to  the  annicut,  and 
have  each  16  vents.  Adjoining  each  head  sluice  there  is  a  lock  to 
pass  boats  between  the  river  and  the  channel  with  a  chamber  of  50 
yards  in  length  and  16  feet  in  width. 

The  body  of  the  annicut  consists  of  a  wall  intended  to  be  19  feet 
high  above  the  deep  bod,  below  which  it  rests  upon  wells  7  to  8  feet 
in  depth,  its  thickness  at  bottom  is  10  and  at  top  will  be  4  feet,  it 
has  been  raised  to  15  feet  this  year.  In  rear  of  this  wall,  that  is, 
doifvn-stream,  is  a  backing  and  apron  of  loose  stone,  which  will  eventual- 
Iv  extend  to  more  than  90  vards  from  the  wall. 

The  first  part  will  be  covered  with  rubble  masonry  and  cut -stone, 
so  as  to  form  with  the  top  of  the  wall  a  flat  breadth  of  20  feet,  and 
the  cut-stone  covering  will  be  continued  by  an  inverted  curve  to  a 
breadth  of  60  feet,  from  which  the  loose-stone  will  be  placed  in  a 
uniform  slope  gradually  diminishing  the  overfall  to  the  sandy  bed. 

The  head  and  annicut  sluices,  and  the  locks  were  built  in  1853  and 
large  ezcsvations  made  for  the  heads  of  the  channels.  In  1854  the 
annicut  had  been  raised  to  a  height  sufficient,  when  the  freshes  came 
down,  to  afford  a  good  and  constant  supply  to  the  channels. 
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The  stone  of  which  the  works  are  ahnost  entirely  built  is  obtained 
from  quarries  in  the  two  hills,  and  is  brought  to  the  works  by  railwayi. 

The  earthworks  as  yet  undertaken  are  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  the  Boodemair  and  Poolairoo,  on  the  Masulipatam  channels  and  of 
the  Toongab(idra,  on  the  Quntoor  side ;  these  being  the  old  channela 
which  were  filled  during  high  freshes. 

The  new  channels  lately  commenced  are  a  branch  from  the  Poolairoo 
to  tide- water  near  Masulipatam,  and  a  channel  direct  from  the  annicut 
to  Nizampatam,  a  port  in  Qimtoor.  These  will  be  made  navigable  by 
locks. 

KISTXA    ANNICUT. 

Length  of  the  annicut. 3,750  feet. 

2  under-sluices  in  the  eastern  and    western  1 132  feet  each  between 

extremities  of  the  annicut )      the  abutments. 

2  head        ditto        ditto        ditto 132  feet  each  do   da 

2  locks   in   the  eastern  and  western    chan-  \  150  feet  each  between 

nels ;      the  gates. 

Depth  of  the  wells  under  the  annicut 7  and  8  feet. 

Height  of  the  annicut  including  foimdation.  .     19  feet. 

Breadth  of  the  crown  of  the  annicut 20  feet. 

Ditto         curved  slope 50  feet. 

Ditto         first    part  of  the  loose  stone  W/^  /» 

}  50  feet, 
apron.  ; 

Ditto         second         do         do  do.  .     180  feet. 

Crown  of  the  annicut  above  the  summer  level.     14  feet. 

Head  sluice  floors  above  ditto  ....     9^  feet. 

Under  ditto         ditto        ditto    (Seetana-  )  ^  /»    . 

grum  side.  ) 

Ditto     ditto         ditto        ditto  (Beizwar-  ^  ^ ,  ^ 

1     . 1  I  6j  feet, 

rah  side )    * 

Summer  level  above  the  deep  bed 5  feet. 

Deep  bed  above  the  hich  water  mark  at  Ma-  )  ^^  ^ 

y    ,                      ^  23  feet, 

sulipatam ) 

The  Kistna  is  all  but  dry  in  March,  April  and  May,  it  then  risee  to 
a  height  of  22  feet  by  the  Seetanagrum  water-meter,  when  the 
water  enters  the  irrigating  channels.  The  rise  continues  till  August. 
The  highest  fresh  is  about  the  end  of  July.  When  the  rise  is  above 
32  feet  the  banks  are  overflowed.  In  1851,  1852  and  1853  the  river 
rose  to  35  feet  and  caused  some  damage.    Sometimes  a  second  high 
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fresh  occurs  in  the  end  of  August.  lis  width  at  Beizwarrah  and 
Sectanagnun,  where  it  emerges  from  the  hills,  is  1,160  yards,  and  its 
velocity  5  miles  an  hour ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  wat^r  that  it  dis- 
charges in  one  houry  is  more  than  is  discharged  by  the  Clyde,  at 
Glasgow  in  one  year.  The  river's  surface  at  flood  falls  about  11^ 
inches  per  mile,  between  Seetanagrum,  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  57 
miles.  In  the  dry  season  bars  of  sand  prevent  the  entrance  of  vessels, 
but  in  the  freshen,  boats,  drawing  8  and  9  feet  water  pass  up  above 
Chintapilly.  The  depth  of  the  mouth  may  ttien  be  considered  about 
12  feet ;  giving  a  fall  of  9  J  inches  per  mile,  for  the  bed  of  the  river : 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  having  a  fall  of  about  18 J  inches 
per  mile,  in  a  direct  lino  from  Seetanagrum  to  the  sea,  at  Nizampatam. 
There  are  several  small  streams,  as  the  Nullamada,  the  Nagalair,  and 
Pilluir ;  the  principal  of  these  is  the  Nullamada,  which  takes  its  rise 
near  Chajirlah  in  Innacondah,  traverses  a  distance  of  about  100  miles 
and  furnishes  the  tanks  of  Baupetla  and  Chercoor.  In  fine  seasons 
between  4,000  and  5,000  candies  of  paddy  may  be  raised  from  the  water 
furnished  by  this  stream. 

The  Nagalair  was  dammed  up  in  former  times  by  closing  an  open- 
ing in  a  range  of  hills  near  Carempoody  in  the  Palnaud,  and  a  lake 
of  large  extent  was  formed ;  but  this  ancient  work  is  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  the  Nagalair  has  for  some  time  past  taken  its  course, 
without  obstruction,  through  the  opening  at  Carempoody  ;  it  affords 
irrigation  to  a  small  quantity  of  land.  The  Nagalair  and  Pillair 
traverse  the  Palnaud,  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  fall 
into  the  Kistna.  The  Goondlakama  also  passes  through  the  Guntoor 
district  to  the  south  of  Innacondah,  in  a  course  of  about  25  miles; 
it*  water  is  not  arretted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  whole  of  it 
with  such  increase  as  it  may  acquire  from  drainage  in  its  passage 
through  tlie  Guntoor  district,  passes  down  towards  Addunkey  in  the 
Xellure  district.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  several  small  streams, 
funawl  by  drainage  from  the  hills  and  higher  levels  inconsiderable  in 
tliomi*elvt»s,  and  locally  important,  only  so  far  as  they  afford  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  tank  of  any  particular  village. 

,  .      ,  There  are  several  Back-waters  alone:  the  line  of  coast, 

which  are  eflitx^ted  by  the  tidies  and  the  rains  during  the 
lUAnwjon.  There  are  no  lakes,  though  as  mentioned  above,  one  is  said 
to  have  existed  formerly  near  Carempoody. 
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Tanks  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  there  any  of  mock 
extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  tank  at  Baupelk, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference  :  this  depends  on  tiie  8iq»* 
ply  from  the  nullah  called  Nullamada,  and  the  ToongiJ><idra  chaiiTiri. 
The  tank  is  very  shallow,  and  the  supply  imcertain,  as  the  Nullamada 
depends  on  the  falling  rains.  The  next  largest  are  those  of  AUoor, 
Kumanoor,  Oopatoor,  and  Cherooor,  the  two  first  of  which  are  sup- 
plied by  channels.  The  contrivances  for  raising  water  are  the  picota 
and  the  large  bucket  raised  by  bullodcs.  To  save  a  crop,  the  goodM 
or  basket  is  used  which  is  worked  by  two  persons. 
^.  This  district  is  within  the  influence  of  both  the  S. 

Climate. 

W.  and  N.  E.  monsoons.  Sain  falls  with  the  setting 
in  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  in  June,  and  occasional  moderate  fiedls  are 
experienced  till  the  month  of  August.  In  August,  September,  and 
October  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls,  and  these  are  considered  the 
rainy  months.  In  November  occasional  showers  are  experienced. 
The  heat  at  Ghmtoor  is  very  great  itam  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June. 

The  coast  as  well  as  the  Gondaveed  Hills  holds  out  advantages  dur- 
ing the  hot  months.  Several  Bungalows  have  been  built  at  Dindy 
near  Nizampatam  in  a  bend  in  the  line  of  coast,  where  the  south  wind 
blows  over  the  sea. 

The  earth  of  the  Gxmtoor  Circar,  in  many  parts  is 
much  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  The  soil  is  black  or 
alluvial  and  capable  of  producing  every  sort  of  grain,  if  supplied  with 
adequate  moisture.  Unfortunately,  however,  after  the  periodical  rains, 
which  terminate  in  November,  it  often  happens  that  not  a  drop  of  rain 
falls  until  next  July.  During  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
animals  and  vegetables  sufier  greatly  for  want  of  moisture.  After  the 
descent  of  the  first  showers  a  very  different  scene  is  presented,  for  the 
finest  verdure  immediately  springs  up,  and  all  nature  seems  rc-animat- 
ed.  The  natural  strength  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  in  good  years  cholum 
or  (great  millet)  grows  to  the  height  of  six  and  seven  feet,  with  ears  a 
span  in  length.  The  Natives,  who  feed  principally  on  this  grain,  are 
stout  and  healthy,  and  during  the  dry  months,  its  straw  affords  the 
chief  nourishment  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Cotton  is  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  the  Palnaud,  cultivated, 
and  is  often  sown  along  with  grain  of  different  sorts.  The  outturn 
of  the  crop  of  I80I  was  roiighly  estimated  at  nearly  18,000  candiee  of 
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uncleaned  cotton,  the  land  fitted  for  this  cultiration  is  about  100,000 
acres. 

Beds  of  white  and  red  limestone  of  a  close  texture  and  veined,  also 
occur  in  the  district ;  they  are  of  great  depth,  and  extend  in  some 
places  many  miles  in  length,  giving  a  gently  undulating  appearance 
to  the  country ;  (torn  the  south  bank  of  the  Kistna,  near  Pondigul 
where  the  limestone  is  seen  forming,  as  it  were,  a  perpendknilar  wall 
on  its  banks,  of  nearly  40  feet  in  thickness,  it  runs  in  a  south-east  di- 
rection for  upwards  of  20  miles,  being  pierced  occasionally  by  hills  of 
basalt ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  striking  contrast  is  observ- 
ed, the  formation  being  partly  primary  sandstone,  but  chiefly  green- 
stone, hornblende,  granite  of  a  fine  texture,  and  gneiss.  There  aro 
diamond  mines  in  this  Ciroar,  but  it  is  a  very  long  period  since  they 
have  been  productive  or  profitable ;  and  extensive  ruins  of  Buddhist 
temples  have  been  discovered  at  Amaravaty  on  the  bank  of  the  Kistna. 

Earthquakes  have  occurred  several  times  in  the  western  part^  of  the 
Zillah,  and  a  tradition  exists  amongst  the  Natives,  that  some  of  these 
hills  were  volcanos  in  former  dajrs.  The  high  peak  of  Boggulaconda 
(charcoal  or  ember  hill)  near  the  high  road  to  Hyderabad  has  some- 
what the  appearance  as  well  as  the  appellation  significant  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  No  well  defined  crater  appears  however  on  any  of 
these  hills,  nor  is  lava  found  in  their  vicinity. 

The  great  northern  road  to  Calcutta  passes  through 
Ountoor,  and  a  branch  from  it  to  Hyderabad  runs 
through  the  western  part  of  the  district.  There  is  also  an  unmade 
road  to  Cumbum :  where  the  roads  lead  through  cotton  ground  they  aro 
heavy,  and  become  almost  impassable  in  the  wet  season  ;  the  bye  roads 
are  very  indiSferent,  and  can  only  be  traversed  by  the  Native  bullock 
carts  or  by  bidlocks,  the  principal  carriage  for  the  internal  traffic  of 
most  parts  of  the  Presidency.  The  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  either  altogether  dried  up,  or  easily  fordable  in  the  hot  season, 
and  in  the  monsoon  they  are  crossed  by  means  of  boats,  there  being 
no  bridges ;  the  ferry  boats  on  the  Kistna  above  Amaravaty  are  of  a 
round  shape,  made  of  basket  work  covered  with  leather,  and  are  capa- 
Ue  of  conveying  from  30  to  40  persons  at  one  time. 
MAnuiactiLret  Ghmtoor  is  famous  for  its  sealing  wax,  and  the  moo- 

•ad    Nfttiml   chies    who   make  it,    understand  also  how  to  make 

very  good  red  leather  of  sheep  skin ;  it  also  manu* 
factures  a  large  quantity  of  cloths  for  export    At  ClieraUai  Yentapo* 
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lem  and  the  towns  in  its  vicinity,  women's  cloths,  handkerchiefs, 
loon  gees,  and  cJiittadies  are  manufactured  for  the  Madras  market, 
and  are  also  exported  to  Chittoor,  Wallajabad,  &c.  From  Mmi- 
galagheny,  white  and  red  cloths  worn  by  Mahomedans  as  well  as 
by  Natives  generally,  are  exported  to  Hyderabad,  Jaulnah,  &c.; 
betel,  tobacco,  chillies,  onions,  turmeric,  natchney,  Mecca  Jonna,  chay- 
root,  Bajra,  and  roots  are  cultivated  in  garden  land.  On  the  land 
dependent  on  the  falling  rains,  cholum,  cotton,  wheat,  hemp,  oil  seeds, 
vurega,  gram,  cundooloo,  and  similar  grains  are  grown.  The  season  is 
distinguished  by  three  periods,  during  the  first  which  conmiences  with 
the  setting  in  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  in  May,  Bajra  and  Mecca  Jonna 
are  sown ;  as  the  season  advances  the  second  period  commences,  during 
which  cholum,  the  staple  crop  of  the  district  is  sown  :  the  third  period 
commences  about  the  end  of  September,  when  the  last  crops  of  the 
year,  viz.,  gram,  oil  seeds,  vurega,  &c.,  are  put  down.  On  the  low 
lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  vellavaduniy  a  description  of 
coarse  red  paddy  is  sown,  which  depends  on  the  falling  rains. 

Manure  is  considered  indispensable  in  garden  lands,  it  is  also  used 
on  the  poorer  soils  where  dry  grain  is  produced.  The  refuse  and  ac- 
cumulation in  villages  are  used  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  the  dung  of 
cattle  generally  ;  sheep  dung  is  much  prized.  The  custard-apple  is 
procured  in  great  abundance  along  the  Condaveed  hills.  Fruit,  as 
plantains  and  oranges,  are  not,  with  trifling  exceptions,  grown  in  the 
district.  Wild  chay,  the  root  of  which  furnishes  a  red  dye,  is  found 
near  the  coast,  and  chay  of  a  superior  qimlity  is  also  cidtivated  there 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  cattle  of  this  district  are  in  great  repute,  and  bullocks  are 
taken  for  sale  to  other  districts.  The  breed  resembles  the  Ongole, 
tall,  and  short-homed ;  it  has  been  crossed  in  some  parts  with  an  infe- 
rior kind  and  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  deterioration.  The 
price  of  a  pair  of  largo  bullocks  ranges  from  pagodas  20  to  40  (or 
£  7  to  14).     Buffaloes  are  used  in  ploughing  wet  lands. 

The  royal  tiger,  the  cheeta,  wolves,  bears,  spotted 
deer,  neilghy  and  antelope,  are  to  be  found  in  the  west- 
cm  part  of  this  district,  and  the  wild  hog  abounds  both  in  the  west- 
ern jungles  and  near  the  coast.     Bustards  are  met  with  occasionallv, 
and  the  florikia  also  is  found  in  parts  of  Quntoor  during  the  season. 
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Guntoor. 

255  tniles  from  Mach'as, 

It  18  situated  in  Latitude  16*  12'  north,  and  Longitude  80  "*  20* 
cast ;  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  nineteen  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kistna.  The  country  towards  the  sea  is  open  and  flat,  the  near- 
est high  ground  being  a  range  of  hills  commencing  about  four  miles 
to  the  north-west. 

The  soil  in  the  v-icinity  is  black,  or  rod,  and  produces  very  luxuriant 
crops  of  Bengal  gram  or  chenna,  cholum  and  cotton. 

The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  been  much  extended  and 
improved  of  late  years. 

Trees  abound,  and  the  town  possesses  two  reservoirs ;  the  Courts  of 
justice,  and  the  bungalows  of  the  Civilians,  are  situated  on  the  north 
and  wc^st  sides. 

The  jail  is  situated  about  ^  mile  from  the  town  on  an  open,  dry 
and  slightly  rising  ground,  occupj'ing  a  space  of  85  by  69  yards,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high. 

It  consists  of  several  buildings  in  separate  areas,  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls  eight  feet  high,  for  the  various  classes  of  prisoners  as 
follows :  for  females,  persons  waiting  for  trial,  prisoners  sentenc<kl  to 
hard  labour,  (the  most  numerous  class)  prisoners  waiting  for  bail,  for 
condemned  persons,  and  lastly  for  debtors. 

Tlie  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  and  well  ventilated  ;  they  are  pent 
roofed  and  tiled,  the  floors  being  of  clay,  and  raised  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  the  whole  afibrding  accommodation  for  500  prisoners. 

Tlie  out -houses,  &,v.  are  conveniently  placed,  and  there  ijs  also  an 
ample  supply  of  good  water  within  the  walls. 


Innacondah. 

A  town  of  some  size  in  the  district  of  Guntoor.  The  cusba  station 
of  the  Talook  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Guntoor  on 
the  rood  to  Cumbum.  Saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  some  quantity,  and 
conveyed  for  exportation  to  the  port  of  Cottupatam,  near  Ongole : 
tobocco,  ghee,  clothe  and  chillies  arc  exported  to  Hyderabad,  by  the 
Merchants  of  this  place. 

Visitations  of  c^arthquukcs  have  been  experienced  in  the  vicim'ty. 

Population  4|2G1. 
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NIaampmtam , 

A  port  on  the  Goromandel  Coast,  in  the  Ghintoor  district.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  here.  There  is  a  spacious  backwater,  and 
the  mouth  being  always  open,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  ingress  of 
small  Native  craft.  Native  vessels  are  likewise  built  at  the  port 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity.     Population  2,254. 


Mangmlagherry. 

A  town  in  the  Ghmtoor  district,  13  miles  north  of  Ghmtoor  on  the 
high  northern  road — a  trade  in  white  and  red  cloths  is  carried  on 
with  Hyderabad  and  other  places — ^vide  Guntoor. 

Population  3,297. 


Cherallm. 

A  town  in  the  Guntoor  district,  40  miles  south  of  Ghmtoor,  not  hr 
from  the  sea,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers,  who  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  coloured  handkerchiefs  and  cloths,  still  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  to  Madras,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  home  market.  This  with  some  other  villa- 
ges lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Guntoor  district  were  transferred  to 
it  from  Nellore  in  1846. 

Population  8,286. 


MotaplUy. 

A  seaport  in  Guntoor  inmiediately  adjoining  the  large  village  of 
Nynapilly,  the  name  of  which  is  also  applied  to  it.  A  great  portion 
of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  growth  of  chayroot. 
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K  U  R  N  0  0  L. 

The  Chiefs  of  Eumool»  or  aa  it  is  also  named  Eum* 
meer  Nuggar,  are  of  an  ancient  Affghan  family,  which 
originally  served  under  the  Beejapoor  Sovereigns,  but  afterwards  held 
military  appointments  under  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Jehan.  The 
Jaghire  of  Eumool  was  conferred  in  A.  D.  1651  by  Aurungzebe,  then 
Buler  of  the  Deccan,  on  Ehizxer  Ehan,  (a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  late 
Nawab.)  Prior  to  this,  the  country  formed  part  of  the  Bijanagar 
possessions.  Ehizzer  Ehan  was  assassinated  by  his  son  Daoud  Ehan 
Punnoc,  who  being  slain  in  battle  in  1715,  his  body  was  dragged  at 
the  tail  of  an  elephant  round  the  city  of  Boorhanpoor.  Leaving  no 
issue,  his  brothers,  Ibrahim  Ehan  and  Ali  Ehan,  ruled  jointly  for  six 
years,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  son  of  the  latter  named  Ibrahim 
Ehan,  who  rebuilt  and  strengthened  the  fort  of  Eumool,  and  after  a 
reign  of  fourteen  years  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alif  Ehan.  Alif 
Ehan  occupied  the  guddee  sixteen  years ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Himmut  Bahadur  Ehan.  In  1750  Himmut  Bahadur  ac- 
companied Nasir  Jung,  Soubadar  of  the  Deccan,  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Camatic,  where,  in  correspondence  with  M.  Dupleix,  he  con- 
federated with  the  Nawab  of  Ouddapah  and  betrayed  the  cause  of 
Nasir  Jung.  In  fact  it  was  by  the  hand  of  Himmut  Ehan  that 
Nasir  Jung  was  treacherously  slain,  whilst  fighting  by  his  side 
at  the  battle  of  Gingee  in  December  1750.  Summary  revenge 
was  taken  in  1752  when  Salabut  Jung  the  Soobadar  set  up  by  the 
French,  proceeded  with  Bussy  to  assume  his  Government.  As  they 
passed  Eumool  they  attacked  and  stormed  it,  putting  all  the  garrison, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  swonL  The  whole  territory  was 
not  however  taken,  and  subsequently  a  compromise  in  money  taking 
place,  Munawar  Ehan  (son  of  Himmut  Ehan,  who  died  before  the 
storm  of  Eumool)  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  as  a  Jaghire, 
which  he  quietly  oocupied  until  the  arrival  of  Hyder  finom  Mysore,  who 
levied  a  contribution  of  one  lac  of  mpees.  In  1790  Munawar  Ehan 
sent  a  party  of  horse  under  the  command  of  his  third  son,  Alif  Ehan, 
along  with  the  Nizam's  army  to  join  Lord. Com wallis,  at  Seringapatam. 
On  his  return  the  same  year  Munawar  Ehan  died,  after  holding  the 
duefidiip  Sottj  years  and  was  socoeeded  with  the  sanctieii  of  the  Niaam, 
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by  Alif  Klian,  who  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  two  elder 
brothers  to  seize  the  Jaghire,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  subsequent- 
ly maintained  himself.  On  the  transfer  of  the  country  in  1800,  tie 
rights  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Soobadar  of  the  Deccan  became 
vested  in  the  British  Government ;  and  to  them  Alif  Khan  always 
paid  his  p^shcush  of  one  lac  of  Rupees  with  great  regularitj'.  In 
other  respects,  his  administration  was  woful. 

Alif  Khan  died  in  1815,  and  his  eldest  son  and  legitimate  suc- 
cessor was  Munawar  Khan.  The  next  brother  however  MuzujSer 
Khan,  claimed  the  succession,  and  seized  the  fort,  on  which  occa- 
sion it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  force  against  it  from  Bellary 
imder  Colonel  Mariott.  It  was  garrisoned  by  4,000  men  and  con- 
sidered impregnable.  On  the  14th  December  1814  the  batteries  were 
opened,  and  a  few  bombs  having  burst  among  the  Cavalry  who  could 
not  escape  as  the  Toomboodra  was  full,  Miizuffur  Khan  surrendered 
Munawar  Khan  was  regularly  placed  on  the  Musnud  by  Mr.  Chaplin. 
He  reigned  for  about  9  years,  and  died  in  1823,  much  lamented  by  the 
people  as  the  most  just  and  lenient  ruler  they  had  had  for  many  yean. 
Muzuffer  Khan  was  then  the  legitimate  successor,  and  was  to  have 
been  installed ;  but  while  on  his  way  for  that  purpose  in  company  with 
Mr.  CampbcU,  the  Collector  of  Bellary,  he  murdered  his  own  wife,  and 
the  deed  having  been  committed  within  the  Company's  country,  it  wm 
judged  necessary  to  punish  him  by  imprisonment  for  life,  on  the  hill 
fort  of  Bellary,  where  he  only  lately  died. 

An  enquiry  was  then  instituted  as  to  which  of  the  nimierous  sons 
of  Alif  Khan,  still  living,  was  the  proper  successor.  Goolam  Russool 
Khan  was  one  of  the  yoimgest,  but  being  the  son  of  a  dancing  girl 
and  not  therefore  of  true  Patau  descent,  was  not  properly  the  succes- 
sor ;  still  as  he  had  always  been  a  favourite  of  his  father  Alif  Khan 
who  had  applied  to  the  Supreme  Government  to  get  him  r(KX>g- 
nized  as  his  successor,  he  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  Musnud.  In 
the  year  1839,  a  fanatical  spirit  was  excited  among  the  Mahomedans 
of  India,  emanating  apparently  from  Scinde,  and  emissaries  were 
despatched  to  the  courts  of  Mahomedan  chiefs  and  other  influential 
persons,  to  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  undertake  a  Jehad  or  Holy 
war  against  the  Infidels,  (English).  Several  of  these  emissaries  were 
seized  in  the  iladras  Presidency,  but  they  were  persons  of  no  charac- 
ter, and  their  representations  had  but  little  eficct.  Precautionary  mea- 
sures were  however  necessary,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  these 
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emUsaried  had  had  frequent  Interviews  with  the  Nawab  of  Eurnool, 
whose  reputation  did  not  stand  very  high.  He  had  also  on  several 
occasions  showed  marked  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  British  au- 
thorities in  liis  neighbourhood,  and  was  known  to  have  collected  vast 
quantities  of  warlike  stores,  vaunting  that  he  would  ere  long  show 
his  importance. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  called  on  for  explanation,  and  on 
hi^  refusing  to  give  it,  a  British  force  was  assembled  at  Bellary, 
which  shortly  moved  towards  Kumool,  attended  by  two  Government 
CommLssioners.  The  Nawab  was  still  obstinate,  and  refused  to  allow 
Kumool  to  be  entered  on  any  terms,  till  at  last  preparations  wcro 
made  for  an  attack.  He  then  quitted  the  fort  attended  by  a  large 
party  of  mercenary  Rohillas.  They  were  called  upon  to  surrender,  but 
their  only  reply  was  a  desperate  charge  upon  our  troops,  who  being 
far  8up(»rior  in  numbers  cut  them  to  pieces,  though  not  without  loss. 
The  Nawab  was  taken,  sent  as  a  State-prisoner  to  Trichinopoly,  and 
the  count r}^  taken  posse^non  of  by  the  British  Government ;  no  kind 
of  resistance  being  made  by  other  parties.  A  few  months  afterwards 
tho  Nawab  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  as  he  wa^ 
coming  out  of  the  Mission  chapel  in  the  Fort  of  Trichinopoly.  A 
report  was  spread  that  he  was  meditating  Christianity,  but  his  visit 
to  the  chapel  was  one  of  mere  curiosity  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  mur- 
der was  revenge,  on  account  of  his  ill-usage  of  some  of  the  mur- 
derer's family.  The  assassin  was  hanged,  and  the  Nawab's  corpse 
conveyed  to  Kumool  for  burial.  Subsequent  events  tended  to  show 
that  there  was  no  real  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Nawab  to  place 
himself  in  warlike  opposition  to  the  British  Government.  He  was  a  man 
of  violent  and  ill-regulated  passions,  and  had  conceived  a  funcy  for 
making  military  display ;  a  fancy  which  was  encouraged  by  his 
minister  Namdar  Khan,  who  obtained  for  his  own  relatives  verj^  pro- 
fitable contracts  to  supply  gunpowder,  lead,  and  other  stores.  On 
the  Britiiih  troops  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  immense  quantities 
of  gtmpowder  were  found  perfectly  exposed,  and  had  a  shell  been  fired 
as  waA  intended,  the  whole  place  would  probably  have  been  bIo\iii 
up.  Moat  of  the  cannon  were  not  powder  proof,  and  many  of  the 
shot  were  too  large  for  the  cannon.  The  Naw&b*s  family  and  adhe- 
rents and  the  townspeople  were  altogether  at  feud  with  their  Ruler 
is  to  his  proceedings,  and  it  in  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
jnilitAry  opermtioiu  were  contcaipbtod. 


The  country  was  then  (1839)  (ilaced  in  charge  of  a  Con 
with  a  Military  ABsistant,  and  so  continued  till  July  1843,  vhai  hj 
Act  X.  of  that  year,  a  GoTemment  Agent  was  appointed,  subject  to 
special  restrictions.     The  whole  Revenue  is  about  8^  lacs  of  fiupees. 


df  ^  IIP 


Aspctt, 


In  reference  to  the  surrounding  country',  the  town  of 
Kumool  is  placed  in  a  hollow,  being  on  the  river  bonk ; 
tho  view  to  the  costward  is  terminated  by  a  low  range  of  hiUa  about  &n 
miles  distant ;  on  the  west  tho  ground  gently  rises  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  lialf  when  the  ricw  abruptly  tcrmioatcs ;  oD  the  north  it  aleo  rian 
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gently  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Toomboodra,  about  the  same  distance ; 
and  on  the  south  the  view  is  bounded  by  a  wedge-shaped  hill,  about 
four  miles  distant.  From  the  base  of  this  hill  the  country  slopes  gently 
to  the  small  river  Hindry,  south  of  the  town ;  the  general  aspect  of  tho 
country  near  Kumool,  is  bare  and  iminviting,  owing  to  the  numerous 
loose  stones  which  cover  the  surface  in  everj'  direction,  and  the  abnost 
total  absence  of  trees.  Farther  to  the  eastward  it  is  better  wooded 
and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  eastern  boimdary  of  Kumool,  is  a 
range  of  hills  thickly  clothed  with  wood  over  which  into  the  Cumbum 
sub-division  of  Cuddapah  are  a  few  Passes,  fit  only  for  bullocks  carrying 
gram  and  salt.  The  chief  Pass  is  the  Nunda  Cunnamah,  and  a  good 
road  is  now  being  constructed  through  it 

The  Toomboodra,  upon  the  south  bank  of  which  tho 

Rivera.  . 

fort  and  pettah  are  built,  rises  in  the  western  ghauts, 
and  shortly  after  receiving  the  HClggry  in  the  Bellary  district  becomes 
the  boundary  between  the  Kumool  district  and  the  Nizam's  country. 
It  runs  in  a  direct  course  east  until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Kurnool, 
where  the  Hindry  falls  into  it,  and  then  winding  to  the  north-east^ 
joins  tho  Eistna  at  Coodely-sungham,  about  16 miles  below  the  town. 
The  rise  of  its  waters  is  very  sudden,  sometimes  dangeroiisly  so,  and 
its  full  is  verj'  rapid  also ;  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of 
May,  it  is  a  clear  stream,  little  more  than  knee  deep.  The  bed  con- 
sistH  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  opposite  the  town  it  is  very  rocky.  Tho 
river  when  full  is  crossed  in  basket  boats  ;  it  is  then  about  900  yards 
in  brea<lth,  having  a  depth  of  water,  of  from  15  to  25  feet.  Tlie  day 
before  tho  storm  of  May  1851  the  river  was  dry  :  and  on  the  next 
day  (7th  May)  it  had  risen  33  feet !  Tlic  extent  of  injur}'  was  much 
le»8  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Tlie  Ilindrj'  is  a  small  stream  which  has  its  source  to  the  south- 
west of  Kumool ;  it  also  rises  and  falls  very  suddenly ;  its  bed  is 
sandy,  and  though  occasionally  not  fordable,  it  is  for  several  months 
of  the  year  a  mere  brook.  When  the  Hindry  and  the  Toomboodra 
are  both  full  together,  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  either  near  the  town 
even  in  bosket  boat^,  as  there  is  quite  a  whirlpool  of  surf  at  the  east 
of  the  pettah  where  the  rivers  meet,  and  a  fearful  current. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kumool  and  to  the  ea«*t  of  Coo- 
dcly-sungham  before  mentioned  is  the  fonl  of  the  Kistnn,  on  the 
high  rood  from  Cuddaimh  to  iSecunderabod,  and  though  not  so  broad 

aa  tho  Toomboodni,  the  civer  i4  deepcr|  ai^  it«  buka  higher ;  whva 
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the  rains  fall  in  the  western  ghauts,  the  volume  of  water  laden  with 
mud,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  which  rushes  down,  is  very  great ;  ita  bedk 
of  sand  and  stones,  it  is  fordable  at  the  same  season  as  the  Tooiaboodn 
and,  like  it,  may  at  all  times  be  crossed  in  basket  boats. 

The  climate  of  Kumool  is  considered  healthy  though 
hot.  The  prevailing  winds  are  west,  and  north-east 
April  and  May  are  very  hot  ;  in  these  months,  the  thermometer  in 
the  house,  ranges  fit)m  86*  at  daybreak  to  100** at  noon,  the  wind  being 
westerly.  In  July  the  fii^t  half  of  the  month  is  cloudy,  with  strong 
westerly  breezes,  the  other  half  is  showery  with  west  winds.  In 
August  frequent  showers,  and  occasionally  heavy  rain  with  thunder 
and  lightning  occur,  the  wind  being  west.  September  cloudy  and 
hazy  in  the  morning,  the  evening  close,  with  occasional  rain,  the 
thermometer  from  76®  at  daybreak  to  88®  at  noon.  October,  weather 
the  same  as  in  September  till  the  12th,  or  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  the  wind  changes  to  north-east.  November  is  occasion- 
ally cloudy,  thermometer  from  76  ®  to  82  ® .  December,  one  or  two  rainy 
days  occur,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  clear  and  bracing,  thermometer 
64®  to  78®,  wind  north-east. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  black  cotton  ground  lying  upai 
limestone,  which  is  intersected  by  trap  dykes  ;  the  black 
soil  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth,  the  surface  be- 
ing covered  with  limestone  shale,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills,  it  is 
red  and  sandy.  The  hills  which  are  near  the  town  are  of  sandstone, 
and  sandstone  conglomerate,  passing  into  arenaceous  schists.  Kur- 
nool  is  rich  in  minerals ;  galena,  and  ores  of  copper  and  iron,  aboimd. 
-^r  ,.  ^  «.  Kumool  has  its  manufactures  of  muslins,  stout  caK- 
Natural  Pro-   cocs,  cotton  carpets,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  copper 

and  brass  vessels,  iron  utensik,  clay  goglets,  slippers, 
saddle  cloths,  indigo  and  arrack.  European  and  China  goods,  as  weB 
as  the  produce  of  the  district,  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  shops,  and 
manv  useful  as  well  as  medicinal  articles  in  the  bazaars. 

Tlic  staple  productions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  sugar, 
cotton,  jowaree,  coolty,  chcnna,  kimganeo,  and  tobacco ;  also  vege- 
tables. The  rock  melons  are  the  finest  in  Southern  India,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  the  seed  was  originally  brought  from  Affghanistan  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Patans. 

A  good  sort  of  pony  used  to  be  bred  at  Kumool,  and  the  game  fowU 
arc  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  courage. 
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Inhabitmnu—  The  Patans  of  Kumocjl  are  a  fine  race,  with  Jewish 
Cuatomaof.  features,  courteoua  in  manners  and  address,  fond  of 
horsemanship,  cock  fighting,  and  ram  fights.  The  better  sort  live 
well,  animal  food  and  wheaten  cakoa  constituting  a  large  portion  of 
their  food ;  but  the  poorer  cksses  and  labouring  Hindoos  subsist  chiefly 
on  rice,  jowaree,  and  bajree,  with  meat  or  fish  occasionally.  The  poor 
all  sleep  upon  cota,  or  charpaes.  The  inhabitants  in  general  notwith- 
standing they  are  said  habitually  to  make  use  of  opium  and  tobacco, 
attain  to  a  considerable  age.  In  this  their  Deccany  metropolis,  the 
Patans  exhibit  their  ancient  manners  and  fanaticism  in  considerable 
perfection,  as  they  make  a  merit  of  being  ignorant  of  every  thing 
except  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms,  regarding  all  other  acquire- 
ments as  effeminate. 


Komool. 

Is  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  290  miles  from  Madras,  and  is  si- 
tuated in  15"*  48'  north  Latitude,  and  72^  east  Longitude,  upon  an 
angle  of  hind  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Hindry  and  Toom- 
boodra  (vide  map.)  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  900  feet. 
It  is  distant  firom  Bellary  95  miles,  and  from  Uyderabad  128,  the 
roads  to  which  places  are  passable  for  wheeled  conveyances,  in  the  dry 
weather  only. 

The  pettah  is  on  the  tongue  of  land  where  the  Hindry  and  Toomboo- 
dra  meet.  The  fort  is  joined  to  it  on  the  north-west  being  about  850 
yards  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  600  in  breadth,  from  east  to 
west  ;  its  walls  are  built  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  17  feet  high, 
and  9  feet  thick  ;  the  northern  face  is  washed  by  the  Toomboodra,  and 
a  deep  and  broad  dry  ditch  runs  from  west  to  south.  Several  large 
circular  bastions  are  placed  at  certain  distances  ;  there  are  three  gate- 
ways, one,  opening  to  the  westward,  another  towards  the  Toomboodra 
on  the  east,  and  a  third  communicating  with  the  pettah  to  the  south- 
east. The  fort  is  so  built  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  direct  cannon  shot. 
The  glacis  near  the  ditch  is  as  high  as  the  walls,  and  slopes  gradually 
outward  to  a  great  distance.  The  only  time  that  an  European  force 
attacked  it,  mortars  only  were  used.  The  fort  is  inhabited  cliicf- 
ly  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  their  followers,  by  the  Go- 
Temment  subordinate/*,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Native  regiments 
stationed  here,  though  lately  a  few  bungalows  have  been  built  west  of 
the  fort. 
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The  houses  are  small,  having  formerly  been  native  dwellings*  The 
palace,  barracks,  arsenal  and  hospital,  are  also  situated  within  the  foit 
The  cutcherry  is  the  other  side  of  the  Hindry,  south  of  the  town. 

The  soil  in  most  parts  is  shallow  ;  the  limestone  rock  being  fonnd 
at  a  few  inches  depth,  and  in  some  places  projecting  through  the  sur- 
face ;  notwithstanding  this,  a  nimiber  of  trees  principally  the  baniao, 
margosa,  and  tamarind,  grow  in  the  compounds. 

The  pettah  stretches  from  the  south  gate  of  the  fort,  to  the  point  of 
the  triangle,  where  the  rivers  meet ;  its  sides  are  nearly  equal,  and  it 
is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
ten  feet  high,  and  a  ditch,  for  the  most  part  dry,  but  in  some  places 
filled  with  stagnant  water.  The  houses,  amoimtiug  to  about  4,000  are 
meanly  built,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  badly  drained.  The  popula- 
tion may  be  reckoned  at  23,000  persons,  above  the  half  of  whom  are 
Hahomedans.  There  is  a  good  bazaar,  and  the  Police  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Agent.  The  town  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  excellent  drinking  water  from  the  rivers,  but  that  which  is 
procured  from  wells  is  brackish. 

After  the  subsiding  of  the  Hindry  and  Toomboodra  rivers  in  Novem- 
ber, extensive  sandbanks  are  loft,  on  which,  besides  vegetables  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  melons  of  superior  quality  are  grown.  The  melon  bedi 
are  made  by  digging  trenches  about  the  middle  of  December  and  mix- 
ing regur  or  black  soil  with  the  sand,  and  plenty  of  manure.  The 
fruit  becomes  ripe  about  the  end  of  February.  When  the  Toomboodra 
is  first  flooded  the  melon  beds  are  all  swept  away,  and  a  stratum  of 
mud  is  deposited  on  the  sand  close  to  the  walls  of  the  pettah  and  fort, 
this  however  soon  dries,  and  by  subsequent  rising  of  the  river  is  swept 
away. 

The  barracks  for  the  Native  infantry  are  situated  in  the  fort  near 
the  western  gate  and  close  to  the  drill  groimd ;  the  building  is  170 
feet  long,  with  a  verandah  at  each  side,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
1,026  stand  of  arms.  In  the  fort  there  is  also  a  barrack  for  30  Euro- 
pean artillery,  with  Serjeants'  quarters,  a  cook  room,  congoo  houBCi 
privy  and  a  shed  for  guns. 

The  regimental  lines  are  situated  on  a  plain,  about  300  yards  firom 
the  west  gate  of  the  fort,  with  which  there  is  a  communication  by 
means  of  a  causeway  over  the  low  black  soil.  The  parade  ground  is 
contiguous  to  the  lines,  and  the  village  of  Nova-pettah  lies  between 
them  and  the  Toomboodra,  their  length  is  371  yards  from  cast  to  we«t, 


and  170  in  breadth  ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses  good,  but 
the  drainage  is  bad  for  want  of  a  sufficient  full.  The  population  is 
about  4,000,  and  that  of  Nova-pettah  about  2,000.  The  lines  of  tho 
Kisalah  or  regiment  of  Irregular  horse  are  situated  a  little  to  the 
north  of  tho  Hindry,  tho  houses  are  good  and  neat,  the  streets  wide, 
and  the  draining  towards  the  river  perfect ;  the  number  of  troopers 
is  230,  besides  officers.  Cholera,  small  pox,  fever  and  syphilis  are  tho 
most  common  diseases  at  Eumool.  The  cholera  carries  off  many  every 
year.  It  is  said  not  to  have  been  known  before  the  British  accession 
of  the  territory,  and  first  broke  out  among  the  troops  as  they  advanc- 
ed on  Kumool  in  1839. 


BANGANPILLY  (jaghire.) 

TlieJaghire  of  Banganpilly,  lies  between  15'  and  16®  north  Latitude, 
and  is  in  extent  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  boimded  on  the  N.  N.  £. 
and  N.  W.  by  the  territory  of  Kumool ;  on  the  W.  S.  W. — S. — and  S. 
E.  by  tho  district  of  Cuddapah.  There  is  one  point  to  the  west  which 
touches  the  Bellary  district  near  the  town  of  Dhone. 

The  Jaghire  was  originally  granted  to  Mahomed  Beg  Khan,  son  of 
Ala  Kouli,  Aurungzebc's  Yizicr,  and  was  in  his  family  three  generations. 
The  last  of  the  race  having  no  male  heirs  it  was  granted  to  Iloosein  Ali 
Khan,  (his  father  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mahomed  Beg)  grand- 
lather  of  the  chief  of  the  same  name  in  whose  time  (1835)  it  was  assum- 
ed by  the  Company.  In  the  first  Sunnud  from  the  Nizam  (A.  D.  1764) 
tho  Jaghire  is  described  as  in  Circar  Nundial — Soobah  Beejapoor.  Tho 
Jaghire  was  held  on  the  condition  of  supplpng  a  troop  of  horse  and 
keeping  the  forta  and  garrison  in  good  condition.  The  Sunnud  was 
renewed  by  Tippoo,  and  when  this  part  of  the  country  fell  to  tho 
Kizam's  share  by  tho  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  18th  March  1792,  it 
was  again  renewed  by  the  Hyderabad  Court,  with  which  state  the  Ban- 
ganpilly Jaghiredars  have  always  maintained  a  close  connection.  They 
were  never  very  intimate  with  their  Patan  neighbours  of  Kumool. 

By  tho  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  of  12th  October  1800,  the  Jaghire  of 
Banganpilly  was  made  over  to  tho  British  Government  with  Kumool, 
and  the  other  Ceded  districts  south  of  the  Toomboodra  and  Kistna,  but 
it  never  paid  tribute  or  peshcush  either  to  the  Nizam  or  to  our 
Government. 

In  1832  the  Jaghiredar  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British  Go- 
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Ycmment  from  the  violence  of  his  Patan  creditors,  and  as  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  come  to  any  proper  arrangement,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  was  being  disturbed,  the  Government  in  1835  aaBom- 
ed  the  Jaghire.  Considerable  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  temu 
on  which  it  was  held,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  it  wii 
hereditary.  In  1840  certain  documents,  the  genuineness  of  which 
could  not  be  doubted,  were  discovered  in  the  Bellary  Cutcherry,  whicli 
showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  the  Heaideot 
had  given  a  pledge  that  Banganpilly,  should  be  held  permanentlj 
by  the  Jaghiredar  and  his  successor  as  long  as  he  was  loyal  to  the 
Paramount  Authority.  The  Court  of  Directors  therefore  in  1840  di- 
rected it  should  be  continued  to  him  as  soon  as  his  debts  were  paid  ott, 
and  his  Patan  creditors  satisfied.  The  Jaghire  was  also  placed  under 
the  Commissioner  of  Kumool  (Kumool  having  been  taken  in  1839) 
who  so  arranged  the  Jaghiredar's  affidrs  that  no  demands  of  any  con- 
sequence remained  in  A.  D.  1848. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  country  was  formally  given  back 
into  the  hands  of  Hoosein  Ali  Khan,  who  however  died  a  few  months 
after,  on  the  25th  October  1848 ;  and  as  he  had  no  sons,  was  succeeded 
under  sanction  of  Government  by  Ghoolam  Ali  Ehan,  the  yoimger  of 
his  two  nephews,  but  to  whom  he  had  married  his  only  daughter.  She 
had  since  the  death  of  his  (Ghoolam  Hoosein's)  brother  Futteh  AK 
Khan,  been  regarded  as  his  heir. 

In  former  years  the  Jaghire  was  divided  into  two  Pergunnahs,  viz., 
those  of  Banganpilly  and  Chinchimulla,  the  former  comprising  42, 
and  the  latter  22  villages.  These  were  originally  two  separate  Jaghira 
of  two  brothers,  but  have  been  united  since  A.  D.  1814,  when  one  of 
the  brothers  died. 

The  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Jaghire  consist  generally  of 
a  fertile  plain  of  black  cotton  soil,  producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  and 
various  kinds  of  dry  grain.  The  plain  is  bounded  on  the  western 
and  northern  limits  by  detached  ridges  of  hills,  which  running  down 
from  Kumool  take  a  south-easterly  direction  by  Gooty,  Cuddapah  and 
Tripetty,  and  terminate  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Naggery. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Banganpilly  lies  the  low  range 
of  hills,  in  which  the  diamond  mines  are  situated. 

A  bandy  road  connecting  the  trade  of  the  Ceded  districts  with  that 
of  Masulipotam,  NeUore,  Quntoor,  &c.,  by  the  direct  route  of  the 
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Niuidi  Canama  ghaut  in  the  Kurnool  district y  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  Jaghire. 

Tlie  principal  places  are  Banganpilly,  Chinchimulla,  Nundawarum, 
and  Tirugatoor. 

The  population  is  said  to  amount  to  about  40,000,  but  this  cannot 
be  relied  on. 

It  is  chiefly  Hindoo,  though  there  are  many  Mussulmans  particularly 
at  the  principal  town. 

The  revenue  is  about  120,000  Rupees  annually.  It  is  chiefly  derived 
from  laud  rent.  The  sayer  duties  have  been  abolished  at  the  request 
of  the  British  Government. 

At  Banganpilly  a  variety  of  cotton  cloths  arc  manufactured  and 
dyed.  These  are  chiefly  adapted  for  Mussulman  wear,  and  by  far  tho 
lurj^r  proportion  finds  its  way  to  the  Hyderabad  market. 

The  diamonds  produced  here  arc  cut  and  set  at  the  town  of  Ban- 
ganpilly, and  used  to  form  an  article  of  trade. 

The  Jaghire  produces  a  large  quantity  of  drj'  grain  chiefly  jowareo 
(IIolcus  Sorghum,)  also  cotton,  and  a  small  proportion  of  rice ;  Erun- 
dec  (Uicinus  communis  major,)  and  other  grains, — oils,  ghee,  tama- 
rinds and  toddy.  In  many  places  earth -salt  is  manufactured  from 
washings  of  the  soil  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda. 


Tlie  chief  town  lies  in  the  plain  near  the  entrance  to  a  broad  dofilo 
formwl  by  the  branching  off  of  two  paniUel  ranges  of  low  hills  ;  oiio 
taking  a  north  easterly  direction,  the  other  a  little  south  ofea^^t.  The 
town  is  divided  by  a  stream  of  elear  water  culled  the  Zurairoo,  into 
two  [Mirts,  which  are  again  subdivided  as  follows:  Condajx'ttah  and 
Santapettah  on  the  right  bank,  Kungrazpc^ttah  and  Ila^ibahiX'tfah  on 
the  left.  The  biiilcUngs  generally  have  an  ancient  and  somewliiit 
ruined  appearance. 

The  fort  is  also  situated  on  the  left  bank  ;  it  is  little  better  than  tho 
ordinary  village  forts  scattered  over  the  Ceded  districts,  loosely  built 
of  liraefttone  cemented  with  mud.  Its  round  bastions  are  connected  by 
curtains  pierced  with  loop  holes  for  match  locks. 

Tlie  entrance  is  from  the  north.  Round  the  whole  runs  a  ditch 
now  neariy  drj',   the  bottt»m  partly  cidtivatc<l  and  partly  choked  up 

witli  rank  vegetation.    The  walls  enclose  t^c  JN^awab's  zenanab,  his 
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residence  and  those  of  the  retainers  attached  to  his  person.  In  the 
pettah  at  the  northern  side  of  the  fort  are  some  strong  and  defensible 
houses  of  stone. 

The  diamond  mines  are  situated  in  and  near  a  low  range  of  hills 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  matrix  of  the  gems,  is  a  sand- 
stone breccia  lying  imdcr  compact  sandstone,  of  which  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  composed.  This  breccia  is  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  coloured  jasper,  quartz,  and  homstone,  cemented  by  a  siliciom 
paste.  It  passes  into  a  pudding-stone  of  rounded  pebbles  of  the  abore 
materials  cemented  by  an  argillo-calcareous  earth  of  a  loose  friable 
texture,  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found.^  (Voysey.)  This  holds  good 
also  with  regard  to  the  diamond  alluvium  foimd  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  washed  by  the  Pennaur,  near  Chinnoor  and  Condapettah,  in  the 
Cuddapah  CoUectorate. 

The  process  of  mining  is  simply  digging  out  the  gravel,  breaking 
up  the  larger  pieces  of  the  breccia,  washing  and  sifting  the  fragmentSy 
and  spreading  them  out  on  the  groimd.  The  diamonds  are  easily  de* 
tected  by  the  practised  eye  of  the  Native. 

No  diamonds  of  a  greater  value  than  300  or  400  Rupees  haye  been 
discovered  here  for  many  years  ;  the  specimens  shown  by  the  diamond 
merchants  on  the  spot  are  extremely  poor. 
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BELLARY. 

In  the  reign  of  Krishna  Rayer,  the  famous  Hindu 
king  of  Boejanugger,  a   chief  named  Timmapa  from 
the  hill  of  Saha  Jebbal  in  the  Concan,  emigrated  with  all  his  house- 
hold, and  settled  at  a  place  called  Rais,  on  the  banks  of  the  Toomboo- 
dra.     He  sent  many  presents  to  Krishna  Rayer  who  bestowed  upon 
him   the  four  talooks  of  Bellar}%   Kurgode,  Tekkulkot  and  Hundi 
Anantipur.     Timmapa   having   sent   some   of  his    relatives   to  tako 
possession  of  the  three  latter,  selected  Bellary  as  his  own  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  built  a  small  fort,  which  his  son  Rungapa,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  and  adopted  the  title  of  Nair,  considerably  added  to,  and 
strengthened  ;  1,000  Rupees  annual  p<58hcush  were  paid  by  the  Nairs 
of  HeUary  to  the  Rajas  of  Beejanugger.     Rungapa  died  about  A.  I). 
liJ'jOy  and  was  succeeded  by  Deopa  Nair  in  whoso  time  the  Beejanugger 
Dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  the  Ueccan  at 
the  battle  of  Tellicotta,  A.  D.  1564,     Bellary  then  became  tributary 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Becjapur.    Deopa  Nair  died  about  1600.    His  son 
Hunampa  succeeded  and  assimicd  the  title  of  Raja.     Ho  defeated  the 
Raja  of  Beejanugger,   (for  after  the  battle  of  Tellicotta  the  title  was 
kept  up,  but  with  very  diminished  power  by  the  posterity  of  the  Raja 
wlio  moved  further  south)  in  the  plain  of  Kumply,  but  was  compelled 
to  niise  the  siege  of  that  place.     He  died  about  A.  D.  1650,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Chick  Ramapa.    This  chief  defeated  Venkat 
RaytT  of  Beejanugger,  who  had  overrun  and   ravaged  the  plains  of 
Bellary.     Ramajm  died  A.  D.  1081,  after  installing  his  son,  Hanapa, 
who    continued    the   family    feud   with   the    chiefs  of    Beejanugger, 
Anantipur  and  Kanighirri,  and  died  about  A.   D.   1700.     Ramapa 
Nair  his  son  succeeded,  and  took  the  chief  of  Anantipur,  and  all  his 
family  prisoners  to  Bellarj' ;  ho  died  A.  D.  1716. 

In  the  time  of  Ramapa 's  son,  Uanampa  Nair,  the  Beejanugger  chief 
led  an  army  to  Courtney  to  besiege  Bellarj',  but  retreated  on  finding 
Hanampa  fully  prepared  to  rocoivo  him.  The  latter  died  in  1750, 
childless.  His  adopted  son  Dudapa  succeeded.  It  was  in  his  timo 
(A.  1>.  17tJI>)  that  Subder  Jung,  and  Bussy,  were  sent  by  Basalut  Jung, 
the  brother  of  the  Nizam,  and  to  whom  this  portion  of  the  country 
was  allotted,  to  take  Bellarv  ;  but  while  their  amiv  was  before  the 
plact',  thfy  were  attacke<l  by  Hyder  Ali,   and  defeated.     ITie  Nair, 

after  witiic««iig  the  iisuc  of  the  combat  ixQza  tlxe  summit  of  the  hill 


escaped  by  njglit  by  the  back  of  the  rock,  with  all  bis  i 
treasure,  and  fled  to  Sbolapore.  Hyder,  after  haTui^  enlarged  awl 
repaired  both  the  lower  and  upper  fortifications  at  an  immense  expend 
left  a  strong  garrison  at  Bellary.  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  held  BcUai; 
until  1792,  when  it  fell  to  the  Nizam,  by  the  treaty  of  Scringapatam, 
and  to  the  Company,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ceded  Districts  in  1800,  hj 
the  treaty  with  the  former,  conflcquent  on  the  fall  of  Tippoo. 
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The  district  of  Bcllarj'  is  generally  very  flat  and  open, 
and  in  the  hot  season  the  country  has  a  sterile  ap- 
pcanincc  from  the  scarcity  of  trees  and  vegetation  :  but  shortly  after 
the  first  fall  of  the  rains  in  June,  the  plains  become  converted  into 
viLst  and  luxuriant  fields  of  grain,  ilost  of  the  open  country  is  a  rich 
black  cotton  ground,  but  near  to  the  hills  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  is 
much  covered  ^v-ith  stones. 

Kiv*  M  and  Irri-        The  principal  rivers  in  the  Bellary  district  are  the 
gation.  Toongab^idra,  the  Pennar,  Hiiggry,  or  Vedavutee,  a 

branch  of  the  ToongabCldra,  and  the  Chitravutee.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  small  rivers  and  nullahs,  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Toongabildra,  and  only  contain  running  water  during  the  rains. 
Kone  of  the  rivers,  large  or  small,  are  navigable  for  any  distance. 

The  wood  required  for  the  use  of  the  station  of  Bellary  is  floated 
down  the  Toongab{^dra.  Several  annicuts  or  dams  are  built  across  the 
head  of  the  latter  river  to  raise  the  height  of  the  stream,  from  which, 
water-courses  are  opened  for  the  irrigation  of  extensive  tracts  of  coun- 
tr}'  along  it«  banks,  particularly  at  Chitwadaghee  Hampy,  (the  ancient 
Beojanugger),  Seeragoopah  and  Bampoor. 

The  principal  reservoir  is  that  of  Bookaputnam,  formed  by  em- 
Ixanking  the  gorges  of  a  range  of  hills,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Chitra>nitee,  a  large  and  usually  abundant  stream  ;  the  surplus 
of  which,  after  filling  the  extensive  lake  of  Durmavaram,  some  miles 
lower  down  its  course,  supplies  a  number  of  small  irrigating  channels. 

Tlie  Darojco,  Shinganinulla,  and  Anantapoor  tanks,  are  the  next  in 
im|)ortance,  but  these  depending  on  inferior  streams,  are  verj*  preca- 
rious in  their  returns. 

The  tank  of  Camlapoor,  is  the  only  one  accessible  to  the  waters  of 
the  Toongab(idni,  which  it  receives  in  limited  quantity,  from  the 
surplus  of  an  extensive  river  channel. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  tanks 
in  Biliary,  the  revenue  being  taken  at  the  liighest  amount  realized  iu 
the  most  favorable  season,  and  exclusive  of  ull  deductions. 
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Tanks. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Bookaputnum 

Shinganinulla 

iVnautapoor 

(jurgcc 

Dm-mavaram 

Canacul 

Darojee,  18  miles  west  of  Bellary, 

Dunarkcnkerra 

Cotnoor 

Chinna  Toombalum 

Yerratimroyenclicrroo 

Morabaugul 

Kumbadoor 

(iooty 

Ugga'lec 

Moolakoladc 


Tlighcst  net  Reve- 
nue exclusive  of 
Manium  lands. 


Total  Rupees. 


22,848 
13,248 
13,002 
9,501 
7,098 
8,175 
7,320 
8,586 
6,384 
6,159 
2,700 
5,139 
4,515 
3,822 
5,895 
4,239 


Circumference 

of   tanks    when 

fuU. 

I 


1,28,631 


liT 

13 

11 

8 

12 

II 

8 

9 

5 

7 

6 

8 

5 

8 

6 

5 

7 


m  I 


F. 
4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

5 

1 

4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 


With  few  exceptions,  the  embankments  are  in  excellent  order,  and 
the  stone  rev^tements,  many  of  whicl^  have  been  re-built,  are  of  very 
substantial  construction.  But  from  the  accumulation  of  silt,  brought 
down  by  their  supplying  streams,  the  beds  of  most  of  these  reser- 
voirs have  become  so  much  raised,  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
retaining  water  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  formerly  sup- 
plied by  them ;  and  although  this  cause  of  deterioration  has  been 
partially  obviated,  by  raising  the  embankments,  yet  such  a  remedy 
is  not  always  applicable,  from  it«  involving  the  submersion  of  the 
lands  of  other  villages. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  land  under  some  tanks  has  been  ren- 
dered sterile,  by  the  quantity  of  salt,  or  soda,  which  it  now  contains  ; 
a  circumstance  aflTecting  chiefly  the  fields  more  remote  from  the  reser- 
voir owing  to  the  impurity  contracted  by  the  water  in  its  passage  to 
them. 

Some  loss  of  arable  land  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  tanks  ;  the  efiects  of  which,  in  sweeping  off  the  rich  soil, 
are  often  distinctly  visible,  though  happily,  such  accidents  are  now  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Very  few  tanks  producing  revenue  on  the  Cession  of  this  district, 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  permanent  ruin  since  that  time  ;  but 
there  are  many  ancient  bunds  which  were  breached  during  the  I^ative 
Government;  and  have  never  been  restored. 
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Tlic  beds  of  some  of  these  old  tanks  afford  a  very  profitable  dry  cul- 
tivation from  the  rich  alluvium  they  contain,  but  of  many  the  rc-con- 
st  met  ion  appears  advisable,  as  mere  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  cattle  ; 
especially  in  the  black  lands  where  drought  is  often  most  severely  felt. 

It  is  not  from  the  mere  quantity  contained  in  their  own  beds,  that 
these  small  tanks  derive  their  chief  value,  but  from  the  supplies  they 
yield  to  springs,  from  which,  wells  formed  within  their  influence, 
arc  fed. 

The  river-channels  of  Bellary  are  of  two  classes,  the  first  of  which 
issuing  from  the  Toongab&dra,  are  all  maintained  by  annicuts ;  the 
second  and  most  nimierous  kind  are  those  drawn  from  the  Pennar, 
IIAj^grj',  Chitravutee,  and  inferior  streams,  none  of  which  are  arti- 
ficially raised. 

In  both  cases  irrigation  is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  but  the  Toomboodra  channels  are  certain  and 
superabundant  in  their  supply  ;  while  in  the  secondary  channels,  the 
scarcity  of  water  is  often  such,  as  to  render  the  crops  very  precarious, 
and  occasion  serious  quarrels  among  the  ryoiSy  whoso  labours  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  arc  unremitting,  and  severe. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  great  Toongabtidra 
channels,  of  which,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  depen- 
dant land,  the  aggregate  net  revenue  after  all  deductions  for  repairs, 
&c.  is  not  more  than  1,30,000  Rupees. 

The  annicutB  constructed  of  large  masses  of  uncemented  stone,  are 
maintained  in  efficiency  ;  and  the  channels  undergo  an  annual  clear- 
ance which  pro8er\'e8  the  regular  flow  of  water,  the  yearly  cost  of 
these  works  being  about  16,000.  But  in  the  revenue  derived  from 
secondary  channels,  a  sensible  decline  has  been  experienced  witliin  the 
last  half  century,  owing  apparently  to  the  want  of  sufficient  care  to 
preiK>r>'e  the  lands  from  the  attacks  of  the  river,  and  also  from  the 
overwhelming  sands,  drifted  up  by  the  high,  and  prevailing  westerly 
wind. 

The  Banks  of  the  Pennar  and  H&ggry,  chiefly  consist  of  soft  loamy 
soil,  roiidily  yielding  to  the  violent  current  of  the  river  freshes,  tho 
annual  encroochments  of  which  on  the  field  are  very  perceptible  ;  aa 
well  as  the  injuries  thus  occasioned  to  the  channels,  by  being  brought 
in  close  proximity  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  which  some  have  be- 
come entirely  absorbed. 

The  eaonnotts  ftocnnmlation  of  land  on  the  OMt  bank  of  the  rivers 
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by  which  the  channels  are  choaked,  and  cultivation  destroyed,  is  an 
evil,  against  which,  though  evidently  progressive,  no  moans  of  pre- 
vention have  yet  been  attempted  ;  and  although  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  this  and  other  causes,  nuiy  be  trifling  in  any  particular  locality, 
yet,  from  the  numerous  instances  that  have  come  under  obscrvatioii, 
the  aggregate  deterioration  must  be  great,  and  the  discouragement  to 
cultivation  serious. 

The  large  wells  (bowries)  are  very  deep,  and  require  great  labour 
in  sinking  them,  as  they  have  to  be  cut  through  hard  soil,  and  even 
occasionally  through  solid  rock.  On  the  black  cotton  soils  very  grett 
depth  is  required,  and  the  water  is  generally  scarce,  and  brackish, 
though  it  is  used  for  drinking  for  want  of  better.  In  the  low  grounds 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  water  is  easily  obtained  at  a  depth  of  about 
12  feet. 

Natural  Produc-        Th©  proportion  that  the   irrigated  land    (cultivated 

^^°'*  and  waste)  bears  to  the  dry  is  about  2  lacs  of  acres  to 

50.     Cotton  is  the  staple  of  the  district,  though  cocoanut  and  arect 

trees,  tamarind  and  lime  trees,  and  sugar-cane,  are  grown ;  also  wheat. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  black  lands  are  cholimi,  cumboo,  millet 
and  cotton  ;  these  likewise  grow  in  light  red  soU,  but  the  castor  <h1 
plant,  with  various  kinds  of  pulses,  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  latter, 
and  are  all  sown  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  common  indigenous  trees  are  the  babool,  the  ber,  and  the 
wild  date.  The  babool,  or  gum  arabic  tree,  is  chiefly  met  with  along 
the  banks  of  nullahs,  but  is  also  found  on  the  plains  ;  the  wood  is  very 
hard,  and  valuable  for  making  ploughs  and  other  agricidtural  imple- 
ments. 6imi  is  likewise  collected  from  it,  and  the  bark  is  used  in 
tanning,  and  also  in  the  distillation  of  arrack.  The  ber  tree,  or 
zizi/j)/n(sjitjuba,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  birch,  in  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  being  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  lower  of  a  whitish 
color.  The  wood  is  used  in  building,  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
Natives.  The  leaves,  ground  up  with  fr/rc  (curds)  are  given  in  bowel 
complaints,  and  in  difiicult  parturition.  The  leaves  of  the  wild  date, 
e/afe  siircftft'tJif  are  made  into  mats,  the  stalks  into  baskets  and  tatties, 
and  the  fruit  is  much  prized  by  the  Natives ;  the  two  last  named  trees 
grow  in  low  sandy  situations  near  nullahs.  Much  useful  wood  is 
brought  from  Sundoor  and  the  adjacent  hills,  whcngc  also  BcUary  ia 
supplied  with  firewood. 
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The  trees  xnoet  commonly  met  with  in  gardens,  are  the  same  as  those 
in  other  parts  of  India,  such  as  the  mango,  tamarind,  banian,  mar- 
gosa  and  cocoanut,  the  two  former  being  planted  in  red  soil.  The 
only  shrubs  seen,  and  which  overrun  the  uncultivated  black  soil,  are 
the  cassia  attriculata^  and  the  glanous  leaved  physic-nut,  jatropha 
ghuca,  or  as  it  has  been  called  croien  lobautum.  The  former  resemblea 
the  broom  in  appearance,  having  a  bright  yellow  flower ;  its  seeds  are 
considered  refrigerant ;  the  latter  has  a  very  unsightly  appearance  ; 
and  from  its  seed  an  oil  is  extracted  which  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  paralytic  affections.  These  with  a  few  acacias,  are  the  only  plants 
to  bo  seen  on  the  vast  plains  of  cotton  groimd. 

The  iorlitU  euphorbia  is  commonly  found  amongst  rocks,  and  in  red 
soil,  with  many  other  shrubs,  such  as  the  milk  hedge,  prickly-pear, 
aloes,  a^lepioM  gigantea,  and  datura  fatuosa. 

Tlic  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  very  defective,  especially 
in  the  manner  of  ploughing  and  manuring  ;  but  the  after  process  of 
clearing  the  fields  of  weeds  and  loosening  the  earth  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants  appears  to  be  well  managed  by  means  of  small  hoes 
drawn  by  bullocks,  an  operation  easily  effected,  from  grain  of  every 
description  being  sown  in  drills. 

On  first  breaking  up  the  black  B^gur  ground,  and  once  in  about 
every  10  or  12  years,  the  soil  is  turned  up  with  a  large  plough  drawn 
by  12  bullocks,  and  traversed  several  times  in  different  directions,  un- 
til weeds  and  jungle  plants  and  the  nutt  grass  are  entirely  extirpated  ; 
a  large  tree  is  then  dra^Ti  over  it  to  break  the  clods  of  earth,  thrown 
up  by  the  plough ;  and  an  iron  instrument  called  chinna  coondooka, 
or  the  Notive  harrow,  three  feet  square,  is  afterwards  passed  over  it, 
still  further  to  level  and  smooth  the  surface.  To  clear  the  land  of  tho 
nutt  ^roAA  is  a  very  expensive  process  and  retjuires  digging  as  well  as 
ploughing.  The  grain  is  sown  in  three  rows  at  once,  by  the  drill  ma- 
chine, worked  by  two  bullocks ;  but  large  seeds,  as  the  cotton,  and 
castor  oil,  they  sow  in  single  rows,  by  a  drill  box  held  in  the  hand. 
The  harrow  is  again  drawn  over  the  surface,  to  cover  in  the  seed.  In 
suoceiHling  yearn  the  small  plough  worked  by  two  bullocks  and  tho 
harrow  only  are  used. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  drills  along  with  cholum  or  with  millet ;  with  the 
fomuir  the  drills  are  about  six  feet  apart,  and  have  from  four  to  six 
rowA  of  cholum,  between  each  one  of  cotton  ;  with  tho  latter,  the  drills 

of  QQtt^a  are  only  threat  feet  apart|  and  havo  two  rows  of  miUct  bc- 
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twe^n  them.  When  the  crop  of  millet  is  cut  down,  a  very  singalar 
and  sudden  change  occurs,  one  day  nothing  being  seen  but  yellow 
grain,  which  on  the  next  disappears,  and  a  thick  crop  of  green  cotton 
about  half  a  yard  high  remains.  None  of  the  fields  are  enclosed,  but 
they  are  generally  protected,  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  by  rows  of  the 
prickly  Jamaica  yellow  thistle,  Argemone  mexicana. 

In  the  irrigated  groimd,  sugar-cane  and  rice  are  cultivated,  the  lat- 
ter without  being  transplanted.  When  the  grain  is  cut,  it  is  carried 
to  the  threshing-floor,  and  trodden  out  by  bullocks.  The  granaries 
in  which  it  is  stored  are  large  holes  dug  in  the  groimd,  having  only  a 
narrow  opening  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  descend  into  them,  but 
excavated  to  the  size  of  six  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth  ;  when  filled  with  grain,  the  opening  is  closed  with  a 
stone,  covered  over  with  earth.  Grain,  in  time  of  war,  used  to  be 
thus  concealed  from  the  enemy. 

A  preference  is  given  to  red  soil  for  garden  ground,  in  which  car- 
rots and  onions  of  a  very  superior  kind  are  produced,  as  also  chillies^ 
tobacco,  and  flowering  plants,  for  making  the  wreaths  presented  to 
idols.  Gardens  are  watered  from  wells,  the  water  being  raised  by. 
bullocks  ;  melons  are  extensively  cidtivated  in  the  dry  beds  of  riverSy 
and  sand  being  excavated  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  the 
form  of  pits  or  trenches,  into  which  two  or  three  baskets  of  earth  ma- 
nure are  thrown  previous  to  the  seed  being  put  in. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  in  acres  of  the  land,  and  the  portion 
cultivated  in  1850. 

^  ^     .     .  Portion  Average 

EnUrc  land.  cultivated.         ^  ^ 

acre. 

Acres.  Acres.  Rs.  A.  P. 

'IWgur 10,37,634  6,53,350  1  70 

MxiBsub 18,92,669  5,40,066  0  12  0 

"•jLal 22,36,125  7,23,893  0  50 

Dry  converted  into  wet 3,30,169  5  15  0 

61,66,428 

Wet 1,62,708  83,847  9     8  0 

Irrigated.    Droo-pjTe 3,302  3,365  10  11  0 

(Garden 56,620  27,759  6  18  0 

Total 63,89,058    19,65,134 

EnamLand 16,63,412 


Dry. 
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There  is  a  confiiderable  manufacture  of  good  and 

Minufiiicturcs. 

cheap  cumblies,  woollen  and  cotton  carpets,  and  cotton 
cloths  at  Bellary. 

Earth  salt  is  made  throughout  the  district ;  the  salt  soil  being 
scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  carried  by  buffaloes  to 
the  pans  which  are  usually  situated  near  nullahs,  for  the  convenience 
of  obtaining  water.  The  pans  are  made  of  clay,  with  an  aperture  at 
the  bottom  to  allow  the  brine  to  run  out.  They  are  filled  with  the 
earth,  from  which  the  saline  parts  are  drawn  off  by  lixiviation.  When 
the  process  is  finished,  the  earth  is  thrown  out  at  the  side  of  the  pans, 
where  it  gradually  accumulates,  forming  large  mounds. 

Iron  of  good  quality  is  manufactured  in  Sundoor,  and  a  few  other 
places.  The  furnaces  are  small,  and  covered  over  with  a  thinly  thatch- 
ed roof.  The  bellows  in  use  are  made  of  an  entire  bullock's  hide,  and 
in  working  them,  they  are  compressed  both  by  the  chest  and  arms. 
The  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little  or  harden,  before  it  is  removed, 
when  it  is  drawn  out  from  a  hole  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace ;  and  four  men  then  beat  the  red  hot  mass, 
with  large  wooden  clubs,  into  a  round  body,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
man's  head  ;  it  is  then  cut  into  halves  with  small  narrow  axes,  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  clubs  which  are  used  in- 
stead of  hammers,  have  small  handles,  and  swell  out  into  large  knobs 
at  the  end. 

Kunkur,  or  nodular  limestone,*  is  generally  found  all  over  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  burned  into  chunam  or  lime  in  small  kilns,  by  means  of 
charcoal. 


*  The  coinpotition  of  **  Kunkur"  i»  m  follows  — 

Wmt«r  of  abaorptioii 14 

Carbonate  of  DugDMiA 04 

AluminA  and  Ox^  of  iron 1 1  -0 

SUica 15  2 

Carbonate  of  lime   72* 

100 

Some  ornnic  mnain*  hare  bren  found  unbedd«d,  but  they  belong  to  Vmnff  tpeciea.  It 
aopean  to  be  a  •edimcntary  formation  aomethin^  similar  to  the  **^aTcrtine"  of  Italy  — 
[Madrmi  Jomrmi,  Oct.  1837] 

Tbe  undcrjjinf  rock  in  the  C«h1«1  Distrirta  (Bellary  and  Caddapah)  ia  gwicrally  Granite 
or  (inciM.  TheUranit<>  im  raht^iraUxl,  iu  fclcUpar  bring  pt«^cralljr  red;  the  mica  occa- 
aionally  icivca  plare  to  hornhlendo.  Diallagt*  alao  ii  tometimrfl  found  in  the  mxiite,  in 
narruw  sthpea,  finely  erTstaUiacU.     Chlorite  appean  occaaionallj  among  the  AiMU«  >»^"«, 

•ad  a  raiw  l^vfr^yrj  ii  »H  wiireqi*ciU,-IlfWnM  Jnvmt,  /m.  IHlT 
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Minerals  ^^®  ^^^^  mineral  in  Bellary  is  iron  ore,  and  from 

this  iron  of  excellent  quality  is  made.  Copper,  lead, 
and  antimony  have  been  found,  but  are  rare.  Native  soda,  (natron) 
salt,  and  saltpetre  aboimd  in  some  soils. 

,  .  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  such  as  hares,  antelopes, 

spotted  deer,  foxes,  jackals,  hyenas,  beside  which,  in 

the  wilder  districts  are  monkeys,  hog,  elk,  bears,  cheetahs  and  tigers ; 

birds  are  foimd  in  great  variety.     Amongst  them  are  the  hooppo, 

j^y>  pigeon,  woodpecker,  cuckoo,  tailor  and  mango  birds ;  the  quail, 

partridge,  ringdove,  pea-fowl,  florikin,  bustard,  snipe,  teal,  wild  duck, 

flamingo,  owl,  and  hawks  of  various  kinds.     Insects  are  not  partica- 

larly  numerous,  but  scorpions  are  abimdant,  and  the  cobra-de-capella 

very  common.   The  homed  cattle  of  the  Bellary  district  are  of  a  good 

description.     The  draught  bullocks  selling  at  15  to  30  Rupees  each, 

and  cows  with  young  calves  from  10  to  20  Rupees.     Large  flocks  of 

sheep  are  reared  ;  they  are  generally  black  with  a  coarse  fleece. 

There  are  no  recidarly  made  roads,  but  from  the  level 
Boads. 

character  of  the  black  cotton  ground,  and  the  absence  of 

stones,  the  roads  over  those  lands  are  good  in  dry  weather.  After  rain 
they  become  exceedingly  heavy  and  stiff  from  the  clay  with  which  they 
abound.  Below  the  siirface  of  the  black  soil,  kunkur  (nodular  lime- 
stone), is  often  found,  which  is  a  good  material  for  roads,  as  is  also  the 
gravelly  red  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  They  have  lately  come  into 
use  in  the  new  roads  constructing  to  Bangalore  and  Dharwar. 

The  shortest  road  from  Madras  to  Bellary  is  vi&  Cuddapah,  but  it 
18  so  stony  and  bad  that  the  Native  cart  drivers  prefer  the  route  over 
the  Mooglee  Pass  and  Pakamoodnmi,  though  the  ascents  and  descents 
are  great.  This  route  is  only  20  miles  longer  than  that  of  Cuddapah. 
A  new  line  is  now  being  laid  out,  which  is  to  pass  near  Chittoor ; 
cross  tlie  Damulcherroo  Pass,  and  then  to  Bellary  by  way  of  Goorum- 
conda.  After  surmounting  the  Damulcherroo  Pass,  a  branch  will  take 
ofl"  to  Cuddapah. 

The  country  carts  still  in  use  are  of  a  singular  construction.  The 
wheels  being  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  made 
either  of  flat  circular  pieces  of  wood,  or  of  stone  slabs ;  the  axlea  re- 
volve with  the  wheels,  and  the  body  of  the  cart  is  well  raised  above 
them  by  two  straight  pieces  of  wood  on  each  side,  in  which  the  wheels 
run ;  but  carts  with  large  wheels  composed  of  spokes,  felloes.  Sec,  are 
coming  into  general  use. 
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_     .   .  The  population  amounts  to  123,000.     It  is  composed 

Population.  .  '^  '^  .  ^  T^in  ,./*r 

of  a  great  vonety  of  castes.  People  of  two  different 
tongues  meet  as  it  were  in  the  district,  viz.,  the  Teloogoos  and  Cona- 
rese.  The  Teloogoo  language  is  spoken  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district,  and  the  Ganorese  in  the  western  ;  the  line  of  separation  lying 
half  way  between  Bellory  and  Ghooty  ;  but  the  Teloogoo  and  Cana- 
rcse  villages  are  very  much  intermixed  for  some  distance. 

Most  of  the  Teloogoo  people  are  followers  of  Yishnu.  The  Brahmins 
and  Comatios  bum  their  dead  ;  the  others  bury.  The  Canarese  wor- 
sliip  Siva,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  Jungum  caste,  or  those  who  wear  the 
lingum  or  phallus,  which  is  carried  in  a  silver  box  on  the  breast,  or 
tied  round  the  arm  ;  they  bury  their  dead.  There  are  also  considera- 
ble numbers  of  Mahrattas  and  Mussidmons.  The  inhabitants  generally 
ore  toll,  stout  and  well  formed ;  their  food  chiefly  consists  of  dry 
grain,  particularly  cholimi,  jowaree  or  holcus  sorghum,  which  is  ground 
into  flour,  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  cakes ;  rice  being  but  little  used. 

The  principal  objects  of  worship  among  the  Hindoos  are  Siva,  in 
the  form  of  a  bull,  and  of  the  lingum ;  Ilunnoomaun  in  that  of  a 
monkey,  and  of  the  cobra-de-capella.  Offerings  to  the  latter  are  con- 
fined to  the  time  of  marriage.  At  Beejanugg^,  now  the  town  of 
Ilumply,  there  is  a  celebrated  lingum  pagoda,  to  which  Natives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  flock  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival.  There 
is  likewi^  another  pagoda  in  Sundoor,  erected  to  Eartika,  the  Hin- 
doo Mars,  which  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  1815,  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment granted  a  remission  of  2,000  Pagodas,  on  account  of  injury 
done  to  the  crops,  by  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Peishwa  and  his  followers 
through  the  district,  to  this  temple. 
„    , .  Small-pox  is  not  oft^n  met  with,  thoutrh  vaccination 

Health.  "^  1  1    1  i.  1 

IS  by  no  means  general.  Cholera  unfortunately  often 
mokes  its  appearance,  both  as  an  endemic  and  also  in  an  epidemic 
form,  corrj-ing  off  nambers  of  people.  Diseases  of  the  skin  are  not 
very  prevalent. 


B«llarj— (Cantonment .) 

316  miiei  from  Madra$, 

A  military  and  civil  station  in  the  District  of  Bellary  in  Lat.  15* 
6'  N.,  and  7(5*  69'  £.   It  consists  of  a  fort,  military  cantonment, 
and  pettah  ;  a  Civil  Court,  and  a  Collector's  Cutcherry. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  spot  is  rather  pleanng ;  the  officers'  bon- 
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galows  are  neat  white  buildings,  with  tiled  roofs,  and  gardens  inclosed 
by  little  hedges  of  the  milk  plant.  The  cantonment  bazaar  is  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  trees,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  widest,  cleanest,  and 
most  regular  military  bazaar  in  India.  The  lower  fort  at  this  jdaoe 
is  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  stronger  than  that  at  Ghooty. 

The  plain  aroimd  Bellary  is  flat,  presenting  scarcely  any  undula- 
tions ;  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  jimgle,  lightly  covered  with  verdurei 
and  from  want  of  water  is  but  little  cultivated.  At  the  distance  of 
about  six  miles  to  the  westward,  it  is  bounded  by  a  low  range  of  hiUs, 
scantily  clothed  with  vegetation. 

The  soil  about  the  fort  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  three  sides,  is 
red  and  gravelly  :  a  strip  of  black  cotton  groimd  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  nms  through  the  cantonment  on  the  south,  on  which  the 
houses  are  generally  built.  The  groimd  slopes  in  all  directions  from 
the  fort  and  cantonment,  so  that  no  water  lodges  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  soil  being  chiefly  artificial  and  much  impregnated  with 
saltpetre,  the  wells  within  the  fort  are  brackish.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bellary  is  generally  B^gur,  or  the  black  cotton  ground, 
based  on  a  calcareous  deposit  of  kunkur,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  granitic  elevations,  or  protruding  beds  of  gneiss,  and  large  pegma- 
titic  veins  of  quartz  and  felspar,  where  the  soil  is  formed  by  the  de- 
bris of  these  rocks  which  decompose  into  a  reddish-brown  earth  term- 
ed Mussub  by  the  Natives.  This  soil  is  sometimes  extensively  de- 
posited in  the  low  situations  by  the  force  of  streams  or  torrents  of 
rain  when  it  becomes  a  terreine  de  transport^  or  alluvial  soil. 

The  garden  soil  of  the  town  of  Bellary  generally  consists  of  R^gor 
and  Mussub  soil,  mixed  with  manure  of  decayed  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter. 

The  springs  and  weUs  as  well  as  the  soil,  are  often  impregnated 
with  muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime  :  these  sometimes  occur 
in  immediate  proximity  of  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  a  phenomenon 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  almost  vertical  strata  through  which 
they  rise. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  gardens  at  Bellary,  formerly 
extremely  productive,  have  latterly  fallen  ofi*,  and  now  yield  little  or 
nothing  comparatively  speaking :  this  is  possibly  owing  to  the  prac- 
tice of  constantly  irrigating  them  with  water  drawn  from  braddak 
wells ;  the  fluid  evaporating  leaves  the  saline  matter  dissemiiiated  in 
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the  aoil,  which  by  conatant  and  progressive  accumulation,  diminishes, 
and  in  the  end  totally  destroys  the  power  of  vegetation. 

There  are  no  rivers  within  some  miles  of  the  cantonment ;  and  the 
only  appreciable  source  from  which  malaria  can  be  supposed  to  arise, 
is  the  aforementioned  large  tank.  This,  when  full,  is  upwards  of  three 
miles  in  circumference,  but  being  for  the  most  part  extremely  shallow, 
it  is  soon  reduced  during  the  dry  season,  to  half  that  extent,  by  the 
rapid  evaporation  fi:x>m  its  surface.  In  this  half  dried  state  noxious 
exhalations  have  been  supposed  to  issue  from  it,  giving  origin  to  re- 
mittent fever  which  has  occasionally  prevailed  here  ;  but  some  other 
caus^  however,  must  be  referred  to  as  capable  of  producing  this  form 
of  fever  as  it  has  occurred  during  seasons,  when  the  tank  was  com- 
pletely filled.  The  smaller  tank  mentioned  above,  which  extends 
along  the  western  base  of  the  rock,  and  terminates  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, is  the  source  from  which  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  are 
supplied  with  water  for  culinary  and  other  purposes. 

The  fort  is  a  quadrangular  building  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
mass  of  rock  not  remarkably  high,  but  protected  by  three  distinct 
ranges  of  works,  one  above  the  other. 

There  is  but  one  ascent  to  the  top,  partly  formed  by  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  partly  by  scaling  its  irregular  surface  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  cavities. 

The  pcttah  below  is  spacious  and  contains  a  good  bazaar,  besides 
barracks  for  the  European  troops,  and  houses  for  some  of  the  officers, 
the  principal  cantonments,  however,  arc  without  the  walls. 

The  fort  or  fortified  rock,  around  which  the  cantonment  of  Bellary 
is  situated,  is  a  bare  granite  hill,  of  an  oblong,  or  rather  a  semi-clip- 
tical  form,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  extends  from  south  to 
north  ;  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
and  fiftv  feet,  and  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  Viewed  on 
its  eastern  and  southern  sides,  it  presents  a  bold  and  precipitous  as- 
pect, and  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  huge  heap  of  loose  fragments 
irregularly  piled  on  one  another  ;  on  its  western  face,  it  declines  if^nth 
a  gradual  slope  towards  the  plain,  and  exhibits  a  smooth,  unbroken 
surface,  indicating  that  it  was  originally  one  entire  solid  mass,  and 
that,  on  its  more  exposed  aspects,  it  has  been  gradually  decomposed, 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  elements.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  northward,  is  a  long  ridge  of  bare  rugged  rocks 
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of  Bimilar  formation,  and  at  a  short  diBtance  to  the  eastward,  are  sere* 
ral  lesser  elevations  of  the  same  character. 

The  rock  is  defended  by  two  distinct  lines  of  works,  constituting 
the  upper  and  lower  forts,  both  built  of  granite  ;  in  the  upper  one  the 
summit  of  which  is  flat  and  of  considerable  extent,  stands  the  citadel ; 
it  is  reported  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  might  be  rendered  impreg- 
nable :  it  affords  however  no  accommodation  for  troops,  and  is  conse- 
quently never  occupied,  except  by  a  small  guard.  The  cells  for  the 
prisoners  are  built  within  it,  and  from  their  elevation  are  at  all  times 
cool  and  pleasant ;  several  tanks  or  cisterns  have  been  hollowed  out 
in  the  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  rain  water.  The  lower 
fort  consists  of  low  turrets  connected  together  by  curtains,  is  of  a 
quadrangular  figure,  has  a  dry  ditch  and  covered  way  in  front,  and 
surrounds  the  base  of  the  rock,  from  its  south-western  to  its  north- 
eastern angle  ;  it  is  half  a  mile  in  diameter  and  within  it  are  the  bar- 
racks and  the  Company's  European  Artillery,  the  Arsenal,  the  Ord- 
nance and  Commissariat  stores,  the  Protestant  Church,  and  numerous 
bungalows,  but  now  mostly  abandoned  by  officers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  about  100  yards  &om  the  rampart,  is 
a  large  tank,  with  a  road  running  along  its  edge ;  to  the  north,  at 
the  distance  of  200  yards,  is  a  rocky  hill  of  granite ;  on  the  south- 
west the  ditch  is  widened,  and  walled  up  at  one  end  so  as  to  form  a 
tank,  which  is  filled  by  the  rain  from  the  upper  fort,  and  which  de- 
scends from  the  rock  in  cascades  during  heavy  showers  ;  and  on  the 
east,  is  a  wide  esplanade  containing  the  burial  ground,  beyond  which 
is  the  Zillah  Court,  Jail,  Collector's  Cutcherry,  and  the  houses  of  the 
principal  European  gentry. 

The  rock  on  which  the  fort  of  BeUary  stands,  as  well  as  the  adja- 
cent rocks  is  of  granite,  and  in  some  places  intersected  by  green-stone 
dykes.  Granitoidal  gneiss,  sometimes  imbedding  garnets^  constitate 
the  pre\'ailing  rock  on  the  plain  from  which  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6 
miles  west  of  the  cantonment,  rises  a  range  of  hills  composed  chiefly 
of  a  chloritic  slate  crested  with  angular  masses  of  a  rock  composed  of 
a  jaspery  clay,  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  a  chert-like  qnarti 
in  alternate  laniinaD.  The  highest  of  the  range  is  known  as  the  copper 
mounfftin,  from  its  being  supposed  to  contain  that  metal.  The  ore, 
wliich  is  the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  is  found  in  the  slate  clay  at 
the  base  of  the  crest  of  the  southern  epaulment  of  the  hiU.     ExoaTA* 

tions  are  still  to  be  seeoi  said  to  be  the  remiaoA  of  miaes  opened 
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here  by  order  of  Uyder  Ali,  but  which  were  given  up  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  exceeding  the  produce. 

The  artillery  barrack  is  upon  high  ground,  close  to  the  base  of  the 
rock ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  has  a-  row  of  pil- 
lars in  the  centre  of  the  rooms  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  tiled, 
and  without  ventilators.  Each  of  these  buildings  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall. 

The  barracks  of  the  European  regiment  used  to  be  in  the  fort. 
New  ones  on  very  improved  plans  have  lately  been  built  outside, 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  town. 

There  is  an  old  European  hospital  in  the  fort,  which  is  used  as  a  re- 
ceiving hospital  for  cholera  patients,  and  for  the  sick  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  regiment. 

Tlie  new  European  hospital  is  sitiiated  in  a  fine  open  dry  plain, 
about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  fort,  and  is  calculated  to  contain 
ViO  patients. 

The  military  cantonment  and  the  lines  of  the  Native  troops  are 
situated  at  a  short  distance  on  the  western  side  of  the  rock,  wliile  the 
General  officer  commanding  the  Division,  with  the  military  staff,  and 
officers  of  the  Civil  service,  reside  on  the  opposite  side. 

Tlie  Native  barracks,  or  places  of  arms,  ten  in  number,  are  situated 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  fort,  they  have  a  southern  as- 
pect, are  built  of  stone,  and  have  tiled  roofs.  They  can  accommodate 
throe  regiments  of  Native  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 

The  hospitals  for  Native  troops  adjoin  the  places  of  arms,  and  con- 
sist of  three  buildings,  one  of  which  contains  two  ward?*,  sufficient  for 
the  sick  of  two  regiments  ;  another  is  the  Native  garrison  hospital, 
which  ij§  formed  of  the  most  western  place  of  arms,  and  the  third  is 
the  cavalrv'  hospital. 

Tlie  Court  house,  jail  and  hospital  are  situated  in  one  large  com- 
pound to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  close 
to  a  small  rocky  hill,  which  protects  them  in  some  measure,  from  tho 
strong  unpleasant  north-west  winds  wliich  prevail  during  several 
months  of  the  year.  The  sit©  is  high  and  drj',  and  there  are  no 
marches  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  jail  consists  of  several  buildings,  for  the  various  classes  of  pri- 
soners, in  separate  areas  ;  the  whole  forming  an  oblong  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Tho  department  for  the  male  convicts  consista  of  21  celk,  each 
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fourteen  feet  in  breadth  and  varying  in  length  from  nine  to  thirty  ; 
that  for  the  female  convicts  contain  6  cells,  each  fourteen  feet  square ; 
the  jail  for  prisoners  under  trial  consists  of  8  cells,  each  fourteen  feet 
square.  The  different  courts  are  spacious ;  the  cells  are  of  a  good 
height  and  well  built,  and  are  freely  ventilated^  and  kept  remarkably 
clean. 

About  50  yards  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  jail,  is  the  Na- 
tive hospital  in  a  separate  enclosure ;  it  is  terraced  and  consists  of 
two  wards. 

The  climate  of  the  town  of  Bellary  represents  that  of  the  whole 
district.  It  is  characterized  by  extreme  dryness,  in  consequence  of 
the  air  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  heated  plains.  During  March 
and  April  it  is  very  hot,  though  the  nights  are  seldom  oppresaiTa. 
May  also  is  warm  till  the  S.  W.  monsoon  sets  in,  but  the  other  months 
are  decidedly  healthy  and  pleasant.  Heavy  dews  and  fogs  are  almoflt 
unknown.     The  fall  of  rain  is  small. 

The  wind  blows  principally  from  the  west  and  north-west,  from 
March  to  November ;  and  from  the  east  and  south-east  in  Deoember» 
January  and  February,  but  with  considerable  daily  variations.  In  the 
hot  season,  a  strong  wind  generally  blows  from  the  westward  durixig 
the  night. 

The  most  oppressive  part  of  the  day  in  the  hot  season  is  usually 
£rom  2  to  7  p.  m.,  but  the  nights  and  mornings  are  comparatively 
cool,  even  at  the  warmest  period  of  the  year.  In  the  cold  season^  the 
thermometer  in  the  open  air  falls  to  55^  in  the  morning,  and  at  tixnes 
even  below  50^  and  rises  to  about  100^  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  sun. 

The  glare  is  at  all  times  very  great  from  the  white  sparkling  nature 
of  the  ground  which,  as  well  as  the  roads,  is  composed  of  the  debrii  of 
granite  rock  ;  and  verdure  continues  only  for  a  short  time,  owing  to 
the  little  rain  which  falls,  and  to  the  dry  rocky  nature  of  the  aoiL 
Lightning  and  thunder  occur  occasionally  from  April  to  Jidy  and 
again  in  September  and  October.  The  thunder  is  usually  very  loudt 
and  a  year  seldom  passes  without  the  electric  fluid  injuring  buildingti 
or  persons,  within  the  limits  of  the  fort,  or  cantonment,  and  similar 
accidents  are  likewise  by  no  means  rare  in  the  district. 


Adonl. 

Tradition  states  that  Adoni  was  founded  upwards  of  3»000 
^tPf  ^7  Chaunder  Sing,  in  the  reign  of  Bhim  Sing,  ruler  of 
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Its  ancient  boundaries  were  the  river  Tumboodra  on  the  north,  the 
hilU  of  Siahdongar  and  Euppathat  on  the  south,  the  jungles  of  Put- 
ticonda  andHindiconda  on  the  east,  and  the  HAggri  river  on  the  west. 
It  was  built  on  five  hills.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Beejanuggur  Rajas,  (who  looked  upon  it  as  impregnable,)  and  formed 
part  of  the  Jaghire  of  a  female  relation  of  Eishen  Kayel  Ham  Raj  ; 
the  last  independent  sovereign  of  Beejanuggur  received  it  as  a  dower 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Eishen  Raycl,  and  nominated  his  brother, 
Eanam  Raj,  as  its  governor.  Elanam  Raj  and  his  brother,  Govind  Raj, 
rebelled  against  Ram  Raj  who  marched  against  them,  but  despairing 
of  reducing  the  place,  called  in  the  aid  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  and  EAttub 
Shah,  the  Mahomcdan  Eings  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah.  After  a 
resistance  of  nine  months,  the  two  brothers  gave  themselves  np  to  Ram 
Raj,  who  generously  pardoned  them. 

Afier  the  death  and  defeat  of  this  sovereign  and  the  fall  of  Beeja- 
nuggur A.  D.  1564,  Adoni  was  again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bee- 
japoor sovereigns,  and  placed  under  one  of  his  Emirs,  Siddi  Rehan 
Ehan,  an  Abyssinian,  who  died  here  and  was  buried  on  the  hiU.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Siddi  Musaud  Ehan,  in  whose  time  the  lower  fort 
was  built.  The  upper  works  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Rayels  of  Beejanuggur  and  to  have  comprised  eleven  lines  of  fortifica- 
tion. The  great  mosque  was  also  erected  by  Musaud  Ehan,  at  an 
expense  of  2  lacs  of  Rupees ;  he  was  two  years  in  building  it  and  the 
adjoining  suburb  of  Babanuggur,  so  caUed  in  honor  of  his  son.  The 
country  flourished  and  grew  populous  under  the  rule  of  this  chief : 
the  revenue  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  6  la<«  and  75,900  Pagodas : 
the  militarv  establishment  consisted  of  4,000  horse  and  8,000  in- 
fantry. 

During  the  administration  of  Musaud  Ehan,  Adoni  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Aurungzebe's  generals,  Zehan  Ehan  and  Munsur  Jung, 
after  a  determined  resistance.  After  the  decline  of  Aurungzobe's 
empire,  Adoni  remained  under  Mahomcdan  governors  appointed  by 
the  Nizam  of  Ilyderabad.  In  1760  A.  D.,  Basalut  Jung,  brother  of 
Salabut  Jung,  Subadar  of  the  Deccan,  held  it  together  with  Raichoor 
and  Ountoor :  ho  made  Adoni  his  capital  and  attempted  to  establish 
an  independent  principality.  In  1778,  Hyder  defeated  the  Mahratta 
chie£i,  Horn  Pundit  and  Purseram  Bhow,  near  Adoni.  Basalut  Jung 
died  about  1782  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Muhabei  Jong  Dara  Jah, 
•cn-in-Uw  of  Niiam  Ali  Khan :  about  this  time  Hyder  died.   His  son 
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Tippoo  in  1786-7  A.  D.  besieged  and  took  Adoni  after  a  month's  siege. 
He  left  a  garrison  under  Kuttub-ood-deen  Khan,  which  not  being  able 
to  maintain  their  position,  abandoned  the  place  and  retired  to  Gooty. 
Adoni  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  was  restored,  with  other  towns 
taken  by  Tippoo,  during  its  continuance.  After  his  death  it  was  ceded 
with  the  rest  of  the  Balaghat  to  the  English.  Travelling  distance 
from  Madras  to  Adoni  309  miles;  from  Bellary  43  m.  2  fur. 


Bijannggor. 

The  legend  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  place  owes  its  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Rama  Chandra,  7th  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  came  from  tlie  city  of 
Ayodha  in  search  of  his  wife  Sita,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Hava- 
na. He  traced  her  to  Bijanuggur  where  she  had  been  concealed  in  a 
cave,  called  Sita  Serwar  near  Chakr  Thirt,  a  whirlpool  in  the  river, 
which  then  did  not  exist,  near  Humpta ;  here  he  was  met  by  Hunnoo- 
maun  the  monkey  god,  son  of  Anjini,  who  was  bom  and  resided  on  a 
hill  at  the  other  side  of  the  river  called  Anjini  Dewi  Purwat.  At 
this  time  the  cities  of  Annagundi  and  Bijanuggur  were  ruled  by  a 
gigantic  tyrant  named  "VVali,  or  Bali,  who  resided  at  the  former  city, 
whence  he  had  driven  out  his  brother  Sugria  the  lawfid  monarch, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  holy  Kishi  Matung,  on  a  lofty  hill  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  overlooking  Himipta,  called  Matung  Pur- 
vut.  On  the  simmiit  now  stands  a  temple  to  Vair  Bhodra,  tenanted  by 
a  painted  Hindu  devotee  of  uncouth  and  shaggy  appearance,  with 
an  immense  profusion  of  matted  hair  piled  up  over  his  head.  Sugria 
descended  the  hill  to  Chakr  Thirt  and  informed  Rama  that  he  would 
assist  him  in  his  search  for  Sita,  provided  that  he  would  slay  his  usurper 
Bali,  who  had  taken  his  wife.  Rama  accordingly  slew  Bali,  whose 
ashes  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  at  a  place  about  a  mile  east  of  NimbapCLr, 
called  Bali  Dahanimi  Stalum.  Rama  then  retired  to  the  summit  of 
a  hill  on  the  Kumply  street,  called  Mallia  Vunta  Purvut,  and  performed 
tapas  or  penance  during  four  successive  moons.  Thence  accompanied 
by  Hunnoomaim  and  Sugria  he  pursued  his  march  towards  Lanca." 

Regarding  the  foundation  of  the  city  other  legends  relate  that  Vi- 
diaramya,  a  Brahmin  from  the  north  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiim- 
boodra  to  worship  the  Devi  Humpta  whose  idol  had  stood  erected 
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here  for  4,000  years.  After  a  long  term  of  penance  and  prayer  at  the 
holy  shrine  of  the  idol,  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  one  day  and  told 
him  that  whatever  he  wished  should  be  granted.  The  Brahmin  re- 
quested gold  sufficient  to  build  a  city,  which  was  immediately  pro- 
duced. A  city  (Anangoondy)  and  fort  of  12  parasangs  in  extent 
were  accordingly  built  on  the  north  hank.  The  government  of  this 
the  devotee  entrusted  together  with  countless  jewels  and  treasure,  to  a 
shepherd,  an  inhabitant  of  the  spot  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sup- 
ply him  with  milk,  &c.,  during  the  time  of  his  penance.  The  city  on 
the  south  bank  was  subsequently  built.  The  shepherd's  name  was 
Buka,  to  which  the  Brahmin  added  the  title  of  Eaycl.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  Bijanuggur  dynasty. 

Mr.  Taylor,  (Orient.  MSS.  II.  92),  gives  the  following  accoimt. 

**  The  origin  of  the  Vijayanagaram  kingdom  is  not  without  attendant 
obscurity  both  as  to  manner  and  date.  A  distinguished  scholar  named 
Madliava,  with  the  titular  appellation  of  Vidyaranya,  (a  forest  of 
learning),  according  to  the  Mythological  part  of  the  statement,  propi- 
tiated the  favour  of  the  goddess  BhAvan  Esweri  (a  form  of  Parvati), 
and  was  in  consequence  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treasure 
which  he  bestowed  on  two  brothers,  named  Hariliara  and  Bukha  Eaya. 
These  last  two  persons  appear  to  have  been  sons  of  Sangaraa,  most 
probably  a  feudal  chieftain  of  Tulava,  \mder  the  Belala  Rajas,  but 
they  themselves  were  apparently  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  been  in 
the  »or\'ice  of  the  Warankal  kings  ;  and  on  the  overthrow  of  this 
State  by  the  Mahomedans,  A.  D.  1323,  the  two  brothers  carried  with 
them  a  remnant  of  military  forces,  who  were  Telinganas ;  and,  by 
their  means,  aided  by  the  counsels  and  wealth  (however  acquired) 
of  Mailhava  Vidyaranya,  founded  a  new  city  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Toougabudra  or  Tumboodra  river  ;  which  aftenvards  became  ver}-  ex- 
tensive connected  suburbs  being  on  the  north  bank.  The  date  usually 
given  for  this  location  is  S.  S.  1208,  A.  I).  1336 :  and  the  building 
according  to  the  first  plan,  is  said  to  have  been  finished  S.  S.  12G.'>  or 
A.D.  1343.  This  dato  Mr.  Wilson  supposes  may  be  too  early,  because 
the  earliest  of  the  grants  of  Bukha  Ilaya  is  dated  A.  D.  1370  and  the 
latest  1375.  But  this  might  very  well  be,  for  Ilarihara  reigned  in 
chief  down  to  A.  I).  13'iO  and  Bukha  Raya  thencoforwanl  and  down 
to  1378.  And  if,  as  Colunel  Wilks  has  state<l,  the  capture  of  Waran- 
kal in  A.D.  1323,  led  to  the  fonnation  of  this  mon^  southern  kingdom. 
which  was  destined  for  two  centuries  to  check  the  progre?^s  of  tho 
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MahomedanSy  then  it  would  seem  that  the  foimdation  must  have  been 
as  early  as  A.  D.  1336.  Mr.  Wilson  indeed  admits  that  the  tradi- 
tionary chronology  is  probably  not  very  far  from  the  truth." 


Camlapoor 

Is  a  large  village,  about  32  miles  direct  distance  N.  TV.  from  Bel- 
lary,  in  the  environs  of  the  ancient  city  of  Beojanuggur,  of  which 
it  formerly  was  a  part.  It  has  a  large  tank,  a  fort  with  a  ditch  and 
glacis,  but  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  outside  the  walls.  The 
ruins  of  many  magnificent  temples  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1820,  the  Raja  of  Beejanuggur  used  to  live  here  ;  but  the  family 
have  since  quitted  the  place  and  now  reside  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Tumboodra.  Iron  ore  brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills  is 
smelted  here.  The  surroimding  formation  is  granite.  A  large  trap 
dyke  is  seen  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  village  running  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction.  Camlapoor  contains  above  2,000  houses,  principally  of  the 
Paknath  and  Moortharti  castes,  a  few  Brahmins,  Beders  and  Mussul- 
mans. 


Chillamacoor 

Is  a  smaU  village,  193  miles  travelling  distance  N.  W.  from  Ma* 
dras.  It  lies  in  a  plain  boimded  on  each  side  by  the  low  ridges  of 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  ruined  walls  said  to  have  been  built  bj 
Sancri  Yagsashapa,  a  Brahmin.  There  are  two  or  three  ancient 
looking  temples  here,  dedicated  to  Iswara  and  Hunnoomaim,  and  in- 
scriptions on  slabs  of  red  compact  standstone  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  inscription  near  the  temple  to  Iswara  is  dated  in  the  year  1305 
of  Salivahanna,  or  A.  D.  1382.  It  testifies  that  the  temple  waa  en* 
dowed  by  Kurryhur,  Raja  of  Beejanuggur,  with  10  krohs  of  land  in 
the  townships  of  Chillamacoor  and  3  krohs  to  the  officiating  priests. 
The  pillar  in  front  of  the  temple  to  Hunnoomaim,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, was  erected  in  1670  A.  S.  by  Ram  Reddi  of  Chintalconda 
and  Chinapa  Reddi  of  Ycllypaulum. 

Theinhabitants  are  principally  Kunbis,  pursuing  agriculture.  Ths 
\dllage  comprises  about  80  houses  built  of  loose  stones,  four  or  five  of 
which  are  occupied  by  Mussulmans.  The  rocks  observed  in  the  pLsm 
here  are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  glob\ilar  greenstones  often  corered 
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with  iucniBtationB  of  calcareous  tufa.  The  8oil  is  principally  regor, 
irrigated  by  numerous  wells,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  raggi, 
jowaree,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Deposits  of  muriate  of  soda  are  found  in 
the  soil ;  the  mounds  of  the  old  salt  manufactures,  used  during  the 
Fathan  government,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
crossing  the  plain.  There  is  a  bungalow  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  and  a  small  indigo  manufactory. 


Courtney. 
A  large  decayed  village,  11  miles  travelling  distance  W,  by  N. 
from  the  fort  of  Bellary,  and  327  miles  5  furlongs  from  Madras,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  of  some  extent  with  stone 
gateways.  Courtney  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity :  it  derives 
its  name  which  implies  a  seat  from  the  tradition  of  Comaraswami,  the 
Ilindu  Mars,  having  sojourned  here  previous  to  his  expedition  of  Son- 
dur  against  the  Rakas  or  Grant  Tarkasura.  It  was  formerly  held  by 
a  Despandi  with  seven  smaller  villages.  The  Jains  appear  to  have 
formerly  been  the  predominant  sect.  Outside  the  western  gate  is  a 
naked  image,  the  lower  extremities  partially  buried  in  the  soil,  which 
from  the  sculpture,  attitude,  peculiarily  formed  ears,  hair  and  muti- 
lated state  in  which  the  statues  of  this  sect  are  now  usually  found,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Jaina  Thirtunkars.  The  testimony  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  place  corroborates  this  supposition  ;  they  add,  more- 
over, that  this  image  was  formerly  placed  in  a  Jaina  Busti  within  the 
village  walls,  but  had  been  thrown  out  and  defaced  by  the  Jungums 
many  years  ago.  This  Busti  is  now  converted  into  a  Math,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  Jungum  priest.  Pillars  and  altars  of  the  Jaina  religious 
edifices,  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  their  persecutors,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
walls  of  the  gateways.  One  of  the  Bustis  has  been  converted  into  a 
mosque,  another  into  a  temple  to  Comaraswami,  Parvati  Ganesa,  and 
the  Ling.  A  niche  is  shown  in  this  temple  which  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  entrance  to  a  cavern  now  blocked  up,  by  which  Comara- 
swami ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Sondur  hiUs.  Numerous  in- 
scriptions on  stone  in  the  Hala  Canarose  character,  chiefly  headed  by 
representations  of  the  Lingum,  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  mutilated 
sculptiut^,  are  seen  scattered  about  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort.  Two 
monuments  dedicated  to  Kirlm  or  Kcrm  slain  in  battle,  stand  on  each 
aide  of  the  entrance  to  the  bungalow  compound ;  the  tumuli  from 
they  were  taken  are  still  visible  in  the  enclosure.    That  on  the 
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left  exhibits  a  rude  bas-relief  of  two  warriors  grasping  swords  in 
their  right  hands,  and  daggers,  the  Kattar,  in  the  left.  The  centre  of 
the  group  is  formed  by  a  female  figure,  said  to  be  that  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  departed  heroes,  who  became  entitled  to  immortality,  by 
performing  Suttee  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  death  ;  the  figure 
on  the  right  was  probably  a  personage  of  some  rank  denoted  by  the 
Chatri  over  his  head  held  by  an  attendant.  The  sun  and  moon  on  the 
right  and  left,  are  emblems  of  eternity  symbolical,  either  of  the  com- 
batant's glory,  or  as  a  mark  to  signify  that  the  stone  is  to  be  preserv- 
ed  uninjured  for  ever. 

Saltpetre  is  foimd  in  the  earth  about  the  town  and  maniifac- 
tured — the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  however  is  agricul- 
ture. They  are  chiefly  Lingayets  of  the  Sadu,  Silevant,  and  Pancham 
castes.  The  number  of  houses  now  inhabited  in  Courtney  amounts 
to  about  200.  The  Kinging  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  Courtney  are 
the  globular  and  angular  masses  of  a  large  greenstone  dyke,  which 
from  their  peculiar  positions  and  the  phonoletic  nature  of  the  rock, 
emit  a  sharp  ringing  sound  on  being  struck  by  a  stone  or  hammer. 
There  is  a  large  tank  with  a  handsome  bund,  which  must  have  cost 
a  considerable  sum  in  constructing,  to  the  S.  "NV.  of  the  village. 


Gooty. 

This  celebrated  place  is  traditionally  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Rishi  Gautama  who  is  believed  to  have  selected  the 
rock  as  his  favorite  place  of  abode ;  a  well  is  still  pointed  out  as  the 
place  of  his  religious  oblations.  It  was  foimded  by  a  chief  named 
Buka  Raj  under  the  Bijanuggur  dynasty  in  the  time  of  Kishen  Bow. 
The  following  is  the  Native  list  of  the  chiefs  of  this  line  and  devia* 
tion  of  their  government  : 

Buka  Raj 36  years. 

Ram  Raj 24 

Tim  Raj 24 

Runga  Raj 30 

TrimalRow 38 

Yerratim  Raj 24 

Trimal-duva  Row 22 

According  to  the  same  authority  in  the  reign  of  this  last  prinoe,  tlte 
celebrated  Mir  Jumlah  besieged  the  fortress  which  fell  after  a  mon 
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protractcKl  resistance  of  12  years.  Mir  Jumlali  confided  Qooty  to  the 
Oovernraent  of  one  of  his  leaders,  Mir  Mahomed  Masiim,  who  ruled 
V2  years  after  him. 

Nuwab  Mir  Khan 25  years. 

Shaha  Mir  Khan 5      „ 

Bahadur  Kuddi  Khan 15      „ 

Gooty  was  taken  in  Ruddi  Khan's  time  by  the  chiefs  of  Cuddapah  and 
Adoni,  from  whom  it  was  again  taken  by  one  of  the  Mahomedan  Chiefs 
of  Sayandr,  Mir  Abid  Khan  Shahid.  In  1758  the  fortress  was  taken 
by  stratagem  by  tho  celebrated  Mahratta  Chief  Morari  Row,  and  its 
Killidar,  Mir  Abid  Khan,  barbarously  put  to  death.  Morari  Row  ap- 
proying  of  the  place  built  the  present  citadel,  made  other  additions  to 
the  fortifications,  and  selected  it  as  a  stronghold  and  capital.  After 
a  s<Ties  of  yicisnitudes,  he  sustained  a  scy ere  defeat  from  Ilyder  near 
Kori  Bandeh,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  at  Gooty,  and  to  en- 
ivT  into  alliances  against  tho  increasing  power  of  the  Seringapatam 
con(iueror,  with  Basalut  Jung  of  Adoni,  and  Mahomed  Ali  Khan,  but 
th<'  star  of  Hyder  was  on  the  ascendant  ;  after  making  himself  master 
uf  tlu*  rurtrcsscs  of  »Sera,  Chittledroog  and  Bellarj%  ho  turned  his 

arms  towanU  Gooty.     Morari  Row  after  a  yigorous  resistance  and 
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siKct'.-vs fully  repulsing  the  repeated  attacks  of  tho  besiegers,  in  which 
IIy«lir  lost  the  flower  of  his  army,  was  at  last  compelled  to  capitulate, 
and  was  carried  away  by  Hyder  with  all  his  family  into  captiyity. 
lie  was  neyer  heard  of  after,  and  is  strongly  suspected  to  have  died  a 
violent  death  in  the  dungt^ons  of  Coiwildroog.  A  local  tradition  still 
prevails  that  Ilyder  could  never  have  taken  tho  place,  had  not  tho 
tanks  of  watcT  on  the  simmiit  Ix^en  drie<l  up  by  enchantment,  a  cir- 
cumstanco  which  it  is  said,  was  treacherously  communicated  to  him, 
by  one  of  Morari's  Zenanah.  Gooty  wa«  be8iege<l  and  taken  by  General 
Bowser  from  Tippw's  Killadar  in  1799. 

A  well  is  shown  near  tho  summit  of  the  mountain  which  is  said  to 
have  communication  with  the  Paumri,  a  stream  at  somo distance  from 
the  base.  The  narrow  cavern  in  which  tho  well  is  situated,  appears 
to  be  of  some  extent.  Swanns  of  bats  issue  from  it  on  being  distur- 
bed by  the  splash  of  a  stone  thrown  into  tho  water.  The  durgah  on  tho 
road  to  Margooty  is  erected  to  tho  memory  of  Syed  Sahib  who  was  kill- 
ed when  Blir  Jumlah  took  the  place.  IMous  Mussulmans  believe  tliat 
the  body  of  this  chief  walked  for  some  distance  without  the  head,  and 
fell  near  the  spot  whero  the  durgah  14  erected.     The  Gooty  tank  was 
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made  by  Tim  Raj,  the  3d  Hindu  ruler,  and  the  Yertimraj  tank  by  the 
6th  Prince  Yertimraj.  A  choultry  and  tank  have  been  constructed 
at  Qooty  to  the  memory  of  Sir  T.  Mimro,  who  died  a  short  distance 
hence  at  Putticonda  on  the  Adoni  road,  of  cholera.  His  remains  were 
first  interred  in  the  church  yard  of  Gooty,  but  subsequently  removed 
to  Madras.  The  garrison  now  consists  of  two  companies  of  Native 
infantry,  furnished  from  the  cantonment  of  Bellary.  The  citadel  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  is  used  as  a  state  prison.  In  December  1838, 
there  were  39  state  prisoners  principally  from  Berhampore  and 
Goomsoor.  The  population  of  Gooty  is  between  2  and  3,000,  about 
6  hundred  of  them  are  Mussulmans.  The  prevailing  language  is  Te- 
linghi.     Canarese  is  however  a  good  deal  spoken. 


Gundicota. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Gundicota  are  situated  in  lat.  14* 
51*  N.,  long.  78®  22*  E.  between  Gooty  and  Cuddapah,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  precipice,  forming  the  southern  wall  of  a  fissure  that  clears 
a  range  of  sandstone  hills  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.  The  Pennaur  river  passes  through  this  gap  into  the  plains 
of  Cuddapah. 

The  district  of  Gundicota  was  a  Zemindaree  under  the  Rajas  of  Bi- 
januggur.    About  1589  A.  D.  according  to  Ferishta,  the  fort  was  held 
by  Nursing  Raj,  nephew  of  Ram  Raj  of  Bijanuggur,  and  taken  from 
him  by  Mahomed  Kuli  Kuttub  Shah,  Sultan  of  Golcondah,  after  a  long 
siege.    It  was  placed  under  Mir  Jumlah,  and  subsequently  annexed  to 
Cuddapah  xmder  Neknam  Khan.    It  was  given  up  to  Hyder  Ali  when  he 
overran  the  Balaghat,  and  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Nizam  in  1800. 
The  fort  crowning  the  heights,  was  originally  built  by  one  of  the  Raj- 
els  of  Bijanuggur  (Kishen  Rayel),  and  contained  a  temple  of  great 
sanctity,  dedicated  to  Mahdu,  a  minor  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  to  whose 
shrine,  we  are  informed  by  Ferishta,  100,000  Hindus  of  Bijanuggur 
used  to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage,  and  oficr  gifts  of  groat  value- 
When  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Mahomedans,  the  idol,  fearful  of  de- 
secration, is  said  to  have  disappeared  miraculously  from  the  sanctuary ; 
an  aperture  in  the  solid  masonry  of  the  wall  is  shown  to  the  present 
day  by  which  it  efiected  its  escape.    The  temple  has  a  handsome  gate- 
way tower,  of  carved  sandstone,  and  the  inner  buildings  contain  some  ele- 
gant sculpture;  among  them  is  a  curious  bos-relief  which  exhibits  the 
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appearance  of  a  cow  or  an  elephant  according  to  the  position  of  the 
spectator,  and  placed  so  as  to  conceal  either  half  of  the  sculpture.  Mir 
Jumlah  who  commanded  the  garrison  under  the  Oolcondah  prince, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  old  Hindu  fort,  so  much  so  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  his  sovereign  who  recalled  him.  Hyder  subse- 
quently made  a  few  improvements.  It  has  four  approaches,  the  first 
and  second  from  the  ruined  tombs  of  Allahabad  near  the  river-bed  at 
the  foot  of  the  clifii  by  two  steep  zigzag  paths  up  the  rock,  the  third 
by  the  hills  and  table  land  from  Chittywarapilly,  barely  practicable  for 
horses,  and  the  fourth  by  an  easy  ascent  from  Junmiulmudgoo  on  the 
east.  The  Chukar  minaret  and  mosque  inside  the  fort  are  handsome 
buildings :  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  a  Serai  for  travellers.  The 
table  land  on  the  simmiit  of  the  hills  is  a  wild  looking  tract,  produc- 
ing crops  of  turmeric,  but  generally  overgrown  with  rank  grass  and 
low  jungle.  Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  tamarind  (Tama" 
rifuius  Indica)  the  banian  (Ficus  Indiea),  the  custard  apple  (Anona 
Sfptamosa),  the  ber  (Zizyphmjujuba),  the  caray  pidlum  (Weberd  Te- 
(rafida),  a  thorn  bearing  a  small  yellow  sub-acid  fruit  eaten  by  the 
Natives,  the  jamum  (Calyptranthes  Canjophylli  folia)  ^  the  asti,  a  yel- 
low bitter  fruit  much  eaten  by  the  Brahmins,  the  turwer,  (Cassia 
Auricuhta)  and  two  varieties  of  euphorbia. 

Tlie  population  of  Gundicota  amounts  to  about  1,500,  chiefly  Hin- 
dus. There  are  about  200  Mussulmans  and  a  few  Beders.  Lingum 
and  Tclinghi  Buljars  are  numerous. 


Harponhully . 

It  is  said  that  Harponhully  was  founded  by  two  Beder  brothers, 
named  Dauria  and  Hungdia,  who  settled  at  a  place  to  the  north 
of  the  present  town  named  Yakli,  during  the  reign  of  Eishen  Rayel 
of  Bijanuggur.  They  spent  their  time  in  the  amusements  of  the 
chase.  One  day  the  dogs  started  a  hare  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty,  which  instead  of  running  away,  turned  upon,  and  killed  one 
of  the  dogs.  Dauria  astonished  at  the  hare's  courage  ascribed  it  to 
some  peculiarly  auspicious  quality  of  the  ground,  and  erected  a  fort 
and  palace  on  the  spot  the  hare  was  started  from,  also  a  temple  to 
Hunnoomaun  on  the  place  were  the  dog  was  killed.  In  course  of 
time  the  new  settlement  grew  populous,  and  was  called  Harponhully. 
Dauria  subsequently  married  a  daughter  of  th^  Poligar  chief  of  Chit- 
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tledroog,  with  whom  he  received  the  talook  of  the  Chinghidroog  as  a 
dower,  the  revenue  of  which  is  said  to  have  then  amounted  to  6,000 
Savanur  Pagodas. 

Harponhidly  contains  now  about  2,000  houses,  principally  of  Be- 
ders,  Linga  Buljars,  about  400  Mussuhnan  houses,  and  200  of  Mahda 
Brahmins,  a  few  Jains  and  native  painters  and  sculptors. 


Hirrihal. 

A  small  walled  town,  with  a  dry  ditch  and  glacis,  12  miles  tra- 
velling distance,  S.  "W.  from  Bellary  on  the  Chittledroog  road,  in 
the  plain  at  the  western  termination  of  a  small  pass.  A  rivulet 
which  rises  a  little  to  the  N.  W.  in  the  copper  mountain  range, 
and  runs  to  the  Beddavati  or  Hftggri  river,  washes  the  eastern  face  of 
the  town.  It  comprizes  about  1,200  houses,  principally  inhabited  by 
Hindus  of  the  Lingayet  sect  speaking  Canarese,  a  few  Mussulmans, 
Brahmins  and  Joghees,  a  sect  of  Jains,  who  carry  on  the  manufacture 
of  brassware  to  a  large  extent :  Tclinghi  is  spoken,  but  Canarese  is 
the  prevailing  language. 

The  rock  seen  in  the  immediate  ^-icinity  of  the  plain  is  a  granitoi- 
dal  gneiss.     The  soil  is  the  reddish  brown  Mussub. 

This  place  was  formerly  under  the  Poligars  of  Raidroog,  was  taken 
by  Morari  Row  of  Gooty,  but  shortly  afterwards  retaken  after  a  siege 
of  three  months  by  one  of  Hyder's  Generals. 


Honoor, 

A  village  in  the  Raidroog  talook  of  the  Bellary  Collectorate,  on 
the  military  road  from  Bellarj'  to  Bangalore  :  travelling  distcmce  from 
Madras  316  miles  7  furlongs,  from  Bellary  20  miles  3  furlongs.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iluggri  river,  and  has  a  Govern- 
ment bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Near  this  plaoe 
are  some  singidar  dunes,  formed  by  the  sand  raised  from  the  wide  bed 
of  the  Iliiggri,  by  the  strong  westerly  winds  that  usually  prevail 
Their  progress  is  of  course  easterly  and,  like  those  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Fmncc,  renders  barren  the  count  rj'  immediately  to  the  lee- 
ward of  them.  Boodoorti,  a  village  about  3  koss  hence,  was  totally 
oYcrwhehnod  10  or  12  years  ago  by  one  of  those  moving  hiUs.    Their 
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progress  has  been  obstructed  of  late  years  by  the  villagers  permitting 
the  ^ild  shrubs  aiid  trees  in  their  rear  to  grow  up,  instead  of  cutting 
them  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 


HulhuUy 

Is  a  walled  village  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Ceded  dis- 
tricts, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tumboodra,  32  miles 
travelling  distance  N.  W.  from  Bellary,  on  the  present  post  road 
from  Madras  to  Bombay.  Here  is  one  of  the  principal  ferries  cross- 
ing the  river  to  Mustoor,  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  is  about 
547  yards  from  bank  to  bank.  The  river  is  generally  imfavorablo 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  Februarj-.  The  bed  is  sandy,  the  right 
biink  sloping,  the  left  of  clay  and  salt,  is  steep  and  high.  During  the 
niins  two  basket  boats  constantly  ply,  one  belonging  to  the  Nizam, 
the  other  to  tho  Company.  The  current  is  very  rapid,  and  carries 
the  boats  a  considerable  distance  down  the  stream.  A  small  toll  is 
levied  on  passengers.  Mastoor,  a  post  office  station,  is  on  the  opposite 
hank  in  the  Nizam's  dominions  and  in  the  district  of  the  Gungawati 
t  hief  Bhikker  Miyan.  Hulhully  contains  two  pagodas  and  about  60 
houses,  inhabited  principally  by  Linga  Buljars  speaking  Canarese  and 
a  little  Telinghi,  employed  in  cultivation  ;  it  depends  on  the  river  for 
the  supply  of  water. 


Kenohengode . 

The  ninnants  of  a  largo  Hindu  town  on  the  S.  bank  of  tho 
Tu!ubo<xlni,  M  miles  direct  distance  N.  bv  W.  from  Bellar>'.  Near 
it  iM  tho  neat  burial  place  of  tho  Pumpawati  Goudha,  the  ruins  of 
tlio  stone  fort,  palace,  and  gardens  :  the  latter  containing  a  curious 
model  of  a  labyrinth  in  stone,  the  pillars  that  supported  the  trellises 
of  the  grape  vine«  are  still  to  be  scon,  two  mosques  and  two  jungum 
maths.  In  the  vicinity,  there*  are  several  tine  annicuts  thrown  across 
the  river,  by  one  of  which  the  villagt*  lands  are  irrigated.  It  contains 
now  about  1*20  houses  inhabited  bv  Ilindiw,  and  about  lo  bv  Miwsul- 
mans.  The  gardens,  palace,  and  the  stone  fort  on  the  hill  were  erected 
by  Kenchen  Goudha,  the  founder  of  the  phico.  lie  was  originallv  a 
peasant  of  Kanul,  who  emigrati»d  hither  during?  the  nngn  of  Kinhen 
Ilayel  Raj  of  Bijanuggur,  by  whose  i)ermis8ion  he  cleared  the  jungle 
and  settled  with  the  privileges  of  Nat-goudi.     lie  also  founded  Kan- 
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nia,  which  he  called  after  his  father  and  established  33  villages.  His 
descendants,  Bnswan  and  Nagotampati  Goudha,  accompanied  Bam  Haj 
of  Bijanuggur  on  an  expedition  against  his  rebellions  brother  at 
Adoni^  and  were  rewarded  for  their  services  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Noubet,  the  Chan- war  and  the  Chan.  Eenchengode  Siragupa  and  its 
dependencies  were  conferred  upon  them  for  ever,  on  condition  of  their 
presenting  an  annual  nuzzer  of  7,000  Bupees.  Buswan  after  this 
assumed  among  his  own  people  the  title  of  Kaja  and  amassed  con- 
siderable treasure.  He  died  after  ruling  52  years,  succeeded  by  lus 
son  Humpa  Goudha,  in  whose  time  Musaud  Ehan,  Subadar  of  Adoni, 
appropriated  the  revenue,  leaving  the  Gourha  the  original  rights  of 
Nat-goudi,  with  an  allowance  of  10,000  Bupees  for  the  maintenance 
of  Sibundies,  for  the  protection  of  that  side  of  the  river  from  the 
aggression  of  the  hostile  Foligars. 


Knmply. 

The  capital  of  a  Talook  of  the  same  name  in  the  Ceded  districts, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tumboodra,  30  miles  travelling  distance  N. 
W.  from  Bellary,  and  347  fix)m  Madras,  formerly  held  by  the  Bel- 
lary  Nairs  imder  Bijanuggur.  It  contains  many  pagodas  and 
mosques  and  nearly  2,000  houses,  upwards  of  300  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Mussulmans,  the  rest  by  Hindus,  principally  Ling  Bul- 
jars,  occupied  as  shopkeepers  and  cultivators.  The  fort  is  washed 
by  the  Tumboodra,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  piece  of 
groimd  irrigated  by  aqueducts  from  the  annicuts,  and  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  The  fort  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  its  position 
LB  naturally  strong  with  the  river  in  front,  and  the  wet  cultivated 
groimd  intersected  by  the  aqueducts  in  its  rear.  It  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Nairs  of  Bellary  feudatory  to  Bijanuggur,  and  was  besieged  by 
Hanampa  Nair  of  Bellary  without  success,  after  he  had  defeated  the 
Bijanuggur  Eaja  in  the  plain  of  Kumply.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
ferry  to  the  opposite  village  of  Chinna  Juntakul  in  the  Nizam's  domi- 
nions ;  four  basket  boats — two  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  two  to 
the  Nizam — ply  during  the  rainy  season,  generally  from  June  to  the 
end  of  January ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  stream  is  fordable. 
A  small  toll  is  levied  on  passengers.  There  are  five  of  these  ferries 
across  the  Tumboodra  in  this  talook,  viz.,  at  Bellagodehal,  Holhully, 
Bijanuggur  and  Kalagutta.    At  Bijanuggur  there  are  four  boitta 
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belonging  to  the  Ck)mpany,  two  at  Kumply,  and  at  the  rest  one  each. 
The  boat«  are  manned  each  by  four  ambikars  or  boatmen  with  long 
poles  and  short  paddles,  the  latter  of  which  are  employed  when  the 
water  is  too  deep  for  the  former  to  be  useful.  The  frames  of  the 
boats  are  made  of  split  bamboos  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  basin  or 
deep  skimming  dish,  and  are  covered  with  from  eight  to  twelve  tanned 
ox  hides  doubled  and  sewn  with  leather  thongs.  There  is  a  false 
wicker  bottom  to  protect  the  passengers  and  the  merchandise  from 
the  water  that  accumulates  in  small  quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  generally  made  from  the  stem  of  the  cotton  plant  or  the  hebbi. 
The  coracles  up  the  Kistna  are  not  so  good  as  those  on  the  Tumboo- 
dra,  the  frames  being  of  the  Hulguli  wood,  which  is  inferior  to  the 
bamboo  for  this  purpose.  The  boats  vary  in  price  from  20  to  40  Ru- 
pees according  to  their  size,  which  is  from  6  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  3  or  4  deep.  They  are  made  almost  exactly  like  those  described 
and  seen  by  Herodotus  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

Gneiss  is  the  predominating  rock  about  Kumply,  alternating  with 
mica,  hornblende  and  chlorite  schists,  and  not  imfrequently  veined 
with  a  beautiful  light  green  and  red  rock,  consisting  principally  of 
felspar  and  actjniolites. 


Kargode. 

Formerly  a  large  town,  15  miles  direct  distance  N.  N.  "W.  from 
BcUar)'.  It  now  contains  only  about  500  houses  and  several  temples  ; 
among  the  hitter  is  a  largo  pagoda  dedicated  to  Siva,  contaiiiing 
a  colossal  representation  of  the  Bull  Nandi,  12  feet  high,  cut  from  a 
single  block  of  granite.  In  one  of  the  small  temples  is  a  large  slab  of 
a  dark  talcose  stone,  containing  an  ancient  inscription  in  Hala  Canarese. 


Raidroog. 

This  fortro«8  was  founded  about  A.  D.  1371  by  Bhopat  Row,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  part  of  the  country 
by  Hurri  Chund  Ravel  of  Bijanuggur ;  it  was  originally  of  mud. 
In  Kishen  Rayel's  time  it  was  given  to  the  Beder  chief  Janjab 
Naigue,  about  A.  I).  1517,  who  built  the  present  fort  and  palace 
on  the  top  of  the  hills.  It  remained  under  the  Beder  Poligars,  tribu- 
tary to  Bijanuggur,  till  the  fall  of  the  latter  place  in  15G4,  when  it 
became  tributarv'  to  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns  of  Bijapur,  paying  at 
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first  an  annual  p^shcush  of  12,000  Rupees  to  the  Bijapur  leader  Dou- 
let  Khan  Timir-al-Omra.     It  subsequently  was  governed  by  the  Te- 
linglii  Raja  of  the  Buljar  caste.     The  town  below  the  hill  was  found- 
ed by  Timmapa  Nair.    The  Dewan  Vencatapaty  succeeded  Timmapa. 
He  died  leaving  three  sons,  Kubli  Nair,  Gopal  Raj,  and  Timmapa 
Nair,  and  two  daughters,  viz.  Nikaji  Amma,  and  Rudherma.     Kubli 
succeeded,  but  was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Gopal,  who  died  through 
remorse  and  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  youngest  brother 
Tinmiapa  Nair.    This  chief  having  convicted  his  Parbati  or  Secretary 
of  embezzlement  threw  him  into  prison.     On  this  the  Parbati  wrote 
secretly  to  Hyder  Ali,  inviting  him  to  come  and  take  the  place.  Hyder 
accordingly  sent  a  large  army  for  this  purpose  under  Jehan  Khan  and 
Makhdimi  Sahib  who  took  the  chief  and  his  family  prisoners  to  Se- 
ringapatam,  but  afterwards  reinstated  him.     On   Timmapa's  death, 
which  happened  some  years  subsequent,  Raidroog  was  entrusted  to 
Vencatpati  Nair,  son  of  the  late  chief's  brother  Gopal  Row.     This 
chief  having  offended  Tippoo,  by  not  attending  to  his  simimons  when 
the  latter  marched  against  Adoni,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Banga- 
lore, and  on  Lord  Comwallis  storming  the  place  in  1791,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Sultan's  orders.     Tippoo  also  caused  many  of  the  forti- 
fications on  the  hill  of  Raidroog  to  be  demolished.     After  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam  in   1799,  Raj  Gopal  Nair,  nephew  of  the  preceding 
chief  Timmapa,  and  son  of  Nikaja  Anmia,  who  had  been  imprisoned^ 
on  being  released  repaired  to  Raidroog  where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  inhabitants  and  regarded  as  their  chief ;  but  a  month  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed  when  Mahomed  Amin  Khan,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Nizam  for  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  Balaghat,  took  Raj  Gfo- 
pal  with  him  to  Hyderabad,  in  order  that  his  claims  might  be  investi- 
gated.    In  the  interim  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and 'a 
pension,  by  some  accounts  of  30  pagodas  per  mensem,  granted  to  the 
widow  of  Tinmiapa  who  was  living  at  Raidroog  in  1837. 

Raidroog  is  now  the  capital  of  a  talook  of  the  same  name  :  it  con- 
sists of  a  citadel  and  a  lower  fort,  inclosing  a  small  town  regularly 
laid  out  in  streets  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  granite  hill  on  which  the 
old  citadel  stands.  According  to  the  old  inhabitants  it  formerly  nam- 
bered  3,000  houses,  but  there  are  at  present  700  inhabited,  prin- 
cipally by  Kunbis,  Beders,  Dhungars,  a  few  Mahrattas  and  about  500 
^Mussulmans.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  revenue  of  Bai* 
droog  in  the  Poligar's  time  amounted  to  5  or  6  lacs  of  Rupees ;  during 
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Sir  Thomas  Monro's  administration  to  2|  and  at  present  about  1^ 
lacs.  This  falling  off  is,  they  say,  in  part  attributable  to  the  scarcity 
in  1833  and  subsequent  droughts. 

The  ascent  to  the  citadel  from  the  town  of  Raidroog  has  been  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy,  by  a  broad  ledge  cut  and  blasted  from  the 
face  of  the  rock  at  immense  labour,  and  protected  outwardly  by  a  low 
wall :  it  leads  through  four  or  five  gateways  of  solid  masonry  and  a 
double  line  of  fortification  in  a  dilapidated  state.  More  than  half 
way  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Raidroog  chieftain,  in 
a  crescent- like  hollow  of  the  hill,  constructed  by  the  Beder  PoHgar 
Janjab  Naigue,  about  A.  D.  1517.  Two  Hindoo  temples,  the  Nagara 
Khaneh  on  an  isolated  columnar  mass  of  granite,  magazines,  wells, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  palace  gardens,  60  or  70  huts  in  this  vici- 
nity are  still  inhabited  by  a  few  Beders  and  Brahmins.  There  is 
another  and  smaller  road  leading  to  the  citadel  from  the  tank  to  the  N. 
E.  of  the  Eedgah.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  situated,  rises  to  the  appa- 
rent height  of  1,000  feet,  commanding  all  the  accessible  hills  in  its 
vicinity,  and  forms  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  a  wild  and  rocky  range  ex- 
tending from  Gimdicota  to  the  plain  of  Chittledroog.  A  few  tigers 
and  numerous  leopards,  wolves  and  hyenas,  infest  the  jungly  recesses 
of  these  rocks. 

Tlie  rock  found  in  the  plain  is  generally  gneiss,  imbedding  hematite 
and  large  nests  of  foliated  mica.  The  higher  elevations  are  almost 
invariably  of  granite.  The  fortresses  of  Malacalmum  and  Unchingj'- 
droog  arc  situated  in  the  same  range  a  little  to  the  N.  W. 

Raidroog  is  on  the  high  road  from  Bellarj^  to  Chittledroog ;  tho 
dihtancc  from  the  fonncr  is  34  8.  W.  and  18  N.  E.  from  tho  latter ; 
l^t.  ir  10'  N.,  I^ng.  70'  OG'  E. 


Rayolcherroo. 

A  small  village  and  8tonc  fort,  with  a  ditch  and  bastions  buiJt, 
it  is  said,  by  Kistna  Ravel.  It  is  14  miles  3  furlongs  oast  from 
Cfooty,  and  247  miles  5  furlongs  N.  W.  from  Mwlras.  Near  this 
place,  about  l^  mile  »S.  W.  of  tho  fort,  lies  a  hill,  from  which  Tip- 
poo  used  to  procure  flints  for  the  Uf^>  of  liis  army.  Tlie  base  of  the 
hill  contains  a  limestone  of  various  hues  of  grey,  yellow,  green,  and 
if  eapped  by  a  sandstone  conglomerate  in  tabular  masses.    A  littlo 
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below  the  summit,  lie  the  ezcayations  where  the  flint  is  found  in  rug- 
ged fragments  often  inerustated  with  a  light  yellowish  brown  ochreous 
matter,  varying  from  the  flint  in  hardness  to  a  friable  powdery  paste. 
It  occurs  in  alternate  contorted  laminae  with  the  chert,  forming  an 
elegant  species  of  jasper.  The  flints  are  cherty,  more  brittle,  and 
much  less  valued  by  the  Natives  than  those  imported  from  Europe. 
Cups  and  vases  are  hollowed  out  from  the  limestone  by  a  Native  of 
the  village.  Varieties  might  be  selected  for  purposes  of  lithography. 
The  hill  whence  the  limestone  for  the  vases  is  procured,  lies  about  8 
miles  south  of  the  fort,  near  the  village  of  Yengunapidly  ;  it  is  an 
insulated  elevation  on  the  bank  of  a  sandstone  range  running  towards 
Annantipur.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Rayelcherroo,  an  interesting 
tract  of  coimtry  presents  itself  to  the  geologist,  viz.,  the  meeting  of 
the  granitic  boundary  with  that  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone. 


Tadpufrl. 

A  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pennaur  river,  231  miles  travel- 
ling distance,  N.  "W.  from  Madras.  Here  are  two  handsome  temples 
dedicated  to  Chintal  Raya  and  Ramiswara,  elaborately  decorated  with 
sculptures  representing  the  adventures  of  Krishna  Rama  and  other 
m3ihological  events.  Among  the  bas-reliefs  is  a  figure  holding  a 
Grecian  bow,  rarely  seen  in  Hindu  sculptures.  There  is  a  bungalow 
and  tappal  station  here.  An  argillaceous  pot-s*tone  is  foimd  at  Mus- 
simcottah  and  Rcddadoor  near  this  place,  and  cut  by  a  Native,  to  repre- 
sent the  avatars  of  Vishnu,  and  other  figures  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 
This  stone  is  also  used  by  the  natives  to  grind  the  sandalwood  which 
they  apply  as  tikas  to  their  foreheads,  &c.  The  population  consists  of 
about  4,000  Hindus  and  2,000  Mussulmans,  employed  principally  in 
trade  and  wca\'ing  turbans,  &c.  The  language  prevailing  among  the 
Hindus  is  Telinghi. 


Tekkuloota. 

Formerly  the  capital  of  a  talook  given  by  the  Beejanuggur  sovereign 
to  the  first  Nair  Poligar  of  Bellary,  but  now  included  in  the  BeUary 
talook.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahomcdan  conquerors  of  the 
Deccan  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  taken  by  Hyder  when  ho  over* 
ran  the  Balaghat,  and  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British  in  1800. 
Direct  distance  N.  fix>m  Bellary  28  miles.    There  is  a  watch  tower  on 
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one  of  the  hills,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  stone-fort  built  by  the 
I^oligars  here ;  also  one  in  better  condition,  constructed  by  order  of 
Ilyder,  and  an  old  temple  to  Iswara  containing  an  inscription  on 
stone,  in  the  Ilala  Canarese  character.  According  to  the  inhabitants, 
it  now  comprises  about  440  houses  of  Hindus,  and  about  40  of  Mus- 
sulmans. 


WnllaT»piir . 

A  small  village  in  the  talook  of  Oovenhudgully,  trayeUing  distance 
from  Madras  367  miles  5  furlongs ;  from  Bellary  about  51  miles.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tumboodra,  the  waters 
of  which  are  expanded  into  a  lake-like  sheet,  extending  beyond  Bala- 
hoonsy,  by  the  confining  influence  of  a  large  annicut,  one  of  those 
great  and  useful  works  executed  by  the  Hindu  Rajas  of  Beejanuggur. 
That  part  of  the  river  crossed  by  the  annicut  is  apparently  about  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Timber  floated  and  rafted  down  from  the  forests  in 
Mvsorc  is  here  landed. 


Ramamnnlly- 

Tlie  hill  of  Ramanmully,  or  Ramandroog,  3,100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  Sundoor  range  of  hills, 
and  bounds  the  valley  of  Sundoor  on  the  west.  Its  direct  distance 
due  west  from  Bellarj'  is  30  miles.  The  road  from  the  village  of  Yet- 
tanhutty  leads  through  the  Sundoor  Pass,  the  first  three  or  four  miles 
l)eing  beautifully  wild  ;  the  valley  now  opens  out,  and  through  it  the 
road  conducts  to  the  village  Bahvihully  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
ajjpruach  to  the  hill  from  this  village  was  formerly  through  a  low 
scrubby  jungle  with  a  pretty  tolerable  road  ;  and  though  on  ascend- 
ing the  hill  it  got  very  steep  and  winding,  it  was  on  the  whole  of 
sufficiently  easy  access  for  foot  travelling  and  horses ;  but  there  is 
now  ^  very  good  cart  road,  tho  line  of  which  was  marked  out  by 
Lieutenant  Walker,  of  the  Madras  Engineers  ;  and  tho  work  ib  exe- 
cuted principally  by  private  contribution,  according  to  instructions 
left  by  him  for  tho  formation  of  the  road.  It  is  carried  up  the 
side  of  tho  hill,  by  an  easy  ascent,  and  enters  the  platform  near  the 
centre.  The  platform  is  of  limited  extent,  being  but  one  and  a  quar- 
ter mile  in  leogtb,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  half  to  thrco  quar 
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ters  of  a  mile.  The  general  aspect  of  the  surface  \b  imdulathigy  hay- 
ing  its  higher  edge  towards  the  east  and  sloping  gradually  towards 
the  west,  where  in  many  places  it  falls  precipitously  to  the  plains,  and 
irom  observations  made,  the  general  elevation  of  the  western  edge  is 
lower  by  150  feet  than  the  eastern.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  on  both 
faces  are  covered  with  junglewood  of  no  great  size,  intersected  with 
numerous  wooded  ravines.  The  hill  runs  nearly  north  and  by  east, 
and  south  and  by  west.  On  proceeding  south  the  ridge  suddenly  con- 
tracts, and  on  the  west  face  a  large  basin  is  formed  having  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  small  tank; 
on  progressing,  the  ridge  gradually  expands  with  a  slight  ascent,  giv- 
ing a  considerable  extent  of  rugged  stony  surface ;  the  slopes  both 
east  and  west  producing  a  jungly  vegetation  and  at  parts  clumps  of 
bamboos.     There  are  springs  on  the  sides  of  this  hill. 

The  hill  of  Ramanmully  appears  to  have  been  a  Droog,  or  fortified 
stronghold,  in  former  times,  as  the  various  approaches  to  it  have  still 
the  remains  of  barricades  and  looped  hole  parapets,  with  the  ruins  of 
walls  at  the  less  accessible  parts.  Inmiediately  opposite  the  house 
built  by  General  Anderson,  are  several  waUed  excavations,  which  are 
described  as  the  ruins  of  granaries ;  and  there  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places  of  the  hill,  though  now  in  ruins,  foundations  of  clumps  of  ob- 
long buildings,  generally  eight  in  a  clump,,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  habitations  of  the  people  of  the  plains  who  sought 
protection  in  Ramanmully  during  troublous  times. 

The  view  towards  the  west  and  north  embraces  extensive  plains, 
which  in  their  seasons,  are  covered  with  abundant  crops,  dotted  with 
many  villages  and  tanks,  and  the  meandorings  of  the  Tumboodn 
seen  in  the  distance.  That  to  the  east  and  south  looks  into  the  valley 
of  Sundoor,  and  has  a  truly  picturesque  appearance. 

There  are  now  several  good  bimgalows  erected  on  the  Droog,  the 
property  of  officers,  Civil  and  Military,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  be- 
sides several  temporary  buildings  for  residence  during  the  hot  season; 
and  many  eligible  sites  are  still  available  on  the  platform  and^in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  A  temporary  barrack  for  sick  European  soldiers 
was  erected  in  1849,  which,  except  during  the  monsoon,  has  been  ever 
since  occupied  by  drafts  from  the  hospitals  at  Bellary.  The  result  has 
been  so  satisfactory,  that  a  permanent  barrack  and  hospital,  capable  of 
containing  70  men,  are  now  being  constructed  \mder  the  sanction  of 
Government.    Two  good  carriage  roads  run  along  the  whole  fdat- 
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form,  and  many  excellent  bridle  roads  have  been  cut  along  the  sides 
and  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  north  and  south,  giving  beautiful 
views  of  the  low  country,  and  affording  an  extent  of  upwards  of  12 
miles  for  horse  exercise.  These  roads,  which  have  been  made  by  pri- 
vate contribution,  are  capable  of  being  extended  very  considerably  ; 
and  there  is  every  facility,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  of  adapting 
them  for  carriages. 

The  rock  of  which  the  hill  is  formed  is  hornblende,  some  of  the 
detached  pieces  of  which  were  foimd  to  afiect  the  magnet.  Oa  the 
east  or  high  edge  of  the  hill,  the  rock  is  seen  projecting  bare  and 
rugged  ;  it  is  also  broken  and  disintegrated  on  its  western  edge,  and 
the  latcritious  earth  accimiulated  on  it  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
hornblende,  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  admit  of  cultivation  there. 
On  the  northern  end  of  the  hill,  near  the  Hospettah  road,  the  laterite 
is  most  plentiful,  it  almost  conceals  the  imderlying  rock  which  is 
only  here  and  there  seen  projecting.  On  the  western  face  of  the  hill 
the  hornblende  is  stratified,  and  lower  down  schistose  ;  the  latter  con- 
tains a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  to  render  it  valuable  in  the  arts, 
and  the  villagers  quarry  it  there  and  extract  the  ore.  Large  slabs  of 
two  kinds  of  slate  clay,  one  a  brownish  red,  the  other  ash  grey,  are 
obwr^•ed  at  the  eastern  barrier  and  in  other  parts  of  the  hill,  where 
they  have  been  employed  for  building  purposes ;  but  these  rocks  could 
no  where  bo  discovered  in  any  situation,  and  the  Natives  likewise  as- 
serted, that  they  were  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
i.H  possible  that  the  place  they  were  brought  from  may  now  be  con- 
cealed by  jungle  ;  both  of  these  clay  slates  very  readily  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  are  far  from  being  good  materials  for  building  houses,  as  in 
a  eliinute  such  as  that  on  tlie  hill,  where  the  fogs  and  sleety  winds 
prevail  for  some  months  of  the  year,  the  waUs  of  houses  built  of  such 
stones  would  always  be  damp. 

The  soil  at  the  lower  part  of  the  platfonu  is  considered  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  cultivation  of  all  European  vegetables  during  the  season. 
Tlie  trees  of  any  size  consist  of  tamarind,  banian,  ber,  and  mango,  with 
a  variety  of  other  smaller  trees,  and  during  the  rains  the  hill  is  cover- 
ed with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  and  creepers.  Gardens  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  owners  of  the  houses,  on  the  platform  near  the 
tank,  for  the  convenience  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  ;  and  the 
produce  has  been  highly  encouraging  in  almost  everj-  description  of 
Kuiopean  vegetables.  Fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  grow  luxuriant- 
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ly.  There  are  gardens  also  near  most  of  the  bungalows ;  the  rains 
from  June  to  October  afford  these  an  abimdant  supply  for  all  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  ;  but  during  the  dry  season,  the  water  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  springs.  Of  the  fruit  trees,  the  graft  mango  and 
peach  give  promise  of  arriving  at  great  perfection.  Shrubs  and  flowers 
are  xery  abundant ;  among  them,  heliotropes,  verbenas,  camatious, 
dahlias,  and  many  others,  flourish  in  great  beauty.  The  sweetbriar 
has  been  known  to  blossom,  and  roses  are  in  profusion. 

Water  is  furnished  from  springs  on  the  western  face  of  the  hill  and 
from  the  small  tanks  in  the  valley.  The  springs  are,  more  properly, 
small  trickling  streams  about  500  feet  down  the  hill,  hut  which  if 
traced  to  their  source,  might  possibly  be  found  at  a  much  higher  level 

The  principal  springs  are  respectively  called  "  the  generals', " 
"strangers',"  and  "  the  sappers'"  spring;  and  three  others  beside. 
There  is  also  a  tank,  or  rather  a  large  well,  supplied  by  springs  :  so 
that  from  all  these  sources  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  is 
procurable. 

Mineral  springs  have  been  discovered  in  several  places.  The  prin- 
cipal Chalybeate  spring  was  discovered  by  Major  Henderson  of  the 
Engineers,  who  sent  samples  of  the  water  to  be  tested.  The  analysis 
was  made  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Madras,  the  result  being 
as  follows : 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  0*9978.  An  imperial  gallon  con- 
tains IG  J  grains  of  insoluble  salts,  &c.,  and  5*97  gallons  contain  100 
grains  in  the  following  per  centage  : 

Chloride  of  Sodium 2238 

Carbonate  of  Soda ^ 7*56 

of  Lime 2404 

of  Iron 6-38 

Alumina S'OO 

Silicic  Acid 12-46 

Organic  matter 19*18 

100*00 

with  a  trace  of  magnesia  and  potash. 

In  order  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  value  of  this  water  as  a  car- 
bonated Chalybeate,  it  is  neccssarj'  to  compare  its  constitution  with 
that  of  other  well  known  waters.  Dr.  Turner,  Mr.  Fownes  and  others^ 
have,  in  their  works  on  Chemistry,  given  us  some  means  of  comparisoiL 
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Tliufl.we  find  in  those  waters  termed  carbonated,  various  amounts  of 
free  carbonic  acid,  independent  of  that  found  in  combination,  as  well 
as  various  amounts  of  iron ;  these  again  are  found  in  company  with 
such  a  great  variety  of  salts  in  such  various  proportions,  that  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  institute  a  very 
rigid  comparison.  We  find  carbonic  acid  in  various  qualities  in  those 
waters  called  carbonated,  in  the  instances  of  Pulloa  and  Cheltenham 
waters,  the  amount  is  very  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Ramandroog 
spring.  There  is  no  iron  in  the  first  of  these  springs,  but  in  that  of  Chel- 
tenham more  than  is  present  in  the  water  analysed.  Pyrmont  con- 
tains a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  though  but  a  very  lit- 
tle more  iron  than  is  found  in  the  water  of  the  Ramandroog  spring. 
The  more  important  ingredients  may  indeed  be  selected  and  compar- 
ed, but  it  would  be  rash  to  draw  any  positive  inference  as  to  medicinal 
value  from  such  comparison,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  ingredients  supposed  to  be  of  little  value  has  materially 
altered  the  effects  of  them.  These  facts  are  well  known  to  those  who 
manufacture  artificial  mineral  waters. 

Analysis  has  shown  the  constitution  of  the  Ramandroog  water  :  it 
contains,  though  not  in  any  large  amount,  both  carbonic  acid  and  iron, 
and  it  has  also  shown  that  it  does  not  contain  any  deleterious  sub- 
stance ;  neither  does  it  contain  alumina  or  lime  in  any  quantities  that 
may  be  injurious,  the  first  being  present  in  little  more  than  a  grain  in 
a  g:illon,  while  the  latter  in  the  form  of  carbonate  does  scarcely  ex- 
ceed four  grains  in  the  gallon.  Tlie  consideration  of  these  facts  renders 
it  evident,  that  the  Ramandroog  spring  is  well  worthy  the  attiiition 
of  those  who  reside  in  its  vicinity  ;  to  what  extent  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial, experience  only  can  pronounce.  Tliere  seems,  however,  to  \)e  no 
cause  why  it  hhuuld  not  be  quite  as  much  so  as  to  a  great  many  other 
Hprings  which  in  Eun)pe  are  in  great  repute. 

The  general  effect  produce<l  by  the  climate  of  Ramanmully  has  been 
pronounced  by  all  Kurojx^ans  to  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  and  most 
salubrious,  giving  elasticity  and  health  to  the  constitution.  The  sea- 
sons {Mirtake  of  the  ordinar)*  divisions  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
but  while  the  plains  are  bunu*d  up  with  the  hot  land  windu,  no  such 
thing  is  experienced  here. 

The  winds  arc  occasionally  hot  during  the  hot  season,  but  never  un- 
comfortably so;  while  even  to  the  Natives  the  hot  winds  of  the  plains 
are  unendurable.     In  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  while  at 
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Bellary,  the  heat  is  both  constant  and  oppressive,  \\4th  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  96®  to  100'  in  the  shade,  it  has  never  been  observed  to 
rise  higher  than  84^  in  the  houses  at  Ramanmnlly  during  the  hot- 
test  part  of  the  season,  which  comprehends  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  the  earlier  parts  of  May. 

The  ordinary  heat  in  these  months  is  about  84®  at  the  Tnaximum 
in  a  house,  rising  a  few  degrees  higher  in  a  tent,  and  the  heat  ia  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  In  that  portion  of  the  year,  the  mornings 
and  evenings  are  always  cool,  and  even  when  the  temperature  ri«« 
higher  than  is  usual,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced,  as  it  is  generally 
attended  by  a  delightfully  cool  breeze.  Towards  evening,  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  occasional  lulls  are  observed ;  but  they  do  not  last 
long.  In  May,  a  blanket  at  night,  when  the  houses  and  tent«  are  open, 
is  a  necessary  addition  to  comfort ;  while  in  the  low  coimtry,  all  cover- 
ing during  the  night,  is  not  only  useless,  but  burdensome. 

The  rains  commence  in  Jime,  the  latter  part  of  May  being  cloudy 
and  threatening,  with  occasional  heavy  showers  and  squalls. 

From  the  direction  of  the  range  from  north  to  south,  the  watery 
clouds  of  the  monsoon  become  intercepted ;  consequently  the  winds 
are  more  violent  and  the  rains  more  abimdant,  than  in  the  plains  be- 
low. But  the  soil  on  the  hill  rapidly  absorbs  water,  and  no  rain  can 
lodge,  as  the  slope  of  the  platform  allows  the  surplus  water  to  run  off 
rapidly.  Being  within  the  influence  of  the  two  monsoons,  no  warm 
weather  intervenes  between  the  two. 

The  rains  were  more  abimdant  in  former  times  than  now,  and  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  collect  three  months'  firewood  to  last 
through  the  rainy  season  of  the  south-west. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  quantity  of  rain  has  greatly  diminished, 
the  season  of  which  is  not  very  apparent  farther  than  that  the  plat- 
form was  formerly  clothed  with  trecf^,  which  only  now  presents  a 
few  stunted  stumps.  During  the  »S.  W.  monsoon  the  rains  are 
verj'  constant,  but  not  in  great  quantity,  accompanied  with  strong 
winds  which,  towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  become  strong  gales ; 
it  is  then  sometimes  necessary  to  load  the  house  roofs  with  heavy  bil- 
lets of  wood.  The  X.  E.  monsoon  is  not  nearlv  so  boisterous  as  the  8. 
W.,  but  the  falls  of  rain  are  more  hea\T  with  alternate  showers  and 
sunshine.  The  whole  quantity  tliat  falls  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
plains,  and  occasionally  there  is  no  break  in  the  weather  for  several 
days.    Fi-om  the  cold  of  the  season,  the  >'^ativcs  use  fires  for  wanntb. 
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which  they  continue  till  the  end  of  the  year.  At'this  period  dense 
t'oj^  are  constant  in  the  morning,  but  generally  disperse  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock.  The  cold  weather  is  at  this  season  bracing,  fires 
bt^ng  required  ;  but  the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  not  been  daily 
observed. 

The  winds  in  October  are  variable,  but  in  November  they  set  in 
from  the  N.  E.,  and  they  prevail  imtil  February,  when  they  become 
again  variable  with  occasional  squalls,  and  this  state  continues  until 
the  early  part  of  May,  when  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  on 
the  western  coast  is  felt,  then  the  winds  come  steadily  roimd  to  the 
west. 

The  follo\^'ing  abstract  will  show  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween Bcllary  and  Ramandroog  during  each  month  of  the  year. 
The  obsenations  were  taken  simultaneously  at  6  a.  m. — 2  r.  m. 
(maximum  heat) — and  G  r.  m. 


fi  A.  M.  2  r.  M.  6  p.  M. 
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Slijrht  febriU'  attackH  (Kcur  during  the  hot  weather  ;  also  occasional 
raM-s  i»f  dysentery,  but  these  latter  are  solely  the  consequence  of  ex- 
rfs*iive  hibour,  and  never  appear  as  endemic  disease  ;  the  people  take 
no  medicine,  and  rest  alone  is  required  to  restore  them.  The  villagt»s 
of  the  valley  of  Sundcxir  on  the  S.  K..  and  all  the  villages  on  tho 
tract  of  the  hill  NaglapcK>r,  Hurspett,  Ace.,  almost  ever}'  year  suffer 
from  cholera;  but  it  has  never  been  kno^m  to  occur  on  the  platfi)rm 
of  Kumanmully  among  the  Native  inhabitants  as  an  cndcniie.  Tliey 
practise  inocidiition,  but  almost  all  have  the  8niull-jM»x  ;  wliiii  it  oc- 
curs as  an  epidemic,  it  is  mild. 


The  Native  population  of  the  lUunanmully  hilL^  are  of  tho  Beder 
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tribe  :  a  scmi-ciyilised  race  of  mountameers,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  aborigines  of  the  Camatic.  They  are  found  also  in  the  My- 
sore hills,  and  the  name  is  not  unknown  further  south.  By  some  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Ramoosies  and  Bheels^  but  they  are  a 
different  race.     Their  numbers  are  but  few. 
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CUDDAPAH. 

OxE  of  the  two  great  Collcctorates  (Bellary  the  other,)  into  which 
the  "  Ceded  Districts"  are  divided.*  It  lies  between  Lat.  13*  5'  and 
16'  20*,  Long.  77**  48'  and  79**  50'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by- 
part  of  the  Kumool  country,  and  the  district  of  Guntoor,  on  the 
Kouth  by  Mysore  and  North  Arcot,  on  the  west  by  Bellary  and  Kur- 
nool,  and  on  the  east  by  Ncllore  and  part  of  North  Arcot. 
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The  mountains  in  this  district  form  an  uninterrupted 

Aspect.  1     .        /,  •     •  /»  11  1 

cuain  of  great  extent,  consisting  ot  numerous  paraliei 
nnd  continuous  ridges,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains,  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  district,  and  constitute  part  of  the  eastern 
ghauts.  The  western  ridges  of  this  elevated  chain,  in  their  southerly 
course  come  down  to  Sidhout,  nine  miles  east  of  Cuddapah,  where  the 
river  Pennaur  intersects  them.  The  line  is  however  continued  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  Bakerpett,  ten  miles  from  Cuddapah, 
where  they  separate  into  two  ranges,  one  running  south  and  the 
other  west ;  the  latter  becomes  identified  with  another  but  lower 
and  more  westerly  range,  which  taking  its  rise  near  the  river  Tum- 
boodra,  runs  south  to  Banganpilly,  then  S.  W,  to  Qooty,  then  S.  E. 
to  Gundicotta  where  it  is  intersected  by  a  remarkable  breach,  the 
sides  of  which  are  elevated  upwards  of  200  feet  from  the  base,  and 
through  which  the  Pennaur  river  flows.  About  34  miles  from  Cud- 
dapah the  range  becomes  connected  with  the  eastern  ghauts  ;  hence 
tlic  plain  of  Cuddapah  is  encircled  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
greatly  increases  the  heat  of  its  climate.  The  distant  hills  on  the 
wot  do  not  seriously  affect  it,  but  those  on  the  north-east  and 
bouth,  being  within  from  three  to  six  miles,  have  the  most  injurious 
influence.  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  bases,  the  old  and  new 
towns  of  Cuddapah,  and  three  miles  further  west  the  cantonment,  are 
enclosed  within  a  mountainous  amphitheatre,  varying  in  elevation 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  the  extremities  of  the  arc  being  about  12 
miles  apart.  The  ranges  of  hills  towards  the  south  differ  from  those  to 
the  east  in  physical  characters,  not  only  in  their  isolation,  but  also  by 
their  pyramidal  form,  their  summits  terminating  in  sharp  and  preci- 
pitous cliffs,  or  abruptly  truncated ;  while  the  other  ranges  are  long 
lidges,  some  hog-backed  and  ribbed,  with  the  sides  deeply  excavated 
by  mountain  torrents,  the  bases  of  which  form  an  imbroken  abutment 
of  ix?ri)endicular  rocks,  from  50  to  GO  feet  in  height,  presenting  the 
ji])lHarance  of  gigantic  walk  artilicially  constructed.  Thejimgleon 
the  liills  near  Cuddai>ah  is  constantly  on  fire  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
iiKi y  be  seen  bursting  into  flame  at  intervals  during  the  sultry  night. 

The  chief  river  in  the  Cuddapah  district  is  the  Pen- 

naur,  which  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Nundidroog,  and 

holding  a  northerly  course  as  far  as  Gooty,  enters  the  district  near 

Tallaixxlatoor,  on  the  Bellarj'  road,  and  after  many  windings,  6owa 

to  Chinnoor,   and   ixisses  by  Wdhout  withm  nine  miles  of  Cudda- 
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pah,  from  whence  taking  an  easterly  coarse  it  passes  close  to  Nellorc 
and  enters  the  sea,  17  miles  N.  E.  of  that  town.  While  within  the 
district  of  Cuddapah,  it  receives  at  Camalapoor  the  Coond  river,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  on  the  north-east ;  about  one  mile 
from  this  village,  and  close  to  Appiapully,  the  Pennaur  is  also  joined 
by  the  Papugny,  coming  from  the  southward.  This  last  river  arises 
in  the  hills  east  of  Muddenpully,  and  emerges  from  them  atVaimpully, 
20  mUcs  W.  S.  W.  of  Cuddapah. 

Two  nullahs  having  their  sources  in  the  hills  to  the  south-west  of 
Cuddapah  run  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  more  western  of 
them,  the  Ralawaukah,  winds  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  canton- 
ment of  Cuddapah,  where  it  is  from  20  to  30  yards  in  breadth, 
but  is  never  full  imless  in  very  heavy  and  continued  rains,  when  it« 
depth  is  between  thnM5  and  four  feet ;  its  rise  and  faU,  however,  are 
very  rapid,  and  in  dry  weather  it  is  merely  a  chain  of  small  pools. 
The  other  nullah,  called  the  Boga  river,  is  much  larger,  and  sweeps 
immediately  along  the  west  of  the  town,  which  it  supplies  with  water. 
A  little  to  the  north,  both  the  nullahs  converge,  and  ultimately  unit- 
ing, discharge  themselves  into  the  Pennaur,  four  miles  north  of  Cud- 
dapah. Proceeding  east,  the  next  rivers  which  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  Pennaur  are  the  Suggleair  and  the  Cheyair.  The  districts 
south  of  the  Pennaur  arc  drained  by  the  Papugny  and  the  Cheyair 
rivers,  and  their  tributaries  ;  and  the  valley  of  Cuddapah  by  the  two 
mountain  streams  above  described  ;  while  the  coimtry  to  the  north  is 
drained  by  the  Coond  and  Suggleair  ^nth  their  respective  streams. 
With  the  exception  of  tlie  Pennaur,  their  beds  are  generally  sandy, 
with  low  banks.  The  Pennaur  however,  which  runs  through  a  soft 
soil,  \\af^  bankfl  in  some  places  upwards  of  10  feet  in  depth  ;  the  cur- 
rent, oB-ing  to  the  count rj'  being  nearly  a  perfect  level,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds two  miles  an  hour,  though  the  mountain  streams  are  as  usual 
rapid.  The  Pennaur  at  Chennoor  is  1,000  yards  broad.  The  Cheyair 
ut  Xundeloor  is  1,200  yards.  The  I*apugny  at  Appiapully  is  800 
vards  wide. 

In  seasons  of  drought,  which  not  unfrcquently  occur,  sonic  of  these 
Ntreams  become  rapidly  driiHl  up.  when  the  vegt»table  and  animal  de- 
posits in  them  ure  exikiscd  to  the  intense  ravH  of  the  sun,  niul  prove 
a  Hource  of  miuiium,  the  origin  and  prevulenci'  of  epidemics  in  such 
seasons.  In  the  hilly  |>artH  of  the  district,  the  banks  of  the  streams 
which  arc  fringed  with  low  dense  jungle,  are  composed  of  rocks  and 
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detritus,  but  In  the  plains,  they  sweep  along  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  numerous  wells  being  excavated  on  their  banks.  Tanks  abound 
in  Guddapah,  in  which  fish  are  both  few  and  bad,  though  highly  va- 
lued by  the  inhabitants. 

Well  water  throughout  the  district  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  saline  products  of  the  soil,  and  these  become  more  concentrat- 
ed by  rapid  evaporation ;  in  the  hot  weather  the  water  is  quite  unfit 
for  domestic  uses.  The  Natives  generally  make  use  of  river  water ; 
but  though  more  free  from  saline  impregnations,  the  latter  in  parti- 
cular often  holds  in  suspension  a  large  proportion  of  earthy  matter, 
and  from  being  stagnant  is  moreover  generally  contaminated  with 
various  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  Natives  attribute  many  diseases  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and 
in  this  opinion  they  are  neither  altogether  singular,  nor  perhaps  far 
from  the  truth.  Noxious  exhalations,  the  existence  of  which  are  in- 
ferred from  certain  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  are  most  prevalent 
from  the  end  of  June,  to  the  end  of  January,  because  the  extrinsic 
agents  most  influential  in  favoring  the  evolution  of  those  emanations, 
in  soils  and  situations  capable  of  engendering  them,  are  then  most  ac- 
tive in  thiH  district,  namely  intense  heat,  acting  on  a  wet  surfi^^e. 
Hence,  from  February  to  the  end  of  May,  malarious  diseases  are  less 
frequent,  from  the  atmosphere  being  dry  and  the  whole  country 
burned  up.  The  probable  sources  of  malaria,  imder  the  operation  of 
heat  and  moisture,  such  as  extensive  and  dense  jungles  on  and 
around  the  hills,  muddy  and  slimy  beds  of  half  filled  tanks  and  wdk, 
and  marshy  ground  under  wet  cultivation,  are  numerous.  The  na- 
ture of  the  manure  employed  throughout  the  district,  namely,  green 
boughs  of  trees,  is  another  source  of  disease,  as  is  the  preparation  of 
indigo :  the  neighbourhood  of  such  manufactories  being  unpleasant 
ill  the  extreme,  from  tlie  offensive  smell  of  vegetable  matter  undergo- 
ing decomposition,  and  its  noxious  influence  is  still  further  propagated 
by  its  being  used  as  manure.  The  saline  nature  of  the  soil  also 
exerts  an  injurious  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  poison ;  estuaries  par- 
ticularly within  the  tropics,  are  usually  productive  of  the  worst  forms 
of  malarious  fevers. 

^  .,  ^  ^   ,  Tlie  soil  of  the  extensive  plains  to  the  west  and  north 

of  the  districts  consists  of  a  rich  black  cotton  loam, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hiUs  and  in  the  valley  of  Cuddapah,  it  is 
overlaid  with  an  alluvial  deposit,  the  debris  of  the  neighbouring  rocks» 
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comminutod  to  an  impalpable  powder,  rendering  it  light  and  sandy, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  intermixed  with  an  adhesive  reddish  earth. 
The  eastern  and  western  ranges  of  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  gneiss, 
overlaid  with  sandstone  and  sienite ;  the  beds  being  variously  con- 
torted and  intersected  with  veins  of  greenstone.  The  principal  rock 
in  the  southern  ranges  is  granite  with  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  all  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  other  parts  the  formation  is 
sandstone,  varying  in  its  structure  from  a  quartz  rock  to  a  conglo- 
merate and  loose  grit,  of  various  shades  from  white  to  deep  red,  and 
sometimes  beautifuUy  variegated,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidhout.  It 
usuaUy  rests  on  limestone  of  a  deep  blue  color,  containing  iron 
pjrrites,  and  veined  with  calcareous  spar.  In  •  ago  it  appears  to  as- 
similate more  to  the  "  old  red  sandstone"  of  England,  than  to 
the  **  new  red"  formation  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  and  as  far 
as  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  it  is  non-fossiliferous.  The  soil  on  the 
whole  is  generally  very  productive  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain 
falls.  Nodular  limestone  and  potters*  earth  are  plentiful  throughout 
the  district,  and  a  species  of  coarse  marble  or  limestone  of  a  blue  color, 
and  which  is  easily  cut,  is  abundant,  and  is  used  at  Cuddapah  for  the 
flooring  of  houses.  A  coarse  kind  of  purple  clay  slate  is  very  common 
in  Doopaud,  and  the  liiUs  north  of  that  talook  bordering  on  Paulnad, 
and  the  Kistna.  In  the  vaUey  of  Cuddapah  it  is  found  in  horizontal 
beds  several  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  soft  state  ;  but  on  exposure  to 
the  air  it  bee  omes  hard,  and  wells  are  generally  faced  with  it.  Soda 
is  found  in  the  form  of  an  efllorcscent  carbonate,  in  a  red  ferruginous 
soil  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  about  Cuddapah ;  it  is  used  instead  of 
soap  by  the  Natives,  and  the  Dhohirs  manufacture  soap  from  it,  by  the 
addition  of  chunam  and  cocoanut  oil,  to  the  concentrated  lye.  The 
soft  mass  is  placed  in  segments  of  cocoanut  shells,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  till  it  hardens  into  a  cake.  Nitrate  of  potash,  (Saltpetre)  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  (common  Salt)  are  also  found  in  great  abundance, 
both  being  intermixed  with  reddish  soft  earth  incrusting  the  surface. 
These  salts,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  most  abundant,  are  ex- 
tracted by  lixiviation  and  evaporation.  Numerous  pits  for  this  pur- 
pose are  seen  excavated  in  several  parts  of  the  plains,  surrounded 
vrith  mounds  of  earth  ;  the  suit  thus  obtained  is  very  dirty,  and 
scarcely  fit  for  culinary  purpos<»  till  purified. 

^.         ,  „.  The  diamond  mines  lie  about  seven  miles  N.  E.  of 

the  Xowsx  of  Cuddapal),  on  both  banks  of  the  Pennaur 
riTCfi  which  here  washes  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills  expanding  in 
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several  directions.  Tlie  perpendicular  height  of  the  highest  rango 
may  be  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country,  which  is  not 
greatly  elevated  above  the  sea.  They  are  said  to  have  been  worked 
for  several  hundred  years,  and  occasionally  diamonds  of  a  considera- 
ble size  have  been  foimd ;  these  mines  are  surroimded  by  cultivated 
fields,  and  appear  like  heaps  of  stones  and  pits  half  filled  with  rubbisL 

The  gems  are  always  foimd  either  in  allu>^  soil,  or  in  rocks  at 
the  latest  formation  ;  in  seeking  them  the  gravel  is  washed  and  spread 
out,  after  which  the  diamonds,  generally  very  small  ones,  are  dis- 
covered by  the  sparkle.  The  groimd  is  rented  by  the  Collector  to 
speculators,  who  work  it  on  their  own  account ;  but  when  very  large 
diamonds  are  foimd,  which  rarely  happens,  the  (Government  clainu 
one-third  of  the  value.  The  diamond  formation  is  just  the  same  as 
at  Banganpilly. 

Iron  is  abundant  in  the  hills,  and  lead  and  copper  arc  occasionally 

found.     Saltpetre  abounds,  and  may  be  procured  by  a  very  simjde 

process. 

After  the  first  showers  in  June,  the  groimd  is  plough- 
Agriculture.  .      1     1      1     ft      I  t*       . 

ed,  preparatory  to  sowmg  both  "  dry    and  "  wet    grains. 

The  manure  used  for  the  dry  crops  consist  of  ashes  and  sheep's  dung ; 
that  of  the  oxen,  owing  to  these  animals  being  held  sacred  by.Hin- 
doos  is  reserved  for  fuel,  and  for  plastering  the  walls  and  floon  of 
houses,  but  the  quantity  of  manure  is  everj'whero  insufficient.  Be- 
tween June  and  August,  should  the  supply  of  water  in  the  tanks  be 
sufficient,  the  soil  for  "wet**  cultivation  having  been  previously  {dough- 
ed  and  harrowed  once  or  twice,  is  manured  as  is  observed  above  with 
the  green  boughs  of  trees,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  soft  earth,  and 
the  fields  then  laid  under  water  ;  after  decomposition  has  begun  the 
water  is  drawn  off,  the  grain  is  sown,  and  the  fields  arc  again  laid 
under  water,  which  is  occasionally  renewed  as  it  becomes  dried  by 
evaix)ration  until  the  cro})s  are  nearly  ript\ 

Vegetation,  which  commences  after  the  first  rains  in  June,  or  after 
occasional  showers,  often  becomes  again  burned  up  by  returning 
drought,  before  the  setting  in  of  the  N.  K.  monsoon.  In  the  hills, 
however,  where  the  rains  are  more  constant,  the  surface  bocMnes 
coveriHl  with  rank  coarse  grass,  part  of  wliich  is  set  fire  to  in  FebruarVt 
and  part  proserviKl  for  thatching  houses. 

Vo^'itabi,^  The  vegetable  productions  of  Cuddapah  are  nximer- 

iKHimiioitf.      ^^3     rpij^  extensive  plains  of  black  soil  to  the  north- 

west,  produce  largo  croi)s  of  cotton,  wheat  and  indigo.    The  tolookl 
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which  chiefly  supply  rice  arc  Chit  wail,  Cumbum,  Chinnoor,  and 
rainalai>oor.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  drj'  grains,  such  as 
chohim,  raggi»  &c.,  arc  principally  cultivated.  In  the  gardens  about 
the  town  of  Cuddapah,  but  principally  in  the  Muddenpully  talook, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  turmeric,  and  betel  arc  grown.  At  Muddenpully, 
a  very  good  kind  of  sugar-candy  is  manufactured,  a  large  quantity  of 
wliieh  is  exported.  It  has  been  sold  at  Bangalore  as  China  sugar- 
candy,  to  which  it  is  equal,  except  in  colour.  All  the  usual  kitchen 
garden  vegetables,  common  to  the  count rj%  are  procurable.  Tlie  cli- 
mate however  is  unfavourable  for  the  gro\^ih  of  European  vegetables, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  and  a  deficiency  of  rain. 

Tlioiigh  wood  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuddapah,  there  are  many 
large  mango,  j)eepul,  and  tamarind  trees  to  be  seen.  The  fruits  most 
abundant  are  the  mango,  tamarind,  plantain,  water-melons  in  great 
variety,  and  pumplcnoses.  In  some  gardens  on  the  elevated  platform 
of  iluddenpully,  the  guava,  lime,  jwmegranate,  peach,  apple,  straw- 
IkTry,  grajx*,  and  citron  are  found,  but  may  be  considered  as  exotics, 
llie  ctKoanut  palm  is  seldom  rearc^d,  nor  is  the  common  pahnira  often 
Mill,  tlie  soil  and  climate  not  being  adapted  to  them.  Cotton  is  pretty 
generally  cultivated  throughout  this  district.  Indigo  is  largely 
manufactured  :  it  is  known  in  the  English  market  as  **  Kurpa,"  the 
Hindustani  name  for  Cuddap^ih. 

,.. , ,  ,  Wild  animals  are  not  numerous  ;  those  met  with  aro 

the  jackal,  fox,  hare,  antelope,  hog,  and  wolf;  the  two 
first  only  are  found  in  the  plains,  in  which  no  game  except  a  few 
snijH's,  florikins,  and  rock  pij^iH)ns  are  to  bi*  seen  in  the  cold  sea- 
Hi.ii  ;  the  others  fn^iiient  the  IuIIh,  together  with  a  few  red-legged 
pari  1  itlps.  jungle  and  spur  fowl.  Sometimes  a  stray  tiger  or  leopard 
is  In  ard  ol'  in  tlie  plains,  hut  is  soon  deistroyed  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
Ixith  Iniwevi  r  al>itund  in  the   jungles. 

The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  climate  aro 
intense  luat  during  the  day,  with  oppressive  closeness 
and  stagnation  of  air  at  night.  Tli«ic  two  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere go  fur  to  explain  its  enervating  inullencc  on  the  Euroix^aii 
constitution.  The  t«'m|K^rature  at  the  station  of  Cudilajmh  is  not  only 
one  of  the  highest  known,  itlie  mean  in  the  shade  during  the  vear 
Uing>^lJ°,  the  maximum  l**^^,  and  tlie  mininium  «»'>',)  but  the  daily 
range  within  doon^  is  very  considerable,  Ixui^^^  from  10'  to  '^U-,  and 
tlic  difference  of  the  annual  cxtrvmcis  ^•J''. 
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The  year  may  be  divided  into  three  seasons,  viz.,  the  cool,  the  hot 
and  drv,  and  the  hot  and  humid.  The  cool  season  commences  in  Oc- 
tober,  and  continues  till  February ;  about  the  end  of  October  the 
north-east  monsoon  sets  in,  generally  with  thimder  storms  and  vivid 
lightning  preceding  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  About  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  monsoon  generally  ceases,  but  in  some  years  it  fails  altogether. 
During  this  season  the  wind  is  steady  from  north-east,  and  the  wea- 
ther is  pleasant,  the  whole  coimtry  is  imder  cultivation,  and  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  crops  every  where  testifies  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
mornings  are  cool,  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  at  5  o'clock  a.  h^ 
being  often  as  low  as  60®,  the  mean  temperature  being  77®,  the 
maximum  89,  and  the  daily  range  from  15®  to  20.®  The  atmosphere 
is  particularly  clear,  and  the  nights  cool ;  towards  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary the  weather  begins  to  get  hot. 

The  crops  in  the  valleys  are  all  reaped  and  stocked  in  February,  and 
in  March  the  country  begins  to  present  an  altered  appearance ;  as  the 
month  advances,  the  wind  blowing  strongly  from  the  east,  becomeB 
hot  at  mid-day,  vegetation  disappears,  the  grass  becoming  burned 
up,  and  the  coimtry  at  last  resembles  a  dreary  waste. 

In  April  and  May,  the  atmosphere  glows  intensely  ;  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  evaporation  particularly  in  the  latter  month  is  shown  by  the 
state  of  the  tanks,  whoso  slimy  beds  become  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  scorching  sun.  In  April  the  air  is  almost  perfectly  calm,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  light  uncertain  airs  during  the  day,  whidi 
fail  altogether  at  night,  and  the  heat  of  the  still  atmosphere  becomes 
increased  by  radiation  from  the  neighbouring  hills  which  form  a 
screen  intercepting  ventilation.  It  is  impossible  to  sleep  comfortably 
within  doors  at  this  season,  and  even  in  the  open  air,  the  nights  are 
often  passed  in  a  feverish  and  restless  state ;  in  May,  the  nights  are 
likewise  oppressive,  though  the  regular  hot  winds  set  in  fix>m  the 
westward  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  by  which  through  the 
medium  of  wet  tatties,  the  houses  during  the  day  can  bo  made  toler- 
ably cool ;  still  after  sunset  the  winds  fail  altogether. 

The  south-east  monsoon  sets  in  early  in  June,  several  days  befon 
wliich  the  weather  becomes  close  and  oppressive,  and  tho  sensation  of 
Builoeating  heat  at  night  is  almost  insupportable,  respiration  becomes 
laborious,  and  the  mind  is  dejected  from  the  stagzumt  and  oondensod 
state  of  tho  atmosphere.  At  length  flashes  of  lightning  are  seen,  and 
loud  distant  peals  of  thunder  arc  heard  rolling  oD|  increasing  ia  fiee* 
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qucncy  aa  tho  rain  commences,  which  continues  to  fall  in  torrents  for 
some  hours,  cooling  and  refreshing  the  atmosphere.  These  visitations 
however  are  often  very  partial,  and  confined  to  the  neighbouring  hills, 
while  the  valleys  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
dust,  which  being  almost  in  an  impalpable  state,  and  driven  along  by 
the  winds,  penetrates  the  surface  into  every  crevice.  During  this 
season  a  strong  south-westerly  wind  blows  all  day,  and  as  tho  rain  is 
seldom  suflScient  to  saturate  the  surface,  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
darkened  with  clouds  of  fine  sand,  which  even  closed  doors  and  glass 
windows  fail  to  exclude.  At  sunset  the  wind  usiudly  moderates  and 
subsides  into  an  oppressive  calm,  still  more  distressing  from  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air. 

From  this  description  of  tho  climate  of  Cuddapah,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  it  is  not  favorable  to  the  European  constitution. 

Tho  principal  roads  through  Cuddapah  are,  one  to 
Madras,  a  continuation  of  tho  Bellary  road.  It  is  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  country,  but  is  provided  with  good  bungalows  for 
travellers,  at  regular  stages.  It  runs  first  east  and  by  south  to  Won- 
timettuh,  and  crosses  the  Chevar  river  on  the  left  bank  of  which  at 
Nundaloor,  is  the  third  bimgalow  from  Cuddapah.  A  new  road  is  about 
to  be  made  from  Madras.  It  is  in  fact  the  new  Bellarj-  road  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  Damulcherrj*  Pass,  and  then  a  bninch  takes  ofi*  to  Cuddapah. 
The  road  from  Cuddapah  to  Bellarj'  is  planted  on  both  sides  with 
large  trees,  principally  tho  peepul  and  neem,  which  afibrd  a  pleasant 
shade ;  but,  as  it  runs  chiefly  through  black  cotton  soil  it  is  nearly 
impassable  in  heai-y  rains.  Tlie  Ilyderubad  road,  vij\  the  Moorcondah 
ghaut,  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  it  runs  nearly  due  north  from  tho 
cantonment.  The  Nellorc  road  takes  a  due  cast  direction,  and  is  also 
vcn*  rockv  and  stonv. 


Cuddapah 

Is  IGO  miles  from  Madras,  and  in  I^t.  11'  32*  X..  Ix)ng.  78'  Til 
E.,  507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  i«  situated  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Boga  river. 

Cuddapah  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  in  tho 
time  of  the  Hindu  Ilajas  of  Beojanuggur  ;  its  immediate  rulers  wero 
tho  chiefs  of  Chitwail.  It  was  taken  from  the  Uindus  by  Muhom- 
mud  KuU  Kuttub  Shah,  the  sovexx^ign  of  Golcondah,  A.  D.  1589,  who 
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nccordliig  to  Fcrislita,  broke  the  celebrated  idol  of  the  great  temple  and 
sacked  the  city.  It  was  afterwards  nded  by  Affghan  nobles  under  the 
Adil  Shahi  and  Kuttiib  Shahi  sovereigns  of  Bejapur  and  Golcondah. 
These  Aitghans  made  themselves  independent  after  the  fall  of  their 
sovereigns.  The  founder  of  the  Mahomedan  city  of  Cuddapah  wa«  a 
noble,  named  Neknam  E[han,  who  accompanied  the  celebrated  Mir 
Jumlah,  (the  Vizier  of  the  Mahomedan  king  of  Golcondah,)  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  the  Balaghat  and  Camatic.  He  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  Chinnoor  talook,  and  annexed  to  his  territory  the  lands  and 
fortresses  of  Gundicota,  Sidhout,  Budwail,  Cumbum,  and  Jummul- 
madoogoo,  wliich  were  taken  by  conquest  from  the  Poligars  tributary 
to  the  Beojanuggur  Rajas.  He  built  the  present  city  on  the  site  of 
the  encampment  of  Mir  Jimilah's  army.  It  was  at  first  called  Nek- 
namabad,  but  subsequently  took  that  of  the  ancient  Hindu  collage 
adjoining,  viz.,  Kurpah  Koil. 

Cuddapah  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  about  1779  A.  D.  He  carried 
the  Nuwab  Halim  Khan,  with  all  his  family  captives  to  Seringa- 
putam,  leaving  Cuddapah  and  its  dependencies  under  the  government 
oi'  ]Mir  Sahib.  Halim  Khan  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  violent  death 
at  Seringapatam.  His  son-in-law,  Syed  Mahomed,  who  had  escaped 
to  Paugtoor,  subsequently  made  an  efibrt  to  regain  his  father-in-law's 
dominions,  and  took  the  forts  of  Cumbum  and  Budwail,  but  was  defeated 
near  Purmawella  by  Kummuruddin  Khan ;  he  escaped  with  a  few 
lior.somen  to  Paugtoor,  whence  he  repaired  to  Hyderabad  where  he  died. 
Cuddapah  remained  imdcr  the  sway  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  until  the 
first  siege  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  when  it  fell  to  the  Nizam.  After 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  in  1799,  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1800  to 
tlic^  British,  with  the  rest  of  the  Balaghat  Ceded  Districts.  The  fort, 
which  is  in  ruins,  is  principally  of  mud  with  round  brick  and  stone 
tuwors  ;  it  incloses  tlie  ruins  of  the  palace  and  out-buildings  of  the 
Ail'^j^han  rulers  of  Cuddapuli,  now  used  as  tlie  Civil  cutchcrry,  trea- 
sury, jail,  and  post  ofTicc.  Tlie  treasury,  fonnerly  the  Asar-i-Shereef 
or  slirino,  on  whieli  some  relics  of  ^Mahomed  were  kept,  a  low  minaret- 
ted  building, — and  the  mosque  in  front  of  wliieh  spouted  a  Jet  d*eaa 
in  the  middle  of  a  square  fount,  arc  in  the  best  repair ;  few  traces 
remain  of  the  old  palace:  part  of  the  site  is  occupied  now  by  the  juiL 
The  principal  fountain  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  Dtican  Khiutvh^  has 
been  converted  into  an  hospital.    Tlie  present  Post  office  was  formerly 

•  Dcwan'«   oflite. 
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the  resideneo  of  the  Pathan  chief  Mussad  All  Khan.  The  street  lead- 
ing from  the  principal  gate  to  the  Cut  wall's  choultry,  was  the  scene  of 
a  dreadful  murder,  perpetrated  in  1831  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  of  the  Civil  Service,  by  an  enraged  set  of  Mahomedan  bigots. 
A  tumult  had  arisen  in  the  town,  and  ho  had  proceeded  there  to  quell 
it,  when  he  was  cut  in  pieces,  as  well  as  the  guard  of  sepoys  who  ac- 
companied him.  The  town  of  Cuddapah  is  populous  and  dirty ;  the 
houses  generally  of  mud,  and  badly  constructed,  some  are  tiled,  but 
tlie  majority  arc  thatched.  The  palace  of  the  Nuwab  is  still  to  be 
Roon  as  a  mud  fort  close  to  the  pettah  :  it  is  used  as  a  cutcherry. 
Within  the  fort  is  the  prison.  ^ 

Tlie  cantonment  of  Cuddapah  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  small 
riviT  which  ju^parates  it  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  three  miles  ;  on  the  west  by  an  extensive  and  open 
plain  stretching  with  little  interruption  to  Gooty  ;  on  the  north  by 
tlio  Rellar}-  road,  some  cultivated  ground,  and  a  large  tank  ;  and  on 
the  south  by  a  road  on  its  left  flank  and  by  cultivated  ground. 

Tlie  formation  aroimd  Cuddapah  is  an  argillaceous  limestone  of  a 
dark  slate  blue  color  imlxnlding  iron  p}Tite8.  It  occurs  in  strata 
nearly  horizontal,  and  as  far  as  observation  has  extended,  is  not  fos- 
sil iferous.  Tlie  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  sandstone,  in  some 
parts  a^Hsociated  with  conglomerates.  At  the  base  of  the  northern 
Hinge  washe<l  by  the  Pennaur,  about  G  miles  from  Cuddapah,  are 
hituate<l  the  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Chinnoor,  OralumpuUy, 
and  ConcLipetta.  Tliey  have  latterly  proved  an  unprofitable  8i)ecula- 
tinn  to  the  contractors,  who  used  every  means  to  propitiate  the  spirits 
that  were  supposed  to  guard  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  but  in  vain. 
1-^irgo  accumulations  of  calcareous  tufa,  ha^matitic  and  pisiform  iron 
ore,  occur  on  the  surface  of  tlie  limestone  in  the  plain  surrounding 
CuddajKih.  Springs  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
wattreil.  Among  the  hills  to  tlie  south  of  the  town  arc  two  water- 
falls situated  in  some  picturt*H(|ue  tHxnierv. 

The  barracks  are  two  substantially  built  detached  buildings,  in  a 
line  with  each  other,  built  of  brick  and  chunani,  and  tile<l.  Thi*  suil 
on  which  thev  stand  is  sandv,  and  the  sitr  Ik'IIijj:  a  jn»ntle  dtxlivitv. 
they  are  well  drainiMl  ;  and  lying  nt>rth  and  south,  are  ofK'H  to  the 
jKriodieal  wind**.  The  building  on  thi-  right  of  the  lines  is  (>0  ftx»t 
long,  by  10  feet  brt>4id  within  tlie  walls.  That  inuuediatelv  on  the 
right  of  the  hospital  is  also  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  not  quite  so 
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well  ventilated.  The  Serjeants'  quarters  lie  between  the  right  wing 
of  the  barrack  and  the  store  room.  They  consist  of  two  rooniB,  each 
14  feet  by  17,  and  10  feet  high,  with  two  folding  doors,  and  four 
windows.  There  are  two  military  cells,  each  8  feet  square  and  16 
feet  in  height,  with  two  doors  and  two  windows,  situated  on  the  left 
of  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  is  on  the  extreme  left,  and  is  built  of  like  substantial 
materials ;  but  its  site  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  barracks,  and 
the  soil  near  it  is  impregnated  with  saltpetre  ;  the  floor  is  not  suffi- 
ciently elevated.  The  hospital  lies  parallel  with  the  other  public 
buildings,  and  having  ventilators  in  the  roof,  is  always  well  aired.  It 
is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  in  rear  of  the  lines,  except  in 
the  hot  season,  when  it  is  procured  from  a  large  well ;  but  as  to  the 
other  wells  in  the  cantonment  the  water  is  brackish. 

The  jail  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  old  fort,  the  site  being 
slightly  elevated  and  considered  salubrious.  It  was  erected  in  1813, 
and  consists  of  several  buildings  in  separate  and  spacious  enclosuros, 
for  the  various  classes  of  prisoners,  viz.,  male  and  female  convicts, 
civil  debtors,  and  the  hospital ;  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
at  some  distance,  twelve  feet  high. 

The  hospital  which  can  accommodate  50  patients  is  a  large  build- 
ing within  the  precincts  of  the  jail,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in 
former  times,  a  part  of  the  Killadar's  residence.  It  is  open  in  £ront, 
being  only  protected  by  a  bamboo  frame  work,  which  is  so  contrived 
as  to  be  easily  lifted  up  or  let  down.  The  usual  offices,  and  a  place 
for  the  guard  are  attached,  and  the  building  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall. 

There  is  also  a  civil  hospital  at  Cuddapah  imder  the  care  of  the 
Zillah  Surgeon,  where  all  classes  are  received,  and  all  diseases  treated. 


SIdhottt. 

Is  a  town  and  fort  in  the  Cuddapah  CoUectorate,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pennaur  river,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Cuddapah. 
The  fort  is  quadrangular,  and  built  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  A 
succession  of  square  bastions,  built  by  the  Hindus,  protect  the  curtain  ; 
tliose  at  t)ie  angles  are  round,  and  overlooked  by  cavaliers,  which  hare 
been  evidently  added  by  the  Mussulmans  from  their  shape  and  the 
mortar  employed ;  the  face  that  fronts  the  Pennaur  river  is  fttmiahed 
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with  a  fausse  braye.  The  east  gate  now  built  up  is  protected  by  a 
ravelin  of  brick,  built,  it  is  said,  by  Mir  Khan,  under  Tippoo,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  an  old  Pathan,  it  was  built  by  M.  Lally.  The 
bridge  formerly  connecting  it  with  the  gate  has  been  destroyed.  The 
west  gate  now  forms  the  only  entrance  ;  the  gateways  are  of  masonic 
architecture,  handsomely  carved  and  have  choultries  attached  in  the 
usual  Indian  style.  Most  of  the  sculptures  however,  have  been 
greatly  defaced  by  the  Mahomedans.  A  deep  and  broad  fosse  pro- 
tects throe  sides  of  the  fort,  while  the  fourth  and  southern  face  is 
washed  by  the  Pennaur.  The  fosse  can  be  filled  with  water  during  the 
rain  from  the  river.  The  fort  encloses,  among  other  buildings,  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  its  former  Pathan  chiefs,  the  Zenanah,  the  Cut- 
chcrry  or  llall  of  audience,  the  Noubut  Khaneh,  the  burial  ground, 
iIohihI  by  wooden  palings  studded  with  iron  knobs,  and  one  or  two  re- 
ligious 1  liudu  edifices  used  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Mahomedan  chiefs, 
tlio  Cliitwail  Rajas.  The  Mussulman  burial  ground  is  said  to  contain 
the  tomb  of  Ilalim  Ehan  Miyani,  whose  body  was  brought  from  Serin- 
gaputam,  whither  he  had  been  as  before  stated  carried  into  captivity. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Bismillali  Shah  the  Mftrshid,  or  spiritual  guide 
of  Mazid  Klian  Miyani,  is  situated  between  the  fausse  braye  and 
(Mirtain.  It  is  covered  by  a  handsome  cupola  surmounted  by  the  gilt 
Crivscont,  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture.  The  MCirshid  was  a 
Shahid  or  Martyr,  having  been  slain  by  infidels  upwards  of  70  years 
ago.  Attached  to  the  Mausoleum  is  a  small  mosque,  garden^  and  burial 
ground.  The  pagoda  dedicated  to  Iswara  was  erected  about  five  centu- 
rif»«  ago,  by  one  of  the  Annagundi  family,  who  also  founded  the  town 
ami  fort.  The  ditch  and  round  cavaliers  are  said  to  have  been  added 
by  Dilawer  Beg,  under  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns  of  Golcondah, 
who  tiMjk  Sidhout  from  the  Nair  Poligars  tributary  to  the  Chitwail 
liajas.  Tlie  following  is  the  local  legend  of  the  origin  of  tlie  place. 
*•  The  site  on  which  the  fort  was  built  was  formerly  a  forest.  In  it 
there  was  an  ant*s  hill,  (or  snake's  hole,)  in  which  the  liiigum, 
callo<l  Sidhawat- Iswara  Swaniie,  was  self-produced  ;  a  banian  tree  also 
stood  there.  To  this  miraculous  Hngum,  holy  Rishis  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  adoration.  In  the  year  Rava  of  the  Hindu  Cycle  or 
the  1206  of  the  Salivahana  Sacum,  that  is  about  A.  D.  13.'i4,  Siva- 
Hhunkani  Pundittah  Rajaloo  of  the  family  of  Annagimdi,  obtained 
the  dominion  of  this  country.  At  that  time  impelled  by  a  dream, 
this  king  went  to  that  hole,  and  while  he  was  examining  it,  ho  ob- 
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Kcrvod  the  Risliis  paying  their  homage  to  the  Uiigum,    and    seeing 
their  offerings  he  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  cuttmg  down  the  wood 
he  built  a  temple  on  the  spot,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  the  name 
of  Sidhawat-Iswara.     lie  also  built  a  town  and  fort,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Sidhawatum :    (hence   the   European  Sidhout,)    from  this 
period  the  right  of  worship  began  to  be  paid  to  the  god.     Afterwards 
the  Annagundi  Raj   gave    the  place  to    the  Chitwail  Raja,    A.  S. 
13G7  in  the  year  1445  A.  D.     The  first  of  these  Rajas  was  named 
Shri-munmasha-mundal-iswara-matla  Tiroovengadanada  Rajaloo.     In 
his  time  the  courts,  &c.,  of  this  Swami's  temple  were  commenced  to  be 
built.  lie  reigned  60  years.  Afterwards  his  son,  Yellamaraja,  repaired 
and  beautified  the  temple,  and  carried  on  the  ceremonies.     His  son 
Tiroovengadanada  Rajaloo  afterwards  added  to  the  buildings.     In  the 
year  Ruktakchi  or  the  1546  of  the  Salivahana  Sacum,   1624  A.  D., 
MootooCumara-manoo-boja  Anantarajawas  bom.  In  his  reign  the  whole 
temple,  together  with  the  Calian  Muntapah  and  the  Moocha  Muntapah, 
were  finished,  and  all  the  principal  days  were  regularly  celebrated 
with  suitable  rites.     The  reign  of  these  kings  was  altogether  218 
years.     At  this  time  the  Vizier  Mir  Juinlah,  from  the  Padshah  of 
Delhi,  came  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  while  he  reigned  he 
built  large  bulwarks  and  fortifications,  but  from  that  time  the  temple 
went  into  decav."  # 

Tlic  formation  of  the  adjacent  hills  is  clayslate,  limestone,  and 
sandstone.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  beautifully  variegated  kind,  with 
both  wa\ing  and  acutely  bent  lines  of  alternate  red  and  white,  re- 
sembling on  a  large  scale  those  in  agate.  Many  of  the  pillars  in  the 
fort  gates  are  constructed  of  it,  and  have  tlie  api)earance  at  a  distance 
of  a  curiously  veined  wood.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  MogiU  go- 
vernment, diamonds  were  dug  at  a  place  in  the  Sidhout  hills  at  no 
groat  distance,  and  also  near  the  village  of  DurjipiJly.  At  the  south- 
ea.stern  base  of  the  Nundi  Cunnama  ghaut  between  Cuddapah  and 
Sidhout,  flints  us(h1  by  the  Cuddapah  Xabobs  were  formerly  dug; 
thoy  lie  near  the  surl'aro  in  flattish  rugj:red  masses  imbedded  in  red 
soil  and  angular  gravfl.     Tlie  subjacent  rock  is  sandstone. 

The  Sidhout  hills  are  a  continuation  of  the  great  clayslate 
and  sandstone  ran;:!^e  of  tlie  Nullah  !Mulla  that  commences  in  the 
Xizanrs  dominions,  north  of  the  Kistna,  and  appears  to  terminate 
to  the  S.  K.  at  Naggery.  The  IVnnaur  here  flows  through  them  to« 
Avards  the  sea  by  a  gap  or  pass  similar  to  that  by  which  the  fiistna 
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finds  iU  way  through  them  farther  north  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Sidhout  18  situated  in  this  pass  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  along 
which  the  road  from  Cuddapah  lies,  after  crossing  the  rocky  belt 
of  the  Nulla  Mulla  range.  This  valley  is  irrigated  by  the  Pennaur, 
and  full  of  cidtivation  ;  shady  topes  and  Mahomedan  Mukans  are 
intorsjxjrsed  throughout  its  extent.  About  3  miles  east  from  the 
rocky  ridge  just  mentioned,  the  river,  which  hitherto  flows  on  the 
traveller's  left  hand,  takes  an  abrupt  turn  across  the  valley  to  the 
south.  It  is  here  crossed  to  the  left  bank,  and  is  about  half  a  mile 
broad,  the  water,  shallow  and  beautifully  transparent,  runs  over  a  bed 
of  fine  sand ;  the  banks  are  silty. 

The  flat  sandy  bed  of  the  river  near  Sidhout  is,  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  verdant  with  melon  gardens  and  a  variety  of  vegetables.  The 
melons  of  Sidhout  are  celebrated  among  the  Natives  for  their  supe- 
rior flavor. 


Cambam 

Is  the  former  capital  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Balaghat  in  the  soubah 
of  Cuddapah,  and  is  to  the  present  day  a  place  of  some  size  and  im- 
portance. It  stands  in  Lat.  15^  34',  and  Long.  79^  11'.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  Sub- Collector. 

The  fort  is  situated  distinct  from  the  town,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
state.  It  is  conmuinded  by  the  high  ground  north  of  the  town  ;  but 
othem-iso  the  position  is  strong,  being  surrounded  by  paddy  fields 
and  water-courses  supplied  by  the  adjacent  tank.  The  tomb  of  Mir 
Saliib,  a  connexion  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  at  Raichoty,  a  neat  erection 
covcre<l  by  a  small  tomb,  is  seen  here.  One  of  the  finest  artificial 
lukc^s  in  tliis  part  of  India  irrigates  and  fertilizes  the  land  around  the 
forest  and  town.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  con- 
tains several  rocky  islets,  and  is  about  o  miles  long  by  3  to  4  in 
breadth.  A  singular  tradition  is  related  regarding  the  formation  of 
the  lake,  which  is  much  admired  by  Natives.  The  king  of  Goleondah, 
Mahomed  Koottub  Shah,  on  his  march  to  invade  this  part  of  the 
country,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ravel  of  Bijanuggur,  to  say  that 
he  had  quitted  his  own  dominions,  solely  to  see  the  celebrated  lake  at 
Cumbum. 

The  fort  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from  one  of  the  corps  at 
Cuddapah.     Cumbum  is  about  56  miles  N.  W.  from  Ongole,  and  05 
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miles  2  furlongs  trayclling  distance  N.  by  E.  from  Cuddapcth,  and 
261  miles  7  furlongs  from  Madras.  It  was  formerly  gOYomed  by  a 
Nair  Poligar,  tributary  to  Bijanuggur,  from  whence  it  was  taken  by 
Neknam  Khan  of  Cuddapah,  and  subsequently  by  Hyder. 


Jammalmadoogoo. 

This  is  the  Cusbah  town  of  a  talook  of  the  same  name  in  the-Cud- 
dapah  CoUectorate,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Pennaur,  a  few 
miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Gimdicota  hills,  in  Lat.  14**  50'  N.,  and  Long. 
78  '  30'  E.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  :  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  built  of  the  blue  limestone  seen  in  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  a  few  are  thatched  with  straw,  but  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion have  flat  roofs  covered  with  the  earth  termed  Soud  Mufti  (im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda).     Large  slabs  of  the  limestone,  some  about 
ten  feet  long  by  five  in  breadth,  are  seen  in  the  streets  used  for  archi- 
tectural purposes  and  for  covering  the  orifices  of  the  kuas  or  subter- 
raneous granaries.     Adjoining  the  bazaar  stands  a  small  fort  without 
a  ditch.     The  Dewan  Khaneh,  the  palace  of  the  Cuddapah  Pathan 
governors,  and  the  tomb  of  Siddi  Khan  Miyan,  brother  of  HaUm 
Khan  Miyani,  Nuwab  of  Cuddapah,  are  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  tama- 
rind tope  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Narrapa 
Iswara,  erected  about  400  years  ago,  and  an  unfinished  bungalow  for 
the  use  of  the  Collector.     The  trees  about  the  town  are  principally 
the  Neem,  (MeUa  Azadtrachta,)  the  Banian,  (Ficus  Indica,)  the  Tama- 
rind and  Sxmgkcysir.     A  few  Urka  bushes,  (Asciepias  Gigantea)  grow 
among  the  sand.    The  staple  articles  of  cultivation  are  jowaree,  (HokuM 
Sorghum y)  cotton,  tobacco,  and  turmeric.     The  population  amounts 
to  about  3,000,  the  greater  proportion  Kunbis  speaking  TelinghL 
There  are  about  500  Mussulmans,  200  Smarta  Brahmins,  100  Yaish* 
navcr  Brahmins,  00  Sri  Vishnavcrs,    a  few  Tclinghi   and  Lingaan 
Buljars,  Bcdcrs,  and  about  200  Chsetri  Mahrattas  employed  in  dyeing 
and  printing  cotton  cloths.  Tlicy  carry  on  business  much  in  the  saoia 
way  as  their  brethren  at  Talicota  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  Countiy. 
The  cloths,  principally  Salies  and  Palampores,  are  manufactured  bj 
the  Julais  of  the  place,  and  are  first  prepared  with  a  dye  of  a  dull 
yellow,  and   printed.     The  stamps  are    of  teakwood,  and  reaemUe 
Chinese  types.    They  are  dipped  in  square  shallow  boxes  holdiBg  the 
first  dye,  a  dark  coloured  preparation  in  which  yincgar  and  iroQ 
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combined.  The  work  ib  divided  amongst  several  hands.  One  printa 
the  borders,  another  the  body  of  the  cloth,  and  so  on.  The  rod,  blue, 
and  green  colours,  are  the  last  put  on  :  the  two  latter  are  evanescent. 
The  other  colours  are  fixed  by  steeping  the  cloths  in  the  water  of  a 
well  in  the  bazaar,  impregnated  with  saline  matter.  The  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  .owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  river  the  bed  of  which  is  nearly  dry  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  surrounding  formation  is  blue  limestone  alternating 
with  sandstone. 


Budwall. 

*  The  capital  of  a  talook  of  the  same  name  in  the  CoUectorate  of 
Cuddapah,  travelling  distance  from  Madras  by  Cuddapah  198J  miles, 
and  from  Cuddapah  by  Sidhout  32  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  Cimi- 
bum  valley  to  the  east  of  the  Nulla  Mulla  range,  and  is  a  place  of 
some  antiquity.  The  lands  about  it  arc  irrigated  by  two  tanks,  and 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  extent  and  pro- 
fuseneas  of  the  cultivation.  Barren  spots  occur  however  without  a 
single  blade  of  grass  :  this  appearance  seems  to  be  caused  by  saline 
impregnation,  generally  common  salt  or  native  soda.  The  soil  is  fine 
and  reddish,  arising  principally  from  the  disintegration  of  the  sub- 
jacent schistous  rock,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron,  it  lies  on  a  bed  of  kunkur  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to 
7  or  8  feet. 

Hudwail  was  fonnorly  under  a  Poligar  tributary  to  the  Bijanug- 
gur  Rajas,  fn»m  whom  it  wa8  taken  by  Neknam  Khan  of  Cuddapah, 
and  aunexed  to  his  territor>*. 


Palgooralapnlly. 

A  Tillage  in  the  Cuddapah  coUectorato,  about  39  miles  travelling 
distance  N.  by  E.  from  Cuddapah.  There  is  a  tope  long  the  resort  of 
Pelicans,  and  a  species  of  stork  tlmt  have  resided  here  for  many  years 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  who  regard  them 
with  feelings  akin  to  venoration.  The  young  ones  arc  exceedingly 
Tivacious  and  quarrelsome,  and  make  an  incessant  chattering :  tho 
•olcmn  attitude  of  the  old  bird  standing  over  their  nests  with  curved 
necka  and  their  great  beaks  resting  on  the  breast  is  remarkable. 
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Their  food  is  fish^  principally  from  the  neighbouring  tanks.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  place  where  the  Pelican  breeds  in  flocks.  Like  other 
birds  of  the  Totipalmes  family,  though  having  webbed  feet,  they 
roost  on  trees  and,  moreover,  build  among  the  branches ;  a  curioui 
fact  of  this  bird  is  described  by  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists,  as  breed* 
ing  among  marshes,  and  building  its  nest  on  the  ground. 


NuNDi  CiTs'XAMA  Pass. 

Across  the  Nulla  Mulla  chain  which  separates  the  Ceded  Districts 
from  the  Ports  on  the  Eastern  Coast,  north  of  Madras,  are  twelve  Pass- 
es, the  principal  of  which,  commencing  southerly,  are  those  of  Sid- 
hout  or  the  Auripoyah,  Jandermorum,  Jimgumrazpully,  Yeddedgoo, 
Ooota  Cunnama,  Nimdi  Cimnama,  Cota  Cunnama,  Goola  BrameswB, 
Korty  Cunnama,  and  Mimtra  Cunnama.  Those  of  Sidhout,  Jungam- 
razpully,  Yeddedgoo  and  Nimdi  Cunnama  are  most  frequented ;  the 
three  first  are  travelled  by  bandies,  the  last  by  lightly-loaded  bullocks. 
The  Nimdi  Cimnama  Pass  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  commercial  com- 
mimication  between  the  Ceded  Districts,  Coorg,  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  Coimtry,  Eumool,  and  the  east  coast,  and  if  rendered  passi- 
ble for  bandies,  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  trade  and  inter- 
course now  carrying  on  between  these  parts.  A'new  road  over  the  Pass 
is  now  being  made  under  the  supervision  of  a  military  officer.  A  few 
years  ago  according  to  Native  information  gleaned  on  the  spot,  about 
1,000  bullocks  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  iron 
implements  of  agriculture  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Nulla  Mulla,  and 
quantities  of  timber  cut  on  its  sides,  passed  over  annually  to  the  eastern 
coast,  returning  chiefly  with  cloths  and  salt ;  articles  too  heavy  or  un- 
wieldy for  bullocks  are  compelled  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  Cudda- 
pah  or  the  Yeddedgoo  Pass.  The  following  are  a  few  notes  on  the  Nundi 
Cimnama  Pass  taken  when  crossing  the  range /row  Cttmbtim  in  1836: 

"  Metta,  a  police  station,  is  merely  a  cleared  spot  in  the  low  jungle 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  hills.  Encamped  here  on  some  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sugglcair  stream,  and  found  in  it  a  good  supply  of 
water ;  banks  steep,  bed  slaty  and  narrow.  The  soil  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills  appears  to  bo  rich,  and  is  generally  under  cultivation.  Froot 
Metta  to  the  foot  of  the  Pass,  the  distance  is  about  4|  miles,  the  as- 
cent three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  descent  1^  miles.  From  tli5 
end  of  the  Pass  to  Facherla  is  3|  miles.    Facheria  is  6  milos  from 
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Gazoopillay,  the  nearest  village  in  the  Kumool  district.  Before 
commencing  the  ascent  from  the  eastern  side  the  road  seems  to 
wind  up  a  sort  of  defile,  with  wooded  hills  on  the  right  and  left 
as  ako  in  front.  The  only  inconvenience  experienced  was  by  the  ele- 
phants and  camels  from  the  low  boughs  of  trees  which  however  were 
speedily  cut  through.  The  actual  ascent,  which  commences  near  a 
well,  is  steepish  and  rugged  with  loose  stones  and  projecting  beds  of 
slate.  Tlie  jungle  from  its  being  principally  of  upright  and  lofty 
clumps  of  bamboo,  presents  fewer  obstacles  than  the  approach.  The 
descent  appears  to  be  steeper  for  the  first  half  mile  than  the  ascent,  and 
runs  for  tlie  greater  part  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  hill.  After  ascend- 
ing and  descending  another  small  hill,  the  Pass  terminates  as  it  com- 
menced, at  a  well,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  dewal  sacred 
to  the  Bull  Nandi,*  from  which  some  sav  the  Pass  owes  its  name. 
From  this  to  Pacherla  about  3  J  miles  is  quite  practicable  for  bandies, 
though  the  road  is  sandy  and  stony.  It  lies  through  a  bamboo  jungle, 
in  which  however  are  some  Ippyi  (Bassia  longifoUajf  and  other  timber 
trees  fit  for  buildings. 

Pacherla,  like  Metta,  is  merely  a  police  station  in  the  jungle,  with  the 
a<lvantage  of  a  well.  The  enc4imping  ground  is  good,  but  no  supplies. 
Tlie  road  for  the  transit  of  loaded  camels  and  elephants  should  be 
cloartHl  of  the  overhanging  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pass,  and 
the  animals  themselves  ought  to  be  lightly  laden.  For  bandies  the 
Pass  (i.  r.  its  ascent  and  descent),  would  require  clearing  of  the  loose 
stones  on  its  surface.  Tlie  cavities  formed  bv  the  shelves  of  slate 
shoidd  be  filled  up  by  levelling  the  projecting  laminao,  and  employing 
the  fragments  for  this  purpose.  For  guns,  the  Pass,  as  it  is  at  present, 
ifl  juHt  practicable,  with  care  and  assistance.  The  whole  course  of 
the  road  might  be  altered  with  considerable  advantage  and  put  upon 
a  better  slope." 


Oiddalor« 

Is  a  large  village  at  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Nulla  MuUa  hills,  between 
Cumbum  and  the  Nundi  Cunnama  Pass.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suggleair  stream  which  runs  to  the  Pennaur,  surroundinl  by 
pleasant  shady  tamarind  topes,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
soil  generally  is  a  fine  rich  rajur  Ipng  upon  clay  slate  and  mingled 


•  y^tndi  ii  tlkc  Mcrtd  bull  ridden  by  Sim.     CVm^mm  metni  a  gorge  or  p««. 
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with  calcareous  matter  deposited  by  infiltration  ;  besides  otiier  dry 
grain  it  produces  wheat  in  tolerable  abundance.  Qiddalore  is  14 
miles  travelling  distance  S.  W.  from  Cumbum. 


JangumraspiUy. 

A  village  in  the  Cuddapah  Collectorate,  29  miles  N.  E.  distant  from 
the  town  of  Cuddapah,  and  196  miles  from  Madras.  It  lies  to  the 
east  of  a  Pass  of  the  same  name  leading  over  the  Nulla  MuUa  hills 
which  here  form  a  low  wooded  range.  The  road  is  stony  but  practi- 
cable for  guns  and  carriages.  The  village  is  located  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  vale,  well  cultivated  with  dhal,  raggi,  and  the 
castor-oil  plant.  There  is  some  good  hare  and  partridge  shooting 
about  the  hills  in  the  vicinity.  The  formation  of  the  surrounding 
hills  is  clay  slate  and  sandstone.  A  detached  hill  of  grey  argilla- 
ceous limestone  occurs  in  the  vicinity  imbedding  pyrites  and  veins  of 
a  beautiful  calc-spar.  Lead  ore  (galena)  is  foimd  in  the  sandstone 
formation. 


NELI.ORE. 


Fiiinii.'n  inj  Tiiis  ilistrict  is  170  huIm  long  north  to  soaUi,  and 
tiuundarie..  70  brood  paat  to  ^ert  .  j^  bounded  by  the  B»t  of  Bai- 
fpil  nn  the  cast,  and  south-west  by  North  Arcol,  west  and  norih-weat 
bv  CudiUipab,  and  north  br  Gunloor ;  was  acquired  from  the  Nuwsb 
of  Uio  Camalic  by  treaty  lu  1801,  and  includes  Ongole  and  part  of 
the  western  I'uUams  or  Zcmiiidarics. 
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The  Zcmindaries  in  the  district  are  Vencatagherry,  Choondy,  and 
Mootialpad,  besides  some  small  Pollams.  Part  of  the  Calastree  SJemin- 
dary  is  in  NcUore.  The  old  Sydapoor  Zemindary  is  now  the  property 
of  Government.  The  Jagheer  of  Woodiagherry  was  seized  by  Go- 
vernment in  1839,  in  consequence  of  the  Jagheerdar  having  been 
suspected  of  rebellious  intentions. 

The  general  aspect  of  Nellore  is  barren  and  unin- 
*  teresting,  large  trees  being  only  foimd  near  villages, 

while  the  wide  extending  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  river  present 
nothing  to  the  eye,  but  stunted  jungle  and  occasionally  a  thorny 
shrub,  called  the  Pooma,  the  fruit  of  which  is  acceptable  to  cattle. 
The  Woodiagherry  moimtains  arc  to  the  north-west,  distant  about 
ten  miles,  and  of  great  elevation  ;  the  highest  point  having  been  es- 
timated at  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  low  country.  Among  the 
valleys,  wood  of  a  large  size  grows  abundantly,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  coast  at  Ramapatam  there  are  extensive  jungles.  Geologically, 
the  country  is  of  a  primitive  formation,  and  the  general  rock  is  a 
mica  slate  of  different  colours  and  consistence. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Pennaur,  Soomamooky, 

Rivers 

Paulair,  Moosy,  and  Goondlacimimah.  A  salt  water 
creek  runs  several  miles  inland  near  Joovuldinnah,  on  which  a  ferry 
boat  is  kept  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  ;  but  heavj'  baggage  is 
conveyed  by  a  circuitous  route  of  about  three  miles. 

The  bed  of  the  Pennaur  is  one  of  unvaried  sand  from  the  place  where 
it  enters  this  Zillah  (about  50  miles  west  of  Nellore)  till  it  enters  the 
sea :  but  higher  up  to  the  westward,  it  is  stony,  and  has  numerous 
large  and  deep  hollows  in  its  course,  forming  natural  reservoirs  plen- 
tifully stored  with  fish,  which,  on  the  river  coming  down  in  the  mon- 
soon, find  their  way  into  the  tanks.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  nearly  dry 
for  5  or  G  months  of  the  year,  but  in  a  few  days  after  the  monsoon  seta 
in,  it  becomes  filled  from  bank  to  bank,  and  is  then  at  Nellore  eight 
hundred  yards  and  upwards  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  deep  ;  much 
slimy  mud  is  deposited  on  its  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Nellore. 

The  Soomamooky  river  rises  in  the  Chittoor  hills,  and  crosses  the 
Nellore  road,  two  miles  from  Naidoopettah  ;  it  has  an  irregular  course 
north-east  and  by  cast,  and  likewise  gives  off  several  channels  to 
supply  tanks  ;  its  bed  is  sandy,  and  it  is  completely  dry  except  dur- 
ing the  rains,  when  it  contains  a  considerable  body  of  water. 
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The  other  rivers  are  comparatively  small,  and  are  generally  dry, 
except  during  the  rainy  season ;  they  give  off  no  water  channels,  but 
wells  and  tanks  are  constructed  along  their  banks,  from  which  the 
neighbouring  lands  are  irrigated.  There  arc  in  the  district  700  tanks. 
An  annicut,  across  the  river  at  Nellore  for  the  supply  of  numer- 
tanks  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  sanctioned.  It  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  road,  and  will  eventually  be  surmounted  by  a 
bridge. 

The  great  northern  road  from  Madras  to  Masulipa- 
tam  traverses  ita  whole  extent,  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  consequently  along  a 
plain,  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  road  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  extent  is  artificially  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  countrj',  forming  a  causeway  three  or  four  fcQt 
high. 

Long  tractd  of  this  road  in  hea\7'  monsoons  are  frequently  washed 
away  by  the  water  collecting  on  its  western  side,  notwithstanding  tlie 
numerous  archways  left  as  outlets  for  it. 

The  distance  of  the  road  from  the  sea  depends  on  the  curvature  of 
the  coast ;  at  Goodoor  it  is  twenty  miles,  at  Nellore  thirteen,  at  Kama- 
patam  it  is  close  to  the  beach,  and  at  Ongole,  where  it  bifurcates  into 
the  Hyderabad  and  Masulipatam  branches,  it  is  eight  miles  distant. 

v..     1  n    I  About  one-third  of  the  district  is  under  cultivation, 

lionsandMa-  the  othcr  parts  bcinff  either  waste,  barren,  or  iunffly 
tracts.  The  soutli  of  Ongole  produces  much  rice  in 
the  vicinity  of  tanks,  but  on  the  higher  lands  to  the  westward,  from 
an  insufficiency  of  water,  dry  grains  only,  such  as  coolty,  cholum, 
raggi,  giugcly  seed,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  tobacco  can  be  grown  ; 
tlic  northern  parts  of  the  district  near  Ongole  likewise  produce  cot- 
Ion,  cholum,  chenna,  tobacco,  and  several  kinds  of  drj'  grain ;  chay- 
root,  (a  dye),  is  cultivated  on  the  coast,  and  many  of  the  r}ots  grow 
indigo  in  dry  soils  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  Several  medical 
drugs  are  produced  in  the  jungles  on  the  western  hills,  and  cx|K)rted 
to  Madras  and  other  places. 

There  arc  some  indigo  manufactories,  the  property  of  Mercantile 
houses  at  Madras.  Firewood,  saltpetre,  as  also  betel  and  tobacco,  are 
cx{)orted  to  some  small  extent  to  Madras. 

In  1801  several  copper  mines  were  discovered  in  thii 
dij»trict,  and  portionA  of  the  ore  were  sent  home  and  aasay- 
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ed.  One  specimen  weighing  20  cwt.  yielded  9  cwt.  of  pure  copper.  Al- 
though not  equally  rich  in  the  metal,  they  were  found  to  be  remark- 
ably fusible,  very  free  from  iron,  and  consequently  well  adapted  for 
sheathing.  These  mines  were  leased  to  a  contractor  for  five  years 
by  the  Madras  authorities,  but  they  proved  a  failure,  and  are  given 
up.  The  Zemindary  of  Calastree,  in  which  the  copper  mines  are 
situated,  is  to  the  north  ;  to  the  west  of  it  lies  the  "Woodiagherry 
Jaghire  and  the  Ceded  Districts  ;  to  the  north  the  Naidoo  coim- 
try  belonging  to  the  Vencatagherry  Rajah,  and  to  the  eastward  the 
Nellore  district.  The  principal  mining  places  were  about  50  miles 
N.  W.  from  Nellore,  30  from  the  sea.  Several  streams  traverse  it  on 
their  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  junction  of  two  of  them  forms  a  con- 
siderable river  at  Ghirramenapettah,  although  not  navigable. 
^.  The  climate  of  Nellore  is  warm,  but  salubrious,  being 

Climate.  .  .  *  ,  . 

subject  to  no  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  and  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Madras.  The  following  is  the  average  mean  range 
of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year.  January  and  February  76 J®, 
March  and  April  82**,  May  and  June  94®,  July  and  August  94®, 
September  and  October  81J**,  November  and  December  75 J®. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  same  as  at  Madras.     The  fall  of  rain 
during  the  year  is  from  30  to  40  inches,  and  occurs  partly  during  the 
south-west  monsoon  in  August  and  September,  but  chiefly  in  October, 
November,  and  December. 
Villages  &  their       The  villages  arc  small,  and  the  houses  mean,  consist- 

Inhabitanta.  {jjg  mostly  of  three  or  four  detached  huts,  one  serving 
as  a  sleeping  room  for  the  family,  another  for  a  working  room,  and  a 
third  for  their  goods  and  chattels.  Except  during  the  rains,  the  cat- 
tle are  kept  in  the  open  air,  but  at  that  season  they  are  admitted 
within  doors,  and  form  part  of  the  family. 

Notwithstanding  their  poverty,  the  inhabitants  appear  stout  and 
healthy.  The  cultivation  is  chiefly  rice,  for  which  there  are  large 
tanks  near  the  villages  ;  but  on  the  high  grounds  towards  the  north 
it  is  nearly  all  dry  grain  cultivation.  Rice  is  deemed  a  luxury  here. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  working  classes  is  cholum,  eaten  with  or 
without  raggi ;  and  those  who  can  aflbrd  it  use  rice.  The  Yanadies, 
a  wild  race  of  people,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  great  variety 
of  roots,  fruits,  and  leaves  as  articles  of  food,  which  others  are  un- 
acquainted with,  and  during  seasons  of  scarcity,  it  has  been  observed 
that  they  suffer  less  thau  other  classes  of  the  poor.    They  are  aa  exr 
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traordinary  race  of  people,  not  very  honest,  but  capital  thief /jatcliers. 
They  are  yery  expert  also  in  catching  birds  and  animals. 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  of  Nellore  is  cele- 
brated  for  its  superior  breed  of  cattle,  which  are  how- 
ever found  to  degenerate  very  rapidly  when  removed  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  unless  particularly  well  fed.     Large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  pastured  for  the  Madras  markets. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  for  the  Government  Monopoly  in  this  Zil- 
lah,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  imder  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is 
carried  on  at  six  places  situated  on  the  coast.  Their  names  arc  Pa- 
dati,  P&kala,  Eskapilly,  Eishnapatam,  Doorgarazapatam,  and  Tada. 
In  each  of  them  there  are  a  number  of  cotaurs,  or  depots,  at  some  littlo 
distance  from  each  other,  in  which  the  salt  is  made  and  stored.  The 
salt  is  of  two  kinds  :  white  and  (so  called)  red.  The  former  is  made 
for  exportation  in  the  two  divisions,  Eskapilly  and  Kishnapatam.  A 
brisk  trade  in  this  commodity  is  carried  on  between  these  two  ports, 
and  Chittagong  and  Calcutta.  The  red  salt  is  made  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  for  trade  with  the  inland  Zillahs.  This  trafiic  is  usually 
carried  on  by  a  peculiar  race  of  people  called  Brinjarries. 

Saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  this  Zillah,  but  it  is  inferior.  It  is 
made  in  small  quantities  in  the  Caligherry  and  Saugam  talooks,  but 
what  is  procured  in  the  bazaar  is  usually  imported  from  other  parts 
of  the  I'residency. 

Nellor*. 

The  principal  town  in  the  CoUectoratc,  111  miles  from  Madras,  and 
13  inland  from  the  sea,  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  cixil  authorities  of 
the  district,  is  situated  in  latitude  14®  29',  and  80*.  The  Pennaur 
river  flows  past  the  town. 

The  site  of  the  towTi  is  well  raised,  and  the  soil  is  red  laterite.  In 
former  days,  as  was  the  case  with  most  towns  of  any  extent  in  India, 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  which,  as  well  as  the  Fort,  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  town  is  irregidarly  built,  and  in  some  places  rather  crowded 
and  confined,  but  there  are  Kome  good  streets  occupied  by  the  bettor 
cla&M?8,  and  on  tlie  whole  for  a  native  town  it  is  tolerablv  clean  and 
air}'.  The  countrj'  around  is  open  ;  to  the  west  is  a  very  extrn?»ivo 
tank  filled  from  the  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  ]>rin- 
cipally  to  the  eastward  are  extensive  fields  of  rice  groimd,  watered 
from  the  tanks  and  also  by  canals  cut  from  the  river ;  to  the  south  of 
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the  iowsL  the  country  is  open,  hilly,  and  covered  with  a  low  thinly 
scattered  brushwood. 

The  jail  is  situated  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  paddy  fields,  above  which  it  is  raised  about  six 
feet.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  three  water-courses  from  the 
river,  which  supply  the  fort  ditch,  the  jail  wells,  and  also  serve  to 
irrigate  the  adjacent  lands. 

The  structure  itself,  which  is  calculated  to  contain  upwards  of  800 
persons,  consists  of  a  double  range  of  buildings  forming  two  distinct 
squares,  being  inclosed  with  a  wall  11  feet  high  ;  it  is  provided  with 
sentry  boxes  on  the  top,  commanding  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
squares  from  which  any  outbreak  or  riot  among  the  prisoners  can 
speedily  be  discovered  ;  the  new  jail,  together  with  the  hospital,  were 
added  in  1825.  Both  buildings  are  pent-roofed  and  tiled ;  the  old 
jail  is  appropriated  for  the  unconvicted,  or  prisoners  under  trial,  and 
the  new  jail  is  set  apart  for  convicts. 

The  hospital  is  a  line  of  building  in  the  same  enclosure,  extending 
across  its  whole  breadth,  at  the  southern  part ;  it  is  well  raised,  airy, 
and  divided  into  three  wards,  the  windows  being  provided  with  Vene- 
tian shutters  ;  it  is  pent-roofed  and  tiled  with  a  double  verandah,  and 
calculated  to  contain  60  patients  ;  a  dispensary  and  surgery  are  at- 
tached to  it.  There  is  a  civil  dispensary  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town, 
but  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  this  is  near  the  river,  and  is  a 
well  built  substantial  house.     Paupers  are  admitted  free  of  expense. 

The  houses  of  the  English  residents  are  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  iake. 

There  are  perhaps  more  Mussulmans  in  this  town,  than  in  most  in 
this  part  of  the  coimtry.  Telugu  is  the  language  of  the  inhabitanta, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fishermen  in  the  coast  speak  a  barbarous 
dialect  of  Tamil ;  this  is  not  the  case  to  the  north  of  Ramapatam. 


Doorgarasapatam. 

This  village  now  occupied  chiefly  by  salt  manufacturers,  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  early  historians  of  British  India  as  Armegon, 
being  our  first  settlement  on  the  Coromandcl  Coast.  At  present  it  is 
seldom  heard  of,  except  in  connection  with  the  "  Armegon  ShoaL'' 
It  is  in  N.  Lat.  13*  59',  and  55  miles  north  of  Madras. 

The  origin  of  the  Factory  in  1625  will  bo  found  in  the  account  of 
the  town  of  Madrasi  but  tho  Kativo  tradition  as  to  the  arrival  of  tho 
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English  is  as  follows  :  "  In  the  time  of  Qooroova  Naidoo,  great-great 
grandfather  of  Rajah  Qopaul  Naidoo,  some  gentlemen  of  the  Hon'ble 
Company  came  to  this  port  on  board  ships,  dropped  anchor,  landed  at 
this  port,  sent  for  Gooroova  Naidoo,  who  was  then  Chief  man  of  this 
place,  and  Putnaswamoola  Armoogum*  Moodeliar,  the  Cumumf  at 
this  port,  and  told  them  that  they  (the  gentlemen),  wanted  to  improve 
the  place  and  build  a  fort  there  ;  that  those  two  agreed  to  this,  and 
caused  the  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  to  be  landed.  That  afterwards 
the  gentlemen  constructed  a  bastion  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  tillage, 
and  mounting  a  gun  upon  it  fired  the  same,  that  the  shot  fell  down  into 
the  Vencatagherry  Zemindar's  land,  at  2  guddies  distance  on  the  west 
side ;  that  they  expressed  a  desire  to  build  a  fort  here,  if  the  land  in- 
cluded within  the  range  of  the  projectile  was  given  to  them  ;  and 
they  accordingly  placed  Gooroova  Naidoo  and  -^Vrmoogum  Moodeliar 
in  communication  with  the  Vencataghcrrj'  Rajah  on  the  subject ;  but 
that  the  Rajah,  by  name  Rungaroo  Yachama  Naidoo,  did  not  consent 
to  give  the  said  land.  That  upon  this,  the  said  Qooroova  Naidoo  and 
Armoogimi  Moodeliar  went  and  spoke  to  Damerla  Chcnnapa  Naidoo, 
and  obtaining  hia  consent  to  make  over  to  the  Company  the  land  form- 
ing Chennum  Cooppum,  situated  to  the  north  of  Jlylapoor,  returned 
to  this  place,  rendered  every  assistance  to  the  gentlemen  and  took 
them  on,  when  the  latter  gave  to  this  Doogarazaputnum  the  apjK^lla- 
tion  of  Armoogunloo.  That  they  got  to  that  place,  (Chennum  Coop- 
pum,) and  built  a  fort,  and  the  gontlenien  pleased  with  the  pains 
Gooroora  Naidoo  and  Armoop^m  iloodoliar  had  taken,  (on  their  ac- 
count) conftTrtKl  in  conformity  with  their  wishes,  on  the  former  the 
office  of  Dalavoy.*  «5C:c.,  and  on  the  latter  that  of  StuUa  Curnum.Si 

In  the  hoondics  (draft**),  jriven  by  the  ship  captains  for  the  money 
upon  agents  in  Madras,  and  in  accounts  the  salt  used  to  be  stated  as 
exported  from  Doorgarazai)atam  and  Armoogmn. 

A  light  house  is  in  course  of  erwtiuii,  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
I)oorgaraza|>atam.  Its  object  is  to  keep  vesst^ls  clear  of  the  Amiegoii 
Shoal.     It  u  at  the  village  of  Moonapolliain  ;  its  latitude  13*  52*  W* 


•  TUc  ulJ  nacto  .Vnii«  g"»n  wa*  n.»  «l'til.t  givvn  l>y  iho  KnglUli  fr»»m  this  namo. 
t  Ciouknpilly  «ir  Curnuni,  ihi  Atcountaul  ur  KcgUtnu'. 
;  III  adman  «'f  l»u.-un«<. 
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North,  and  longitude  80®  12'  00"  East.  It  is  close  to  the  shore,  and 
the  light  being  95  feet  high,  is  visible  from  the  poop  of  a  700  ton 
ship  at  15  miles.  The  Armegon  Shoal  is  about  10  miles  long ;  the 
shallowest  patch  is  If  fathoms,  and  lies  from  3|  to  5^  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  the  above  Light-house. 


Ongole. 


The  town  of  Ongole  lies  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Zillah, 
and  is  of  considerable  size,  it  has  a  small  fort  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, and  the  river  Moosy  runs  close  by  it ;  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  somewhat  picturesque  and  varied.  Ongole  is  subject  to 
occasional  shocks  of  earthquake.  The  hill  near  the  fort  is  impregnat- 
ed with  iron. 


Bachireddypollam. 

A  small  village  about  8  miles  west  of  Nellore,  is  the  place  where 
the  finest  cloths  are  manufactured;  excellent  tent-cloth  is  made  in  the 
talooks  of  Buddapoody  and  Dooragoodoo. 


Ramiapatam . 


A  village  on  the  coast,  in  latitude  15®  2\     The  Sub-Collector  re- 
sides here.     It  is  about  40  miles  from  Nellore. 
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COLLECTORATE   OF   MADRAS. 

Tins  small  CoUectoratc,  including  tlio  town  and  suburbs  of  Madras, 
occupies  about  2GJ  square  miles.  Its  boundarj-  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  defined  in  Sec.  XII. 
Beg.  II.  of  1802.  It  is  a  space  extending  about  3^  miles  north,  and 
the  same  west,  and  south,  of  the  Fort  as  a  centre.  The  EegiJation 
above  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

**  XII.  The  Zillah  Courts  are  not  to  receive  or  entertain  any 
**  suit,  imder  any  pretence  whatever,  relating  to  any  land,  house, 
"  tenement,  or  hereditament,  nor  a  dispute  regarding  the  boundaries 
*'  of  Ixmds,  houses,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  situated  within  the 

town  of  Madras  or  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

at  Madras,  which  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  is  declared  to  bo 
"  bounded  as  follows.  That  the  southern  limits  shall  be  the  southern 
"  bank  of  the  Saint  Thome  river,*  as  far  as  the  road  leading  to  the 
"  Long  tank ;  that  the  limits  shall  then  be  continued  in  a  northern 
**  direction,  along  the  bank  of  the  Ix)ng  tank,  and  from  thence  along 
"  the  bank  of  the  Nungumbaukum  tank,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Chet- 
"  tajK't,  ujwn  the  banks  of  the  Poonamallee  river;  that  the  limits  shall 
"  Ik*  continual,  lu  the  same  direction,  to  the  villages  of  Kili)aukum 
"  and  Peramboor,  and  that,  from  tlie  latter  village,  it  do  take  an 
"  en.stcrn  direction  to  tlie  sea,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  villap^^  of 
"  TondiuriKtta  ;  also  tliat  no  lands,  situated  to  the  south wanl  of  the 
**  SaiTit  Th<»iin»  riviT,  or  to  the  westwanl  of  the  bank  of  the  liOng 
*'  tank,  or  of  tlie  Nungumluiukum  tank,  sliall  Ix*  conHiderwl  within 
*•  thf  liniilH  of  tho  said  town  of  Madras  ;  but  that  all  the  lands  in- 
•'  cludril  in  the  hhuI  vilhiges  of  Chettapct,  Kil{)aukum,  Peramboor, 
**  on«l  Tondiar,  shall  be  considired  within  the  said  limits.  Xor  shall 
**  the  Zillah  Courts  entiTtain  any  suit  whatever  against  a  iKrson  who 
"  may  be  a  resident  of  Madras,  or  of  any  i)lace  within  the  said  limits, 
•*  at  the  lime  the  suit  mav  1k»  instituted.  The  Courts  are  commanded 
"  not  to  interme<ldle  with  or  take  cognizance  of  the  suits  abovemen- 
*'  tione<l,  which  are  to  bt»  eonsidend  entin»ly  exempt  from  iheir  juris- 


*  Ovucrall}'  kuuwu  as  iLv  A<lyai. 
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"  diction.  But  tho  prohibitions  contained  in  this  Section  aro  not  to 
"  bo  construed  to  extend  to  preclude  the  Zillah  Courts  ent«rtaining 
"  any  suit  concerning  marriage,  or  caste,  in  which  no  money  or  other 
"  valuable  thing  may  be  demanded  or  decreed,  although  the  cause  of 
"  action  shall  hare  arisen,  or  the  defendant  may  reside,  or  shall  hare 
"  resided  at  the  time  the  suit  commenced,  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  Supreme  Court." 

N.  B. — The  "  Abkarry"  Revenue  limits  extend  8  miles  beyond  the 
above  boundary. 

The  Bevenue  of  this  Collectorate  from  all  sources,  ia  as  follows,  for 
the  last  6  Fuslies,  (Fusly  1263  begins  12th  July  1853,  and  ends  12th 
July  1854.) 

StettmeHi  thmving   the  Rnentu  ef  the  Madrat   GdUdaraU   undtr  taeh   htai  ef  Jbivnw 
for  the  lait  tiz  yari. 


i 

s 

1 

1 

Sdt. 

Okmaj. 

1  ill 

1      1 

K«. 

R.. 

Ri. 

Be. 

Bs. 

B9. 

Rs.          ltd. 

12SB 

63,700 

3,98,9001  118 

5,72,TM 

11,262 

31,47< 

8,010  10,86,123 

1230 

Sfi.63I 

4,13,802    230 

5,72,008 

11,231 

31,635 

8,722  11,03,109 

i2aa 

65.936 

5,16,368    104 

5.37,900 

11,171 

32.616 

0,643 

11,72,639 

1201 

65,94  lU.2l.B81     141 

6.tS,\U 

10,516 

26,126 

,.m 

10,78,478 

1263 

66.267  4,51.331     100 

5,73,070 

9,681 

29,16* 

9,207  11,40,956 

1263 

60.634  5,77.000    — 

fl.l  5.000 

6.180,31,4151 

17.692,13,02,821 

Tlie  "  Land  Revenue"  is  composed  of  the  following  items  on  a 
average  : 

Quit  Rent  on  houses  and  tenements 58,000  Rs. 

Ground  Rent 8,000   „ 

Shrotrium,  or  land  paying  at  most  a   nominal 

rent,  being  held  on  grant  for  Ber\  ices,  &c ,  , . .  200   „ 

Summaduyem  (or  lands  held  jointly) 60    „ 

66,250  Rfl. 


The  charge  of  collecting  this  Revenue  is  about  30,000  Rupees  per 
annum,  including  repairs  to  watcr-couiscs,  and  Survey  estabUslimeikt. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  out  of  the  24,000  houses  and  tenements  that 
pay  the  58,000  rupees  Quit-rent,  only  19,000  ppy  more  than  10 
rupees  a  year. 

The  CoUectorate  of  Madras  comprises  IG  "  Divisions"  as  per  list  be- 
low. The  greater  part  of  most  of^them  have  been  built  over  with 
Native  houses,  or  else  Gentlemen's  houses,  and  their  enclosures. 

Triplicane  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mussulmans,  dependents  on  the 
Nawab,  who  has  a  residence  there  known  as  the  Chepauk  Palace. 

1.  Moottiid  Pcttah.  \  Black     9.  Veperj\ 

2.  PcddooNaik'srettah.  )  Town.;  10.  Pursawaukum. 

3.  Chintttdrepettah.  11.  Kadoombaray. 

4.  St.Thom^.  12.  Chetput. 


5.  Triplicane. 

6.  Comaleswaren  Covil. 

7.  Xungumbaukuin. 


13.  Peramboor. 

14.  Veysurpaudy. 

15.  Eroongoondum. 


8.  Egmorc.  .  16.  Tondiarpett. 

The  population  of  tin's  CoUectorate  has  not  been  correctly  ascer- 
tuiucd,  a«  great  opposition  is  made  by  the  Native  inhabitants  to  a 
CVii.su8 :  it  is  supposed  by  tlio  best  authorities  to  be  7,00,000 ;  of 
whieh  about  l,r,(j,ooO  are  in  IMack  Town.  18,000  Rs.  of  Quit-rent 
and  4,000  of  Ground-rent  is  levied  in  Black  Town.  The  "  Quit- rent" 
inside  the  wall>«,  in  not  ratc^  on  the  extent  of  land,  as  it  is  outside, 
but  on  the  value  of  the  pn»pc»rtie8.  The  "  Ground-rent*'  is  that  charg- 
ed on  sho|M.  Tlie  Muuii*i|Hility  collect  their  Asscissnient  Ix'i^ides,  on 
the  suinc  pr(*{»ertics. 

Tlu'  Salt  Revenue  in  tlie  CoUt'ctorato  of  Madras  is 
an  imi)ortant  ittin,  and  is  liktly  to  inerca^i  in  conse- 
qmairr  tif  impro\cnient  in  means  of  communication.  Many  of  the 
Tnid*  rs  wlio  used  to  go  to  C'ovelong  and  other  places  on  the  Coast, 
now  c<>ni(»  to  the  Central  Dopot  at  Madras  near  the  S.  W.  wall  of 
Black  Town.  Thvy  bring  goods  to  Madras  from  the  interior,  and 
load  ^-ilh  salt  for  return. 

The  salt  is  manufactun.'d  at  j  vilLigfji  in  the  neiglibourhooil  of  En* 
nore,  varj'ing  in  di^tanct;  from  17  to  I'J  milt-H  from  iludras.  The  vil- 
Ligetf,  and  (he  quantity  of  salt  whirh  thiy  now  supply  yearly,  is  aa 
folluwii:  (the  quantity  will  increase  a^i  i»omc  of  the  later  pans  get 
mure  worked.) 

\9 
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Carce.  No.  of  Pmu. 

Ennore 3,000  452 

Atteput 1,400  885 

VuUoor 1,300  368 

Voyaloor 1,550  230 

Poortiwaukum .  .  1,800  522 


9,050        2,457 


The  different  Salt  Pans  are  situated  close  to  the  creeks  or  inleta 
from  the  sea.  The  earth  is  rammed  down  to  a  hard  smooth  level, 
and  water  baled  into  a  compartment  called  a  Beservoir,  whence  it  is 
let  off  by  degrees  into  the  smaller  beds.  As  the  brine  eyaporatesy  the 
salt  is  scraped  up.  It  takes  a  long  time  every  season  to  prepare  the 
pans.  The  arrangements  commence  in  January,  and  it  is  not  till 
March  that  any  salt  is  gathered.  The  cultivation  (as  it  is  called)  ge- 
nerally closes  with  the  partial  rains  of  August.  Each  Pan  including 
the  Reservoir  which  occupies  half  of  it,  is  about  J  a  cawny  or  fds. 
acre  in  extent,  and  ought  to  yield  5  or  6  garce  in  a  good  year. 

The  salt  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  on  the  spot.  It  is  conveyed  by 
boats  down  the  Cochrane  Canal  to  the  Madras  Depot.  A  small  De- 
pot is  however  set  up  at  Ennore  close  to  the  beach  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  sea-shipments.  The  persons  who  make  the  salt  have  a  kind 
of  hereditary  right,  and  are  paid  by  Government  10  Rupees  for  every 
garce  brought  to  the  platform,  or  nearly  three  times  what  it  costs  them  ' 
to  make  it,  so  that  a  "  Salt-pan"  is  considered  valuable  property. 

The  price  ut  which  the  Salt  is  sold  (and  it  is  the  same  at  all  the 
Depots  in  the  Presidency  is  120  Rs.  a  Garce*  or  1  Rupee  per  Indian 
maund  of  82y  lbs.  or  2  Jd.  Pice  for  a  lb.  or  nearly  3  J  lbs.  for  one  penny. 
At  the  Government  Depot  the  smallest  quantity  of  salt  that  one  per» 
son  can  buy,  is  5  Mercals  or  IJ  Maunds,  price  IJ  Rs.  Salt  bought 
for  export  by  sea  is  given  at  15  Rs.  per  100  Maunds,  or  18  Rs.  per 
Garce. 
^     ,  ^  This  petty  Revenue  arose  from  duties  charged   on 

X«aiia  CustOXUS.  _.  *r         -^  ^  -rk         i  •    i_ 

Banghy  parcels  from  Foreign  States,  as  Pondicherry, 
Hyderabad,  &c.     The  articles  paying  duty  were  chiefly  silk  cloths, 

*  Properly  speaking,  the  Garce  is  a  meatun  of  400  Mercals.  The  salt  Mcrcal  ii  Uigw 
than  the  standard,  in  order  that  1  Garce  may  weigh  120  Maunds.  The  Mercal  is  82S|  e«- 
bic  inches.  1  ton  of  salt  —  27216  Maunds )  or  490  Maunds  —  18  tons ;  lo  ml  1 
Garce  «  4  4  tons. 
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and  gold  lace.  A  great  many  parcels  were  needlessly  opened,  and 
the  Revenue  was  not  worth  the  annoyance.  The  whole  was  abolished, 
by  order  of  Government,  in  1853.  Previous  to  Act  VT.  of  1844 
which  abolished  the  Transit  duties,  the  "  Land  Customs"  were  tho 
chief  source  of  revenue  in  the  Madras  CoUcctorate. 

Abkmiry  Ro-  ^he  Abkarry  Eevenuc  is  derived  from  a  profit  on 

Tcnuc.  i^jjc  gjjQ  Qf  jif*rackf^   (the  difference  between  the  cost 

price  to  Government,  and  what  they  sell  it  for  being  considered  as  a 
kind  of  excise,)  and  by  a  tax  on  tho  Toddf/  shops. 

By  Sec.  VII.,  Reg.  I.  of  1813,  no  spirits  manufactured  eastward 
of  the  Cape  can  be  sold  in  Madras,  except  such  as  are  supplied  to  the 
dealers,  by  tho  Collector ;  and  this  in  some  measure  is  a  security 
against  the  use  of  poisonous  adulterations.  The  licenses  to  open  Ar- 
rack shops  are  put  up  to  auction  ;  those  who  offer  to  take  tlic  most 
liquor,  specifying  tlio  quantity  per  day,  are  allowed  licenses,  but 
tho  number  is  limited,  and  no  licenses  are  given  to  persons  objected 
to  by  the  Police. 

The  Revenue  from  the  Madras  Abkarry,  (which  includes  a  distance 
of  8  miles  beyond  tho  Supreme  Court  limits),  is  about  G  lacs  of 
Rupees  a  year. 

lliere  are  two  kinds  of  arrack  sold  by  Government  to  the  venders  ; 
Ist,  the  Colombo  arrack  imported  from  Ceylon,  and  which  is  mado 
from  the  juice  of  tlie  cocoanut  tree,  (and  is  supplied  to  the  Collector 
by  the  Commissariat ;)  and  2nfl,  the  Puttaf  arrack  made  at  the  Go- 
vernment Distiller}*  in  lUack  Town,  from  jaggiTy  or  molasses.  Tlie 
Colombo  arnick  is  sold  bv  Oovemniont  at  44  fananis,  (3  Rs.  G  As. 
10  P.)  per  pillon.  It  costs  10  As.  per  gallon.  Tho  Putta  arrack  Li 
sold  at  38 J  funanis,  (2  lis.  \-'}  As.  11  V.)  per  gallon  to  shops  within 
the  Supremo  Court  limits,  and  IHJ  fanams  (1  R.  7  As.  1  P.)  to  shoj^s 
beyond.  It  cofda  Government  G^  Annas  a  gallon  to  make,  or  with 
cost  of  establishment,  8  Annas. 

Tlien^  an*  47  Cnhhihn  Arnwk  ^hops,  which  tak«*  altogether,  alK>ut 
130  gallons  a  day  ;  •'>7  Putt^i  Amuk  shup-i  irithin  tho  Supremo  Ci»urt 
limit**,  whicli  takt*  altof^^lhor,  about  12  ">  «ralli>ns  a  day  ;  and  11  fikopn 
outu'h\  whiih  take  altoj^i.thor,  about  llS  gallons  a  day.     The  mihibtr 


•    In  t?-."    M'fi«-l!.    ''i"   r\-'.'i»M    •!.:!'. '.I.!       'l'\.'t      v..''    t  \.  lu-jv--  li^'ht  t.i    It!*!.':',   turo 
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of  shops  has  not  increased  much  since  1835,  when  the  Colombo  tr* 
rack  shops  were  47,  the  Putta  arrack  in  the  limits  50,  and  beyond 
the  limits  37  ;  but  the  quantity  they  now  sell  is  larger.  The  licensed 
dealers  are  liable  to  a  penalty  if  they  sell  arrack  below  the  price 
charged  to  them  by  Government.  It  is  supposed  that  this  prevents 
the  sale  from  private  stills,  and  smuggling. 

The  Revenue  from  An^ack^  is  about  3,70,000  Rs.  per  annum. 

The  Toddy  shops  are  not  rented  out,  but  on  application  to  the  Col- 
lector, the  applicant  if  approved,  is  furnished  by  the  Collector  with 
authority  to  open  a  shop.  He  then  obtains  a  license  from  the  Police 
as  in  the  case  of  Arrack  Dealers.  There  are  4  classes  of  shops  ;  to 
each  of  which  a  fixed  number  of  trees  is  allotted  for  their  consump- 
tion, and  a  daily  tax  according  to  the  class  is  levied,  varying  from  36 
to  10  fanams,  or  from  2  Rs.  12  As.  9  P.  to  12  As.  5  P.  The  number 
of  Toddy  shops  authorized  in  1835  was  400  within  the  Supreme 
Courts,  and  any  number  outside.  The  number  of  shops  now  within 
the  Supreme  Court  limits  is  about  300,  and  outside  120. 

The  Revenue  from  the  Toddy  shops  is  about  2,40,000  Rs.  yeariy, 
so  that  the  "Total  Abkarry  revenue"  is  about  6,10,000  gro89,  or 
5,30,000  net ;  for  the  "  charges"  are  less  than  80,000  Rs.  per  annum. 

A  trifling  Revenue  of  1,500  to  1,800  Rs.  a  year  is  raised  from 
Brandy.  The  Collector  is  authorized  to  supply  it  in  case  it  may  be 
required  as  medicine,  to  4  or  5  shops,  and  they  pay  an  enhanced  rate 

for  it. 

The  following  Statement  will  show  the  "  Abkarry"  revenue  frwn 
the  town  and  suburbs  of  Madras,  for  the  last  6  years.  Fusly  1263 
ended  in  July  1854. 


1 

1    Arrack. 

1 

1 
Brandy. 

Toady. 

Total 

Fuslies. 

.        R,. 

Rs.        , 

Rii. 

Rs. 

1258 

:    3,41,051 

967 

2,30,726 

5,72,744 

1259 

,    3,35,358 

1,135 

2,35,446 

5,71,939 

1260 

3,06,319 

1,051 

2,27,638 

5,35,008 

1261 

3,09,170 

1,210 

2,31,765 

5,45,145 

12G2 

3,30,503 

1,529 

2,43,038 

5,75,070 

1263 

3,72,500 

1,800 

2,40,600 

6,14,900 

•  Colombo  Arrack  about  1,80,000  E«.,  and  PutU  Arrack  1,90,000  B«, 


.     „  The  next  item  of  revenue  13  that  derived  from  stamp- 

ptAmpuig  Fees. 

ing  weights  and  measures.     Tlie  fees  have  hitely  been 

reduced  to  two  annas  per  stamp,  or  one  anna  for  certifying  to  an  old 

one.    Tlie  proposed  Kegulation  Standard  for  Measures,  though  notified 

in  the  Gazette  of  20th  Oct.  184G,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.     The 

Mcrcal  and  Puddee  of  the  JIadras  Cutcherry  have  been  guaged,  and 

found  to  be  832  and  104  cubic  inches  respectively  (struck) ;  whereas 

the  old  Mercal  and  Puddee  were  750,  and  93 1  cubic  inches,  (stnick  :) 

and  the  Government  Standards  are  800  and  100  cubic  inches. 

A  small  toll  is  levied  on  boats  traversing  the  Canal 
Caiutl  Toll. 

that  leads  from  the  IJasin  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Black 

Town,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Ennorc  lake  (or  backwater)  at  Sadien- 
coopnro,  about  G  miles  from  Black  town, — and  also  on  the  Channel  from 
the  north  end  of  the  PiUnorc  lake  to  Pulicat.  This  work  was  planned 
in  1801,  and  tenders  for  its  execution  were  accepted  from  Mr.  Ileefko, 
Mr.  Basil  Cochrane  being  surety,  and  in  fact  proprietor.  The  con- 
tractor was  to  kwp  the  work  in  efBcient  order,  and  to  have  a  lease  for 
45  years  from  1802,  witli  a  right  to  levy  toll  at  certain  rates.  Tho 
work  was  completed  in  1800,  including  the  northern  canal,  generally 
known  as  the  Cantoopilly*  chamiel,  and  which  is  not  in  charge  of  tho 
CuUcctor  of  Madras. 

Before  the  lease  was  out,  that  is  in  1837,  tlie  Canal  was  transferred 
to  GovtTnnient,  in  con>ideratk>n  of  an  aiiuuitv  of  I  J, 000  I{s.  a  vear, 
(the  value  of  the  past  avcTa*r«'  net  profits)  until  IS  17. 

This  Canal  is  greatly  usrd  f»)r  bringing  iiivwood,  ehunam  slulls, 
and  salt  to  Madras.  It  alvi  dpiin  a  wattr  <(»nimunication  from  Ma- 
dras t<»  Pulicat,  which  is  conlinucd  ahmg  the  Pulicat  lake  as  far  as 
&><»l<''»rp'  It,  *iO  miles  north  (»f  Ma<lras.  The  bdiit^  vary  fn»in  \^i  to  •"» 
tens.  Th»'(\mal  ntjuircs  a  thorough  (li-ci>t  niiig,  l'«.»r  the  liiiidrances 
to  navip^ation  are  great,  tht»  water  being  so  shallow  as  often  to  put  an 
end  to  all  eominunication  by  it.  This  accounts  for  the  falliiii*  (»lf  of 
the  revenue  in  the  past  Fusly  V2M.  The  gross  revenue  is  of  course 
diniini.'lu'd  by  tlie  charges  of  tstabli.'hnient,  alxait  L\'Jon  IN.  a  year, 
and  by  the  eriiK'H^e  of  n^pair**,  which  have  not  till  l.i»ely  avi  ra^red 
above  l.'J'M*  IN.  a  v-mt.  I/i>t  vear  thev  anmunt*  .1  to  1  Ijnto  |N. 
Tlie  annuitv  paid  bv  (lovennneut  cc.imsI  in  1>1S.  (JoMrnniiut  have 
fealize^l  a  n*t    revi  nue  of  J^  lacs  of  IN.  from   thi->  Canal,    .^iiice   they 
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took  it  ofif  Mr.  Cochrane's  hands,  and  It  is  in  contemplation  gT6t%: 
to  improve  it,  and  to  extend  it  northward. 

Stamp  Paper  is  furnished  from  the  Stamp  Office  to 
the  Collector,  who  disposes  of  it  at  the  fixed  yalue,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Madras.  The  gross  revenue  in  1262  was  17,700 
Rs.  or  13,500  net^  after  deducting  "  charges."  For  previous  yean 
the  revenue  had  been  steady  at  something  under  9,000  Bs.  a  i^ear, 
but  in  1853  there  seem  to  have  been  some  heavy  suits  filed  in  thft 
Sudder  Court,  for  which  high  value  stamps  were  required. 

TRADE  OF  MADRAS. 

As  the  Export  and  Import  trade  of  the  Port  of  Madras  would  not 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  Presidenci/y  though  of  ooum 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  trade  passes  through  this  channeL 
The  following  Tables  have  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  showmg 
the  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  whole  Presidency.  The  IXth  of  iheae 
Tables  shows  the  proportion  borne  by  each  district.  Malabar  and 
Canara,  it  will  be  seen,  have  a  large  trade ;  the  chief  Imports  into 
both  are  Cotton  Goods,  Metals  and  Salt,  (the  latter  purchased  by  Go> 
vemment  from  Bombay,  for  their  monopoly.)  Their  chief  Exports 
are  Coffee,  Cocoanuts,  Coir,  Ghee,  Cocoanut-oil,  Spices,  Rice,  Betd* 
nuts.  Cotton- wool,  Sandalwood  and  other  Timber. 
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gar, 

„    Candy, 

Jlow, 

in, 

Iroad,  (Sewiug), 

J/Poonspors, 
Teak, 
^  ( Timber  and  Flonkfl, 

'bacco, 
„      Cigars, 

n     Snutr, 

•rtoiscahi'U, 

•y«» 
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9,939 
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3,28,50,486 

4,15,383 

37,17,660 


41,32,943 


ital  Mcrchondiie  and  Trcaiure,     1 3,69,83,429 
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No.  IX. 
Importt  and  Erportt  of  "  Merchandite." 


1852-3. 


Namcf  of  Districts. 


Value  of  Im- 
porU. 


Value  of  £x- 
porta. 


Ganjam 

Vizagapatam 

Rajahmundr}'^ 

Masulipatam 

Gontoor 

Nellore 

Madraa 

Southern  Division  of  Arcot. . 

Tanjore 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

Malabar. 

Canara 


Rs. 

6,501 

2,14,824 

1,00,647 

1,01,601 

11,919 

3,412 

74,77,517! 

78,41l| 

9,68,912; 

1,57,572 

3,13,909! 

21,56,373i 

11,80,634; 


Rs. 

9,94,705 
11,54,126 
13,23,223 

1,98,115 


yy 


12,603 

1,02,38,029 

6,00,101 

29,95,088 

3,09,449 

26,77,136 

63,88,122 

69,59,789 


1 1,27,72,232  3,28,50,486 


The  "  Importa"  and  "  Exports"   in  the  aboTc  Table,  do  not  in- 
clude Bullion,  cither  Public  or  Private.     This  will  be  seen  below  : 


IxroBTs. 


Prirate  Merchandise.  1,27,72,232 
Private  Bullion 1,08,78,112 


ExroBTS. 


2,36,60,344 

Public  Treasure* 7,700 

Oompany't  Stores  —       5,30,364 

2,41,88,398 


Private  Merchandise.  3,28,60,486 
Private  Bullion 4,15,383 


3,32,66,869 

Public  Treasure 37,17,560 

Company's  Stores. ...       1 ,04,172 

3,70.87,601 


The  followiiifr  will  show  the  Districts  which  funiish  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  Ejrjwrt  from  thi?  ifadras  Presidency.     It  is  however  to  be  re- 


•  Th«tt  .  ui  haf!!>  *••  '»>  I  t.  \w  uny  imf^yrt  ..|    *  PuMk     lictourv.     Thij  7.700  R^.  WAi 
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membered  that  large  quantitieB  of  Grain,  Indigo,  Ghee,  Tobaooo, 
Chillies,  Oil-seeds,  Sugar,  and  Piece  Goods,  are  grown  or  manofiMStar- 
ed  for  home  consumption. 

Betel  Nut, Bellary  and  Malabar. 

Chillies, North  and  South  Arcot,  and  Northern  Circan. 

Cocoanut, Malabar  and  South  Arcot. 

Coffee, Salem  and  Mysore. 

Coir  and  Coir  Ropes, Trayancore,  Cochin  and  Canara. 

Cotton  Wool, Bellary,  Tinnevelly,  Cuddapah  and  C<Hmbatoi«. 

Cotton  Goods, Madras,  Chingleput,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Rajahnnm- 

dry,  Nellore,  Yizagapatam,  Pondicherry,  andMi- 
sulipatanL 

Fruits, South  and  North  Arcot,  and  Yizagapatam. 

Ghee, Nellore,  Cuddapah  and  Malabar. 

Grain, Rajahmundry,  Ganjam,  Nellore  and  Tanj<n«. 

Indigo, Cuddapah,  Nellore,  North  and  South  Aroot. 

Molasses  or  Jaggery, North  Arcot  and  Cuddapah. 

Oils, Salem,  South  and  North  Arcot,  and  Cnddapah. 

Saltpetre, Nellore,  Salem,  and  Coimbatore. 

Oil-seeds, Rajahmundry,  Ganjam,  and  Nellore. 

Skins  and  Hides, Secunderabad,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,    Txichinopoly, 

Yizagapatam  and  Madras. 

Soap, Tranqucbar  and  Madras. 

Spices, Coorg  and  Trayancore. 

Spirits, Madras,  North  and  South  Aroot. 

Sugar, Ganjam,  Yizagapatam,  North  and  South  Aroot,  and 

Cuddapah. 

Timber  and  Planks, Trayancore,  Coimbatore,  and  Canara. 

Tobacco, Masulipatam,    Trichinopoly,    Nellore,    Cndd^ah, 

and  Chingleput. 

Turmeric, Nellore,  Rajahmundry,  Cuddapah,  and  North  Aroot 

Wax  and  Wax  Candles,    ....      Guntoor,  Cuddapah,  Pondicherry  and  Madras. 

Woods  (Red), North  Arcot  and  Cuddapah. 

Sandalwood, Yizagapatam,  Canara,  Malabar,  and  Coimbttoit. 

Note. — The  produce  of  the  Northern  Districts  arc  sent  to  Munsoorcottah,  CalingapttiBi 
Coringa  and  Yizagapatam  for  exportation. 

The  produce  of  the  Southern  DLitncts  arc  sent  to  Pondicherry,  Cuddalore,  Trani^iiebtr, 
and  Ni'gapatam  f(»r  exportation. 

The  product*  of  the  Wi^stem  Districts'are  generally  brought  in  carts  to  Madraa  fiv  ex- 
portation. 

THE  CUIEF  IMPORTS 
From  the  United  Kingdottt,  arc  Wearing  Apparel,  Books,  Stationerj, 
Cotton  Twist  and  Yam,  Piece  Goods  dyed,  printed,  and  plain,  Earthen- 
ware, Glass-ware,  Jewellery,  Malt  liquor,  Metals  manufactured  and 
raw,  Oilman's-stores,  Saddlery,  Silk  Piece  Goods,  Spirits,  Wiaes,  and 
Woollens. 
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From  Am^riea,  plain  Cotton  Qoods,  Glass-ware,  Ice  and  Timber. 

From  the  Per9ian  (?fi^,Drug8,  Gold  Thread  and  Lace,  Orchella  weed. 

From  the  Cape  of  Oood  ffope,  plain  Piece  Goods,  Flonr,  Horses. 

From  Cei/loti,  Chanks,  Piece  Goods  dyed  and  plain,  Camphor,  Cocoa- 
nuts,  Emeralds,  foreign  Silk  Piece  Goods,  Brandy,  Tobacco  and  Wood. 

From  China,  Confectionery,  Fireworks,  Rosin,  false  Pearls,  Porce- 
lain, Silk  Piece  Goods  and  Tea. 

From  IVance,  Stationery,  Corks,  Perfumery,  Brandy,  Champagne, 
Claret. 

From  Mauritius,  Flour. 

From  N,  8,  Wales,  Horses,  Bolt  Copper,  Pipe  Staves. 

From  Pegu,  Terra  Japonica,  Cocoanuts,  Paddy  and  Rice. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Trade  Returns  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  were  drawn  up  with  a  view  of  explaining  the  late  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  Bullion ;  but  they  give  also  an  idea  of  the 
increase  of  Trade  during  the  last  21)  years. 
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N.  B. — As  It  IS  only  purely  commercial  transactions  that  are  now 
coming  under  notice,  exports  of  **  Private  Treasure'*  only,  are  entered 
in  Col.  6.  There  is  no  Public  Treasure  /^ported.  But  the  Exports 
of  treasure,  public  and  private,  are  as  follows  for  two  years. 

1850-51       1851-52 

Exports.  Rs.  Rs. 

Private  Treasure 11,97,691     23,42,659 

Public  Treasure* 33,00,000     65,12,000 

44,97,691     88,54,659 

Excluding  "  Company's  Bills,"  the  Exports  and  Imports  together, 
averaged  399 1  lacs  a  year,  for  the  10  years,  ending  1849-50  ;  and  for 
the  last  three  years  it  averaged  497J  lacs.  The  last  year  of  these 
three  it  rose  to  569  lacs,  as  follows : 


1852-53       Imports. 

1 

Exports. 

Total. 

Merchandise . . 
Bullion 

T«acs. 

127-72 
108-78 

Lacs. 

328-50 
•    4-15 

I.aoii 

456-22 
112-93 

236-50 

332-65 

56915 

From  the  Table  g^ven  in  page  159,  the  following  comparisons  may 

be  made  between  the  first  10  years  ending  1833-34,  and  the  Awrf  10 

years  ending  1852-53. 

Exports. 

Lacs. 
Average  annual  increase  in  Merchandise,  (or  154  J  to  243 

lacs)  Col.  5.. 88i 

Average  annual  increase  in  Private  Bullion,  (or  12  f  to 

17i  lacs)  Col.  6 4J 

Increase  in  Exports.  .  92| 

I>rPORTS. 

Average  annual  increase  in  Merchandise,  (or  94  to  124  J 

lacs)  Col.  2 30f 

Average  annual  increase  in  Court's  Bills  (or  01 7  to  361) 
Col.  3 36 


66| 


Average  annual  increase  in  Private  Bullion  (or  29?  to  56f ) . .  27 


Increase  in  Imports 93 


*  These  czporU  lure  bc«n  of  late  years  to  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Bumftli. 
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This  shows  how  the  Bullion  flowed  in,  to  adjust  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Exports  and  ImporU ;  including  in  the  latter,  the  Honora- 
ble Court's  Bills  to  a  large  amount. 

But  in  the  last  three  years,  a  very  great  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  Import  of  Bullion,  owing  to  the  Exports  of  Merchandise  being 
yet  more  in  excess  of  the  Imports  than  before. 

If  we  compare  these  three  years  with  the  first  10  years,  we  find  the 
case  stands  as  foUows  : — 

Increase  in  the  annual  Exports  of  Merchandise,  (i.  e.) 
from  154  lacs  to  the  average  of  the  tmt  three  years, 
Col.  5 123-43 

Increase  of  Treasure,  from  1277  to  the  average  of  the 

last  three  years,  Col.  6 041 

Total  increase  of  Exports 123*84 

Against  which  we  have  to  set  the  following  : — 

Increase  of  Itnjwrfs  of  Merchandise  from  941 7  to  the 

average  of  the  tafit  three  years^  Col.  2 34*94 

Tucreaso  in  Court's  Bills  from  017  to  the  average  of  the 

fast  three  years,  Col.  3 4029 

Total  increase  of  Tmjx)rts 75  23 

leaving  a  difference  of 48G1 

Btill  to  bt»  made  good  ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  accordingly,  iVoni 
Col.  1,  thttt  the  uverago  increantd  (mj>orti  of  Bullion,  during  the  last 
thrcH^'  Vi-ars  hutr  amounted  to  47*  10  lacs — (i.  e.  from  29  ^.i  lacs  to 
77  lacH.) 

Finally,  if  wc  take  the  Imt  year  of  the  table  by  itself,  and  compare 
it  with  the  average  of  the  lir«t  10  years,  we  find  the  following  rcsiJt. 

Ex  TOUTS. 

Annual  increase  in  Merchandise,  (154f  to  32HJ),  Col.  5..  173  J 
Annual  decrcmHO  in  Private  Treasure,  (12  J  to  17 1),  Col.  G.       8 J 

Total  increase  in  Export*} lO^'iI 
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Impokts. 

Lacfl. 

Increase  in  Merchandise,  (94^  to  127|),  Col.  2 33 J 

Increase  in  Ilon'ble  Court's  Bills,  (0-17  to  52-31),  Col.  3..     52^ 

Total  increase  in  Imports 86  J 

The  balance  remaining  to  be  made  good  is  79^  lacs,  and  it  will  be 
perceived  accordingly  from  Col.  4,  that  the  increased  imports  of  Bul- 
lion are  from  29f  to  108|  lacs,  or  79  lacs. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  import  of  Morchandiae  has  not  been  aUe 
to  keep  pace  with  the  export  of  the  same  during  past  years,  whence 
we  may  infer,  that  if  the  exports  should  be  much  further  and  rapidly 
increased,  the  imports  must  fall  short  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than 
heretofore. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Honorable  Coiirt's  Bills, — an  import  of  Bul- 
lion and  Treasure  to  the  extent  of  461  lacs  altogether,  (362  laca  within 
the  last  10  years,)  over  and  above  what  has  been  imported,  must  have 
taken  place ;  and,  coming  from  England,  must  have  been  brought  to 
the  Mint. 

Shoidd  any  circumstance  cause  a  stoppage  of  the  Honorable  Court's 
Bills,  an  increase  in  the  import  of  Bullion  must  take  place,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  36  to  40  lacs  per  annum,  even  if  no  increased  oxcefls  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  of  Merchandise  should  happen  simultaneoualy ;  but 
if  the  latter  circumstance  should  be  also  called  into  operation,  a  still 
larger  extension  of  the  Bullion  trade  must  ensue. 

There  is  some  probability  of  the  event  just  referred  to  taking  place, 
as  the  Honorable  Court  have  entered  into  contracts  with  variouB  BaQ- 
way  Companies,  which  seem  likely  to  diminish  their  demands  upon 
the  Indian  Treasuries.  In  respect  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  en- 
gagement entered  into  guarantees  the  completion  of  work  estimated 
at  4  crores  of  Rupees,  within  a  period  of  5  years  ;  and  as  the  proper- 
tion  of  that  amount  disbursed  within  the  countr}%  will  probably  be 
about  one-half,  it  would  appear  that  the  drafts  from  the  Treasury  wiU 
be  at  the  rate  of  40  lacs  per  annum.  Other  contracts  are  also  in 
contemplation,  and  as  the  payments  thus  made  are  replaced  by  cash 
paid  in  London,  and  thus  have  precisely  the  financial  (not  commer- 
cial) effect  of  Bills,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Honorable  Court  will 
greatly  diminish,  if  not  altogether  put  a  stop  to  further  issues  of  the 
latter. 

N.  B. — Tlie  effect  of  on  European  war  cannot  yet  bo  ascertained. 
The  above  remarks  did  not  contemplate  such  a  contingency. 
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Shipping  and  Tonnage,  Fort  &7.  George,   1853. 


Colours. 


Arrived. 


English.  .., 
French.  . . 
American. 
Arabian.. . 
Belgian.. . 
Bombay. .. 
Portugueee 
Native.  . .  . 


Vessels. 

803 
178 

5 
226 

3 

154 

173 

4,245 


5,787 


Tonnage. 

2,41,114 

35,172 

2,290 

26,602 

1,380 

7,632 

3,076 

1,73,010 


Departed. 


4,90,276 


Vessels. 

1,214 

217 

6 

273 

3 

240 

162 

6,070 


Tonnage. 

3,12,831 

38,631 

2,039 

31,405 

1,380 

12,208 

2,711 

2,19,743 


7,184    6,20,948 


Madras  or  Fort  8t.  George. 

In  1611  the  Company  sent  out  a  vessel  called  the  "  Ohbe''  under 
Captain  Ilippon,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  trade  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast .  Surat  was  then  their  only  Factory.  Captain  Hippon  touched 
at  Pulicat,  but  the  Dutch  Governor  Van  Wersicke  refused  to  let  him 
trade  there,  and  he  went  on  to  Masulipatam,  where  a  Factorj-  was 
established. 

In  1625,  two  years  after  the  massacre  of  the  English  by  the  Dutch, 
at  Ambogna,  their  Agentis  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  suggested  to  the  autho- 
rities in  Europe,  the  expediency  of  directing  their  attention  to  the 
trade  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  des- 
patched a  vessel  from  Batavia  to  a  place  on  the  coast  40  miles  north 
of  Pulicat,  where  a  small  trading  establishment  was  set  up  with  the 
assistance  of  Armoogum  Moodeliar,  the  chief  man  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  after  whom  the  English  gave  the  place  a  name  (Armegon).* 
To  this  place  in  1628  the  Masulipatam  Factory  was  transferred  in 
consequence  of  some  trouble  there  with  the  native  powers.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  ill-will  of  the  Vencatagherry  Zemindar,  or  the 
place  not  being  convenient  for  the  inland  trade  in  Piece  Goods,  the 
Factory  did  not  exist  long.  Mr.  Francis  Day,  who  was  then  the 
chief  of  the  Factory-  propostnl  a  move  to  the  90nf/t  of  the  Dutch  Set- 
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tlcmcnt  of  Pulicat,  and  in  A.  D.  1639  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  local  Naik  or  Chieftain,  Damcrla  Vencatadry  Naidoo, 
by  which  the  English  were  to  be  allowed  a  settlement  at  a  snudl  Coo- 
pum  or  fishing  ^^llage  which  is  now  Madras.  It  was  necessary  how- 
ever to  have  a  formal  grant  from  the  recognized  Sovereign,  who  was 
then  Stree  Runga  Royer,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Vyeyannggur 
Kings.  After  their  defeat  by  the  Mahomedan  Kings  of  Beejapoor 
and  Qolcondah,  at  the  battle  of  Tellicotta  (A.  D.  1564),  the  broken  rem- 
nant of  royalty  fell  back  on  their  more  southern  possessions ;  first  to 
Pennaconda  on  the  borders  of  Cuddapah  and  Bellary,  and  then  A.  D. 
1594  to  Chandragherry.  From  this  place  the  Rayel  issued  his  San- 
nud  on  the  Ist  March  1640,  granting  permission  for  the  English  to 
build  a  Fort.  It  was  one  of  the  last  royal  acts  of  his  race,  for  in 
1646,  the  Kootub-Shahee  Kings  of  the  Deccan  drove  him  out  of  the 
countr}%  and  he  became  a  refugee  in  Mysore. 

It  was  directed  in  the  Sunnud  that  the  settlement  should  be  called 
after  the  Rayel :  ^-iz.  Stree-Runga-Putnum,  or  the  Town  of  Strec 
R\mga  ;  but  the  Local  Naik  wished  it  called  Chennapa  after  his  fa- 
ther, and  this  was  done.  To  this  day  it  is  not  known  to  the  Natives 
by  any  other  name  than  Chennapa-Putnum,  or  Chennaputnum.  Why 
it  came  to  be  called  Madras,  no  one  can  tell. 

Without  waiting  for  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  Mr. 
Day  proceeded  with  great  alacrity  to  the  construction  of  a  fortress, 
which  in  India  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  town.  The  latter  he  allowed 
to  retain  its  Indian  appellation,  but  the  former  he  named  Fori  Si. 
George.  The  territory  granted  extended  five  miles  along  shore  and 
one  inland. 

In  1644,  the  money  expended  on  the  fortifications  amounted  to 
£2,294,  and  it  was  computed  that  £2,000  more  would  be  requisite, 
and  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  to  render  the  station  imprc^ 
nable  to  the  Native  l^owers.  Tlie  garrison  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  much  diminislied,  as  in  1652  there  were  only  twenty-six  soldiov 
in  the  fortress. 

In  1653,  the  Agent  and  Council  of  Madras  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  Presidency.  In  1654,  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  re<luce  their  civil  establish- 
mont  tu  two  factors  and  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers.  In  1658,  the  Com- 
pany's settlements  in  Bengal,  were  phiced  in  subordination  to  Fort 
^'^t.  George.    In  1661,  Sir  Edward  Winter  was  appointed  Prccidcnt 
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at  Madras;  but  iii  1()65,  was  susj^ended,  and  Mr.  George  Foxcrol't 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  On  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Sir  Edward 
Winter  seized  and  imprisoned  him,  and  kept  possession  of  Fort  St. 
George  \mtil  the  22nd  August  16G8,  when  he  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Commissioners  from  England,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  full  pardon 
for  all  oflfences.  Mr.  Foxcroft  then  assumed  the  Government,  wliich 
ho  tilled  until  1671,  when  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  William  Langhomc.  This  3'oar  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Camatie  made  over  to  the  Company  his  moiety  of  the  Customs  at 
Madras,  for  a  fixed  rent  of  1,200  l^agodas,  or  4,200  Bs.  per  annum. 
In  1676,  the  pay  of  an  European  soldier  at  Madras  was  twenty-ono 
shillings  per  month,  in  full,  for  provisions  and  necessaries  of  every 
kind.     In  Feb.  1678,  Strej-nsham  Master,  Esq.,  was  made  Governor. 

Gradually  other  factories  were  established  to  the  north  eastward, 
and  the  whole  of  them  continued  under  the  authority  of  the  Madras 
Government  \mtil  1681,  when  Bengal  was  separated  from  Madras. 

In  1681,  Mr.  William  Gifford  was  appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  Bengal,  and  Mr. 
Yule  appointed  President  of  Fort  St.  George. 

In  1682,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  order- 
c<\  the  institution  of  a  Bank  at  Madras,  and  at  this  time  we  find  the 
scTvantd  of  the  Government  constituting  themselves  a  little  oligarchy, 
regarding  with  jealousy  and  disdain  all  other  traders,  whom  they  de- 
signated '  interlopers,'  and  carrying  their  cliquism  to  such  length 
that  they  accepted  with  gratitude  an  injunction  from  the  Court  that 
they  should  not  intcnnarry  with  the  families  of  interlopers  !  on  the 
12th  December  1687,  the  popuhition  of  the  city  of  Madras,  Fort  St. 
George,  and  the  villagi^  within  the  Company's  boundaries,  was  re- 
ported in  the  Public  Ixjtter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  bo  300,000 
persons.  In  K387  Pondicherry  was  established  by  the  French,  and  in 
1681>  Fort  St.  David  was  built  by  the  English.  In  1691,  Mr.  Yulo 
was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Iligginson  appointed  his  successor. 

In  1698,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  was  appointed  Governor  and  in  that 
year  the  n^venue  was  40,000  Pagodas,  or  140,000  Rupees.  But  by 
this  time  questionn  of  law  Ix^gan  to  arise  among  the  Company,  their 
nervants,  and  the  i)eople  with  whom  they  hud  tmnsactions.  An  At- 
torney General  was  therefore  stiit  to  Mndrns  l\>r  tlio  Ix'tter  regulation 
cif  tlie  Company's  interests.  Still  what  btlwixii  the  Commissary 
Ocnerals.  and  iSujKrvison*,    who  were  siUt   out  to  control   the  Go- 
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vemor,  and  the  Officers  of  the  "  New  London  Company,"  who, 
in  1698,  had  obtained  a  Charter  from  William  and  Mary,  disputes 
ran  so  high  that  the  trade  began  rapidly  to  decline.  In  1698  Fort 
William  was  built.  In  1701,  Mr.  President  Ktt  expressed  his  fears 
that  the  Natives  would  bribe  the  Arab  fleet,  to  assist  them  in  block- 
ading the  garrison  of  Madras.  In  1702,  Madras  was  besieged  by 
Daoud  Ehan,  one  of  Aurungzebe's  generals,  who  said  he  had  orders 
to  demolish  it  altogether.  Up  to  1703,  gunpowder  formed  one  of  the 
articles  supplied  from  England ;  but  about  this  period  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  was  so  much  improved  at  Madras,  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  any  more.  In  1707  Calcutta  became  a  Presidency, 
independent  of  Madras.  In  1708  the  Governor,  Mr.  President  Pitt, 
was  much  alarmed  by  a  dispute  among  the  Natives  about  precedence ; 
one  party  described  as  the  right-hand  caste,  and  the  other  as  ike  left- 
hand  cast^,  each  threatening  to  leave  the  place,  and  retire  to  St. 
Thom^,  if  the  superiority  were  not  granted.* 

The  two  East  India  Companies  were  united  in  1708.  At  this  period 
there  were  only  300  European  settlers  at  Madras,  of  whom  200  were 
military. 

In  1726,  George  I.,  by  letters  jMitent,  established  a  Becorder's 
Court  at  Madras  (as  well  as  Bombay  and  Calcutta)  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice.  The  Courts  consisted  of  a  Mayor 
and  nine  Aldermen,  of  whom  seven  were  natural  bom  subjects.  The 
Mayors  were  elected  by  the  Aldermen,  and  held  power  for  one  year. 
Appeals  were  allowed  to  the  Governor  in  Council. 

From  the  jimction  of  the  rival  East  India  Companies,  in  1708, 
we  have  no  authentic  annals  of  Madras  until  1746,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  French  from  the  Mauritius,  under  M.  De  La  Bourdonnais. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  Madras,  and  the  siege  is  taken 
from  "  Ormo's  History  of  the  Camatic." 

"  The  town  consisted  of  three  divisions  ;  that  to  the  south  extended 
about  400  yards  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  100  yaids 
in  breadth ;  none  but  the  English  or  other  Europeans  under  their 
protection,  resided  in  this  division,  which  contained  about  50  good 
houses,  an  English  and  a  Boman  Catholic  Church,  together  with  the 
residence  of  tlie  Factory,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  slender  wall,  defended  with  four  htm* 


•  Tho  midtUing  and  lower  claMes  of  Xatires  all  belong  to  one  of  thete  "  htndiL*'  fmA 
their  dii«pute»  and  wumocin*  arc  vnly  yet  kept  under  by  the  exercise  of  suthority. 
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tions  and  as  many  batteries,  but  these  were  very  slight  and  defective 
in  their  construction,  nor  had  they  any  outworks  to  defend  them  ; 
this  quarter  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Fort  St. 
George,  and  was  in  India  called  for  distinction,  the  White  Town.  On 
the  north  of  this,  and  coniifjiious,  was  another  division,  much  larger 
and  worse  fortified,  in  which  were  many  very  good  habitations  be- 
longing to  the' Armenian  and  to  the  richest  of  the  Indian  merchants, 
who  resided  in  the  Company's  Territory  ;  this  quarter  was  called  the 
Black  Town.  Beyond  this  division,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  was  a  su- 
hurhy  where  the  Indian  Natives  of  all  ranks  had  their  habitation  pro- 
miscuously. Besides  these  three  divisions,  which  composed  the  town 
of  Madras,  there  were  two  large  and  populous  villages*  about  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  it,  within  the  Company's  Territorj',  and  these 
were  likewise  inhabited  by  Indian  Natives. 

There  were  2,50,000  inhabitants  in  the  Company's  Territory,  of 
whom  the  greatest  part  were  Natives  of  India,  of  various  castes  and 
religions  ;  amongst  these  were  three  or  four  thousand  of  those  Indian 
Christians  who  call  themselves  Portuguese,  and  pretend  to  be  descend- 
ed from  that  nation.  The  English  in  the  Colony  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  300  men  ;  and  200  of  these  were  the  Soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  but  none  of  them  excepting  two  or  three  of  their  Officers,  had 
over  sorn  any  other  service  than  that  of  the  parade  ;  the  rest  of  tho 
English  inhabitants,  solely  employed  in  the  occupations  of  commerce, 
were  still  more  unfit  for  military  services. 

On  the  8th  September  174G  the  French  had  finished  a  battery  of  five 
mortars  to  the  south,  and  bombarded  the  town  without  intermission 
until  the  next  morning,  when  two  English  deputies  went  to  their 
camp,  to  treat  with  M.  I)e  La  Bourdonnais,  who  insisted  that  the 
town  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  on  his  own  terms  :  and  threaten- 
ed in  case  of  refusal,  to  make  a  general  assault.  As  soon  as  tho  de- 
puties returned,  tho  bombardment  recommenced,  and  continued  until 
tho  evening,  when  it  was  8iLsjx?nded  for  two  hours,  during  tho  confer- 
ence of  another  deputy  sent  from  tho  town  ;  after  which  it  continu- 
ed during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Tlie  next  morning,  the  lOtli  September,  the  deputies  returned  to 
the  French  camp,  and,  after  some  altercations,  consented  to  the  arti- 
cle's of  capitulation,  which  liad  Ixm'U  dietateil  to  them  in  the  first  con- 
ference.    It  was  agreed  that  the  English  should  surrender  themselves 


•  Omc  prul«iMy  ixfen  lu  Triplirtino  tnd  Efw«»r^. 
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priaoners  of  war  ;  that  the  town  should  bo  iimnediatoly  delivered  up ; 
but  that  it  shoidd  be  afterwards  ransomed.  M.  Do  La  BourdonuoiiS 
gave  his  promise  that  he  would  settle  the  ransom  on  easy  and  mode- 
rate terms. 

The  caj^itulation  was  signed  in  the  afternoon,  when  M.  De  La 
13oiirdonnais,  at  the  head  of  a  largo  body  of  troops,  marched  to  the 
gates,  where  he  received  the  keys  from  the  Governor.  There  was  not 
a  man  killed  in  the  French  camp  during  the  siege  ;  four  or  five  Eng- 
lishmen were  killed  in  the  town  by  the  explosion  of  the  bombs,  which 
likewise  destroyed  two  or  three  houses. 

All  the  merchandise,  and  a  part  of  the  military  stores,  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Comi)any,  together  with  all  the  naval  stores  found 
in  the  town,  had  been  laden  on  board  of  the  French  ships ;  these  ar- 
ticles, according  to  the  computation  made  by  the  French,  amounted 
to  £130,000  sterling,  and  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session, to  the  value  of  £31,000  sterling  ;  the  half  of  the  artillery  and 
military  stores  was  estimated  at  £24,000  sterling :  all  the  other  effects 
and  merchandise  were  relinquished  to  the  proprietors  of  them.  It 
was  agreed  that  tlic  Frencli  should  evacuate  the  town  before  the  end 
of  the  ensuing  January,  after  which  the  English  were  to  remain  in 
jjosscssion  of  it,  witliout  being  attacked  by  them  again  during  the 
war.  Upon  these  conditions  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Madras 
agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  1,100,000  Pagodas,  or  £440,000  sterling. 

M.  DuplcLxon  the  departure  of  M.  DeLa  Bourdonnais,  had  apix>intcd 
one  Paradis,  a  Swiss,  to  be  Governor  of  iladras,  but  in  a  short  time, 
the  French  inhabitants  of  PondichciTy,  instructed  by  M.  Dupleix's 
emissaries,  assembled  and  drew  up  a  representation,  addressed  to  M. 
Dupleix  and  the  Council,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  necessity,  as 
they  pretended,  ol*  annulling  the  treaty  of  ransom.  M.  Dupleix,  and 
the  Council  of  Pondicherjy,  aflecting  to  respi^ct  the  general  voice  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  thev  had  suborned,  instructed  Paradis  to  exc- 
cute  this  resolution,  ihi  the  30th  of  October,  the  inhabitants  of  M«- 
dra^5  were  called  together  ;  the  French  garrison  was  drawn  up  under 
arms,  and  a  luanite.sto  adilres.»>ed  to  the  Kn^^^lish,  was  publicly  read. 
This  paper  contained  the  following  declarutiDn  and  injunctions. 

Tlie  treat v  of  ransom  made  with  M.  De  La  Dourdonnais,  was  de- 
elared  null.  Tlie  English  were  enjoined  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all 
magazines  without  exception  :  all  merchandise,  plate,  proTiaioiiSy 
warlike  stores,  and  horscs;  were  declared  the  pioperty  of  the  French 
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Company  ;  but  the  English  wore  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  more- 
ables,  clothes,  and  the  jewels  of  the  women  :  they  were  required  to 
give  their  parole,  not  to  act  against  the  French  nation  until  they 
should  bo  exchanged  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  those  who  refused  to 
obey  this  injunction,  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Pondicherry.  All 
excepting  such  as  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
French  king,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  town  in  four  days,  and  were 
prohibited  from  taking  up  their  residence  within  the  boimds  of  Ma- 
dras, or  in  any  of  the  country  houses  belonging  to  the  English  with- 
out those  boimds. 

Such  injurious  and  distressfiil  terms  aggravated  the  iniquity  of  that 
breach  of  public  faith  which  produced  them. 

The  French  put  their  manifesto  into  execution  with  the  utmost  ri- 
gour, and  took  possession  of  the  effects  of  the  English  with  an  avari- 
cious exactitude  rarely  practised  by  those  who  suddenly  acquire  valu- 
able booties  :  the  fortunes  of  most  of  the  English  inhabitants  wore 
ruined.  The  (Jovemor  and  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
conducted  by  an  escort  of  400  men  to  Pondichcrr}'  :  here  M.  Du- 
ploix,  under  pretence  of  doing  them  honour,  caused  them  to  enter  the 
town  in  an  ostentatious  procession,  which  exposed  them  to  the  view 
of  r>0,000  spectators,  like  prisoners  led  in  triumph.  Others  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  several  of  the  military  Officers,  resolved  not  to  give 
their  parole,  alleging  very  justly,  that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
ransom  rel<»as<»d  them  from  that  which  they  had  given  to  M.  l)e  La 
Bourdonnais  :  nnd  those  made  their  escape  out  of  the  town  by  night, 
and,  travolh'ng  tlirongh  tho  country  by  various  roads,  wont  to  tho 
Knglisb  Sottlomont  of  Fort  St.  Da\'id,  which  tlion  be<'ame  tho  seat  of 
tho  rrc«»idoncv,  and  so  continued  till  17VJ." 

Tlio  Peace  of  Aix  I^a  CIuiikHo  took  place  in  171^,  and  the  arrangi»- 
mcnts  consc»qucnt  on  it  roachwl  India  at  tlio  end  of  1710,  when  Ma- 
dras was  rcjitortnl  to  tho  Engli.sh.  Tlio  French,  during  tho  four  years 
they  oooupicxl  it,  hud  oonsidorably  improved  tho  Fort,  by  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  bastions  and  l^attorii^.  They  had  also  doino- 
liiihod  that  part  of  Black  Town  inmioiliatily  adjoining  tho  N.  wall  of 
tho  Fort,  and  foniiod  an  oxc<'llent  glacis.  Another  glacis  had  al»w> 
been  clearwl  to  the  south.  The  defences  however  were  considcnnl  far 
la^'i  strong  tlian  tlione  at  Ft»rt  St.  David.  As  far  Imck  as  171.*?,  Mr. 
Smith,  tlie  Knglimr,  hatl  j>rn|xis<.d  au  e\l<  nts'um  of  the  works  to  the 
wetit,  but  it  was  not  till  17">t>,  when  another  war  with  the  French  wn^* 
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expected,  that  his  plans  were  carried  out ;  they  had  now  been  appror- 
ed  of  by  Mr.  Robins.  About  4,000  coolies  were  set  to  work,  and 
the  fortifications  were  considerably  strengthened  by  the  time  Lally 
advanced  on  Madras. 

The  second  siege  of  Madras  was  conducted  by  Lally,  and  commenc- 
ed in  December  1758.  On  the  9th  December  Colonel  Lawrence  who 
commanded  the  English  withdrew  all  his  outposts  to  "  Choultiy 
Plain,"  and  on  the  12th  into  the  Fort.  The  following  description  of 
"  Choultry  Pkin,"  is  from  Orme,  Vol.  III.  p.  385.  The  foot  notes 
^yi]l  show  the  localties  as  they  exist  in  1854. 

"  The  ground  so  called,  commenceth  about  2,000  yards  south-west 
of  the  white  town  of  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  two  rivers.  The  one,  called  the  river  of  Triplicane,* 
\idnding  from  the  west,  gains  the  sea  about  a  thousand  yards  to  the 
south  of  the  glacis.  The  otherf  coming  from  the  north-west,  passeth 
near  the  western  side  of  the  Black  Town,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
high  groimd,  which  the  river  rounds,  and  continues  to  the  east,  until 
within  100  yards  of  the  sea,  where  it  washeth  the  foot  of  the  glacis 
and  then  turning  to  the  south  continucth  parallel  with  the  beach, 
until  it  joins  the  mouth  and  bar  of  the  river  of  Triplicane.  From 
the  turning  of  the  river  at  the  high  ground,  a  canal,^  striking  to  the 
south,  communicates  with  the  river  of  Triplicane.  The  low  ground 
included  by  the  channels  of  the  two  rivers  and  the  canal,  is  called  the 
island,§  which  is  about  3,000  yards  in  circumference.  1,200  yards 
from  the  strand  of  the  sea  is  a  long  bridgejl  leading  from  the  island 
over  the  Triplicane  river,  to  a  road^f  which  continues  south  to  the 
town  of  St.  Thom6.  Another  bridge*  *  over  the  canal,  leads  to  the 
west,  and  amongst  others  to  a  village  called  Egmorc,  from  which  this 
bridge  takes  it  name.  Coming  from  the  south  or  west,  these  two 
bridges  aflford  the  only  convenient  access  to  the  Fort  or  white  town, 
excepting  another  [access]  along  the  strand  of  the  sea,  when  the 
barf  t  of  the  Triplicane  river  is  choked  with  Band.     All  the  ground 

•  Orme  refers  to  the  Cooum  near  the  Coveminenl  Iloufic. 

t  Orme  refers  to  that  ftraneh  of  the  strrani  that  Hows  under  the  WuUajah  bridge. 

+  At  the  baek  of  the  Hospital.  It  is  crossed  hy  u  bri<lge  near  St.  Mary's  Burial  Grooad, 

{  It  is  ealli^  "  the  Island"  to  this  day. 

n  Where  the  Government  House  bridge  no^  is. 

f  Orme  refers  to  the  road  through  Trinlieane ;  where  it  branches  from  the  Mount  EoAd 
at  the  Tannah,  whicii  was  about  the  N.  £.  boundar}-  of  Choultr)'  Plain, 

*  *  Tho  bridge  mentioned  in  the  3d  foot  note, 

t  t  The  bar  near  the  Marine  Villa, 
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between  the  St.  Thomd  road*  and  the  sea,  is  filled  with  villages  and 
encloeures ;  and  so  is  tliat  on  the  left,  for  half  a  mile  towards  the 
Choultry  Plain,  from  which  a  road  and  several  smaller  passages  lead 
through  them  to  the  St.  Thom<5  road.  The  Choultry  l^lain  extends 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  enclosures  which  bound  the  St.  Thome 
road,  and  terminates  on  the  other  side  at  a  large  body  of  water  called 
the  Meliapore  tank,t  behind  which  runs  with  deep  windings,  the  Tri- 
plicane  river.  J  The  road  from  the  Mount  passes  two  miles  and  a  half 
under  the  mound  [or  bund]  of  the  tank,§  and  at  its  issue  into  the 
Choultry  Plain,  was  a  kind  of  defile,  formed  by  the  moimd  on  one 
hand,  and  buildings  with  thick  enclosures  on  the  other." 

Tlie  troops  in  the  Fort  were  1,758  men  of  the  European  force,  (in- 
cluding Officers,  64  "  Topasses"  or  Portuguese  gunners,  and  89  **  Caf- 
fres,'*)  and  2,220  Sepoys.  The  non-military  inhabitants  were  150, 
and  they  were  appropriated  without  distinction,  to  serve  out  stores 
and  provisions  for  the  garrison.  The  Native  boatmen  had  been  re- 
tahied  by  special  encouragement,  and  their  huts  and  boats  were  con- 
sidered safe  under  the  sea-wall.  Tlie  Nawab  (Mahomed  AH,  alias 
Wallajali)  also  took  refuge  in  the  Fort ;  (but  on  the  20th  of  February, 
he  found  his  way  by  sea  to  Negapatani.)  On  the  15th  December 
175S,  the  day  after  the  French  troops  occupied  the  suburbs  of  the 
r'ort  and  Black  Town,  a  daring  midnight  j>;illy  was  made  by  Colonel 
Draper  (well  known  by  his  controversy  with  Junius)  and  500  picked 
men.  lie  advanced  on  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of  Lorraine 
which  were  near  the  present  site  of  Putcheapah^s  Ilall,  and  threw 
them  into  confimion,  but  failtKl  to  effect  his  object  through  the  care- 
lessness and  timidity  of  his  Drummers,  who  created  an  alarm  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  silent,  and  wlio  were  not  to  be  found, 
wlien  it  was  neeensary  to  beat  a  retreat.  Tlw  regiment  of  Lally  waa 
quartered  near  the  beach,  (about  where  the  office  of  Parry  and  Co.  is 
now,)  and  came  to  the  rej*cue,  on  which  Draper  fought  his  way  back 
into  the  Fort.  Several  of  his  officers  were  killed,  among  whom  was 
Major  Polier,  who  had  surrendered  Fort  St.  Da^'id,  and  who  sought 
death  on  this  occasion.     Out  of  the  500  men,  103  were  left  prisoners,  50 


•  That  is  the  r«>.'i«I  t«)  St   Th<»fn«*  thn»uj;h  TriitUcano. 

t  T1;at  U  tho  **  I/'tiK  Tank."  S  •  thrit  C^i'.ultn-  I'Lun  ittrinl.-<J  fn»m  oUml  (fuvrro- 
mit.t  IIou*«  t«>jii*t  l«\.n'lt!ie  ('  !!..^lral  'I  h«-  *•  PI  lifi"  m»  i*  j.r»»)ui*'ly  t«»  thr  wr*t  of  ili« 
ll'iunt   K'ni*].    I     f    ihr   ♦•j'Hi'    i.'.w  "K  t  Jijiif^l  \»y   ih"    lMMj"ij;i4   of  Nunirmiihuuv  inu    and 

I   Ilr  ;t!lu»lrs  l.i  thf  OKium  U  vofi'l  the  FiTTuIo  .\*vlum. 
I  Fr-xu  MoOfujalLiyi  Chuiiltrr  U>  near  xhe  Cathedral. 
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wore  killed,  and  50  came  in  wounded.   In  this  sally  Count  D'Estaign* 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 

Lolly  then  engaged  in  his  siege  operations,  and  on  the  2d  of  Ja- 
nuarj%  1759,  the  Lorraine  battcrj'  of  12  guns  opened  500  yards  north- 
west of  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Fort — and  soon  after,  Lally's  battery, 
(15  guns,  being  24's  and  18's)  which  was  between  the  present  Light 
House  and  the  sea,  or  a  little  more  north.  It  was  chiefly  from  this 
point  that  the  approaches  were  made.  There  was  also  a  battery  of  4 
guns  subsequently  raised  500  yards  N.  W.  of  the  Fort,  on  what  was 
then  the  burj-ing  ground,  (close  to  the  Obelisk  or  Monument,  where 
three  youths  were  killed  by  lightning  in  1853.)  There  was  also  dur- 
ing the  siege,  a  battery  of  4  guns,  a  little  to  the  east  of  where  the 
General  Hospital  now  stands.  It  enfiladed  the  north  face  of  the  Fort. 
The  French  also  occupied  the  important  position  of  St.  Thome,  but 
they  did  not  attempt  much  against  the  south  or  S.  TV.  of  the  Fort ; 
two  18  pounders  only  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  from  the  bar 
near  what  is  now  the  Marine  Villa. 

On  the  12th  January  a  second  sally  was  made  by  200  Europeans, 
and  400  Sepoys,  under  Major  Brercton,  against  a  breastwork  to  the 
southward,  which  was  annoying  the  Natives  and  cattle  sheltcrod 
under  the  sea-wall.  Two  guns  were  captured  on  this  occasion.  By 
the  22d  of  Januarj',  the  4th  zig-zag  from  Lally's  battery  had  been 
worked  up  close  up  to  the  north-east  wall  of  the  Fort,  but  further  pro- 
gress was  strongly  and  successfully  disputed.  Thus  the  siego  conti- 
nued, slackened  at  intervals  on  the  besiegers'  side  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition. A  few  men  on  both  sides  were  killed  almost  every  day,  and 
guns  dismantled.  On  the  8th  Fcbruarj%  the  French  Engineers  report- 
ed a  practicable  breach  on  the  salient  angle  of  the  demi  bastion  at  the 
N.  E.  of  the  Fort ;  but  the  point  was  so  well  defended,  no  attack  wa» 
attempted.  About  this  time  information  was  received,  that  Admiral 
Pocock's  fleet  was  coming  to  the  rescue  from  Bombay,  and  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  French.  On  the  16th,  six  ships  of  the  fleet  made 
thoir  appearance,  and  on  the  17th  of  February  1750,  the  French 
were  in  full  retreat,  leaving  Ixliind  them  52  jnoces  of  cannon,  and  a 
(iuantity  of  military  ston\s.  Forty-four  sick  Europeans  were  also 
hfi  m  thtMi*  hospital. 


*   II «'  nfli  iwnnl'*  »Titi'ri  il  tlji   Xnvv.  nml  romm^iTuVil    a  largo  sqi 
N.  AiiuTir;i,  wlu  ro  (in  I77r»)  he  wnt*  dcfriitid  l»v  Lord  Howe, 


ladron  on  the  CoMt  of 
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The  Fort  firod  during  the  siege  26,554  rounds  from  their  cannon, 
7,502  shellB  from  their  mortars,  and  threw  1,990  hand-grenades  ;  the 
musketry  expended  200,000  cartridges.  In  these  services  were  used 
1,768  barrels  of  gimpowder,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five  mor- 
tars had  been  dismoimted  on  the  works.  There  remained  in  the  Fort, 
artillery  sufficient  for  another  siege,  with  30,767  cannon  balls,  but 
only  481  shells,  and  668  barrels  of  gimpowder,  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  balls  were  gathered  in  their  works,  or  about  the  de- 
fences of  the  Fort,  or  found  in  wells  and  tanks  in  the  Black  Town,  as 
the  garrison  had  expended.  The  enemy  consumed  all  the  shells  in 
the  stores  of  Pondichorry,  and  threw  of  all  sorts  8,000,  of  which  by 
fur  the  greatest  number  were  directed  against  the  buildings,  all  of 
which  lay  together  :  and  scarce  a  house  remained  that  was  not  open- 
ed to  the  heavens. 

Of  the  European  officers,  one  Major,  two  Captains,  six  Lieutenants, 
and  four  Ensigns,  were  killed  ;  one  Captain  and  one  Lieutenant  died 
of  sickness  ;  14  other  officers  were  wounded,  of  whom  some  danger- 
ously ;  and  four  were  taken  prisoners  :  in  all  33.  Of  the  Europeans 
198  were  killed,  52  died  in  the  hospital,  20  deserted,  122  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  107  were  wounded ;  in  all  559  ;  but  many  of  the 
wounded  recovered.  Of  the  Lascars,  who  were  natives  assisting  in 
the  artillery,  9  were  killed,  and  15  wounded.  Of  the  Sepoys,  includ- 
ing oflicers,  105  were  .killed,  217  wounded,  and  440  deserted.  The 
loss  in  Europeans  was  more  than  reinstated  by  the  troops  brought  in 
the  ships. 

The  Governor,  Mr.  Pigot,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  disappeared,  relin- 
(juishiHl  thu  8|)ocial  uutliority  which  had  been  vested  in  himself,  to 
tlie  usuul  adiuinistration  of  the  Council,  of  which  he  was  President ; 
and  recti vchI  their  thanks  for  the  gfxxl  effects  of  his  resolution  and 
activity  during  the  siege  :  he  bad  vi»itcHl  the  works  every  day,  en- 
courugliig  the  j^arrison  by  his  presence,  and  rewarding  those  exj)osed 
to  sfViTcr  services  with  money.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  bc^t  condition,  liud  bec*n  laid  up,  and  as  well  as  all  the 
niilitar}'  stort^,  were  di.*itributc»d  from  the  dilierent  magazines,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  asnisted  by  the  inferior 
servants  of  the  (\)mpany,  wlio?k,»  habiti^  of  bubini>M  e^tahlislied  and 
continuiiUy  pressed  t!ie»e  detaiU  tree  of  all  U*t  and  confui^ion. 

Tlie  how  of  men  8ustaino<i  bv  the  French  annv  is  not  known. 
There  were  2,700  tirelocks  when  thev  advanced  on  Madras,  and  M. 
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Lally  in  an  intercepted  letter  during  the  siege,  mentions  his  haying 
2,000  Europeans.     The  sepoys  with  him  were  not  more  than  1,000. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  English  forces  in  the  interior,  to  asast 
Madras  during  the  siege,  were  feeble.  In  fact,  almost  all  our  troops 
were  in  the  Fort.  Captain  Preston,  however,  with  our  Mahomedan 
partizan,  Mahomed  Issoof,  made  an  attack  on  the  French  quarters  at 
St.  Thome  in  January.  Owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  division  under 
Mahomed  Issoof,  though  he  personally  was  the  best  Native  officer  in 
the  war — failed,  and  Preston  fell  back  on  Arcot  to  raise  fresh  levies. 
Major  Calliand  also  came  up  in  February,  with  a  detachment  from  the 
south,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  Nawab's  troops ;  and  on  the  7th 
a  sharp  engagement  took  place  at  the  Moimt,  the  French  having  un- 
successfully attacked  Calliand's  position.  Calliand  however  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Chingleput,  and  was  not  able  to  render  any 
eflFectual  assistance,  till  the  French  forces  were  on  their  retreat. 

The  disputes  with  the  French,  who  espoused  the  interests  of  cer- 
tain Native  powers,  caused  the  English,  in  like  manner,  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  political  interests  of  rival  princes.  Success  gave 
them  new  privileges,  and  at  length  in  1703,  they  insisted  upon  receiv- 
ing from  the  Nawab  the  revenues  of  some  districts  in  the  Camaticy  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the  armies  which  had  become  neces- 
sary. From  this  date  the  political,  military  and  fiscal  authority  of 
the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  rapidly  augmented.  In  1773-4, 
their  revenues  and  subsidies  amounted  to  £887,302 — and  the  Coast 
(or  Madras)  army  was  20,000  strong,  of  whom  3,486  were  European 
Infantry,  581  Ar tiller}",  and  the  remainder  (excepting  68  Cavalry) 
sepoys. 

In  1801,  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Madras  was  converted  into  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature. 

From  Calcutta  to  Madras  is  1,044  miles ;  the  conmion  poet  takes 
eleven  days,  but  it  has  been  done  by  express  in  nine.  The  travelling 
distance  from  Madras  to  Bombay  is  820  miles. 

The  aspect  of  Madras,  which  is  a  place  of  great 


General  A-^port.  .  .  .  .  /».,«•» 

sort,  owing  to  its  position  as  the  yxyrt  of  arrival  for  all 
those  persons  who  arc  nominated  to  tlic  Civil  and  Military  service  of 
the  Government,  and  to  its  cominercial  iin|K>rtance,  is  in  every  respect 
most  uninviting.  The  land  is  low,  and  no  range  of  mountains  filla 
up  the  back  ground  and  relieves  the  landscape.  A  heavy  swell  rolls 
on  to  the  shore,  and  this,  as  rendering  the  narigation  of  the  boats 
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tlirough  the  surf  a  matter  of  some  hazard  at  timcB,  lends  to  the  scene 
the  only  excitement  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

There  are  no  hills  nearer  to  Madras  than  those  of  St.  Thomas'  Mount 
and  Palaveram  to  the  south-west,  respectively  distant  8  and  10  miles  ; 
and  the  Pulicat  hills  distant  between  25  and  30  miles  in  a  north- 
westerly direction. 

The  town  of  Madras  generally  called  the  Black 
Town,  is  somewhat  square  in  form,  and  extends  along 
the  beach,  north  and  south,  for  nearly  a  mile.  It  is  enclosed  on  the 
northern  and  the  western  sides  by  a  strong  wall,  which,  in  by-gone 
days  was  mounted  by  sevenU  pieces  of  cannon,  and  well  flanked.  The 
Bank,  Supreme  Court,  Custom  House,  Marine  Board,  and  Merchants' 
offices,  constitutes  the  facade  upon  the  beach.  South  of  Black  Town, 
and  separated  by  an  open  space,  called  the  Esplanade,  is  the  Fort. 
Further  to  the  south  and  south-west,  at  distances  from  2  to  5  miles 
are  scattered  the  Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  European  gentry.  Tlic 
population  of  Madras,  including  the  suburban  villages  is  750,000 
souls.  The  Fort,  (the  whole  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
and  deffudod  by  batteries,  bastions,  &c.,)  is  reckoned  the  finest  in 
India  :  it  is  almost  a  regular  square,  well  fortified  and  containing  all 
the  principal  public  offices.  Here  ako  is  the  Council  House,  where 
the  Members  of  the  Government  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  ; 
— the  Church — the  Barracks  for  the  troops  of  the  Royal  Army — tlio 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Accountant  General,  Civil  Auditor, 
Adjutant  General,  Quarter  Mastor  General,  Military  Auditor  Goni'- 
ral,  See, — and  other  eilitices.  On  the  jmradu  ground  facing  tin* 
Council  IIouM%  \ii  tt  Ktone  canopy,  containing  a  large  marble  statue  of 
the  MiirquiH  ConiwuUis,  standing  upon  a  jKnlental  of  the  same  matt- 
rial,  (Icioratcd  with  groujis  of  figures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
surrender  of  the  sons  and  suite  of  the  once  renowned  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
On  the  Mount  Road,  betwei^n  the  Fort  and  St.  Thomas*  Mount, 
eight  miles  distant,  wlicrc  the  Artiller}-  are  quartered,  are  the  Horti- 
cultural Ganlens,  and  further  on,  a  Cenotaph,  erectiHl  to  the  memory 
of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  within  an  area  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing 
cast  fn)m  the  cannon  taken  at  the  siege  of  Scringa|uitam  in  1701»,  by 
the  troops  under  his  Ix>rdtohip's  command. 

Tlie  only  other  public  buildings  of  any  moment  are,  the  Govern- 
ment Houjhs    the   Cathe<lrul  on   the   Mount    R<»ad,  and  the   Vepery 

Chttivh.    There  in  also  a  beautiful  and  wcU  situated  ec|uestriau  biaXuv, 
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by  Chantrcy>  of  Sir  Thomas  MunrOi  once  Governor  of  Madras.  The 
Churches  and  Chapels  are  numerous,  and  represent  every  phase  of 
Christian  faith. 

The  Black  Town,  or  that  part  of  Madras  comprehended  within  the 
walls  lies  very  low.  It  is  in  some  places  actually  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  against  the  inroads  of  which,  it  was  found  necessary  some 
years  ago  to  protect  the  town  by  a  strong  stone  bulwark.  Three 
broad  streets  intersect  the  town,  running  north  and  south,  dividing 
it  into  four  nearly  equal  parts.  They  possess  an  air  of  respectability, 
are  well  built,  and  contain  many  terraced,  upper  roomed  dwellings. 
Among  the  buildings  are  the  principal  European  shops,  Putcheappah't 
Native  School,  the  Commissariat  Office,  Jail,  the  Black  Town  Male 
and  Female  Orphan  Schools,  Church  Mission  Chapel,  Black  Town 
Church,  Weslcyan  Chapel,  Free  Church  Mission  House,  &c.  The 
minor  streets,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Natives,  are  numerous,  irregu- 
lar, and  of  various  dimensions.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  narrow 
and  ill  ventilated.  The  form  of  these  houses  resembles  that  of  most 
of  the  Native  dwellings  throughout  India  ;  it  is  a  hoUow  square,  the 
rooms  opening  into  a  court  yard  in  the  centre,  which  is  entered  by  one 
door  from  the  street.  This  effectually  secures  the  privacy  so  much  de- 
siderated by  the  Natives,  but  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  proper  ven- 
tilation, and  is  the  source  of  many  diseases.  The  streets,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  drains  on  both  sides  which  are  deep  and  narrow,  and 
besides  there  are  three  common  sewers  running  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  towards  the  sea.  The  system  of  drainage,  however,  is 
far  from  perfect,  and  the  fall  to  the  sea  very  slight. 

_  Madras  is  amply  supplied  with  water  of  a  rcmarkBUy 

Water  Supplies.  A     r^  vf     C  11  •         •       -l^ 

pure  and  good  quahty,  from  wells  varying  m  depUi 
from  20  to  30  feet.  The  water  obtained  from  the  wells  in  a  certain 
enclosure  near  tlic  north,  well  known  as  the  **  Seven  Wells,"  is  espe- 
cially valued  for  its  purity,  which  is  pre8er\ed  for  a  length  of  time  at 
sea.  Tlio  wells  are  10  in  number,  though  some  are  choked  up.  Only 
3  are  in  use,  and  these  alone  yield  264,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  Pub- 
h*c  water  works  are  erected  in  this  enclosure,  and  two  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed,  one  in  the  Fort,  the  other  midway  between  the 
Fort  and  the  Toa>ti,  which  are  daily  filled  from  the  wells  by  moans  of 
metal  pi|)e3.  The  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  this  water  seem  to 
depend  on  its  being  filtered  through  a  bed  of  fino  quartaooe  auidy 
which  is  several  miles  in  length  measured  from  north  to  m)\Lth,  but 
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only  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth^  its  depth  varying  from 
one  to  fifteen  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  with  red  clay  and  sand.  It  has  been  found,  in  digging  wells 
in  this  stratum  of  sand,  that  if  it  be  parsed  through,  the  water  ob- 
tained below  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  frequently  brackish.  Be- 
sides the  weUs,  are  numerous  tanks,  some  of  which  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, such  as  the  Long  or  Mylapore  tank,  and  Spur  or  Egmore  tank. 
A  few  of  them  contain  good  water  derived  from  springs,  but  the 
greater  part  are  filled  by  the  rains  during  the  monsoon,  and  only  an- 
swer for  partial  irrigation  ;  as  the  hot  season  approaches  they  dry  up. 
The  markets  of  Madras  are  well  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
kid,  &c.  of  a  fair  quality,  and  at  moderate  prices.  Fowls,  capons, 
ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  &c.  are  also  plentiful.  There  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  excellent  fish  of  difierent  kinds ;  and  vegetables  of  cverj'  va- 
riety such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  knolkole,  beans, 
greens,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  onions,  salad,  brinjals,  cucumbers,  and 
gourds.  Rice  and  all  the  other  grains  of  the  country  are  of  course 
abundant.  Fruits  are  likewise  plentiful.  The  mangoes,  plantains, 
pine-apples,  custard-apples,  oranges,  grapes,  jock-fruit,  and  guavas, 
are  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Three  respectable  Family  Hotels  have  lately  been  set  up  near  the 
Mount  Iload,  and  there  is  a  Club  which  is,  from  the  completeness 
of  its  armngement,  and  the  economy  of  its  charges,  a  great  ac- 
coraniodation  to  the  residents,  and  visitors  of  the  town. 

Education  has  not  made  the  same  progress  at  Madras  as  at  the 
other  Presidencies.  A  few  years  ago  the  University  was  founded  by 
Lord  KlpliLiiHtoue  for  the  particular  advantage  of  the  Hindoos,  but 
it  hns  not  been  suflieiently  made  use  of  by  the  Natives.  This  is  the 
more  to  bi'  lamented  and  wondered  at,  because  some  of  the  greatest 
men  India  ever  knew,  have  so  often  borne  testimony  to  the  invaluable 
assistance  Xativ<^s  are  caimble  when  educated,  of  rendering  to  the 
State. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  active  and  philanthropic  charac- 
ter of  the  European  and  Indo  British  population  of  Madras  is  to  bo 
tnu*cd  in  the  number  of  excellent  establiahments,  some  supported  by 
Oovemment,  but  most  by  private  contribution  for  the  relief  and  ad- 
raneement  of  the  human  race  existing  in  the  town.  Tlicro  is  an  In- 
firmar}'  fur  the  puqxist*  of  receiving  and  affording  medical  aid  to  the 
>*ative  poor  of  the  rrenidency  ;  a  General  llospitol  for  the  reception 


of  both  European  and  Native  sick ;  a  Medical  School ;  a  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  an  Eye  Infirmary ;  a  Lying  in  Hospital ;  a  Male  and  a 
IVnialc  Oi'phan  Asylum  (Militar}^) ;  llissionary,  Protostant  Charity. 
I'^rec,  and  Grammar  Schools  ;  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants ;  Literary  and  Horticul- 
tural and  Native  Education  Societies ;  Polytechnic  Institution ;  Maso- 
nic Lodges ;  Friend-in-Need,  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c.  &c.  There 
are  likewise  numerous  Religious  Societies,  founded  with  the  view  of 
diffusing  the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  giving  reli- 
gious as  well  as  secular  instruction,  to  many  hundreds  of  East  Indian 
and  Native  children  of  both  sexes. 
Villages  near  There  are  several  villages  in  and  about  Madras  which 
^ladras.  q^^q  j^q^  comprehended  in  the  town  itself.  These  are 
Eoyapooram,  Vepery,  Chintadrepettah,  Triplicane,  Royapettah,  and 
St.  Thom<5. 


Royapooram. 

Eoyapooram  is  situated  outside  the  walls,  on  the  north  side  of 
Black  Town,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  extends 
for  one  mile  along  the  beach.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fishermen 
and  boatmen ;  amoimting  to  about  8,000,  they  are  persons  of  low 
caste,  and  many  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  They  live 
in  huts  of  an  inferior  description,  having  mud  walls  and  cadjan  (dried 
palmyra  leaves)  roofs. 

From  the  filthy  condition  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  disease, 
when  it  appears  in  an  epidemic  form  in  Madras,  invariably  causes 
great  havoc  in  this  village.  The  families  are  badly  clothed  and  fed ; 
the  children  arc  small  and  unhealthy  ;  it  is  calculated  that  two-thirds 
of  them  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  maturity. 


Vspsry. 

Vepery,  including  the  village  of  Purscwaukum,  lies  to  the  west  of 
Black  Town,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  spacious  open  esplanade 
about  half  a  mile  wide  ;  the  principal  streets  are  well  built,  provided 
with  drains,  and  kept  clean,  but  the  cross  streets  and  lanes  are  close» 
and  often  filthy. 

One  of  the  Native  regiments  of  the  garrison  is  stationed  in  Vepcty. 
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Chintadrepettah. 

Cliintadrepcttali  adjoins  Veper}%  It  is  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  ditch  called  the  river  Cooum,  a  bend  of  which  almost  encloses  Chin- 
tadrepettah. ,  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Hindoos.  The  houses 
ill  Chintadrepettah  are  regidarly  built  in  streets,  with  drains  on  each 
side,  and  the  village  generally  has  a  cleanly  appearance,  except  in 
the  outskirts.  A  public  Dispensary  is  situated  in  the  town,  and  the 
diseases  show  the  nature  of  the  various  distempers  generally  prevail- 
ing throughout  Madras.  Tlie  popidous  villages  of  Poodoopettah  and 
Egmore,  lie  nearly  due  west  of  Chintadrepettah,  the  former  being  on 
tlio  opiK)site  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  Poodoopettah. 

Tripllcant   and   Royapettah. 

Triplicane,  a  large  village  or  rather  town,  runs  parallel  with  the  sea 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  Fort,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
ei*planade,  the  Cooum  river,  and  the  Government  gardens.  Here  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  generally  resides,  his  residence,  called  the 
Chejyauk  palace,  being  situated  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  town, 
cloHc  to  the  sea  beach.  Government  House  adjoins  the  palace,  the 
ground  being  only  separated  by  a  road  and  wall. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mahommedans,  most  of  whom  are  fol- 
lowers, or  dependants  of  the  Nabob.  Tlie  principal  street  or  bazaar, 
in  wide,  having  drains  at  either  side  ;  but  the  back  streets  are  con- 
fi n<.'<l,  and  many  of  them  without  drains,  they  are  filthy  and  offensive, 
and  it  has  consequently  been  observe<l  that  when  epidemic  diseases 
apiK*ar,  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  localities  suffer  considerably  more 
than  tlu»so  in  other  situations. 

S>uth-w(stward  of  Triplicane,  and  adjoining  to  it,  is  situated  the 
c  xt«nBivo  and  populous  Ullage  of  Koyapettah,  which  is  inhabited 
bv  a  mixed  jHipulation  consisting  of  Mahommeilans,  Hindoos,  and 
Ka>t  Indians. 


8t.  Thom^. 

Saint    Thorn*'   lies  about   three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Fort 

chwjo  to  the  8ea  ;  and  is  called  by  the  Natives,  ilylapore,  or  "  the  city 
of  peacocks."  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Hindoos,  Mahommedans, 
and  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  tht»se  la«it  Inking  a  very  dark  com- 
pK'xioned  rare,  In^tween  Portugueso  and  Natives.  The  \vxris  laid  out 
in  Ktreots  are  gonenilly  ilwin,  and  in  g<H)d  order;  there  are  several 
extrnnive  cocoanut  and  plantain  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  and  some 
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unappropriated  or  waste  ground,  both  In  and  around  the  village, 
which  give  it  a  straggling  and  unconnected  appearance ;  the  eituation 
of  the  village  however,  close  on  the  sea  beach,  is  considered  fieivor* 
able  for  European  convalescents,  and  from  its  salubrity,  it  has  for 
many  years  past  been  the  resort  of  sick  officers  from  inland  stations. 

The  Garden  houses  of  the  principal  European  residents  of  Madras 
are  situated  in  separate  enclosures  called  compounds,  surrounded  each 
by  a  hedge,  and  extend  from  three  to  four  miles  inland.  They  are 
generally  of  two  stories,  constructed  in  a  pleasing  light  style  of  archi- 
tecture, terraced,  with  porticoes  and  verandahs  supported  by  pillars. 
The  lower  story  is  often  raised  several  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  doors 
and  windows  are  large,  and  provided  with  Venetian  blinds  so  as  to 
admit  free  ventilation ;  and  the  apartments  are  lofty,  spacious  and 
airy.  The  compounds  are  usually  planted  with  trees  and  ahrubs, 
and  when  viewed  even  from  a  height,  the  tops  of  many  of  the  houses 
only  can  be  seen ;  these  plantations  interrupt  due  ventilation,  but 
the  evil  is  tolerated,  in  consideration  of  the  protection  they  a£ford 
from  clouds  of  dust  arising  from  the  public  roads  and  parched  sandy 
soil,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Groups  of  Native  huts  are  seen 
interspersed  here  and  there,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garden  houses. 

The  common  sewers,  drains  and  streets  of  the  several  divisions  are 
kept  tolerably  clean  by  the  Assessment  Department,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Police,  and  all  encroachments  upon  the  public  streets,  such  as 
small  huts,  pandals,  verandahs,  &c.  tolerated  in  former  years,  have 
been  removed,  and  arc  now  strictly  prohibited.  The  roads  are  wide 
and  kept  in  good  order.  They  are  partly  imder  the  charge  of  the 
Assessment  Department,  and  partly  under  the  Superintendent  of  Oo- 
veniment  Roads. 

The  material  is  generally  laterite,  (a  kind  of  tough  ferruginous  con* 
glomerate,)  though  granite  is  laid  down  at  some  points. 

Madras  has  a  regularly  constituted  Police  establishment,  under  the 
regulations  of  which  department  the  town  has  in  many  respects 
much  improved.  Tlie  cstablislimcnt  is  exclusively  composed  otpcons^ 
placed  imdcr  European  superintendence,  and  formed  into  7  divisions ; 
two  being  placed  in  Black  Town,  and  one  in  each  of  the  principal 
villages  already  described. 

•  ^  The  European  force  at  ^ladras  has  for  many  yeais 

past  been  one  regiment  of  Her  Majesty's  Infantry,  %n4 
two  companies  of  Artillerj-,  all  of  whom  are  quartered  in  Fort  St. 
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George,  which  is  an  irregular  polygon,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-circle,  running  north  and  south,  and  presenting  a  clear  front  on 
the  sea-face  of  five  hundred  yards.  The  sea  flows  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ramparts,  which  are  fenced  hy  an  artificial  barrier  of 
stone  work  from  the  influence  of  the  surf  and  tide  ;  the  foundation 
of  the  works  on  the  sea-face  contains  a  series  of  cisterns,  which  are 
filled  with  fresh  water  from  the  well  formerly  mentioned,  as  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Black  Town. 

The  troops  forming  the  Native  part  of  the  force,  are  usually  three  re- 
giments of  Infantry,  which  are  hutted,  one  at  Vepery,  a  second  at  Pe- 
rambore,  and  the  third,  a  veteran  battalion,  is  located  in  Black  Town. 

The  Head  Quarters  of  the  Artillery  are  at  "  the  Mount,"  8  miles 
from  the  Fort. 

The  Governor's  Body  Guard  which  consists  of  two  troops  of  Ca  • 
Talry,  occupy  lines  situated  on  the  west  part  of  the  Island  close  to 
Government  bridge  adjoining  the  Camp  Equipage  Depot,  and  are  se- 
parated from  the  village  of  Chintadrepettah  by  the  river  Cooum.  Tlie 
men  are  allowed  to  live  in  any  of  the  surrounding  villages,  no  hutting 
ground  being  allotted  for  them. 

The  following  "Abstract'*  of  several  years  observations, 
will  exhibit  the  fluctuation  of  the  climate  of  Madras. 
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The  Average  fall  of  rain  at  Madras. 
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On  the  2l8t  October  1846,  there  fell  17  inches  in  12  houn  ;  and 
3}  inches  the  previous  12  hours.     The  whole  country  flooded. 

The  .fall  of  rain  in  a  continuous  downpour  during  the  Monsooa 
is  about  3|  inches  in  12  hours. 

The  strength  of  a  mUd  sea  breeze  is  about  i  lb.  on  a  tqtuure  foot. 
Fresh  sea  breeze  }  lb.  A  gale  of  wind  such  as  the  Cape  hard  8o«tk 
Easters  press  about  8  lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  with  ffUMts  of  20  lbs. 

The  English  Channel  severe  Winter  gales  about  10  lbs.  withocca* 
tiional  hea>'y  gusts  of  24  lbs. 

During  the  Hurricane  at  Madras  in  Nov.  1846  the  presfure  at 
one  time  was  calculated  to  have  been  57  Ibt.  on  the  square  foot ! 


The  barometer  is  highest  in  January,  (about  30*1)  and  lowest  in 
June,  (about  29*8.)  The  difference  is  about  3  tenths  of  an  incL 
The  greatest  average  daily  range  ('130)  occurs  in  March,  and  the 
least  (*106)  in  December.  The  4  daily  barometrical  tides  are  as 
follows :  the  principal  maximum  is  at  ^  past  9  a.  m.  ;  the  excess 
above  the  mean  being  OGO :  the  principal  minimum  is  about  |  to  4  p.  m., 
being  060  below  the  mean.  There  are  two  minor  tides  in  the  night ; 
the  maximum  at  10  a.  m.,  the  minimum  at  \  past  3  a.  m.  The 
mean  height  of  the  barometer,  (11  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
is  29965  inches. 

The  maximum  temperature  observed,  in  the  shade,  is  107*8,  (but 
there  is  always  some  reflected  heat,)  and  in  the  sun  120*:  the 
minimum  temperature  is  03*5.  The  thermometer  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum at  \  past  1  in  the  cooler,  and  2  p.  m.  in  the  hotter 
months :  the  minimum  is  J  an  hour  before  sunrise.  The  evapora* 
Hon  is  about  3  tenths  of  an  inch  in  24A.,  in  the  cooler  monthsi 
and  4  J  tenths  in  the  hotter.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
year,  day  and  night,  is  81*7  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  course  of  t lie  irindu  is  as  follows : — In  January,  and 
till  about  the  middle  of  Fcbruar}',  N.  E.  winds  prevail; 
then  S.  E.  and  southerly,  till  the  middle  of  Hay,  when  the  land  winds 
set  in,  and  continue  at  about  W.  S.  W.  till  Sq)teml>cr,  relieved  by  sea 
breezes  in  the  evening,  wliich  die  away  about  10  r.  m.  In  September 
to  the  end  ol'  October,  the  winds  arc  light  and  variable  from  S.  W.  to 
S.  E.  with  calms.  About  the  last  week  of  October  the  N.  E.  monsoon 
tictb  in  with  heavy  rain  and  lightning.    The  rainy  season  doses  in 
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December,  but  the  wind  continues  at  N.  E.  till  the  end  of  January. 
Between  the  intervals  of  rain,  the  weather  is  beautifully  fine  and  clear. 
Rain  hardly  ever  falls  in  February  or  March. 

Madras  has  been  occasionally  subjected  to  severe  ffur- 
ricanes,  generally  in  the  early  part  of  May  or  the 
end  of  October.  They  seem  to  travel  up  from  the  E.  S.  E.  and  pro- 
gress rapidly  in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction  till  they  touch  the  land,  and 
then  they  assume  a  westerly  dr  sometimes  W.  S.  "W.  course.  Their 
centres  generally  come  right  on  to  the  Fort  of  Madras.  A  hurricane 
has  seldom  been  known  to  extend  south  of  Forto  Novo,  120  miles 
from  Madras,*  or  north  of  Nellore,  100  miles  from  Madras.  Their  dia- 
meters are  about  150  miles,  and  they  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  do  all  Cjxlones  north  of  the  equator. 
WTien  the  hurricane's  centre  comes  right  on  to  Madras,  and  there 
takes  a  west  course,  the  wind  is  first  at  N.  increasing  in  violence  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  a  lidl,  or  awful  calm  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
when  the  hurricane  recommences  furiously  from  the  exactly  opposite 
quarter,  south.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  cyclones. 
Usually  the  gale  commences  about  N.  N.  W.  showing  that  the  vortex 
of  the  cyclone  bears  about  E.  N.  E.  Vessels,  therefore,  warned  by  the 
barometer,  the  hollow  breaking  surf,  the  threatening  sky,  and  the  sig- 
nals of  the  watchful  Master  Attendant,  should  at  once  put  to  sea ; 
(having  previously  close  reefed,  and  sent  down  top-hamper.)  The 
course  to  steer,  and  fortunately  it  is  one  which  the  wind  assists,  is 
S.  S.  E.  to  S.  E.  In  a  few  hours  the  vessel  will  probably  have  tho 
wind  moderate  at  west,  and  may — in  fact  it  has  been  done — mil  round 
the  cyclone,  the  wind  veering  to  south,  and  then  to  east.  Vessels  at 
first  steering  cant  to  get  away  from  the  land,  have  run  right  into  tho 
vortex  of  the  hurricane !  The  only  danger  in  a  southerly  course  is 
from  the  ntorm  trare  setting  the  ship  on  shore.  If  the  lead  gives  no- 
tice of  this,  the  ship  must  be  hauled  up  more  to  the  eastward. 

If  the  gale  commences  N.  N.  W.  at  Madras,  and  ends  at  S.  E.,  as 
has  often  happened,  it  shows  that  the  centre  has  taken  a  W.  8.  W. 
course,  and  passed  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town  ;  but  if  it  ends  at  S. 
W.,  it  shows  that  the  centre  has  taken  a  W.  N.  W.  course,  and  tho 
vortex  passed  to  the  north  of  Madras. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  some  of  the  earliest  notices  that 
we  have  of  hurricxmes  on  this  coast. 

Out  tt  K«,  \hicy  arc  met  iriUi  m  iu  aoutli  m  Ceylon. 

k  1 
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Tho  first  one  of  which  wc  have  any  record,  was  that  of  the  3d 
October  1746,  twenty-three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Madras  to 
M.  De  La  I3ourdonnais.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  weather  was  re- 
markably mild  daring  the  whole  of  the  day ;  but,  about  midnight 
a  most  furious  tempest  arose  which  continued  with  great  violence 
till  noon  of  the  following  day.  When  it  began,  there  were  six 
large  French  ships  in  the  Madras  Roads,  and  some  smaller  onee.  The 
Ihw  d'OrlianSy  Phoenix y  and  2^«,  put  to  sea  and  foundered ;  and  in 
them  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  men  were  lost.  The  Mermaid 
and  Advice,  prizes,  shared  the  same  fate,  the  Achille,  (the  Flag-ship 
of  M.  De  La  Bourdonnais)  and  two  other  vessels  of  war  were  dis- 
masted ;  and  they  had  shipped  so  much  water,  that  the  people  on 
board  expected  them  to  go  down  every  minute,  notwithstanding  they 
had  thrown  overboard  the  lower  tier  of  guns.  Of  twenty  other  ves- 
sels belonging  to  different  nations,  in  the  Madras  Roads,  when  the 
storm  began,  not  one  escaped,  being  either  wrecked  or  loet  at  sea. 
The  ships  which  were  at  anchor  in  the  Road  of  Pondicheny,  felt  no- 
thing of  this  hurricane. 

Another  hurricane  occurred  off  Cuddalore  on  the  13th  April  1749. 
(It  is  rare  to  meet  with  hurricanes  before  May.)  The  EngUsh  army 
were  then  on  their  march  to  Tanjore,  to  set  Sahojee  on  the  mumiidt 
and  depose  Pretaub  Sing.  Admiral  Boscawen  had  agreed  to  send  some 
ships  to  escort  the  troops,  cannon,  and  stores,  to  the  place  at  which 
they  designed  to  disembark  them,  which  was  at  Devicottah,  south  of 
the  Colcroon  river.  A  dreadful  hurricane  at  N.  X.  W.  came  on  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  aU  the  next  day.  Its 
greatest  violence  was  between  eight  at  night  of  the  13th,  and  at  two 
the  next  morning,  shifting  roimd  from  the  northward  to  the  east,  tiB 
it  came  to  the  south,  where  it  ended.  In  this  storm  H.  M.  Ship  the 
Pembroke  (one  of  those  appointed  for  the  above  service)  was  driven 
ashore  and  wrecked  on  the  Coleroon  shoal,  a  little  off  Porto  Novo. 
The  Captain,  all  the  Officers,  (except  tho  Captain  of  Marines  and 
Purser  who  were  ashore  on  leave),  and  330  men,  were  drowned,  only 
12  men  being  saved.  In  tho  same  storm  the  71  gun  ship  **  Ntmmt^* 
(Boscawen's  flag-ship)  foundered  in  shoal  water,  not  far  from  Derioot* 
tah.  Tlie  1st,  2d,  and  Ith  liicutenants, — Master, — Gunner, — ^two 
Lieutenants  of  marines, — and  520  men  wore  drowned ;  only  two 
midshipmen  and  24  men  were  saved :  the  Admiral,  Captaia,  sad 
sonic  other  (>fficcr8  were  on  shore.  Tlie  Lincoln  and  WinekebM^ 
E.  I.  C.  yhipa  were  likewise  wrecked  off  Fort  St.  Dandj  but  flio 
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crows  were  saved.  iVlmost  all  the  small  vessels  that  were  near  Fort 
St.  Da^vid  were  lost.  H.  il.  Ships  Tartar  and  Deal  Castle,  together 
with  the  Stcalloic  sloop,  being  at  sea,  and  more  to  the  southward, 
did  not  feel  the  tempest  in  that  violent  degree  with  which  it  raged 
near  the  Coaat ;  but  they  were  all  dismasted.  The  rest  of  the  fleet 
wei*e  fortunately  at  Trincomalee.  The  English  camp  was  at  that  time 
some  miles  from  Porto  Novo,  and  was  so  devastated  that  the  army 

were  obliged  to  march  to  Porto  Novo  to  refit. 

Orme  mentions  a  hurricane  on  the  Gist  October  1752,  as  *'  the 
most  \ioIent  that  had  been  remembered  on  the  Coast." 

The  new  year  of  1761  was  ushered  in  with  a  most  violent  hurricane 
at  Pondicherrj\  At  this  time  the  English  were  laying  siege  to  that 
town,  and  the  fleet  were  in  the  Roads  intercepting  all  succour  by  sea. 
When  the  storm  began.  Admiral  Stevens  had  with  him  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  two  frigates,  a  fire  ship,  and  a  ship  with  stores.  From  8  r.  m. 
of  the  31st  December,  till  10  v.  .m.,  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
vcrj'  heavy  squalls.  About  10  v,  m.  Admiral  Stevens,  in  the  Norfolk, 
(having  for  his  Captain  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Kempenfelt,)  was 
forced  to  cut  his  cable,  and  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  do 
the  same.  But  the  noise  and  violence  of  the  gale  was  such,  that  no 
guns  could  be  heard,  or  signals  observed.  The  other  Commanders  accord- 
ingly obeyed  previous  orders,  and  continued  at  anchor,  till  at  length 
their  vessels  parted,  and  then  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  got 
their  shij)s  before  the  wind,  with  scarce  any  sail  set.  The  gale  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  midniglit,  by  which  time  the  wind  had  veered 
from  N.  N.  W.  where  it  begun,  to  the  N.  E.,  and  in  an  instant  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  rahn,  attempted  by  a  thick  haze.  This  was  of  short 
duration  ;  for  in  the  sj>ace  of  a  fnc  nn'niiftH,  the  storm  burst  from  the 
S.  S.  K.  and  raged  ^i-ith  redoubled  furj*.  Had  the  squadron  got  un- 
der sail,  and  pn)oeeded  to  sea  early,  they  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giiiniu^iBufficient  sea-room,  before  the  storm  camo  from  tho 
S.  E.  The  Hrst  gust  of  this  fresh  hurricane  laid  the  Panther  on  her 
beam  ends,  when  the  sea  breaking  over  her.  Captain  Aflleck  ordered 
the  mizen-mast  to  be  cut  away  ;  this  not  relieving  the  ship,  he  order- 
ed the  main-mast  to  be  cut  away  likewise  ;  it  broke  below  the  upper 
dix'k  with  such  force,  that  it  tore  it  up,  and  the  mast  and  rigging 
hanging  over  the  side,  continued  to  encumber  tho  ship  for  a  consider- 
able time,  until  a  heavy  sea  cleared  them.  The  ship  then  righted ; 
and,  the  reefcxi  fore-sail  having  withstood  the  violence  of  the  galo, 
by  meon^  of  it,  they  got  back  into  fourteen  fathoms  water,  and  there 
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let  go  the  sheet  anchor ;  but  not  bringing  up,  they  cut  away  the 
fore-mast,  the  fall  of  which  carried  away  the  bowsprit,  when  the  ship 
came  round,  and  in  this  manner  rode  out  the  storm.  The  America^ 
Medicaf/,  and  Falmouth^  were  dismasted,  and  after  much  distress  came 
to  an  anchor  near  the  Panther.  But  it  did  not  fare  so  well  with  the 
Newcastle,  the  QHcenborough  frigate,  and  the  Protector  fire  ship,  who 
scudding  before  the  S.  E.  gale,  mistook  their  soimdings,  and  drove 
towards  the  shore  without  endeavouring  to  come  to  an  anchor.  The 
roaring  of  the  wind  prevented  them  from  hearing  the  noise  of  the 
surf,  till  it  was  too  late.  All  three  came  ashore  about  two  miles  south 
of  Pondicherry.  Of  their  crews  only  seven  perished,  who  were  dash- 
ed overboard  by  the  violence  with  which  the  ships  struck  when  they 
took  the  groimd.  A  more  miserable  fate  attended  the  Due  (FAc- 
quitaincy  the  Sunderland,  and  the  Duke,  store  ship.  Their  masts  with- 
stood both  hurricanes,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the  S.  E. 
tempest,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  anchoring ;  when,  bringing 
up  with  all  their  masts  standing,  they  broached  to,  and  either  capsixed 
or  foundered.  The  crews,  in  number  eleven  hundred,  perished,  except 
seven  Europeans,  and  as  many  Lascars,  who  were  next  day  picked 
up,  floating  on  pieces  of  wreck. 

On  the  21st  October  1773,  a  violent  hurricane  visited  Madras.  It 
began  at  N.  W.,  and  ended  with  the  wind  easterly.  (It  must  have 
travelled  S.  W.,  and  the  vortex  passed  south  of  Madras.)  The  men- 
of-war  put  to  sea  early,  but  all  the  vessels  that  remained  at  anchor, 
were  lost,  with  their  crews. 

The  next  hurricane  of  which  we  have  to  notice,  is  that  of  1782. 
The  weather  had  been  threatening,  and  when  it  came  on  to  Uow,  on 
the  20th  October,  the  boats  belonging  to  Sir  E.  Ilughes'  squadron, 
(then  in  the  Roads,)  were  on  shore  with  their  crews,  on  duty.  The 
gale  commenced  at  N.  W.,  and  every  vessel  that  could  bear  canvass, 
put  to  sea.  Most  of  the  men-of-war  boats  put  off  to  their  ships,  which 
were  getting  under  weigh  and  were  reached  with  difficulty  by  the 
larger  boats,  and  some  of  the  smaller ;  but  some  boats  were  unaUe  to 
reach  their  vessels,  and  were  lost.  The  Siiptrh  was  dismasted,  and  the 
Exilrr  was  almost  rendered  a  wreck.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  oUiged 
to  sliill  his  Flag  to  the  Sultan.  Both  the  Superb  and  Exeter  got  to 
Bombay  with  jury  masts.  The  Neckar,  (a  country  vessel),  lost  her 
main  mast,  and  some  vessels  foimdered  at  their  anchors.  The  morn- 
ing following  tho  hurricane,  presented  a  sad  spectacle.    Vpwaxda  of 
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100  small  country  vessels  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  whole  remain- 
ing stock  of  rice  in  the  warehouses  washed  away  !  Famine  raging, 
and  pestilence  threatening !  For  the  ravages  of  Hyder  had  driven 
thousands  from  the  country  to  Madras,  where  already  there  had  been 
great  suffering  for  want  of  food.  Upwards  of  1,000  corpses  were 
buried  every  week  for  several  weeks,  in  large  trenches  outside  the 
Town.  The  Governor  (Lord  Macartney),  used  noble  endeavours  to 
mitigate  the  calamity,  and  set  an  example  by  sending  away  all  his 
own  horses  and  servants.  Hyder  was  at  Pondicherry,  and  the  Ad- 
miral's fleet  gone  I  Ships  however  came  in  laden  with  grain  from 
Bengal,  Hyder  Ali  died  in  December,  and  the  hopes  of  the  English 
revived. 

The  records  of  the  Madras  Observatory  notice  a  heavy  gale  on  the 
27th  October  1797.     The  Barometer  did  not  fall  below  29465. 

On  the  4th  December  1803,  H.  M.  Ship  Centurion,  (of  50  guns, 
bearing  the  Flag  of  Admiral  Rainier),  on  her  passage  from  Trinco- 
maleo  to  Madras,  experienced  a  violent  hurricane,  which  left  her 
with  nothing  standing,  but  the  bowsprit ;  and  had  nearly  proved  her 
destruction.  The  gale  commenced  about  midnight;  at  11  a.  m.  on 
tlie  5th,  the  wind  flew  round  in  a  ^-iolent  gust  to  the  southward,  and 
till  G  p.  M.  it  was  blowing  a  hurricane.  U.  M.  Ship  was  so  severely 
strained  that  she  had  eight  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  her  upper  deck 
guns  were  obliged  to  be  hove  overboard.  Jurj'  masts  were  rigged,  and 
on  the  11th  the  Cctifurion  anchored  in  the  Madras  Roads.  H.  M.  S. 
AllHttrof^  was  dismasted  in  the  same  stonn,  and  put  in  at  Negapatam 
to  refit. 

Madras  suffered  from  another  hurricane  on  the  10th  December 
1S()7.  Fortunately  there  was  only  one  vessel  in  the  roads  when  the 
storm  commenccHl,  and  she  put  to  sea.  To  show  the  effect  of  the  storm 
wnvnH,  it  may  be  mentioned,  from  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
(Capt.  BiJen,  our  respected  Master  Attendant)  that  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
of  HOO  tons  supposed  to  have  been  burnt  in  the  roads  about  ten  years 
Jbefore,  (in  171)7)  was  washed  higli  and  drj'  on  the  beach  near  Parrj-'s 
Office ;  the  whole  of  her  floor  was  perfect,  with  a  largo  quantity  of 
her  ballast,  (pigs  of  iron  kentledge.)  The  devastation  along  tho 
beach  and  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Madras  was  vcrj'  great.  It  was 
during  tliis  hurricane  that  there  occurrcil  an  extraordinary  rise  of  tho 
tide,  which  inundated  the  whole  of  Black  Town. 

Another  most  disastrous  hurricane  occurred  on  tho  2d  of  May  181 1. 
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Providcnlially  the  Fleet  with  the  troops  for  the  attack  of  Java,  had 
just  sailed.  The  Dover  frigate,  and  ChichcsUr  store  ship,  remained  in  the 
roads  ;  they  parted,  and  were  lost ;  ninety  country  vessels  went  down 
at  their  anchors.  Only  two  vessels  that  were  in  the  roads,  when  the 
hurricane  set  in,  were  saved,  and  those  put  to  sea.  During  thia  hur- 
ricane the  surf  broke  in  9  fathoms  water,  four  miles  from  shore  I 

On  the  24th  October  1818,  Madras  again  suffered.  The  wind  com- 
menced at  north,  and  after  increasing  in  violence  suddenly  lulled, 
and  as  suddenly  flew  round  furiously  to  south.  This  hurricane  tra- 
velled west,  and  its  vortex  passed  over  the  town.  The  barometer  fell 
to  28-78.  • 

On  the  9th  October  1820,  there  was  a  hurricane  commencing  at 
N.  W.,  veering  to  W.  and  S.  W.  The  barometer  feU  to  28-60.  Here 
the  cyclone  travelled  west,  and  passed  to  the  north  of  Madras. 

On  the  30th  Oct.  1836,  a  gale  set  in  from  north.  At  4  p.  M.  it 
blew  a  regular  hurricane  from  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  After  an  ominous 
lull  of  half  an  hour,  it  flew  round  with  redoubled  violence  firom  the 
south,  at  I  past  7  p.  m.     At  this  time  the  barometer  was  28*285.    On 

the  29th  October  at  noon  it  had  been 30050 

30th  October  at  6  a.  m 29-940 

30th  October  at  noon 29-707 

30th  October  at  5  p.  m 28-891 

30th  October  at  7//.  30/w.  p.  m 28-285 

At  midnight  when  the  gale  broke 29-415 

In  October  1842,  there  was  a  heavy  gale,  but  hardly  considered  a 
hurricane. 

In  3^Iay  1843,  another  hurricane  occurred.  On  this  occasion  the 
brunt  of  it  was  felt  out  at  sea,  and  several  vessels  were  lost.  Those 
that  remained  at  their  anchors  rode  it  out. 

The  next  hurricane  took  place  on  the  25th  November  1846.      • 

It  was  during  this  hurricane  that  the  pressure-plate  of  the  Obser- 
vatory anemometer  broke,  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  registered ;  and 
the  force  of  ono  hvanj  (just  was  computed  at  07  lbs.  per  square  foot! 
The  large  iron  wind- vane  of  the  Observatory  was  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  and  one  of  the  flat  piers  on  the  Elphinstone  bridge  blown  over. 
These  forracxl  the  data  for  computation.  The  previous  month,  there 
had  been  an  unprecedented  fall  of  rain  :  (20:2  inches  in  24  hours.) 
Had  the  hurricane  set  in  before  the  soil  had  dried,  not  a  single  build* 
iug  or  tree  in  Madras,  would  have  remained  upright. 
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M^VDRAS  ROADSTEiU). 

There  is  no  harbour  at  Madras,  but  only  open  roadstead.  The  hold- 
^8  ground  is  good,  but  there  is  generally  a  heav}'  swell  from  seaward, 
espeeiaUy  if  the  wind  remains  long  at  east. 

In  coming  in  from  the  southward,  vessels  may  safely  keep  close  in 
shore,  but  in  coming  from  the  northward,  the  Pulicat  shoal,  14  miles 
north  of  Madras,  is  to  be  avoided  at  night  ;  the  Madras  Light  can  be 
seen  from  the  deck  of  a  GOO  ton  ship  at  this  distance,  and  should  not 
be  brought  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  S.  S.  W.  J  W. 

The  only  time  of  danger  in  the  Madras  roads  is  during  a  hurri- 
cane, which  happens  about  once  in  8  or  10  years  ;* — and  also  when  it 
blows  hard  for  any  length  of  time  from  about  E.  N.  E. ;  this  is  rare, 
but  on  those  occasions  so  heavy  a  sea  sets  in  that  few  vessels  can  ride 
it  out ;  and  the  wind  being  dead  on  shore,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  under 
weigh  so  as  to  clear  the  surf.  Many  vessels  and  lives  have  been  lost 
in  these  short  easterly  gales  which  seldom  last  more  than  12  hours, 
and  do  not  affect  the  Barometer  at  all,  whereas  that  instrument  al- 
ways gives  timely  notice  of  a  hurricane. 

In  fine  weather,  the  surf  breaks  about  300  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  in  the  monsoon,  or  in  squally  weather,  about  450  feet.  TVTien  it 
blows  hard  from  the  eastward  it  breaks  nearly  1,000  feet  from  the 
beach,  but  on  these  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  break  of 
the  surf  from  that  of  the  sea.  In  ordinary  weather  the  surf-wave  is 
not  above  3  feet  high  ;  in  rough  weather  about  6,  and  during  a  gale, 
12  or  14.  A\Tien  the  land  wind  blows  dead  off  shore,  the  surf- wave 
is  often  very  high,  but  then  there  is  only  one  slow  heavy  roller,  and 
boats  can  lay  by  for  it,  better  than  when  the  surf  is  lower,  but  quick 
following  and  confused.  There  is  not  that  danger  in  crossing  the 
Mudnis  surf  that  is  often  supposed.  Return  cargo  boats  now  and  then 
get  swamixxl  through  negligence,  but  accidents  in  passenger  boats 
arc  almost  unknown.  Occasionally  fool-hardy  people  will  attempt 
the  surf  in  spite  of  signals,  and  then  they  must  expect  misfortune. 
Coming  on  shore  in  a  heavy  surf,  is  more  dangerous  than  going 
off,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  boat  end  on.  Tlie  ''  masooluh*' 
boat,  though  awkward  in  appearance,  is  the  only  kind  of  boat  that  is 
fitted  for  the  surf,  and  is  not  injured  by  thumping  on  the  sand  in 
landing.     They  can  carrj'  about  li  tons  of  dead  weight. 

From  April  to  Stpu •ml)c'r  there  is  goiunilly  a  strong  current  from 
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the  south.  In  November  it  sets  in  from  the  north,  and  is  generally 
at  its  maximum  strength  the  first  week  of  November ;  it  has  been  known 
to  set  3  miles  an  hour,  and  the  average  is  1 J .  It  is  stronger  in  shore  than 
in  the  ofi^g,  and  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  night,  or  early  morning.  It 
is  when  it  blows  fresh,  with  a  strong  current,  that  the  surf  is  impassable. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Tide  is  about  3  feet  at  Full  and  Change,  and 
about  If  feet  at  the  Quarters.  During  a  heavy  gale  firom  the  east- 
ward, the  sea  has  been  known  to  rise  6  feet,  and  in  the  hurricane  of  De- 
cember 1807  it  rose  10  feet,  so  that  it  washed  over,  and  destroyed  the 
whole  roadway.    High  water  is  5  hours  before  the  Moon's  culmination. 

The  following  "  Soundings"  were  taken  at  the  time  it  was  propos- 
ed to  throw  out  a  Pier  or  breakwater.  They  were  taken  at  low  water, 
and  with  so  much  care  and  precision,  that  they  may  be  relied  upon. 

100  feet  from  the  coping  stone  of  the  road,  dry  sand  on  the  beacL 

150  •    do.  do.  1^  foot  water. 

200  do.  do.  61  feet. 

300  do.  do.  8      „ 

500  do.  do.  9  )^  Loose  sand. 

600  do.  do.  10 

720  do.  do.  15 

840  do.  do.  18 

900  do.  do.  20 

1020  do.  do.  21 

1080  do.  do.  23 

1200  do.  do.  25 

The  last  Sounding  was  parallel  with  the  breakwater  Buoy,  laid 
down  where  the  remains  of  the  breakwater  yet  form  a  shoal  of  tlii«e 
fathoms  water. 

The  declivity  of  the  beach  is  one  foot  in  nine. 

The  following  directions  for  vessels  in  the  Madras  Beads  are  taken 
from  the  "  Port  Regulations." 

ch:!;;rvS.^"  ^''"       ^  ^^^P^  ^^  ^'^^^'«  ^^^^^  than  those  com. 

monly  known  as  Dhonics  or  Native  Vessels,  are 
directed  to  anchor  within  the  following  bearings, 
viz.,  the  Master  Attendant's  Flag  Staff  from  N. 
W.  to  W.  ^  N.  which  will  be  found  the  most  oon* 
venient  anchorage  for  Merchant  Vessels.  Hie 
southern  limits  of  the  roadstead  usuaUy  letorted 
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Anchorage  for  Men-    to  bv  Mcii-of-War  may  be  ascertained  as  witliin 

of- War.  .       , 

the    position    denoted,    by    bringing    the   Light 

House  to  bear  from  W.  b.  N.  to  due  West,  from  9 

to  7  fathoms,  which  is  the  limited  range  of  sound- 

Shipg  anchoring  out    ings  throughout. — All  Ships  and  Vessels  should 

of  the  limiU  liable  to         °  T        i        i  mi  i-i      xi.        -x 

extra  boat  hire.  take  up  such  a  berth  as  wul  enable  them  to  wear 

clear  of  all  danger  in  the  event  of  casting  in  shore 
when  they  weigh  or  part  from  their  anchors, 
especially  as  the  ground  swell  so  prevalent  here, 
tends,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  to  cast  a  Vessel  in 
shore.  Any  Ship  or  Vessel  anchoring  without 
these  limits,  or  in  more  than  0  fathoms,  will  be  li- 
able to  extra  boat  hire.     Within  the  Northern  li- 

Citiiion  against  an-  mit  of  the  Anchorage,  lies  a  buoy  marking  tho 
bo  akifatcr  buo^!^      ^    site  of  the  breakwater ;   least   water  thereon  is  3 

fathoms.  Ships  should  give  this  position  a  wido 
berth. 

A.lvircrt^fpcctlngthe        Commanders  of  all  Ships  and  Vessels  coming 

to  an  anchor  in  these  lloads,  are  advised  to  attach 
a  buoy  to  their  anchor,  whereby  giving  foul 
berths  may  ^>e  avoided,  and  the  position  of  lost 
anchors  will  be  indicate<l. 

Supjj.  dtii.ns  for  duo        ^Y^  Ships  have  frenuenllv  parted,  and  accidents 

attention      lo      Knmnd  i    i  .  t         *   ..i     .  i       ^ 

tarkliiiff  have  happi^ned,  by  ndmg  with  too  short  a  scope, 

the  MaMer  Attendant  thinks  it  his  duty  to  caution 
all  Commanding  Officers  that  no  Vessc4  is  nafe  with  less  than  GO  fathoms 
cable  in  moderate  weather,  and  80  fathoms,  or  more,  with  a  swell, — 
and  to  those*  who  arc  not  acqimintcd  with  the  lloads,  should  any  jerk 
be  ft'lt  when  riding  with  a  Chain,  (from  the  heavy  swell  which  rolls 
in  at  times)  either  on  the  windlass  or  bitts,  cable  should  be  veered 
until  the  jerk  i^  no  longer  felt,  to  prevent  parting,  and  a  second  an- 
chor should  always  be  ready  to  let  go.  EfKcicnt  ground  tackling  is 
esAcntial  towartls  the  safetv  of  vessels  in  these  Koads. 

» 

Surf  N.»ti(x«.  AVhen  tho  Surf  is  so  high,  as  in  the  opinion  of 

the  Master  Attendant  or  bin  AsMiBtant  to  render 
communication  with  the  Mhorf  dangerous,  </  nd  and  irhitv  rluquervd 
fliuj  will  be  hoihtetl  at  the  Master  Attendant's  Flag  Staff.  When  tho 
Surf  is  impassiible,  the  J\r^t  diitingtiifs^/iunj  puidaiit  will  bo  displayed 
umler  that  flag. 
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Indications   of  bad       Should  the  weather  assume  such  a  threatening 

weather    and    an    ap-  .      .1  •    •  i*  a-i.     -%r     x 

ing  gale,  the  extreme  appearance  as  may  m  the  opinion  ot  the  Master 
Sm^^^^'  ""^  ^''""   Attendant,   indicate  an    approaching  gale,  and 

raider  it  advisable  that  the  ship  should  put  to 
sea,  the  following^  signals  will  be  hoisted  at  the  Master  Attendant's 
Flag  Staff ;  but  the  Conmianding  Officer  is  not  to  wait  the  display  of 
signals,  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  put  to  sea. 

1st.  The  weather  is  suspicious,  prepare  for  running  to  sea,  Khitc 
fl<ig  blue  cross. 

2d.     Cut  or  slip,  red  flag  icith  sicaUow  tail. 

Night  Signals.  Sd,     Upon  the  indication  of  an  approaching 

gale  of  wind  after  sunset,  three  good  hghts  tciil  be 
hoisted  at  the  Master  Attendant's  Flag  Staff j  one  at  the  mast  head,  and 
one  at  each  yard  arm,  and  a  Gun  will  be  fired  from  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  St.  George  every  five  minutes  for  one  hour,  or  for  such  time 
as  may  be  deemed  nocessarj',  and  Masters  are  required  to  acknowledge 
seeing  these  Signals  when  made,  by  hoisting  a  good  light  at  the  peak, 
or  other  conspicuous  place,  more  convenient.  Commanders  are  warn- 
ed of  their  own  extreme  responsibility  if  these  Signals  are  not  timely 
attended  to. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  Roadstead  abounds  in  sharks,  and 
batliiiig  ought  on  no  account  to  be  attempted. 
^ .  ,   ^^  A  structure  that  has  excited  admiration,  is  the  Ma- 

Light  IIoii3e. 

dras  *'  Light  IIousc."  It  was  opened  for  use  on  Ae 
1st  January  1841.  Previous  to  its  establishment  a  light  had  been 
exhibited  from  a  wooden  buUding  erected  on  the  top  of  the  old  Ex- 
change  (tlie  present  Revenue  Board  Office)  in  the  Fort.  Up  to 
June  1830,  this  was  of  a  very  inferior  description,  as  the  illuminatioii 
was  effected  merely  by  a  dozen  tumblers  of  oily  bearing  wicks  fixed  to 
iron  wire  supports  ;  the  light  thus  produced  being  assisted  by  a  few 
looking  glafises  at  the  back  of  the  lantern.  During  the  next  two  yean 
the  Light  was  somewliat  improved  by  reflectors  and  lamps^  Imt  it 
remained  in  the  old  place. 

The  present  laght  is  exhibited  from  the  top  of  a  handsome  granite 
building  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  standing  on  a  cubic 
pedestal  elevated  above  massive  steps  of  the  same  material.  Tke  cor- 
ners of  the  steps  are  replaced  by  four  flanking  buttresses,  which,  ajh 
parently  solid  to  the  eye,  arc  made  to  act  as  apartments,  being  li^il* 
cil  thi*oiigh  their  roofs  by  skylights  invisible  on  the  outsido. 
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The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Column  arc  as  follows  : — 

From  the  ground  to  the  vane 125  feet. 

Light  above  the  ground 117     ,, 

Do.  Sea,  about 128     „ 

Diameter  at  base  of  Column 16     ,, 

Do.     at  neck  of  Column  below  Capital..  HJ  » 

Height  of  Shaft  of  Column 84     „ 

Breadth  of  each  Corner  buttress  at  base  not 

including  cornice 16|  ,i 

Total  breadth  of  base  including  the  but- 

troAses. 55    ff 

Cost  in  roimd  numbers — Building 60,000  Rupees. 

Lantern,    Lighting  Apparatus,  Reflectors, 

Lamps,  &c 15,000      „ 

Total....  75,000  Rupees. 

Tlic  Light  IIousc  is  2*84  statute  miles,  or  2  J  minutes  of  Longitude, 
east  of  the  Observator}- ;  and  its  Longitude  may  be  assimied  at  80* 
17' ;  and  its  Latitude  13'  5*  10*'  N. 

Tlic  lantern  on  the  top  of  the  Column  consists  of  a  12-sided  Poly- 
gon, framed  in  gun  metal,  nine  of  the  faces  or  sides  of  which, 
are  of  glass,  and  the  remaining  three  blanked.  The  interior  dia- 
ractcT  of  tlie  lantern  is  9  feet,  and  its  height,  exclusive  of  the  roof, 
iii  IJ  feet. 

The  light  is  produced  by  means  of  Argand  lamps  of  a  simple  con- 
struction, attached  to  plutrd  parabolic  reflectors,  of  which  there  aro 
10  in  constant  u?ie.  The  oil  consumed  is  the  best  cocoanut  oil  of  tho 
onllnarv  kind. 

Tlic^  lamps  and  reflectors  arc  attached  to  the  machiner)',  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  aro  made  to  n/  ijfrocdff,  that  is,  t*)  move  backwards  and 
forwards  through  an  angiUur  space  of  00',  instead  of  revolving  as 
usual.  The  cause  of  this  dfj>arture  from  the  ordinar}'  system  was, 
the  necessity  which  existed  in  constructing  the  lantern  to  reduce  its 
dimensions  to  the  smallest  ix>s<iible  ;  tho  intention  having  originally 
been  to  fix  it  on  the  wooden  scalTolding  on  the  top  of  tho  Revenue 
Board  Office  before  referred  to  ;  and  by  adopting  the  reciprocating, 
instead  of  the  revolving  light,  15  lamps  and  reflectors  aro  as  cflfective, 
in  lighting  up  tho  sea  horizon,  as  2  i  would  be  upon  the  rcYolving  plan. 
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The  light  exhibited  is  what  mariners  term  a  ''  flashing"  one,*  and  it 
may  be  seen  20  miles  from  the  deck,  and  about  33  miles  from  the 
royal  masthead  of  a  large  ship.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  motion  given  to  the  reflectors,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause 
the  infervah  between  the  flashes  to  vary  with  the  position  of  the  ship 
from  which  they  are  seen,  it  cannot  be  identified  by  the  length  of  its 
periods  of  light  and  darkness,  as  is  the  case  with  reyolying  lights. 
This  inconvenience,  would  be  a  drawback  in  England,  where,  from 
the  multitude  of  lights  and  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  them,  the 
observation  of  their  periods  may  be  of  much  importance,  but  it  is  of 
no  consequence  at  all  at  Madras,  this  being  the  only  ''flashing"  light 
on  the  entire  Coast  of  Southern  India. 

Although  the  illuminating  apparatus  attached  to  the  Madras  Light 
House  is  inferior  in  power  to  many  of  the  first-rate  beacons  in  other 
countries,  yet  owing  to  the  advantages  of  the  climate,  and  the  pare 
and  tranquil  atmosphere  through  which  its  rays  are  cast,  the  li^t 
has  been  generally  praised  for  its  efficiency,  and  even  considered  supe- 
rior to  those  in  the  British  Channel.  It  is  brilliant  as  it  was  14  yean 
ago,  and  has  never  required  repair  or  caused  any  trouble  whatever. 

As  the  principle  of  the  Madras  light  is  a  novel  one,  and  has  been 
highly  thought  of  by  scientific  men,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 
more  detail  concerning  it.  The  two  following  extracts  are  taken  from  * 
Reports  published  in  the  "  Professional  Papers"  of  the  Madras  Engi- 
neers, and  wore  written  by  Captain  (now  Colonel)  J.  T.  Smith,  of  the 
Engineers,  the  inventor  of  the  light. 

"  In  Fixed  lights,  as  is  already  well  known,  the  distribution  of  light 
is  effected,  according  to  the  s}'8tem  hitherto  adopted  in  England,  by 
means  of  Argand  lamps,  and  a  number  of  parabolic  reflectors  placed 
roimd  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  facing  outwards,  and  so  disposed 
with  res|)ect  to  each  otlier,  that  each  reflector  is  pointed  towards  a 
different  part  of  the  horizon,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  illu- 
minated by  it ;  the  tendency  of  the  reflector,  from  its  pecidiar  shape 
and  catoptric  properties,  being,  to  collect  the  light  of  the  lamp  placed 
in  its  focus,  and  propel  it  in  a  dense  beam  along  its  axis,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  point  immediately  in  front  of  it,  to  a  very  small 
space  on  each  side  of  which  its  effects  arc  confined.     This  space  or 

*  Tbo  ila«lic3  arc  nut  suddin  but  gradual,  and  tho  time  of  brilliancy  is  alwaji  to  tW 
time  of  diinncsfi,  n-«  2  :  3.  Frviu  lUv  6C«,  tUo  Uxuc  uf  briUioQcy  is  i^bout  iO  SCOMldib  nd 
the  dixuncoa  onv  miuutc. 
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breadth  of  the  luminous  beam  is  usually  calculated  at  7  J  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  axis  or  15  degrees  in  all  ;*  consequently  the  number 
of  reflectors  required  to  fill  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon 
with  light,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  360  divided  by  15,  or  24.  If  a 
part  of  the  horizon  only  require  illumination,  a  smaller  number,  in 
proportion,  is  sufficient. 

A  Rerolring  light  may  be  explained,  by  first  supposing  the  above 
system  of  reflectors  to  be  mounted  in  a  frame  which  is  connected  with 
machinery  suited  to  give  it  a  revolving  motion.  It  is  plain,  that  if 
the  entire  system  proper  for  a  fixed  light  were  thus  made  to  rotate,  a 
spectator  would  still  see  an  uninterrupted  beam  of  light, f  since  the  di- 
verging rays  from  the  24  reflectors  filling  up  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  horizon,  as  before  explained,  the  efiect  of  each,  as  seen  during 
the  revolution  by  a  spectator  from  a  distance,  would  not  cease  till 
that  of  the  succeeding  one  had  commenced. 

If  wo  now  suppose,  that  instead  of  the  complete  system  above  re- 
ferred to,  every  alternate  reflector  be  removed,  the  disposition  of  the 
remaining  ones  being  imaltered,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  appear- 
ance produced,  would  undergo  a  very  marked  change ;  for  now,  on 
the  light  of  any  one  reflector  ceasing  to  be  visible,  the  illumination 
would  not  be  kept  up,  as  before,  by  the  action  of  a  succeeding  one, 
but  an  i liter ral  of  darkness  would  ensue,  corresponding  to  the  blank 
left  by  the  removal  of  its  adjoining  reflector ;  and  the  efiect  of  the 
svbtem  after  this  alteration,  as  viewed  during  rotation,  would  be  that 
of  a  series  of  bright  and  dark  periods,  which  constitute  the  "  flashes*' 
and  **  ecliftees"  peculiar  to  the  rerolring  light. 

This  principle  is  striking  and  efiective,  as  well  as  economical,  when 
compared  with  the  fjred  lights  ;  for  it  will  be  readily  understood  from 
what  has  been  above  explained,  that  if  the  eclipses  and  flashes  be  of 
ei/ini/  duration,  only  half  the  number  of  reflectors  and  lamps  required 


•  Tl»i«  i*  not  the  <  ntirr  npacr  fillfnl  liy  the  \ig,hi  of  the  n^flcctor,  whicli,  in  fact,  npn-atU 
thn'M^h  ftlM)ut  \H  tlr>rr»^« ;  but  the  illumiiuitin((  p<»irtr  t»n  rach  e<lgi«  t»f  it«  Wain  Iwing 
^1  r>'  lit  lilr,  it  is  u-fuol  in  arranging  the  difttMMiti  on  of  a  fixed  light,  to  ailuw  one  reflet  tor 
r»r  twry  !■>'  onlv,  »*»  that  llje  Ix^ama  caat  by  tJicm  oitrUp^  oa  it  werv,  at  tlicir  junction ; 
auitl,  by  uniting  their  etfiH  tii,  partly  cnnipcnaate  for  their  want  uf  intenaity. 

t  In  the  caac  hero  nferred  to,  the  Warn  would  Ik?  uninterrupted,  for  tlie  rraaona  given ; 
}>x\i  i!  Would  not  Ik*  uniform  in  intensity.  For  the  t«'ndenry  of  eaeh  refltn-tor  U*iiig  to  c«d- 
lii  t  thr  gn*atf'ft  <)uautity  of  li^ht  to  its  axin,  and  pn»i>ortionally  Kiw  and  l«^«a  a4  we  recedo 
iv>n\  it,  ita  elfti  tit  iM-eoiue  wcaki-r  towurtU  the  (nlgt**  of  the  fipa< f  fillt-d  by  ita  b«>am,  »o  that 
th«-  light  if  mui  h  ni»ri  ft'^bly  ^-tn  by  a  f»pe<tatMr  »ituait«d  on  the  line  opjKwite  the  junctitm 
of  two  retlectora,  than  when  inimediatily  in  frtmt  of  eitlirr  of  the  mirrors  theniaelrei ; 
and  hence,  the  viX^-i.  t  of  the  revolution  of  nuch  a  Miiteni  wuiJd  be  to  |ffvducc  lA  UlldulAt- 
ing  »pi»cAranic,  unkta  grctt  npidity  uf  motion  wvn*  impaxtcd  to  it. 
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by  a  fixed  b'ght  become  necessary  for  the  illiunination  of  a  complete 
circumference  of  the  horizon  ;  and  it  will  be  further  obvious,  that  if^ 
as  is  usually  the  case^  the  dark  periods  or  eclipses  be  made  of  a  l<mger 
comparative  duration,  the  number  requisite  would  be  stiU  further  di- 
minished :  for  instance,  if  the  eclipses  were  proposed  to  be  of  doaUe 
the  duration  of  the  flashes,  then  instead  of  removing  every  alternate 
reflector,  as  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  the  plan  adopted  would  be 
to  remove  two  and  leave  the  third,  thus  reducing  the  number  firom 
the  24  indispensable  to  the  fixed  principle,  to  8  only. 

Tliere  is  however  one  circumstance  attendant  upon  this  contrivance 
which  in  many  situations  detracts  greatly  from  the  superiority  it 
would  otherwise  possess  over  the  fixed  light,  and  this  it  is  the  object 
of  the  improvement  which  I  have  introduced  to  obviate.  This  defect 
consists  in  the  useless  expenditure  of  efiect  which  is  occasioned  by  » 
revolving  light  sweeping  the  oitire  circumference  of  the  horuBOn, 
when  placed  in  a  situation  where  only  half  of  it  requires  iUumina- 
tion.  'RTien  a  Light-house  is  situated  upon  a  line  of  coast, — as  most 
are, — it  is  plain  that  no  real  benefit  can  result  from  illuminating  the 
land  side  ;  and,  consequently,  in  such  a  situation  that  portion  of  the 
lanteni  which  looks  inland,  in  lieu  of  being  cased  with  glass,  is  al- 
ways "  blanked"  by  inserting  copper  plates,  to  avoid  expense,  risk  of 
breakage,  &c. 

Now  when  a  light  upon  the  Fixed  principle  is  established  in  such  a 
situation,  the  effect  produced  is  precisely  proportioned  to  the  means 
employed,  and  none  of  the  light  is  lost  ;*  since  none  of  the  reflectors 
are  pointed  inland  :  but  in  a  revolving  light  on  the  other  hand,  this 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  gained,  cannot  be  applied ; 
for  while  the  revolution  continues  complete,  the  reflector  which  at 
one  time  points  to  seaward  must  a  few  minutes  afterwards  be  directed 
towanls  the  land,  or  rather  against  the  blank  wall  which  closes  the 
lantern  on  that  side  ;  so  that  while  one-half  of  this  system  is  fulfilling 
the  purix)se  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  effects  of  the  other  half  are 
absolutely  thrown  away. 

This  13  of  more  importance,  when,  instead  of  each  flash  being 
produced  by  a  single  reflector,  as  in  the  above  supposition,  a  number 
are  combined  (pointing  in  each  direction),  to  augment  the  vividncsi 


*  This  regnnU  the  nzimuthal  dUtribution  only,  ai  it  would  be  tedious  and  out  nf  jnlicit 
hero  to  take  into  conitidcration  the  vtrtical  direriB^co  of  the  rays.  8inc«,  m  thk  mm* 
gcncc  la  the  same  iu  butli  vmcs,  the  argunuait  i«  in  so  respect  affected  by  its  opemtta. 
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of  the  beanL  In  this  case  the  total  number  employed  being  greater, 
the  abeolute  loss  is  thereby  enhanced.  In  the  new  apj^aratus  recently 
constructed  for  Madras,  it  was  determined  to  group  three  reflectors 
together  to  produce  each  flash ;  and  it  had  been  intended  that  intervals 
of  darkness  of  douhir  the  duiations  of  the  periods  of  light  should  bo 
allowed  to  inter^•ene,  to  form  the  eclipses.  These  conditions  would 
have  required  (by  the  present  system  of  revolving  lights),  agreeably 
to  the  explanation  above  given,  that  8  sets  of  3  reflectors  each,  should 
be  used,  or  24  in  all ;  but  being  struck  while  preparing  the  design 
for  this  apparatus  with  the  manifestly  unproti table  result  of  such  an 
arrangement,  and  being  verj'  desirous  from  other  attendant  circum- 
stances to  diminish  the  number  of  reflectors  and  lamps  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, without  decreasing  the  pre-determiued  results,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of  obviating  the  evil ;  and  after  some 
consideration  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  very  easily  and 
simply  effected,  by  merely  stopping  the  revolution  of  the  apparatus 
after  it  had  traversed  a  certain  portion  of  the  circumference,  and  then 
revvrxintj  the  motion,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  rvciprocatv  backwards  and 
forwiiriU,  and  thereby  confine  the  action  of  the  reflectors  disposotl  to- 
wards the  sea  to  that  side  only  ;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  i)hic- 
ing  any  mirrors  or  lamps  wluitever  on  the  xide  faang  the  land.  I 
have  been  eiuibled,  by  this  means,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  proix)sed 
with  15  reflectors,  or  at  £'th8  of  the  expense  which  would  have  at- 
tended an  adherence  to  the  revolving  principle  ;  and  the  saving  might 
have  been  further  increased  to  nearly  one-half,  had  I  not  been  anxious 
to  avoid  the  p<^>s.Hibility  of  any  dcfec't  in  the  distribution  of  the  light 
near  the  coast.  I  have  therefore  used  15  refltM:toi*s,  and  thus  extend- 
ed tho  limits  of  the  illumiuated  arc  to  four  Points  of  the  compass  in- 
land, <»n  each  side.  As  the  frame  jmsses  over  an  angle  of  8  Points  or 
no"*,  and  illuminates  bv  its  motion  1<»  P<»int.s.  thest*  8  extra  Points 
make  :Ji,  leaving  only  \  Points  or  45®  not  illumined.  These  are  of 
course  inland.'* 

•  ••••••• 

**  The  trflecfor  /ram/*  consists  of  a  strong  wrought  iron  turned 
spindle,  to  which  are  aflixed  the  supports  for  the  15  reflectors,  in 
two  tiers,  8  above  and  7  Ix  low  ;  these  reflectors  are  so  dis|)08od  as 
to  j>oinl  in  the  direction  of  tive  faces  of  an  octagon,  three  re- 
flectors on  cixch,  which  three  reflectors  are  parallel  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  arc  therefore  seen  at  the  same  time,  constituting  a  ''  flash'' 


•  • 
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when  tlio  revolution  of  the  apparatus  brings  them  in  direct  oppt^ 
sition  to  the  eye.  The  light  thrown  by  these  three  reflectors  is 
emitted  in  the  form  of  a  conical  beam,  whose  sides  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  IS''.  Ilence,  as  the  diflerent  sets  of  reflectors,  (being  ranged 
on  the  faces  of  an  octagon),  cast  their  light  in  the  direction  of  the 
perpendiculars  to  these  sides,  which  perpendiculars  are  inclined  to  one 
another  at  an  angle  of  45"^,  it  follows,  that  at  any  given  time,  there 
are  18  degrees  of  the  horizon,  (out  of  the  45,)  which  are  coverod  by 
the  spread  of  rays ;  and  consequently,  on  the  revolution  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  duration  of  the  flashes  would  bear  to  that  of  the  eclipses, 
or  dark  periods,  the  proportion  of  18  to  27  (equal  to  45® — 18®)  or  as 
2  to  3.  As  the  nature  of  the  motion  is  however  reciprocating^  instead 
of  rotatory,  the  above  ratio  merely  expresses  the  average  proper- 
Hon  of  the  light  and  dark  intervals,  which  are  themselves  vari- 
able, according  to  the  position  of  the  spectator  ;  and  as  the  rapidity 
of  movement  is  so  adjusted,  that  the  luminous  beams  cast  by  the  re- 
flectors  sweep  round  the  horizon  at  the  rate  of  90®  in  2  minutes,  it 
follows,  that  the  duration  of  the  flanhcH  will  vary  from  0«.  to  4&., 
and  that  of  the  eclipses  from  0«.  to  72«.,  for  48  -|-  72  =  120*.  =  2m, ; 
the  sums  of  the  durations  of  light  and  darkness,  however,  in 
ever}'  position  bearing  the  constant  ratio  before  stated,  viz.,  as  2 
to  3.  Tlie  reflectors  being  fixed  to  the  reflector  frame  as  before  de- 
scribed, become  capable  of  rotation  roxmd  the  spindle  as  an  axis ;  the 
upper  neck  of  the  spindle  being  engaged  by  the  set  of  friction  rollers 
before  spoken  of,  and  its  lower  end  turning  on  a  pivot  fixed  to  the 
frame  of  the  machinery,  beneath  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  lantern. 
By  means  of  a  spring  clutch,  this  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  wheel  work  which  moves  it,  and  made  to  revolve 
independently ;  for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  the  reflectors,  trim- 
ming  the  lamps,  &c. 

Tlic  refferfors  are  all  similar,  being  paraboloids  of  3  inches  focus, 
and  of  the  breadth  of  21  inches  over  the  h'ps,  by  a  depth  of  9  inches. 
Tliey  are  manufactured,  by  hammering,  from  flat  discs  of  rolled  cop- 
per and  silver,  and  afterwards  highly  polislied.  By  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  fixed  to  the  frame,  each  reflector  carries  its  own  lamp,  the 
burner  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  focus  of  the  parabola,  the  chimney 
l>assing  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  reflector. 

Of  the  eflect  or  illimiinating  power  of  the  beam  cast  by  the  oom* 
bined  operation  of  the  three  instruments  whose  united  beams  now 
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oonstitute  one  flash,  as  before  explained,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  apparatus*  in  use  in  the  old  lighthouse,  I  am  unable  to  givo 
an  exact  estimate  ;  having  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
illuminating  powers  of  the  Argand  lamp,  and  the  common  wick  and 
tumbler  lamp  there  employed  ;  but  from  an  experiment  which  I  made 
previous  to  my  leaving  India,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  tlio 
Argand  is  not  less  than  2^  times  as  powerful  as  the  latter.. 

Admitting  2|  then,  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  illuminating  powers,  it 
may  further  be  demonstrated,  that  the  additional  effect  gained  by  tho 
action  of  the  nine  looking  (j/ms  reflectors  lately  appliedf  to  the  12 
tumbler  lamps  in  the  old  lighthouse,  has  Only  augmented  their  power 
to  that  of  14  tumbler  lamps,  or  0*22  Argand  flames. 

The  effect  of  the  parabolic  reflector  is  to  produce  a  beam  of  light 
wliich  is  feeble  at  first,  and  gradually  increases  in  intensity  till  it 
reaches  its  maximum  of  illuminating  power,  which  remains  unaltered 
during  a  few  seconds  of  brightest  effulgence,  and  then  gradually  de- 
creases in  vividness.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  beam  at  the 
point  of  maximum  effect  is  equal  to  that  of  130  43  unassisttxl  Ar- 
gand flames ;  thus,  the  comparative  power  of  the  brightest  period  of 
the  flash  cast  by  the  combined  operation  of  three  parabolic  reflectors, 
lA  to  that  of  the  present  apparatus  as  301*»3  to  0*22,  or  as  G2*9  to  1  ;J  but 
although  this  estimate  rather  falls  short  of  than  exceeds  the  actual  ra- 
tio of  the  augmentation  which  the  illuminating  jxjwer  of  the  light 
will  receive  from  the  improved  means  to  be  applicKl  to  it,  the  eflc»ct 
upon  the  eye  may  be  less  striking  than  this  statement  of  it  might 
leatl  one  to  anticipate  ;  tlie  vividneas  of  a  travelling  bc»am  of  variable 
intensity  apjx^aring  much  less  tlian  that  of  a  fixed  light  of  ec^ual 
pow«T. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  tho  lamp.^  fitted  to  the  reflec- 
tor?*, being  scMisible  of  the  great  importance  of  securing  their  durabi- 
lity, and  guanling  against  derangement  in  every  particular,  I  spiirtd 
no  pains,  both  in  studying  the  greatest  [)08sible  simplicity  in  their  con- 
trivance, and  also  in  providing  against  the  operation  of  the  usual  de- 
structive agents.  In  the  fir^t  respect,  being  dissatisfitnl  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pattern  first  triwi,  a  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken, 

•  A  n    1S3S.. 

t    Fnrni  1H30  to  1H4I  whrn  th«*  prf'^nt   lij'hthuttM'  w.t«i  '»i>in<«I,  K  tt«  r  Ump^i  ami  nflcc- 

;   Yulf  pnvi<m*  f.^.t  n-.Uv     The  i»rcw.ut  jxjwtnp,  cumporiog  Witli  the  iM/>rorr</ uld  light, 
k  3t?l  3  to  25,  or  tbout  15*  to  1. 

c  I 
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in  tho  course  of  which  various  experimental  new  burners  were  manu- 
factured and  submitted  to  trial,  which  finally  le<l  to  the  adoption  of 
one  which  has  fully  satisfied  my  expectations.  This  contriYance, 
which  from  it8  simplicity  wiU  be  readUy  understood  on  inspection. 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  motion  for  raising  the  wick  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  body  of  the  lamp,  so  as  in  case  of  its  derangement^  to 
admit  of  its  being  thrown  aside,  and  a  spare  one  substituted.  The 
burners  also  are  secured  against  the  usual  corrosion  at  the  point  where 
the  flame  rises,  by  being  tipped  with  platina  ;  and,  as  a  further  se- 
curity against  a  failure  of  the  means  for  generating  the  light,  a  com- 
plete set  of  spare  lamps,  of  a  commoner  kind,  with  iron  tubes,  has  been 
provided  ;  to  be  called  into  use,  in  event  of  the  first  requiring  a  ge- 
neral repair. 

The  machinery  adapted  to  this  apparatus  is  so  designed  as  to  commu- 
nicate a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  frame,  causing  it  to  pass  and  repan 
over  an  angular  space  of  90^.  The  perpendiculars  from  the  different 
faces  of  illumination  being  as  before  stated,  inclined  to  one  another  at 
the  angle  of  45®,  there  would  have  been  an  effectual  provision  for  the 
supply  of  light  to  every  point  of  the  horizon  embraced  by  the  rays  of 
the  two  extreme  faces,  had  45  °  been  the  limit  of  the  arch  traversed ;  but 
I  was  induced  to  prefer  the  wider  sweep,  through  the  quarter  cizde  or 
90®,  by  considering  that  the  action  would  be  more  certain,  were  each 
Point  in  the  azimuthal  circimiferenco  exposed  to  the  light  of  two  seta 
of  rays  ;  while  the  further  advantages  would  be  gained,  1st,  by  the  fa- 
cility which  such  an  arrangement  would  afford  for  varying  the  flashes 
by  the  use  of  crimson  shades,  should  such  a  distinction  ever  become 
necessary  hereafter  ;  and  2ndly,  by  the  greater  regularity  of  the  pe- 
riods of  light  and  darkness,  of  which  the  duration  of  every  aUemnit 
series  is  thereby  rendered  cons f an  f. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  of  strong  construction, 
which  arc  kept  in  motion  by  a  weight,  and  regulated  by  fans,  capable 
of  adjustment  to  the  required  velocity  ;  and  tho  reciprocating  or  iv- 
rcr.se  movement  is  effected  by  the  alternate  action  of  two  vertical  be- 
villetl  wheels  upon  an  horizontal  one  of  double  their  diameter  fixed 
upon  the  spindle  of  the  reflector  frame.  The  certainty  of  this  move- 
ment at  the  periods  of  the  successive  engagement  and  disengagement 
of  each  vertical  wheel  in  turn,  (the  vertical  wheels  turning  on  tlie 
same  arbor,  and  taking  into  opposite  sides  of  the  horizontal  whed, 
half  of  each  of  their  circumferences  being  without  teeth),  is  eaaured 
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by  a  contrivance  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  consisting  of  a  cyclo- 
idal  cam  or  snail  of  a  double  curvature,*  which  acts  upon  a  radial  pin 
projecting  laterally  from  the  side  of  the  horizontal  wheel  above  al- 
luded to.  This  addition  has  the  effect  of  obviating  the  possibility  of 
the  reversing  (vertical)  wheel  failing  to  become  engaged  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  gives  certainty  to  its  action/* 

Among  the  other  objectis  of  interest  is  the  "  Madras 
'^  ^  Observatory,"  which  was  erected  in  1793,  (by  Michael 
Topping,  under  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Directors,)  as  stated 
in  the  original  description,  "  for  Promoting  the  Knowledge  of  As- 
tronomy and  Navigation  in  India."  From  this  account  it  also  ap- 
pears that  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  order  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, William  Petrie,  Esq.,  subsequently  a  Member  of  the  Madras 
Government,  had  erected  an  Observatory  at  his  own  private  expense 
in  1787 — "the  first  establishment  by  any  European  in  the  I^t." 
This  Observatory  with  some  valuable  instruments  he  handed  over  to 
the  East  India  Company,  on  his  proceeding  to  England  in  1789. 

The  present  edifice  is  strongly  built  of  brick  and  chunam.  The 
length  of  the  observing  room  is  60  feet  and  6  inches,  and  its  breadth 
20  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  Observatory  including  the  veran- 
dah, is  76  feet  3  inches,  and  its  extreme  breadth  46  feet  9  inches. 

The  principal  instruments — the  Transit  of  5  feet  and  the  Mural 
Circle  of  4  feet — brought  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  are  placed  on 
massive  granite  supports  to  insure  steadiness. 

A  valuable  Equatorial  instrument  has  since  been  supplied  of  7  J 
focal  length,  and  6  inches  aperture,  by  Lerebours  of  Paris. 

In  1H47,  tt  iK^mianent  Magnetic  Ob8er\'atory  was  erected  to  the 
lastwanl  of,  and  connected  by  a  corridor  with,  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
iK^rvatorv. 

Tills  Observatorj-  li&s  been  under  the  direction  of  the  undermen- 
tioned Gentlemen  : — 

J.  Goldingham,  k.  k.  s. 
Captain  Warren, 
T.  G.  Taylor,  f.  r.  s.  &  a.  s. 
Captain  Jacob,  f.  r.  a.  s. 
Major  Worster,  f.  u.  a.  s. 


*  TbU  t«  the  moft  Dovvl  tjni  iiuporUat  jMirt  of  lL«  tfivcation,  Uiouf b  C^Joiid  Smith  liM 
t4<A  (iwcU  oa  iu 
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It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  error  that  long  existed  with  regard  to 
the  Longitude  of  the  Madras  Observatory. 

Mr.  Goldingham  had  determined  the  Longitude  of  the  Obeorvatory 
to  be  80 "*  17'  13",  or  bh.  21/w.  8*8^.  from  no  less  than  230  obflerra- 
tions  of  the  Eclipse  of  Jupiter's  Sat<3llites,  and  also  about  800  Lunar 
distances. 

The  late  Mr.  Taylor  commenced  a  series  of  obseryations  with  the  5 
feet  Transit  instrument,  and  comparing  his  result,  with  the  simulta- 
neous observations  at  Greenwich  and  Cambridge,  it  appeared  that  the 
Longitude  was  80®  15'  61"  or  5/*.  21/;*.  3*8«.,  which  is  the  Longitude 
(erroneously)  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Riddle  subsequently  compared  further  observations  at  Green- 
wich, and  Mr.  Maclean  at  the  Cape  compared  his.  The  result  was, 
that  they  supposed  the  Longitude  of  Madras  close  on  80**  14'  0". 
This  Longitude  is  assumed  in  the  3rd  edition  of  '  Rapcr's  Navigation.' 

Mr.  Taylor  continued  his  own  observations  with  Moon  Culminating 
Stars,  and  made  further  comparisons  with  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  and 
Hamburgh  ;  and  in  his  Paper,  read  before  the  Astronomical  Society, 
13th  June  1845,  he  shows  that  the  actual  Longitude  is  5^.  20/w.  57 'Sf. 
or  80*  14'  19*5"  ;  being  11 J  seconds  of  time,  or  nearly  3  miles  dif- 
ferent from  the  residt  of  Mr.  Goldingham's  observations. 

The  difFerencc  is  caused,  Mr.  Taylor  believed,  by  a  source  of  error 
which  always  exists  in  observing  Jupiter's  Satellites.  Different  tele- 
scopes give  different  times,  by  several  seconds,  of  immersion  and 
emersion.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  when  he  tried  his  Observa- 
tory telescope,  (5  feet,  DoUond),  with  the  42  inch  telescope  used  by 
Mr.  Goldingham.  Observations  fur  Longitude  by  Moon  Culminating 
Siara,  when  both  limbs  of  the  Moon  arc  observed,  are  much  more  ac- 
curate. 

The  Light  House  is  2  84  Statute  miles  or  2}  minutes  of  Longitude 
east  of  the  Observator}',  and  ships  anchor  about  1  mile  east  of  the 
Light  House,  so  that  80'  18'  00"  or  5//.  21'  12",  may  be  assumed  as 
the  Longitude  of  a  ship  lying  in  the  Madras  Roads. 

The  Madras  Mint  is  situated  in  Peddoo  Naick's  Pet- 
Madras  Mint.         ,   1     .       1  1  /«  iM     1   m  «       «• 

tan,  m  the  north-west  corner  of  Black  Town,  a  locality 
more  easily  identified  by  saying  that  it  is  at  the  opposite  end,  finom 
the  General  Hospital,  of  the  long  narrow  Street,  (Saulay  street)  which 
runs  due  north  from  that  building, — and  is  in  the  immediate  vicmity 
of  the  Seven  Wells. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centur)%  the  Mint  was  main- 
tained in  the  Fort,  and  was  entirely  under  the  management  of  Na- 
tives ;  no  records  were  kept,  and  little  or  nothing  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained respecting  its  history.  About  1802,  tho  office  of  Mint  Master 
was  held  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cassamaijor,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Sub- 
Treasurer,  the  fabrication  of  the  Coins  being  undertaken  by  contract 
with  one  Linga  Chetty.  At  this  time  Mr.  B.  Roebuck,  a  member  of 
tho  Civil  Service,  was  Military  Paymaster  and  Assat/  Master,  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  Coinage  were  of  a  very  primitive  description ; 
the  Silver  was  melted  into  little  buttons,  flattened  by  the  hammer, — 
chipped  to  the  proper  weight,  and  finally  held  between  two  dies, 
the  upper  one  of  which  was  violently  struck  by  a  sledge  hammer. 

About  the  year  1803  or  1804,  a  number  of  accidents  took  place  in 
the  Powder  Mills,  which  then  stood  upon  the  present  site  of  the  Mint, 
ond  it  was  resolved  to  remove  them  altogether  beyond  the  walls  of 
Black  Town.  It  was  also  determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, to  erect  a  new  Mint,  where  the  Powder  Mills  had  stood,  and 
the  old  buildings  were  accordingly  demolished,  and  the  present  Mint 
erected. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  fitting  up  of  the  machiiicr)-, 
great  part  of  which  was  sent  from  Calcutta,  under  the  charge  of  u 
Mr.  D'Costa,  was  u\x)n  tlie  plans  and  under  the  general  superintend- 
once  of  Mr.  RtK^buck,  who  was  api>ointed  the  first  Mint  Master, 
and  by  the  year  1807  all  wan  complete,  and  in  working  order.  Al- 
though a  great  improvement  was  etrected  on  this  occasion,  the 
workmanship  of  the  establishment  was  not  what  would  be  accounted 
eri^ilitablo  in  modem  davs.  The  first  silver  coins  execute<l  were  half 
pag^oda  pii-ccH,  fubrieatiHl  out  of  Spanish  dollars,  but  the  impression 
on  tlie  new  coin  was  so  imix»rfct:t  that  the  marks  of  the  dollar  were 
not  even  obliterated. 

Mr.  Roebuck  remainc^d  in  charge  of  the  Mint  till  1809,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  in  time  gave  way  to  Mr.  Macono- 
chif,  and  he  to  ilr.  McKerrell,  in  1820,  whose  able  management  did 
much  to  improve  the  system  of  check  and  the  general  discipline  of  the 
department,  which  at  this  time  began  to  receive  great  advantage  from 
the  indefatigable  exi'rt ions  of  Dr.  Bannister.  Thwofiicerwas  up{K>intGd 
when  still  a  young  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  aid  tho  Mint  Master,  and 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  scries  of  improvements,  calculated  to  place 
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the  machinery  and  apparatus  on  a  scale  of  efficiency  not  far  abort  of 
that  of  European  establishments  of  the  same  date. 

By  liis  exertions,  furnaces  were  built,  and  the  massive  heavy  iron 
guns  lying  useless  in  the  Arsenal,  run  down  and  converted  into  the 
various  articles  of  wheel  work  and  machinerj',  necessary  to  re-esta- 
blish the  laminating  department  on  an  entirely  new  footing,  (wooden 
gear  being  in  use  prcAdously.)  An  entirely  new  melting  department 
consisting  of  a  new  building,  furnaces,  pairing  machinery,  moulds, 
and  cranes,  was  built ;  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  requisite  for  the 
fabrication  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  was  constructed  and  brought 
into  successful  use,  and  finally  the  method  of  refining  gold  and  silver 
by  the  humid  process,  was  by  means  of  these  new  chemical  agents, 
after  the  most  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mint  Commit- 
tee practically  accomplished. 

Dr.  Bannister  never  held  the  ofiice  of  Mint  Master,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  above  mentioned  unwearied  efforts  in  tho  seirioe  of 
Government  were  made,  was  merely  Mint  Master's  Aasayer  on  a 
small  salary.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Assay  Master,  and  would 
probably  have  been  nominated  to  the  charge  of  the  Mint,  on  its  re- 
establisliment  in  1841,  had  not  his  constitution,  undermined  by  his 
previous  exertions,  given  way,  and  sickness  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  July 
1839. 

After  Mr.  McKerrell,  who  quitted  the  Mint  in  1830,  the  office  of 
Mint  Master  changed  hands  very  frequently,  so  much  so  that  at  one 
period  there  were  14  new  appointments  in  four  years,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  that  the  department  fell  into  great  confusion.  Heno0 
when  an  enquiry  was  made  in  1833,  previous  to  the  introduetioii  of 
the  present  Victoria  currency,  which  is  much  more  difficult  of  ezacu- 
tion  than  the  old  one,  it  was  stated  to  be  impossible  to  execute  it  with 
the  existing  machincrj',  nor  indeed  without  an  entirely  new  Mint,  and 
a  body  of  artisans  to  work  it.  And  the  Government  of  India,  under 
this  alternative,  accordingly  abolished  the  iKnt,  intending  to  supjdy 
the  Madras  currency  from  the  Mint  in  Calcutta.  This  happened  in 
183G. 

A  very  short  time  served  to  convince  the  Homo  authoritiea  of  the 
inexi>ediency  of  this  measure,  and  in  1841  orders  were  rooeiyed  bj 
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tbo  Madras  Qovcrmncnt  to  rc-open  the  establishment,  placing  it  in 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Bannister,  who  in  the  interim  had  assured  them 
that  the  machinery  was  quite  competent  to  execute  the  coinage.  But 
Dr.  Bannister's  health  had  failed,  as  above  stated,  before  the  measure 
could  l)e  carried  out ;  and  all  the  other  officers  who  had  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  Mint,  had  committed  themselves  to  the  opinion  that  tho 
attempt  to  execute  the  new  currency  with  the  existing  machinery  was 
hopcleM.  The  Government  in  this  extremity  applied  to  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Smith,  of  the  Engineers,  the  present  Mint  Master,  who  in 
September  1839,  waa  commissioned  to  make  tho  necessary  repairs, 
and  bring  the  Mint  into  efficient  working  order.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  any  difficulty,  and  the  establishment  has  continued  in 
uninterrupted  action  ever  since  1840. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Mint  contains  all  the  operative  de- 
partments and  machinery  necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  coinage  of 
from  100  to  120  thousand  piecci^  a  day,  with  tho  exception  of  tho 
**  laminating  department,*'  which  is  limited  to  the  coinage  of  only 
']0,000  pieces,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  mechanical  power,  which 
is  at  present  only  supplied  by  bullocks.  This  deficiency  is  now  being 
made  good  by  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  which  will  be  capa- 
ble of  doubling  the  present  j-ield  ;  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
coins  are  always  of  copper,  made  from  straps  procured  in  a  laminat- 
ing state  from  Europe,  the  addition  now  being  made  will  suffice  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  Laminating  department,  as  much  as  will 
ever  be  requiretl  for  a  mixed  coinage,  to  the  full  extent  above  meii- 
tioncil. 

All  thr  rest  of  the  machinery  is  at  present  worked  by  manual  la- 
in mr,  which  in  some  respects  has  its  advantages  over  steam,  but  there 
nre  neverthelcRs  many  of  the  operations  which  afford  scope  for  con- 
diderablo  reductions  in  ex|x?nse,  if  steam  machinerj-  could  be  applied 
to  them. 

The  establishment  consists  exclusively  of  Natives,  with  East  Indian 
Superintendents,  there  being  no  European  subordinate  connected  with 
the  Mint,  except  the  gate  keeper.  The  annual  expenses  vary  with 
the  nature  and  amount  of  work,  but  may  be  taken  un  the  average  at 
al>out  8G,000  Rs.  Tlie  A^siiy  t)ffice  about  :JO,000  mort%  and  tho 
Mint  Committee  Office  about  4,000.  Tot4a  about  120,000  lU.  per 
annum. 
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The  following  atatcmcnt  shows  the  amount  of  Merchants'  Bullion, 
and  "  imcnrrcnt  coins"  belonging  to  Government,  hrovgbt  to  the  Mint 
in  each  of  tlio  last  seven  years,  for  coinage  or  re-coinage. 
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The  next  two  statements  show  the  deliveries  made  to  the  General 
Treasury,  during  the  last  7  years,  distinguishing  the  silver  from  tho 
copper  coins,  and  also  the  whole  Rupee  pieces  from  the  smaller  silver 


corns. 
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The  Mint  receives  credit  only  for  the  actual  iccitjfU  of  the  pieces 
delivered,  and  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  tho  finencBS  of  the 
metal,  specimen  pieces  taken  at  random  to  the  number  of  SO  out  of 
every  lac,  or  1  in  2,000  (formerly  1  in  o,000),  are  sent  to  the  Aany 
Master,  who  makes  a  report  on  each  of  them  as  to  their  weight  and 
linruess.  As  a  further  cheek  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  reports^  a 
few  coins  arc  taken  from  time  to  time  and  sent  to  England,  and  at- 
saved  in  the  Itoval  Mint. 

»Since  the  Mint  was  re-established  11  years  ago,  the  value  of  the 
y^ilver  coinage  has  been  4,18,07,211  Ilupccs.  The  result  of  all  the 
trials  for  the  last  11  years,  shows  the  coinage  to  be  '001738  dwt 
f'f'VCi  ilandard ;  or  in  other  word's  the  coinage  value  is  above  tti&daid 
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Talue,  by  1  Rupee  in  1,2(5,001  or  1]  r*'.<  iii  l.MUu  i? '//,?.  This,  in 
the  418|  tZaes  coined,  is  'i^k^l  Rs,  only. 

The  general  affiiirs  of  the  Mint  are  und*r  a  *•  Mint  Committee"  of 
throe  Civilians,  (two  of  whom  are  the  Accountant  Gc»neral,  and  Sub- 
Treasurer,)  and  a  Secretary.  A  code  of  Kult--  f^r  the  gruidance  of  the 
Mint  Master  was  drawn  up  some  years  a^x  The  executive  L>  lelt  in 
his  hands. 

The  Mint  Committee  have  a  similar  eontroul  over  the  *i&sav  Do- 
partmenty  which  consists  of  an  Assayer  and  Li-*  Deputy.  The  -Vssay 
Office  is  on  the  same  premises  with  the  Mint. 

Private  Bullion  tendered  to  the  Mint  for  coina^_-  is  melted  and 
then  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  ouTier  or  his  Ajrcnt.  From  the 
melted  Bars  samples  are  cut  out,  and  taken  to  the  A.s^ay  3Li^«.r  T\ho 
having  reported  the  fineness,  the  value  oi  the  whole  is  ciikulated. 
A  dcxluction  is  then  made  of  2  per  cent,  on  silver,  and  1  j^.r  cent,  on 
gold*  as  "  Seignorage*'  to  meet  the  expenses  of  c-otnage,  and  a  far- 
ther charge  if  the  bullion  is  of  a  fineness  of  0  dwts.  or  more,  UIoic 
standard,  for  "  refinage.*'  The  net  sum  Li  then  paid  to  the  owner 
from  the  Treasury  at  once. 

No  gold  has  been  coined  at  the  Mint  fur  w^me  yean?.  The  stand- 
ard fineness  is  the  s4me  as  the  ^Id  coinage  of  England,  i.  f.  22  ca- 
rats or  T¥  pure  nietiil.  The  tiniucs^  ot  the  Indian  Mlver  coina^- is 
ilSths  pure  metal  (or  I  i;,  whereas  llie  English  silver  is  TiUhs.  Each 
240th  is  caHeil  a  dwt.  (pennywri«:ht  >*)  tliat  Indian  silver,  in  England 
would  Vk^  rei)orted  2  W.  or  two  du  t .  Wui  m*,  or  below  -  Engli>h )  standard. 
In  the  Indian  coinage,  ever}*  dilfiTtiuv  ol"  1  dwt.  in  the  tinencftf^,  i^i  a 
difilrence  of  i  >1>  Kujk'cs  in  1,U0U.  The  Uujko  is  1>^<»  grains.  2*  13 
UuiK*CH  or  1  UuiKx?  7  Auna.s  weigh  1  oz.  avoir.,  allowing  a  little  for  tho 
wear  of  tlie  coin.  3'iO  newly  cointMl  Uupce.s  weigh  exactly  U  lU?. 
avoir.  Half  and  quarter  KuiKt's  are  also  coincKl,  and  ^  Kupees  or  dou- 
ble Annas.     Tlio  single  Anna  silver  coinage  has  long  been  given  up. 

The  copper  coinage  is  of  single  Pice,  3  Pice,  (or  |  Anna)  and  G 
Pit^e,  (or  J  iVnna).   The  copj^T  ready  loHed  is  sent  out  from  England. 

Grnrral   Iludpi-        T^*^*  whole  building  knomi  a^  the  General  Hospital 
*^  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  the   Fort.     It   mav  be  de- 

8cribc>d  as  two  plane  Blocks  running  north  and  south,  and  connected 

by  one  running  Ix^twinni  and  iH^rjK*ndieular  to  them. 

Tlie  "General'*   Hospital   it^lf  consists  of  the  eastern  Block,  and 

*  JU  S  W.  Uu?  n,iiiias«  Uiargv  u  U'ii  in-r  ivut.,  tad  iv  vu  till  ftl  •O  W,  it  u  0  bO  {kx  cv-at* 
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about  one-half  of  the  perpendicular.  The  remainder  forms  a  Hoepi* 
tal  for  Her  Majesty's  Regiment  in  the  Fort.  The  General  Hospital 
has  a  separate  building  for  Natives,  whether  attached  to  the  Military 
or  not,  one  for  European  and  Indo-British,  and  one  for  Native  fe- 
males. There  arc  also  sick  Officers*  quarters  attached  to  the  Hospital 

The  Hospital  is  in  charge  of  a  Surgeon  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  (the 
latter  is  also  permanent  Assistant,)  both  of  whom  reside  on  the  premises. 
There  are  also  one  Apothecary,  two  Assistant  Apothecaries,  two  Se- 
cond Dressers,  one  Hospital  Serjeant  and  one  Native  nurse  attached 
to  the  Hospital. 

The  wards  are  nine  in  number,  not  including  four  apartments  for  in- 
sane Patients.  Of  these  nine  wards  there  are  five  male  and  one  female, 
for  Europeans  and  Indo-Britons,  and  one  male  and  a  female  ward  for 
Natives.  The  beds  number  in  all  202 ;  127  for  Europeans  and  75  for 
Natives. 

The  complaints  most  commonly  treated  are,  Fevers,  Bowel  Ccwn- 
plaints,  Dysenterj',  Hepatitis,  AflTections  of  the  Brain,  ParalyaiB, 
Chest  Affections,  Venereal,  Fractures,  Dislocations,  Ulcers,  &c. 

The  nimiber  of  Patients  averages  from  eighty  to  a  himdred  ordi- 
narily, but  it  is  much  increased  on  the  arrival  at  the  Presidency  of 
bodies  of  Military  sick  details. 

All  classes  are  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  a  small  fee  g^radoated 
according  to  means,  being  received  from  all  except  paupers. 

The  number  of  each  class  generally  in  Hospital  is — 

Soldiers,  European 20 

Do.      Native 20 

European  Seamen 12 

Civil  Patients  and  Paupers,  )   o- 
European  and  Native  . .  . .  / 
The  Hospital  Serjeant  has  his  quarters  within  the  enclosure.  There 
is  one  European  and  one  Native  Guard. 

There  is  no  Hospital  in  the  Fort,  but  there  is  a  Dispensaiy  in 
charge  of  an  Apothecary  who  has  instructions  to  supply  such  »m*H 
quantities  of  medicine  as  may  be  occasionally  required  by  the  resi- 
dents. All  the  Honorable  Company's  Establishments  in  the  Fort, 
&c.,  have  a  special  claim  to  admission  into  the  Qencral  Hospital, 
when  sick. 

-If  1-  ion  ^^^  Institution  which  faces  the  eastern  entrance  to 

the  General  Hospital,  was  opened  in  1835|  under  the 
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designation  of  "  Madras  Medical  School/*  with  the  object  of  afford- 
ing better  means  of  instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  than  those 
then  existing,  to  Indo-British  and  Native  youths  entering  the  Subor- 
dinate Branch  of  the  Medical  Service.  In  1851  the  complement  of 
ProfMSors  being  complete,  its  designation  was  changed  to  that  of 
"  Madras  Medical  College/' 

The  College  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Medical  Board  ; 
but  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Institution,  the  arrangements 
for  the  courses  of  study  and  delivery  of  lectures,  are  vested  in  the 
College  Council,  which  consists  of  a  President,  (the  Senior  Medical 
Officer  among  the  Professors)  and  of  all  the  Professors  as  Members, 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  building  consists  of  a  Librar}',  two  Lecture  Rooms,  a  Museum 
of  two  rooms,  and  a  Chemical  Laborator}-.  There  is  also  a  Dissect- 
ing Room  attached  to  the  establishment. 

In  1854  the  College  numbered  six  Professors,  and  the  departments 
assigned  to  each  were  : — 1.  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine.  2.  Che- 
mistry. 3.  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  4.  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgerj'.  5.  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  ;  and  6,  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  There  are  three  Assistants  to  the  Professors,  two  of 
them  East  Indian,  and  one  a  Native. 

The  course  of  Lectures  varies  every  year,  but  that  arranged  for  the 
Session  1854-55,  comprised  GO  Ix?ctures,  (mcludiug  Examinations,) 
in  Botany  ;  100  in  Anatomy  ;  200  in  Chemistr)' ;  70  in  Organic  Che- 
mistry ;  100  in  Physiologj- ;  100  in  Materia  Medica;  100  in  Sur- 
gery; l<n)  in  Me<licine  ;  70  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  AVtmion 
and  Children  ;  and  70  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  following 
Table  will  show  the  order  in  which  the  various  subjcH*ts  of  study  are 
j>ursued  as  projwsetl  for  the  Session  under  notice  : — 

J.       r  Ii<*tany Every  Tuciklfly  and  Tlmreday,  from 12  to  I 

'5    .    1  Anatomical    Hrni'inirtra- 

•^  ^  "j      t'vmn  an«l  IMjuk*  tionfl...    Daily     1  to  3 

^  ^    I  Anatomy Every  Monday,  Wtnlnrjiday  and  Friilay 12  to  1 

^       (  Chemist ni- Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  ..  10  to  11 

Organic  Cht-miatry.. .  Wednetday  and  Satur«lay lOtoll 

Phvfiolofry Monday,  Wwln.iMiav  and  Friday 1 1  to  12 

Materia  Mi^lira Tuesday,  Thur»day  and  Saturday 1 1  to  12 

^     J  Anatomy Monday,  Wt'dnnnlay  and  Friday 12  to  I 

Surp-r)- Tuc»day,  Thunniay  and  Saturday 12tol 

Mtdi*  ine Monday,  Wi-dnnklay  and  Fnday I  to  2 

UiitccUona  and  DffflonitnUani.D«i]y  troai  OcWbcr  W  Marcli« 1  to  4 
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Surgorj- Evciy  Tuesday,  Tluii'sday  and  Saturday 12  to  1 

Medicine Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 1  to  2 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 

"Women  and  Children.            Tuesday,  "Wednesday  and  Friday 3  to  4 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  ....            Monday 8to4 

Ginical  Medicine Thursday lto2 

Clinical  Surgery Tuesday lto2 

^.  (3  days  a  week 10  to  13 

Dissections i         rk  ,^.    , 

t         Do 10  to  1 

"Medicine Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 1  to  2 

Midwifery Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 8  to  4 

Diseasesof  the  Eye Monday 3to4 

Medical  Jurisprudence . .  Thursday  and  Saturday 1 1  to  12 

Clinical  Surgery Tuesday 1  to  2 

Clinical  Medicine Thursday lto2 

^I^boratory  Practice Daily 12  to  1 

The  difTorent  classes  of  Students  and  Medical  apprentices,  consiat 
of— 

Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Native  Medical  Pupils. 
Private  Students  (of  all  castes.) 
Stiixjndiary  Students  (Natives.) 

Medical  Apprentices  receive  as  Pay. 

Per  Mensem. 

Paid  Candidates  (before  joining  the  College).  . .  .Rs.    7 
Do.         do.         (after         do.  do.      )....,,  12 

Junior  Medical  Apprentices „  16 

Senior      do.  do.         i>  20 

Naticc  Medical  Papih  reaice, 

3rd  Class Rs.   5 

2nd     do „     7 

1st      do „  10 

Stipe  ml  iart/  Students  (or  Stttdent'^  spreialhf  for  the  Naticc  Sargeoncki.) 

1st   Class Rs.    7 

2nd     do „  10 

3rd     do „  14 

Tlie  period  of  instruction  for  each  Class  is  as  follows  : — 

For  ^[edical  Apprentices 4  years. 

Native  Medical  Pupils 3      „ 

Stipendiary  and  Private  Students 5      „ 

There  is  an  Annual  Qeueral  Examination;  (the  Examinors  not  bong 
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the  Professors,)  for  the  pftiposc  of  qualifying  for  the  Public  Service, 
when  such  Medical  Apprentices  as  pass  the  ordeal,  are  promoted  to 
Assistant  Apothecaries,  and  Native  Medical  Pupils  to  2nd  Dressers. 

Garrison.  Field. 

Rs.  A.  r.  Rs.  A.  P. 

Assistant  Apothecaries  Pay,  per  mensem.  .  55  0  0  70  0  0 

Second  Apothecaries,                      „         .  ,  96  0  0  125  0  0 

Apothecaries,                                  „         .  .115  7  0  145  0  0 

Five  Senior  Apothecaries  on  the  List.  .  .  .250  0  0 

2nd  Dressers  Pay,  per  mensem 24  8  0  29  3  9 

1st   Dressers,             „ 35  0  0  42  0  0 

Of  the  eighteen  appointments  of  Native  Surgeons  at  present  autho- 
rizc<l,  eight  will  be  supplied  from  the  establishment  of  Native  Dressers, 
and  (he  remaining  ten  will  be  open  for  public  competition,  in  both 
cases,  however,  being  limited  to  Candidates  of  pure  Native  descent, 
and  Natives  of  this  Presidency.  Candidates  from  the  establishment 
of  Dressers,  will  be  eligible  for  enrolment  as  Students  in  their  order 
or  seniority  as  First  Dressers,  if  certified  to  be  of  good  character, 
and  ix>sse8sed  of  sufficient  professional  and  general  knowledge  to  jus- 
tify their  admission.  In  the  event  of  no  First  Dressers  being  foimd 
(|ualified,  Second  Dressers  of  not  less  than  10  years*  serWce  in  that 
grade,  may  be  recommended  for  admission  to  College. 

Native  Dressers  are  required  to  pass  two  Sessions  at  College,  pre- 
vious to  presenting  themselves  for  tinal  examination,  for  the  Native 
Surgoncy. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  a  Native  Dresser  be  allowed  to  remain 
lungtT  than  two  Sessions  at  College. 

T/te  Pat/  of  yafire  Sartjionn  is  an  umhr. 

Native  Surgeons Rs.  100 

Seven  years  and  under  fourtei»n „     150 

Fourteen  years  and  upwards „    200 

Medical  Apprentices  arc  not  eligible  to  be  Native  Surgeons,  (they 
are  restricted  to  youths  of  pure  Native  descent.) 

The  number  of  Students  in  the  College  during  the  Session  1*^53-54 
wi\s  as  follows  : 

Medical  Apprentices 82 

Native  Medical  Pupils.  .,•....••••  06 
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Terms  of  Adnmsion  for  Medical  Appretitices. 

Tlie  Examination  (by  the  College  Council)  will  comprise — 

Ist.     Physical  fitness  for  Military  Service. 

2nd.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to  be  tested 
by  writing  to  dictation  and  examination  in  Grammar  generally. 

3rd.     Simple  Arithmetic  with  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

4th.     Elements  of  Geometry. 

5th.  A  knowledge  of  one  at  least  of  three  Native  languages  being 
nindostanee,  Tamil,  or  Teloogoo,  sufficient  to  enable  the  Candidate  to 
speak  fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  correctly. 

Qualifications  required  of  Candidates  for  the  grade  of  Medical  Pupil. 

1st.     Physical  fitness  for  Military  Service. 

2nd.     English  reading  and  Orthography  with  the  meaning  of  words. 
3rd.     English  writing  to  dictation. 

4th.     Reading  and  Writing  in  Arithmetic,  Tamil  or  Teloogoo. 
5th.     The  Elementary  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  either  according  to 
the  European  or  Native  method  of  calculation. 

Rules  for  Stipendiary  Students, 

1st.  They  must  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  their  being  of 
resjxjctable  connections  and  good  character. 

2ud.  They  must  not  be  under  the  full  age  of  sixteen,  nor  above 
twenty-fiv«, 

3rd.  They  must  have  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Vernacular  languages, — a  good  knowledge  of  English,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  it  with  accuracy  and  facility, — ^Arithmetic 
as  far  as  Decimals — a  good  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  India, 
and  a  correct  general  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  loading  facts  of  the  Histories  of  England  and  India. 

4lh.  The  above  standard  of  qualifications  will  be  subject  to  re- 
vision from  time  to  time,  according  as  the  means  of  education  may 
be  increased. 

5th.  Applications  of  Candidates  arc  to  be  made  to  the  Medical 
Board,  by  whom  thoy  will  be  submitted  to  Government,  and  ex- 
aminations will  be  ordered  in  June  or  July  of  each  year,  according  as 

vacancies  mnv  exist. 
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"Military  Male  This  Institution  was  opened  in  1780.  Prior  to  its 
Orphan  ABylum.  formation  a  Charity  School  existed  in  Madras,  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  provided  for  the  education 
and  support  of  a  limited  number  of  the  orphans  of  Europeans  in  India, 
without  reference  to  the  professions  of  the  parents  of  the  orphans. 
On  the  14th  March  1786,  the  Court  of  Directors  in  their  general  letter 
to  the  Government  of  this  Presidency,  took  occasion  to  speak  approv- 
ingly of  a  plan  which  had  been  set  on  foot  at  Calcutta,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  orphan  children  of  that  settlement,  and  recommended 
its  adoption  at  Madras.  On  receiving  these  instructions,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  then  President  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  com- 
municated with  the  Ministers  and  Churchwardens  on  the  subject,  and 
a  vestry  was  held  on  the  13th  July  1787,  when  a  Committee  was 
formed  to  consider  on  the  most  eligible  plan  for  proN^iding  for  the  re- 
lief of  '*  orphan  and  other  distressed  male  children  of  the  military 
belonging  to  the  Madras  establishment,"  an  asylum  already  exist- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  female  orphans. 

Tlie  first  step  taken  by  the  Committee  was  to  obtain  a  return  of  tho 
number  of  boys  on  the  coast,  who  might  be  considered  **  objects  of 
tho  proposed  institution."  This  was  found  to  be  230.  It  was  then 
ascertained  that  the  support  and  education  of  each  boy,  calculating 
on  the  cjtpcriencc  of  tho  actual  cost  of  supporting  the  seminaries  al- 
ready established,  (the  charity  schools  at  the  Presidency,  Trichino- 
poly,  &c.,)  would  be  ten  Rupees  a  month.  Although  certain  of  the 
liberal  support  of  Government,  the  Committee  thought  that  the  pro- 
jwseil  asylum  should  not  be  purely  a  Government  institution,  but  that 
the  public  who  were  mainly  to  benefit  by  it,  should  be  called  upon  to 
coiitributij  towunLs  its  maintenance.  Subscription  lists  were  accord- 
ingly opened  :  contributions  flowed  in  from  all  directions,  and  a  suf- 
ficiuut  amount  having  been  collected.  Government  were  asked  to  de- 
fray one-half  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  each  boy,  the  commu- 
nity undertaking  to  make  up  the  other  half.  The  President  in  Coun- 
cil cheerfully  acquiesced,  but  the  provision  was  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred boys  for  the  time  being.  The  buildings  then  known  as  tho 
Egmore  redoubt,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Committee,  and 
the  Madras  Male  Oqihan  .V5ylum  was  ojKncd  in  1789,  under  tho 
fiuporintendencc  of  Dr.  Andrew  UuU,  kno\^-n  to  the  world  03  the  au- 
thor of  the  system  of  education  which  bears  liis  name. 

Bl 
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Militirv  Female       ^'"*  Institution  was  opened  in  1787,  for  the  mainic- 
Orpiuni  .L^'yluui,    naiicc,  cducatioii,  and  clothincr  of  a  limited  number  of 

^'ltlIaU■(lat  Chit-  /r» 

put  on  tho  Too.    the  Orphans  of  Luropean  officers  and  soldiers  in  India. 

The  funds  of  the  Institution  were  raised  by  subscript 
tious  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number 
of  orphans,  and  the  Government  allowed  a  monthly  donation  of  A 
Eupces  each  for  100  girls  from  1st  March  1788,  and  subsequently 
increased  their  grant  for  15-3  girls,  which  allowance  is  stiU  continued. 

Tlie  foundress  of  the  Institution  was  Lady  Campbell,  who  left  Ma- 
dras in  1780,  but  continued  as  Patroness  of  the  Asylum  daring  her 
life,  at  the  special  request  of  the  GoA'emor  in  Council  and  of  the  La- 
dies Directresses. 

,.,   ,  ,„  Tliese  Institutions,  which  are  now  known  as  the  BUck 

IJlark  Town 

:^i:4i..:niaF(njalo   TowTi  Orphan  Asylums,  originated  in  the  establishment 
n»  urn.  sy  urns.    ^  ^j^^  ^,^^^  1807  of  a  Free  Day  School  for  Boy%^  main- 
tained by  contributions  principally  from  Members  of  the  East  Indian 
community,  and  managed  by  a  Committee  of  that  body.  The  resources 
at  (his  early  period  consisted  only  of  public  subscriptions,  which  be- 
in  p:  carefully  hu'sbanded  and  economically  applied,  left  annually  a  re- 
sidue and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Fund ;  and  in  progress  of  time 
enabled  the  Committee  of  Management  to  establish  the  Female  Asylum 
in  LSlO,  in  which  orphans  were  not  only  to  be  taught^  but  to  be 
clothed,  lodged,  and  maintained.   In  1823  the  Male  A^tylnm  was  open- 
ed.    The  Charity  originally  contemplated  a  provision  for  only  12 
orphans  in  each  ^Vsjlum,  but  this  number  was  extended  as  increasing 
means  pennitted,  until  it  reached  the  present  complement  of  90  chil- 
dren in  each  Institution.     The  interest  accruing  from  the  funded  pro- 
perty and  its  present  chief  means  of  support,  the  contributions  of  the 
public  foi-m  another  means,  but  less  in  amoiuit.     Small  sums  are  abo 
obtained  by  receiving  Boarders,  and  from  needle-work  executed  at  the 
Female  Asylum.     The  Government  have  recently  contributed  500  Bs. 
per  annum,  but  this  aid  is  granted  only  in  yeai*s  when  the  subscrip- 
tions from  other  sources  amount  to  Rs.  1,.^20,  the  average  of  5  years, 
and  thiy  also  allow  the  interest  of  00,oooRs.  from  "Woolley's  bequest, 
on  i1u  condition  of  the  A.'^ylinns  maintaining^,  educating  and  clothing 
U)  childnn  on  that  foundation.     These  Institutions  provide  for  the 
or[)h:iiis  of    Europeans  and  liast  Indians  who  are  not  digiUe  for 
admission  into  the  Mlfitary  Orphan  Asylums,  and  are  managed  by  20 
iJiiccloi-s,  10  of  whom  arc  annually  elected  from  the  subscribersi  2 
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are  Government  Directors,  and  2,  the  Chaplain  and  the  Siirp^n  of 
Black  Town,  are  ex-officio  Directors.  The  childi-eii  are  lodged,  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated  gratuitously.  They  receive  a  plaiu  English 
education  suitable  to  their  position  in  society,  the  elder  boys  are  taught 
in  addition,  the  Elements  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  languages,  and  the 
girls  sewing,  knotting,  and  needle-work  of  everj-  description.  The  In- 
stitutions endeavour  to  provide  for  the  boys,  who  have  attained  tho 
age  of  15,  by  finding  them  employment,  whereby  they  may  maintain 
themselves.  The  girls,  if  not  withdrawn  by  relatives  able  and  willing 
to  provide  for  them,  continue  to  be  maintained  by  the  Charity  until 
marriage.  The  receipts  on  account  of  these  Institutions  in  the  year 
1H53-54,  aniountod  to  Rs.  10,718,  and  the  disbursements  to  Rs.  11,700. 

The  Asylums  are  two  separate  buildings,  a  public  road  intervening. 
They  adjoin  the  Black  Town  Church,  and  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  Chaplain  of  that  district,  who  is  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Fikn.i  in  Need        The  Society  was  originally  formed  by  tlic  Rev.  W. 
fvHuty.  p  Ix)vele88  of  the  T^ondon  Missionarv  Societv  in  1S07, 

but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1813  that  its  operations  were  k^gnn  on  a 
sure  bafiis  under  the  auspices  of  tho  Right  Honorable  Hugh  lllliol, 
then  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.  It  is  supported  sf)lcly  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Tho  object  of  tho  Society  is  the  supprojision  of  ni*  udi- 
city  at  the  Presidency,  and  the  means  employed  for  its  attainment 
are,  personal  investigation  by  the  Committee  of  the  cases  of  all  bog- 
gars  referred  to  the  Society  for  relief;  detection  and  exposure  of  tlio 
pretences  of  unworthy  objects;  rt^ief  of  the  really  necessitoui*,  citlur 
ti*TO|v>mrily  or  iKTmanently  as  tho  case  may  require  or  tht^  funds  of 
tho  Society  admit,  or  by  obtaining  for  applicants  relief  from  other 
Rourees,  or  employment  where  they  are  found  capable  of  working. 
The  opc^rations  of  tho  Society  are  confined  exclusivrly  to  Kiiroin^ans 
and  tlioir  doscondants,  and  to  tlioso  only  who  resi(h>  at  Madras  or  its 
vicinity  ;  but  tlio  Committw  iK)SHeHs  tho  diVn^tionary  i>owor  of  afford- 
ing aid  to  poor  [)er8ons  visiting  Madras  in  seanh  of  nlativiH  or  of  eni- 
j>lo\Tnent,  or  who  are  on  their  wav  back  to  their  own  count rv.  Pen- 
sions  are  granted  to  individuals  fur  a  nhortor  or  longor  ix^riod  as  tlio 
ras<»  may  be,  and  these  are  *^metime«  continu<Hi  for  iifo  aecoixling  to 
circumstances. 

There  are  two  worksliojw  in  (connection  with  tho  Societv,  one  for 
males  and  the  other  for  females — where  a  large  number  of  the  poorer 
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classes  of  East  Indians  arc  cnablod  to  cam  a  small  subsistence.  The 
female  workshop  is  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting,  but  the  results 
of  the  other  branch,  from  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  men  are  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  handicrafts  except  rattan  work  and  rope 
making,  are  xmsatisfactory.  These  workshops,  however,  have  effect- 
ed much  good,  and  have  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  many  from  the 
paths  of  idleness  and  vice. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  reported  to 
be  (1854)  in  a  declining  state. 

Tho  :^ronogar  ^^^  8^^^  years  previous  to  the  year  1808,  there  ex- 
Choultrj'.  isted  an  Institution  known  as  the  "  Ifative  Poor  Fund," 
for  tho  relief  of  the  needy  and  infirm.  Tho  pecimiary  resources  of 
which  having  failed  in  that  year,  the  Government  in  order  to  provide 
against  a  similar  occurrence,  liberally  set  apart  tho  sum  of  70,0(M> 
liupccs,  as  funded  capital  for  the  support  of  an  Institution,  having 
for  its  object  tlio  maintenance  of  pauper  Natives,  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  from  age,  blindness,  or  other  bodily  infirmity.  On  this 
bum,  ten  per  cent,  interest  was  allowed,  and  is  still  continued.  Thus 
originated  the  present  institution  known  as  the  "  Monegar  Choul- 
try ;'*  and  was  thenceforth  placed  under  the  supen-ision  and  manage- 
ment of  a  Committee  annually  selected  and  appointed  by  Oovcmment. 
With  the  aid  of  the  interest  of  the  funded  capital,  tho  munificent 
annual  donations  of  His  Highness  the  Nabob,  (1,050  Kupccs),  and  the 
contributions  and  subscriptions  of  the  public,  the  institution  has  for 
the  lust  4G  years,  been  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  reficuing  from 
t^tanation,  and  all  its  attendant  miseries,  some  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Native  jjoor.  There  is  besides  attached  to  the  Choultry 
a  Native  Infirmary,  which  was  originally  established  by  Surgeon  Un- 
derwood, and  supported  by  public  contributions,  and  which  was  aub- 
sequcntly  blended  with  the  institutibn.  There  is  ako  an  asylum  for 
the  reception  of  Idiot  and  liUiiatic  paupers, — likewise  a  Lazaretto,  or 
LeiH'r  Hospital,  the  cxix^nses  of  this  latter  branch  of  tho  charity 
were  formerly  Iwrnc  by  the  fund.s  of  the  Monegar  Choultry,  but  have 
been  subsequently  relieved  by  Government.  There  is  a  Surgeon  at- 
taehal  to  the  Infirmary,  besides  a  subordinate  medical  staff. 

ijui  aati-Mi  So-        This  S<K'iety  was  formed  early  in  the  year  1852,  by 

*''^^-  Sir  William  AV.  JUirton,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Her 

Majest y*s  Court  of  this  rresidency,  with  the  avowed  object  of  en* 

(•(•urajring  the  emigration  of  ]'2ast  Indianti  to  Sydney ;  and  amongst 
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the  schemes  devised  for  the  amelioration  of  this  deserving  and  in- 
creasing class  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  in  India,  this  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  liberal ;  and  for  which  they  are 
entirely  indebted  to  the  pliilanthropy  and  benevolence  of  the  Judge, 
who  keenly  felt  the  necessity  of  opening  some  new  field  of  employ- 
ment for  the  more  distressed  portion  of  that  community,  which  was 
denied  them  in  their  mother  countrJ^  From  local  causes,  this  class  of 
East  Indians  are  incapable  of  field  labour,  or  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  ordinary  laborers  of  the  country,  there 
being  a  redundancy,  nor  can  they  as  tradesmen,  mechanics  or  arti- 
zans  undersell  the  Natives,  or  even  obtain  employment  as  domestic 
servants  for  tVidoor  work,  on  wages  suflSciently  remunerative  to  pro- 
vide them  with  those  necessaries  of  life,  to  which  they  have  have  been 
accustomed.  Under  these  circumstances.  Sir  William  Burton's  be- 
nevolent efforts  were  liberally  supported  ;  and  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year,  the  first  band  of  Emigrants,  of  about  50 
or  GO,  left  Madras  for  Sydney,  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices. 
Tlio  result  of  this  adventure  having  proved  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  Colonists,  as  well  as  to  the  Emigrants  themselves ;  with 
the  aid  of  the  Madras  and  the  Colonial  Oovcnimeuts,  one  hundred 
more  of  this  class  were  embarked  for  the  same  destination  on  the 
.'JOth  August  18»>4  ;  but  as  the  undertaking  is  necessarily  attended 
with  large  expenditure  of  money,  it  is  apprehended  that  it  cannot, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  carried  out  to  that  extent  as  to  render 
it  of  genend  benefit. 

Til.   Mfirinoor  This  Institution  was  established  in  the  year  1851, 

Nttval  Sch.K.1.  by  Captain  Christopher  Biden,  the  Master  Attendant 
of  this  Port,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emplojTnent,  at  sea,  for 
Mast  Indian  Lids,  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  It  has  done,  and  is 
doinp-,  much  good  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner.  About  250 
Luis  liave  already  passed  the  school,  and  have  been  apprenticed  to 
Commanders  of  shi|>8  in  the  Royal  Na>T,  the  Merchants'  Sea  Ser- 
vice, and  Coasting,  or  Country  Scrnee.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the 
lads,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  thif*  valuable  institution, 
Ix'ing  orphans  or  paupers,  are  admitted  as  frtM?  boarders  in  the 
M."h()ol ;  they  undergo  training  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  seamen,  arc 
cHM*aj<ionallv  f^cnt  afloat  to  vejvsels  in  the  roadstead,  and  on  short 
voyages,  and  are  afterwanls  apprenticed  or  shipped  on  wages  accord- 
int^  to  circumstances.     It  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  observe 
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that  llu:  (Ic'sigiiation  East  Inrlians,  is  now  applied  to  those  bom  in  the 
country,  the  oftspring  of  Europeans  and  of  their  descendants  by  in- 
ti^rmarriages ;  and  in  almost  cverj'  part  of  southern  India,  where 
EuropeanH  have  traced  their  course  the  East  Indians  are  to  bo  found. 
They,  at  present,  form  a  large  class  and  have  the  character  for  in- 
telligence, probity,  and  loyalty,  and  some  by  their  energy,  industry, 
and  perseverance,  have  attained  the  benefits  resulting  from  these 
qualities  ;  but  the  great  majority  are  poor  and  in  distressed  circum- 
stances. Considering  their  origin,  as  the  descendants  of  the  domi- 
nant race,  and  belonging  to  the  same  Christian  Faith, — and  their  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  action, — and  forming  as  they  do,  the  link  be- 
tween the  governing  power  and  the  Natives  of  the  oountry»  they 
have  long  regretted  that  their  services  are  not  more  generally  availed 
of  by  Government  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  State ;  for,  at  present, 
with  some  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  generally  employed  as  pidi- 
narj'  Clerks  and  Copyists  in  Public  Offices,  or  enlisted  in  the  Native 
Army  as  Drummers,  Fifers,  Musicians,  and  Farriers.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  the  highest  mental  cidture,  and  under  proper  stimuli,  they 
have  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order — they  have  not  only  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  Uncovenanted  Assistants  in  Public  Offices,  but  like- 
wise in  tho  science  of  Medicine — as  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  (Na- 
tive Judges),  Magistrates,  Attorneys  or  Solicitors,  Military  Officers, 
Survcyoi's,  Linguists,  &c.  Their  capacity  and  character  would,  they 
confidently  believe,  secure  an  abundant  recompense  for  any  pains  that 
might  be  taken  to  give  them  a  better  status.  Much  sympathy  has 
been  excited  in  England  for  the  Hindoos  of  this  country,  but  in  the 
contest  of  parties  the  position  and  claims  of  the  East  Indian  com- 
munity have  been  greatly  lost  sight  of.  When  they  were  com- 
jMiratively  sniall  in  number,  and,  generally  spi'aking,  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced iu  education  as  at  pix'seut,  uiul  despite  their  depressed  con- 
dition, thev  have  not  fuileil  to  elicit  tho  tcstimonv  of  some  of  the 
fjreatest  Indian  Statesmen.  Wlien  ^^Tlting  ol'  tliis  class  Sir  John 
Malcolm  made  the  following  observations  : — 

"  A  just  and  generous  Government  will  not  however  have  rooourse 
'*  to  that  narrow  principle  whieli  apportions  benefits  by  the  power  any 
"  cla^«  of  its  subjects  have  of  enforcing  them,  nor  will  it  withhold  any 
"  reasonable  boons,  because,  it  is  ofiended  by  the  temper  in  which  they 
'*  are  solicited.  Acting  on  different  grounds,  it  will  give  to  tlus»  as 
'*  to  any  other  class  of  its  subjects,  that  consideration,  which  is  doc  to 
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"  their  condition,  and  which  fulfils  their  reasonable  hopes  without  a 
**  sacrifice  of  any  essential  interest  of  the  empire." 

And  the  lato^^Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  in  a  Minuto 
of  Council  dated  31st  December  1824,  made  the  following  forcible  and 
truthful  observations : — 

"  With  what  grace  can  you  talk  of  your  paternal  government  of  In- 
"  dia,  if  you  exclude  the  descendants  of  European  fathers  by  Native 
"  mothers  from  all  offices ;  and  if,  over  a  population  of  50,000,000,  you 
**  enact  that  no  one  but  a  European  shall  order  any  punishment  P  Such 
'*  an  interdiction  is  a  sentence  of  degradation  on  a  whole  people,  from 
"  which  no  good  can  arise." 

And  that  distinguished  Statesman,  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe,  when  ad- 
dressing a  deputation  of  the  class  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

**  That  you  should  be  considered  or  consider  yourselves  a  separate 
*'  class,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented ;  not  less  is  it  so  for  that  there 
"  should  be  any  distinctions  or  separations  of  any  kind  in  this  empire. 
*'  It  must  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every  man  connected  vnih  India, 
**  that  all  classes,  Native,  East  Indian  and  European,  should  be  united 
**  in  one  bond  of  brotherly  love.     If  any  feelings  too  natural  to  bo 
*'  wondered  at,  caused  by  the  dominion  of  foreigners,    or  difference  of 
'*  religious  customs,  manners  and  education,  render  this  union  at  pre- 
'*  sent  difficult  or  unnattainable,  with  respect  to  our  iS^'aficc  brethren, 
**  we  can  only  hope  that  such  difficulties  may  in  time  be  surmounted. 
**  Ay  fffpoii  gorernnunf  tnni  the  oijoymcnt  of  equal  rights.     But  there  is 
*'  no  reason  why  Vax&X  Indians  and  Europeans,  \i  equal  justice  be  dealt 
*'  to  both,  fihould  not  lx»  joined  in  most  cordial  union,  or  trhy  atiy  dis- 
**  fuirfion  hitmen  thiin  should  ever  cxiat.     But  if  your  eommunitv.  gen- 
♦•  tUinen,  wore  to  Ix*  recognised  as  separate,  it  is  one  of  which  you  have 
*'  much  reason  to  be  proud.     Judging  from  what  has  come  under  my 
own  observation,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  community  in  which  there 
is  more   ref^pcctahility  of  character  or  ks^  apj)arefitlt/  of  crime  or  f/«- 
icorthy  conduct.     In  official  ability  and  efficiency  you  yield  to  none, 
'*  and  in  all  pursuits  and  professions,  in  arts  and  in  arms,  you  have 
*'  representatives  of  whom  any  community  might  justly  boast.     You 
*'  have  an  extensive  share  in  the  public  business  connected  with  the 
"  administration  of  the  government  of  the  country,   and  the  acknow- 
*'  Icilgomcnt  of  ihc  luhc  of  your  co-opaation  has  lony  been  atahli$hcd, 
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'*  is  daily  incrcasi/ig,  and  cannot  fail  ctcntuaUy  to  produce  for  you  wh 
**  portant  and  beneficial  results.^* 

And  Qcnefal  Fraser,  late  Resident  at  the  Nizam's  Court,  and  one 
of  the  longest  resident  Military  Officers  in  India,  with  ample  oppor- 
timitics  of  knowing  the  East  Indian  character,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  To  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  not  in  the  recognised  service  of  the 
"  British  Government,  I  tender  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
**  have  done  me.  You  belong  to  a  class  of  our  fellow  subjects  which 
"  though  not  in  the  Covenanted  Service  of  the  Honorable  Company, 
"  is  in  every  way  entitled  to  resjKXjt ;  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not 
"  very  distant  when  much  of  that  invidious  distinction  which  now 
"  exists  will  cease  to  be  known,  and  when  you  will  obtain  a  large  par- 
"  ticipation  in  those  privileges  which  are  amply  duo  to  your  merit." 

The  Madras  This  Institution  was  established  on  the  1st  May  1838, 

Home.  ^J^^  f^j.  j^^  present  usefulness  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to 

the  zeal  and  energy  of  Captain  C.  Biden,  the  Master  Attendant.  It  is 
greatly  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  from  the  public,  to- 
wards which  also  the  Government  liberally  contribute  100  BiS.  per 
mensem.  The  Home  is  designed  for  seamen  generally  of  all  coon- 
tries,  and  for  soldiers  and  their  families  visiting  Madras  on  a  temporary 
Bojoum.  All  other  classes  are  excluded  from  the  advantages  permit- 
ted to  inmates.  Sailors  who  are  ascertained  to  be  not  undeserving, 
yet  destitute  are,  if  not  provided  for  by  Government,  fed,  boarded, 
and  clothed  gratis,  others  who  are  able  to  pay  their  way  are  bound  to 
do  so  ;  and  all  are  required  to  take  service  on  any  vessel  in  the  roads 
wanting  hands  on  terms  determined  by  the  proper  Marine  authori- 
ties.    Any  num  refusing  service  is  expelled. 

GoTcmmcnt  This  Institution  is  so  called  because  it  is  purposed 

Central  Museum,  shortly  to  estabUsh  numerous  Local  Museums  through- 
out  Southern  India,  which  shall  all  communicate  with  this  the  parent 
establishment.  It  originated  in  1851,  in  a  proposal  by  Dr.  E.  Balfour, 
and  nearly  30,000  specimens  in  all  departments  of  Science  and  Art 
have  already  been  collected  in  it.  It  comprises  a  Natural  History 
Museum  ;  a  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  ;  a  Museimi  of  Geographic 
cal  Geology  ;  a  Public  Library ;  a  Coin  department,  and  a  Gallery  of 
Sculptures.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  consists  of  departmenta 
of  Geology,  PalaDontolog)^  Mineralogy,  Ornithology,  Conchology  and 
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Ichthylogy.  The  Geological  department  already  forms  a  very  exten- 
Bive  collection  ;  the  specimens  illustrative  of  the  Aqueous  Formations, 
and  of  the  Volcanic,  Igneous,  and  Metamorphic  Series  of  Rocks,  being 
ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  the  fossils,  of  which  a 
catalogue  has  just  been  published,  are  particularly  numerous  and 
many  of  them  valuable. 

The  Museum  of  Oeographical  Geology  has  been  formed  from  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  provinces  com* 
prised  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  contains  already  about  5,000 
specimens  from  the  Civil  and  Military  divisions  held  by  the  Madras 
army,  all  of  them  arranged  in  separate  cases  where  the  geological 
features  of  every  locality  can  be  separately  examined,  and  it  is  daily 
increasing  in  size  and  interest. 

The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  is  arranged  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  1851  under  four  sections,  viz. 
I.  Raw  Materials,  in  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Aninial  Kingdoms ; 
IF.  Machinery;  III.  MANTFAcnREs ;  and  IV.  Sculpture,  Modei^s 
and  the  Pi.\.stic  Art  ;  and  contains  about  10,000  specimens,  all  of 
them  having  some  relation  to  the  wants  and  occupations  of  mankind. 
This  Museum  will  do  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  raw  and 
manufactured  products  of  this  country.  Dr.  Balfour  has  had  the 
honorar}'  charge  of  the  Central  Institution  ever  since  its  origin,  but  the 
Hulariod  officers  consist  of  a  Cunitor,  Assistant  Curator,  and  a  Mounter, 
with  clerks  and  attendants,  all  Nativ(»s  of  the  countrj-.  Reports  are 
made  to  Government  half-yearly.  Tlu'  first  publishwl  report,  In 
l^^'iJ,  gave  the  details  of  the  Museum  ;  in  the  second,  in  18oi{,  there 
wa.^  a  hifttor}'  of  the  origin  of  the  Institution  ;  the  thinl,  also  in 
IS'i'i,  contained  a  description  of  the  Marbles  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
denc  V  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  1854,  contained  a  historv  of  the  Iron  Ores 
and  Iron  and  Steel  of  S)uthern  India,  and  we  learn  from  a  Circular 
that  the  Woods  of  Southern  India  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
ri'jxjrt. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  from  i\  to  9  a.  m.  and  12 
to  i\  r.  M.,  and  the  interest  wliit  h  the  comnninitv  take  in  the  Insti- 
tution  is  evinced  by  the  incrcuf^inj^  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilegt*. 
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VISITORS  IN  THE  YEAR. 


I 


1851 


Jjost  six  months. 


I  1852  '  1853  I  1854 


530 


2,906  ,  20,096  35,000 


Grand  Total  of 
the  3^  yean,  j 


58,532 


Tho  Government  Central  Museum,  as  a  whole,  though  only  in 
its  infancy,  has  made  very  remarkable  progress,  and  is  a  credit  to 
Madras. 
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CHINGLEPUT. 

Tins  district  lies  between  the  parallels  of  12®  and  LP  North  ;  on 
the  sea  coast.  Part  of  it  is  to  the  north,  and  part  to  the  south  of 
Madras. 
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The  district  of  Cbiiiglcput  is  yet  often  culled  "  The  Jaghire."  It 
was  originally  obtained  as  such  in  the  year  1763,  from  the  Xabob  of 
Arcot,  in  return  for  the  services  rendered  him  and  his  father  by  the 
Company,  and  the  giant  was  in  17G5  confirmed  by  a  SttnfiHd  from 
the  Great  Mogul. 

The  British  Goveniment  did  not  at  once  take  charge  of  their  now 
acquisition,  but  rented  it  to  the  Nabob  on  renewed  leases  generally 
from  year  to  year. 

His  system  of  management  was  of  the  same  oppressive  and  unjust 
character,  which  marked  the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  own  teni- 
tor}%  the  Carnatic.  It  exhibited  throughout  a  scene  of  boundless  ex- 
action and  rapacity,  on  the  pail  of  the  Government  and  its  officers  ;  of 
evasion,  on  that  of  the  inhabitants  ;  or  of  collusion  between  them  and 
the  public  servants  ;  while  the  revenue  diminished  every  year  with  the 
cultivation.  The  husbandman  was  entitled  to  a  certain  standard  share 
of  the  crop,  but  a  considerable  proiK)rtion  of  it  was  extorted  from  him 
imder  the  varied  devices  of  ufsuai  a8f<css?ticnf,  fixed  asHCSHment^  additioml 
(iHHiSsmcufy  dtfrbffr  erpe/tses,  and  by  private  contributions  levied  by  the 
rcAxnuc  officers,  for  their  own  use.  WHien  the  Court  of  Directors  issued 
instructions  in  the  year  1775  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George, 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Circuit  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
Kortheni  Circars,  they  directetl,  in  the  same  instructions,  that  such 
Committee  shoidd  extend  its  enquiries  to  the  Jaghire,  stating  that 
many  considerations  induced  them  to  keep  that  territory  under  their 
immediate  management  :  that,  imless  the  Nabob  agreed  to  such 
arrangements  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  mutual  advantage,  ihey 
would  no  longer  consent  to  his  renting  the  Jaghire ;  and  that  the 
Committee  of  Circuit  should  have  full  liberty  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  ascertain  its  real  produce  and  revenue,  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  instructions  respecting  the  Northern  C*irear». 
During  the  time  it  was  held  by  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Barnard,  an  Engineer 
officer,  was  employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the  lands,  which  he  com- 
pleted ill  1770.  This  sui'vey  may  be  considered  to  have  thrown  much 
more  light  on  a  very  intricate  subject  of  investigation,  than  a  first 
attempt  could  be  exixjcted  to  afford,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and 
it  wu?i  hiyhly  creditable  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  liarnard.  lie  possess- 
v(l  li)  aulhority  In  the  district,  to  aid  him  in  tlio  prosecution  of  his 
^.luiuiriLs;  dillii'uUics  were  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Nabob;  and 
ihj  uiily  -iources  of  iiitellij'.ui.c  to  whivh  he  could  resort,  were  the 


statemeuU  of  ihc  curnums  and  inliubitants  ;*  which  wqyc  of  course 
fabricated  to  sctvo  their  o^vn  view:^.  The  survey  was  in  fact  under- 
taken  with  a  view,  rather  of  forming  some  tolerable  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  country,  than  of  ascertaining  with  precision,  aflairs  of  revenue 
detail. 

^^^lcn  the  Committee  of  Assigned  Revenue  was  appointed  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1780,  to  manage  the  Nabob's  possessions 

in  the  Camatic*  the  Jaghiro  was  placed  in  their  hands. 
Fort  St.  Ooorgo,    In  1783,  they  let  out  the  coimtry  in  fourteen  large 

•Mil  June  1784;     j-,  ,  «     .  .    .  .  .  ^ 

r.'th  Jan.  1786 ;    I'arms  on  leases  of  nine  years,  at  mcreasmg  rents.     In 

J  ith  Oct.  1786.     ^|j^  following  year,  a  Company's  servant  was  appointed 

R»  vonuo  CoiM,    nt  the  instance  of  the  Committee,  as  Resident  in  the 

2?<th  July  1789.       ^      ,  .         .  -  ,  ,  ,      .       ,      . 

Jaghire,  in  order  to  see  that  the  several  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  cowles  or  leases,  were  put  into  execution.  The  Jaghiro 
was  twice  invaded  by  Ilyder  Ali ;  in  17G8,  and  in  the  war  of  1780, 
when  he  entered  it  with  fire  and  sword.  On  the  termination  of 
tlie  btter  war,  in  1784,  hardly  any  other  signs  were  left  in  many 
jMirts  of  the  countr}'  of  its  having  been  inhabited  by  human  beings, 
than  the  bones  of  the  bodies  that  had  been  massacred,  or  tho 
naked  walls  of  the  houses,  choultries,  and  temples,  which  had  been 
burnt.  To  the  havoc  of  war,  succeeded  the  affliction  of  famine; 
and  the  emigrations  arising  from  the^e  successive  calamities,  nearly 
di  |)opuluted  the  district.  <  )n  the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  in 
ITHG,  the  general  charge  and  control  of  affairs  was  confided  to  a 
Sui)erintendent  with  a  clerk,  being  also  a  Company's  servant,  tho 
Ile»idt'nt  still  continuing  to  discharge  the  duty  fonnorly  allotted  to 
him.  nie  districts  were  soon  afterwards  placed  under  the  sole  charge 
of  the  Supt'riutendeut.  In  1788,  the  Jaghire  was  formed  into  two 
(liNi^ioUH,  and  each  placcnl  under  a  C^Jlector  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  it  wa^  divided  into  t/tnr  Ciillectorships,  and  the  office  of  Super- 
int<*ndent  was  abolished.  At  this  time,  the  renters,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, had  rejieati'iliy  failed  in  their  pajTuents  under  the  leases  for 
nine  years.  Their  estates  were  sequestrati*d,  and  several  of  them 
put  into  conlincment.  From  1783,  when  the  leases  were  granted,  to 
17H1),  the  net  receipt^i  int4»  the  treasur}'  had  not,  on  an  average,  ex- 
ceeded one-fourth  of  the  sum  at  which  ihiy  were  valued  in  the  grants 
of  tho  Nabob.  The  districts  wen*  then  rented  by  tho  Collectors,  to 
the  inhabitant**,  in  smaller  i)ortious  than  fonucrly,  on  leases  for  thrco 

VCttT^j. 
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,,  T»  Til  1790,  the  Ja rehire  was  formed  into  two  Collector 

r«.(  (iinir\    .'Hst     sbips  Called  nortlicm  and  southern ;  and  the  scttlementA 

^'  yielded  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue  for  the  years 

171)1-2,  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  year's  settlement.     The  amount 

at  which  it  was  rented,  was  however  much  l>elow  its  former  value. 

lipvcnuc  Lot-  In  1793,  Assistants  were  appointed  to  the  Collectors ; 
Grori^o.  9th  Oct.  ^^^  ^  November  1794,  the  country  was  placed  under 
^'*^^-  tlie  solo  management  of  Mr.  Lionel  Place. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  old  leases  may  not  be  out  of  place.  From 
the  time  tlic  Jaghire  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Nabob,  until 
thi»  administration  of  its  affairs  bv  ilr#  Place,  verv  little  had  been  done 
for  improving  its  condition  ;  nor  had  any  steps  been  taken,  with  the 
exception  of  Jlr.  Barnard's  survey,  for  obtaining  an)'  real  information 
of  its  concerns. 

rvovonu-  Tm-         The  renters  to  whom  it  was  fanned  in  1783,  were  men 

«.<  iliiiL'-sof  .'>»»th  .    ,  i»    1      <■        . 

iSijii.  i7.s«;.,  mi'i  of  very  low  origin,  needy,  and  ignorant  of  the  Dusinc^ 
21th  Acm.  1780.    .^  ^^.j^j^^^  ^,^^y  j^^j  engaged.     AVTien  the  Committee  of 

Assigned  licvenue  received  proposals  for  renting  it,  they  were  not 
j>os?(.  ssod  of  any  materials  that  could  properly  guide  their  judgment, 
in  fixing  the  rents.  After  therefore,  rejecting  such  offers  as  appeared 
extravagantly  high,  I  hey  were  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  those 
of  such  bidders,  whose  proposals  were  equal  to  the  supposed  value  of 
the  lands.  The  extreme  necessities  of  Government  obliged  them  also, 
on  renting  out  the  Jaghire,  to  call  upon  the  leases  to  deposit  sums  of 
moncv  in  the  treasur\',  bv  wav  of  advance,  on  account  of  their  rents, 
whicli,  ill  addition  to  t lie  supplies  which  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  raising  f<n'  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  country,  threw  many  of  them  into  great  distress  at  the  very  com- 
moiicomciit  of  their  engagements  ;  and  being  wholly  unversed  in  the 
intricacy  f»i'  rovenue  affairs,  they  were  lo.st  in  confusion  ;  because  sub- 
V  .  t  to  all  the  imi^sitions  which  the  experienced  artifice  of  the  inha* 
bitiints  could  put  upon  them. 

The  calamities  of  the  war  of  1780,  occasioned  the  resort  of  almost 
the  whole  sur^i\ing  population  of  the  Jaghire  to  lladras,  and  induced 
niaiiv  of  the  inhabitants  to  dispose  of  their  interest  in  the  land,  for 
pirliiil)s  a  month's  subsistence,  and  often  less.  "WHien  peace  was  re- 
stored, tlu^  same  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  cidtivatc  the  lands  they 
had  thus  suM,  on  the  condition  of  the  most  unqualified  dependence 
on  the  purchasei^s.      These  purchasers   were  the  ihtbai^heB  or  their 
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agents  ;  and  under  this  denomination  was  included  the  principal  do- 
mestics in  the  service  of  a  European.  Through  the  means  of  tliesc 
relations,  they  continued  to  retain  the  property  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  villages  ;  and  by  the  pretended  importance  which  they 
were  enabled  to  assume,  through  their  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
they  kept  the  inhabitants  in  complete  subjection.  Some  individuals, 
the  most  intriguing  and  aspiring  of  the  dubashes,  attempted  to  set 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  Nabob.  They  found  means  to  intro- 
duce their  own  aumildars,  and  other  servants,  into  the  management 
of  the  country ;  fomented  quarrels  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
renters,  and  thus  established  an  authority,  far  more  eflfectual,  than 
that  of  the  Government  of  Madras.  After  a  little  time,  these  quar- 
rels subsided,  or  at  least,  reached  not  the  ears  of  Government  ;  whose 
principles  were  so  little  known,  or  so  easily  misrepresented  to  the  in- 
liabitants,  that  their  complaints  were  addressed  to  the  dubashes  tliem- 
solves,  who  became  the  arbiters  of  all  duties. 

Towards  establishing  their  authority,  the  dubashes  thought  it  ne- 
cessar}'  to  give  way  to  the  pretensions  of  the  inliabitants  regai^ding 
their  share  of  the  crops,  as  any  thing  like  an  enquiry  into  their 
rii^^hts,  would  have  defeated  their  project  of  supplanting  the  power  of 
riovi-rnment,  and  tliereby  making  the  Jaghire  a  projx^rty  to  t hem- 
s' Ives.  This  gave  rise  to  various  animosities  among  the  inliabitants. 
( )ne  man  advanced  pretensions  for  himself  and  precluded  the  rest  ; 
pn»jK-rty  having  been  once  thrown  into  confusion  was  easily  invad- 
e<l.  In  this  Btate  of  things  tlie  dubash  was  pampered  by  both  par- 
ties. His  cows  were  sent  to  feed  and  fatten  at  the  ex|K^nse  (»i'  his 
cll«'nts,  and  their  carts  and  servants  employed  in  liismTvice  for  what- 
ever puqxKses  he  pleased,  Ills  favor  Ix-ing  the  only  return  expected. 

The  underling  duhaslies  playc^l  tlio  same  part  on  a  lesser  scale  ;  so 
tliat.  when  the  Company's  Civil  Servants  were  sent  to  the  manage- 
m<  nt  yf  the  Jagliire,  tlie  jnnto  had  b<vome  so  formidable  that  no 
one  Would  venture  to  provoke  its  wrath.  In  the  progress  of  this  o<li- 
ous  system,  the  former  leaders  c)f  the  inhabitants  in  a  great  measure 
lost  thtir  influence,  or  nuiiulaincHl  it  only  by  sho^n'ing  u  difference  to 
a  H  t  of  upstart  duba.slies  wlio  but  the  otiier  day  were  subservient  to 
tin  in,  for  manv  of  them  had  risc^n  from  Ix'ing  common  ryots.  No- 
thing could  l)e  mon*  irksome  to  tin*  liead  men  of  villap  s  tlian  this 
liunnliation  ;  but  it  wa**  inqvo-^sililo  in  sueli  a  state  of  things,  they 
could  resume  their  proper  place  in  society. 
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It  was  an  evil  to  eradicate  wliicli,  both  in  that  district  and  in  the 
Carnatic,  formed  a  leading  object  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Tlobart.  On  the  apiK)int.ment  of  Mr.  Place  to  the  CoUcctorahip  ol 
the  Jaghire^  his  particular  attention  was  therefore  caUed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  accomplishing  so  salutar^^  a  purpose  in  that  portion  of  terri- 
tory. Ilis  efforts,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  a  Tigor  and  firmness 
of  proceeding  which  could  alone  ensure  them  any  succeBS,  appear  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  liberating  the  inhabitants  from  the  power  of  a 
faction,  whose  views  and  machinations  were  alike  hostile  to  their  wel- 
fare and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  report  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  8th  June  1799,  occupies 
a  whole  volume,  and  contains  much  interesting  information. 

In  1802,  a  Permanent  Assessment  was  introduced,  and  64  Mootahs 
or  Estates  parcelled  out  paying  to  Government  annually  from  7>000  to 
16,000  Rupees  each.  From  the  incapacity  of  the  Proprietors,  and  domes- 
tic feuds,  most  of  these  fell  into  arrears,  and  have  been  purohaaed  bj 
Government :  so  that  at  present  it  is  a  ryotwar  district.  The  ancient 
Tamil  tenure  of  Meerossee  still  exists  in  Ghingleput,  though  not  so 
fully  recognised  as  in  Tanjore. 

The  district  in  general  is  low  and  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  hills ;  the  soil  is  very  indifferent,  being 
sandy  with  large  detached  masses  of  granite  projecting  in  many 
places.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  it  is  dry,  and  from  want  of  water, 
uncultivated  ;  but  cocoanut  and  palmjTa  trees,  native,  of  such  soils  are 
abundant,  and  thrive  without  much  trouble. 

The  Palar,  whose  source  is  in  Mysore  (near  that  of 
the  Pennar).  It  passes  Arcot,  Wallajohbad  and  Ghin- 
gleput, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Sadras.  The  other  rivers  are  very 
small,  viz.,  the  Adyar  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Madras,  and  the 
Choyar  which  falls  into  the  Palar  opposite  Wallajahbad.  It  rises  near 
Changamah  at  the  foot  of  the  IIills  dividing  Salem  from  North  /kieoL 
Tho  Cortcliar  streams  rises  near  the  Cauverj-pauk  tank  in  North  Aroot, 
and  flows  into  the  back  water  at  Ennore,  10  miles  north  of  Madras. 

The  sources  of  irrigation  are  chiefly  tanks,  about  3,000  in  number ; 
the  water  in  the  tanks  collected  during  the  monsoon,  is  reserved  for 
irri<?ation  in  the  drv  season  which  lasts  for  ncarlv  nine  months  in  the 
year.  Tho  large  tanks  are  at  Chcmbrambaucum,  Ootramaloor,  Hed- 
hills,  and  Carangooly.  The  first  named  is  20  miles  iu  circuit,  and 
irrigates  08  villages  and  4,370  cawnies  of  land. 
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The  soil  of  this  district  is  in  most  parts  inditferent. 
Rocks,  or  large  detached  pieces  of  granite,  project  in 
the  fields,  and  the  country  is  overrun  with  low  prickly  bushes. 

Inland,  the  country  becomes  more  clayey,  and  is  of 
course  more  productive.  The  whole  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation  is  estimate  at  154,400  cawnies,*  the  proportion  of  wet  to 
dr}'  land  being  about  three  to  one ;  the  chief  productions  are  dry 
grain,  betel,  oil,  fruits,  vegetables,  cloth,  firewood  ;  all  of  which  find 
a  ready  market  at  Madras.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  has  also  been 
undertaken,  but  not  with  much  success. 

The  palmyra  thrives  without  trouble,  and  is  both  cheap  and  abun< 
dant.  The  tari,  or  fermented  juice,  and  the  jaggery  or  inspissated  juice 
of  this  tree  (the  bormsus  JiahelUfonnk)  are  much  esteemed.  Bamboos 
are  very  scarce,  and  sell  for  three  times  their  cost  in  Calcutta,  but  re- 
cently the  inhabitants  have  been  encouraged  to  plant  them  round 
their  houses. 

The  trade  of  the  district  is  not  extensive,  and  consists  principally  of 
^rain,  betel-nut,  and  other  Native  produce  which  is  brought  from  the 
western  countries,  together  with  cotton  thread,  and  dyes  for  the  cloth 
manufacturers.  Salt  of  a  fine  quality  is  made  in  great  abundance 
al(»ng  the  sea  coast,  and  the  grain  merchants  load  their  carriage  bul- 
locks and  carts  with  it  on  their  return  to  the  westward.  Tlie  salt 
trade  is  however  gradually  drawing  more  to  the  town  of  Madras. 

Cliraatc  ^^  climatc  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 

Sfadnu). 


ChingUpat. 

Thr  chief  to\i'n  of  the  Collei'tonite,  when*  a  ZilLih  Court  Is  held, 
1I(S  in  a  south-wi^t  direction  from  Madras,  and  distant  *M\  miles: 
thire  being  an  excellent  road  betwe(»n.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
wjmo  strength,  and  is  ntill  surromided  by  a  rampart  and  ditch  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  and  greater 
jMirt  of  the  northern  face**,  by  an  artificial  lake  two  miles  long  and 
one  broad,  from  which  the  ditch  is  supplic*d  with  water.  The  fort  is 
400  yards  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  280  in  breadth  from 
ea'^t  to  west  ;  it  is  Jividc»<l  into  two  |)art«.  Tlie  eastern  is  considerably 
elevated,  and  form**  whut  i^  call«'tl  the  inner  f<»rt.     The  entire  western 
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iuce  and  part  of  the  norihorn,  are  bouuJcJ  by  rice  fields  irrigated 
from  the  lake,  the  water  of  wliiuh  is  retained  by  an  embankment 
1,000  yards  in  length,  on  the  top  of  which  runs  the  high  road  leading 
from  Sladras  to  the  southward.  Small,  rocky  and  bare  hills  lie  to  tho 
soutli  and  north  of  the  fort,  but  the  country  generally  around  is  level 
and  open,  and  a  low  and  thin  jungle  occurs  in  some  parts. 

The  town  of  Chingleput  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-cast  of 
the  fort.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long  street.  At  the  same 
distance  from  the  fort,  is  another  small  village ;  both  are  tolerably 
clean  and  airv,  and  the  Paliir  river  runs  close  bv  tho  latter. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  generally  remark- 
ably exempt  from  disease,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  to  the  lake 
from  which,  when  the  wator  becomes  low  a  strong  odour  arises,  from 
the  decay  and  decom^wsition  of  a  great  expanse  of  weeds  in  its  bed. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  the 
only  article  of  manufacture  being  silk,  and  coarse  cloth,  and  even 
those  are  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  consists  of  Hindoos ;  ilahomedans  being  but  thinly  scat- 
tered over  this  part  of  the  country. 

Tlie  public  buildings  within  the  fort,  are  the  Jail,  a  Place  of  arms, 
tlio  Hospital,  and  the  Court  House.  The  jail  is  placed  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  fort,  on  the  south  side ;  the  site  is  low 
and  confined,  and  precludes  a  free  circidation  of  air.  It  is  however 
iconic wliat  raised  from  the  gromid.  The  building  consists  of  two  por- 
tions adjoining  each  other  ;  one,  tlie  largest,  is  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
h'logi-am  enclosing  an  area  which  contains  nine  apartments  with  a 
^ oiandah  towards  the  area  ;  it  is  a  ven'  old  buildinjr,  fonnerlv  a  cot- 
toll  godown,  and  was  converted  into  a  jail  in  1802,  when  the  Zillah 
Court  was  established  here.  The  other  ix)rtion  occupies  two  adjacent 
>ivles  of  a  puralk'logram,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  the  eastern 
part  of  tlio  tirst  building,  and  a  high  wall  on  the  south ;  it  has  also  a 
veranduli,  and  <'ontains  four  apartments  of  smaller  dimensions.  From 
tln^  situation  of  this  jail  the  ventilation  is  iiii])crfect,  but  the  apart- 
ments are  all  kopt  very  clean,  and  the  place  is  drv. 

The  Hospital  is  situated  within  the  fort.  It  is  a  long  range  of 
bull'liiig  parallel  to,  and  about  20  yards  ironi  the  western  rampart, 
wliiih  "^liuts  It  in  on  the  rear ;  at  the  sides  and  in  front,  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  briclc  wall.  The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  and  chuxiami 
pent-roofed  and  tiled,  and  lluorcd  with  brick  ;  it  is  provided  with  a 
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verandah  in  front  and  rear,  and  is  well  raised  from  the  ground.  It 
ia  divided  into  three  wards,  and  a  dispensary ;  the  wards  have  no 
direct  communication  with  each  other ;  they  are  all  well  ventilated 
by  doors  and  windows,  the  latter  of  wliich  are  secured  with  iron  bars 
and  shutters  :  one  of  the  wards  is  appropriated  for  the  sick  of  the  de- 
tachment of  sepoys  on  duty  here.  In  the  same  enclosures  are  two 
cells  for  insane  patients  of  ten  feet  square.  Both  jail  and  hospital 
are  well  supplied  with  good  water. 

The  Treasury  is  at  Conjeveram.  The  Collector  till  lately,  has  ge- 
nerally resided  at  Pullicamey  (a  \dllage  15  miles  from  Madras)^  or 
at  Sadras,  on  the  Coast. 


8t.  Thomas's  Mount. 

The  cantonment  of  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  Ipng  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  Madras,  and  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  it,  is  situat- 
ed nevertheless  not  above  four  miles  inland ;  the  elevation  of  the  hill, 
as  deduced  from  the  measurements  given  in  the  plans  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical  Survey,  being  about  115  or  120  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
the  ground  on  which  the  cantonment  is  placed  only  about  25  feet. 

Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  spot  formed  the  battle-field 
on  the  9th  February  1759,  between  the  French  and  the  English  J 
which  two  nations,  both  then  in  the  infancy  of  their  power  in  tho 
cast,  were  struggling  for  supremacy  in  India,  each  being  supported 
by  its  respective  Native  allies. 

At  that  period,  the  site  of  the  present  cantonment  of  the  Mount  was 
one  unbroken  plain  as  far  as  Palavoram  ;  there  being  only  a  few 
houses  scattered  at  wide  intervals  on  the  direct  road  leading  from  Car- 
vallio's  garden,  opposite  the  present  (so  called)  Lucky  Bungalow,  up  to 
the  Toot  uf  the  Mount  steps.  Even  at  that  early  date,  those  steps  wero 
in  existence  ;  for  the  Portuguese,  the  first  European  adventurers  in  tho 
East,  had  established  their  Missions  upwards  of  two  centuries  previ- 
ously, both  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  and  at  the  Little  Mount,  two  miles 
nearer  to  Madras  ;  the  Church  of  **  Tho  Expectation  of  tho  Ble^ised 
Virgin/'  measuring  109  by  78  feet,  on  the  summit  of  tho  former, 
having  been  built  and  endowed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  so  far  back 
as  1547. 

Tho  English,  in  tho  battle  of  the  Mount,  were  commanded  by 
Captain  Calliaud,  (see  page  182,)  and  had,  ineliiding  the  troops  of 
Mtthomod  Isoof  or  Usoff  JOum,  but  2,200  horse,  2,500  foot,  and  six 
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3-poilnder3.  The  Frencli  under  Lally  had  300  European  cavalry,  600 
European  infantry,  500  Native  cavalry,  and  1,200  Native  infantry,  all 
disciplined,  with  two  12-pounders,  two  O-pounders,  and  four  sixes ; 
whereas  Calliaud  had  but  80  European  foot,  and  12  artillerymen, 
whilst  of  his  Native  infantry  but  1,500  were  disciplined,  the  remain- 
der being  mere  rabble. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the 
struggle,  which  lasted  from  daybreak  till  5  p.  m.,  and  terminated  in 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  at  the  very  moment  when,  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  ammunition,  Calliaud  could  not  have  maintained  it 
two  minutes  longer.  We  shall  merely  indicate  the  two  points  d'ap- 
pui  of  the  British  commander,  which  were  Carvalho's  garden,  in 
which  he  placed  four  of  his  pieces,  and  a  deserted  swamy  house  still 
standing  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  present  parade  ground,  both  of 
which  posts  were  obstinately  contested  through  the  day,  although  the 
latter  was  won  towards  the  close  of  it,  by  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  its  eligible  site  as  a  cantonment,  St.  Thomas's 
Mount  appears  to  have  been  altogether  neglected  for  another  quarter 
of  a  century,  when  at  length,  in  1774,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
then  Commandant  of  Artillery,  Colonel  James,  it  became  the  Head 
Quarters  of  that  corps,  which  previously  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
firing  into  the  sea  in  carrying  on  its  practice. 

Five  years  previous  to  this,  viz.,  on  the  29th  March  1769,  the 
Mount  was  ap2X)iuted  as  the  rendezvous,  at  which  the  famoos  Hyder 
Ali,  who  had  approachcxl  within  five  miles  of  Madras,  was  to  meet 
M.  Dupre,  the  senior  Member  of  Council,  to  treat  for  peace,  and  here 
the  treaty  was  definitively  signed  on  the  2d  April. 

In  1780,  in  the  month  of  Au£?ust,  II.  M.'s  73d  IHghlandcrs,  800 
strong,  with  the  same  number  of  Native  infantrj",  and  400  Europeans, 
iuiaiitrv  and  artillery,  belonging  to  the  E.  I.  Company,  wero  encamp- 
ed at  the  Momit,  in  order,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Baillie,  ap- 
l)roiicaing  from  the  Northern  Circars,  to  make  head  against  Hy- 
der, who  was  again  ravaging  the  Carnatic.  On  the  26th  August, 
this  force  broke  up  from  the  Momit,  and  proceeded  in  Baillie's  direc- 
tion, arriving  only  to  learn  the  utter  annihilation  of  his  force,  and 
beinjr  compelled  to  retreat  upon  tlif  Mount  and  Madras,  harassed  by 
countless  swamis  of  the  Mahratta  horse.  Only  live  companies  of  Jfa- 
tive  infantry,  and  four  guns  wero  left  to  garrison  the  Mounts  and 
teinx)ora]-y  works  were  thrown  up  for  their  cover.  Those  works  have  kmg 
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been  reduced  to  the  ordinary  level,  but  their  historical  remains  are 
still  to  bo  seen  in  the  excavation  crossing  the  Palaveram  plain,  to  tho 
southward  of  tho  Mount,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
known  as  "  the  Mahratta  ditch."  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Madras 
and  tlie  Mount  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ejtc  Coote  from 
Bengal,  and  with  this  event  its  military  history  as  a  scene  of  active 
strife  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 

Tho  extent  of  the  cantonment,  as  occupied  by  public  as  well  as 
private  buildings,  is  not  easily  estimated,  on  account  of  its  great  ir- 
regidarity  of  form.  From  the  entrance  from  iladras  at  the  Lucky 
Bungalow,  to  the  intersection  of  the  upper  and  lower  roads  in  the  di- 
rection of  Palaveram,  tlie  extreme  length  is  about  a  mile,  the  width 
var^'ing  at  numerous  points.  To  the  westward,  and  immediately  un- 
der the  Jlount,  are  two  ranges  of  European  barracks,  for  the  same 
number  of  battalions  of  artillerj' ;  one  immediately  facing  the  very 
extensive  parade  ground,  which  forms  the  wings  of  the  cantonment, 
and  the  other  more  to  the  southward,  fronting  the  Protestant  Cliurch, 
(Government  building),  and  the  European  liospital.  Both  barracks 
have  been  considerably  iinprove<l  of  late,  and  the  ventilation  better 
attended^  to,  whilst  the  European  hospital,  by  the  addition  of  an  up- 
per stor)-,  has  been  made  an  excellent  nir}'  building.  The  place  of 
anns  of  tlie  Golundauze,  or  Native  artillery,  with  the  Native  hospital, 
and  lines  for  two  companies,  is  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  this, 
and  quite  off  the  public  road.  The  lines  consist  of  three  parallel 
rf)W3  of  brick  and  tiled  houses,  each  with  a  brick  wall  running  before 
it.  Lines  and  a  ho«?pital  for  two  troops  of  horse  artillery  lie  at  tho 
southern  cxtnuiily  of  the  Mount,  and  are  excellent  and  air}'  build- 
ings. The  Church  is  a  very  neat  and  well  ventilated  structure,  erect- 
e<l  in  ls2'")-'2(>,  and  containing  sittings  for  OOO  {K^rsons,  including  80 
S4'iits  for  officers  and  families  of  St.  Thomas'  Mount  ancl  Palaveram 
with  a  j>ow  for  tiu^  IIon*blo  the  (iovemor,  and  another  for  the  Com- 
mandant of  Artillery.  About  three  years  ago,  it  was  struck  by  lightning 
on  a  Thursday  evening  shortly  after  tho  congregation  had  deimrted. 
Tlic  electric  fluid  twisted  the  vane,  jxasscd  down  the  Ik  Ifry,  and  issuwl 
through  a  pane  of  the  window  in  the  vestry,  making  a  small  round 
jierforation  in  the  glai^?. 

The  other  jilaces  of  worship  at  the  Mount  are,  a  small  neat  Gothic 
Wesleyan  Chajxl  nt  tho  ffx)t  of  the  Mount  steps,  in  which  service  is 
[x-rformed  evcrj-  Sunday  evening  ;  a  building  about  200  yards  to  tho 
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northward  of  it,  formerly  occupied  as  the  Church  for  the  European 
Protestant  congregation,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  other  building, 
and  now  converted  into  a  Eoman  Catholic  Chapel,  for  the  European 
soldier}^  of  that  denomination  ;  the  Portuguese  Roman  Catholic  Cha- 
pel on  the  Mount,  named  "  The  Expectation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin,*' which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  contains  600  sittings,  and 
a  smaller  one  near  the  Practice  ground,  close  to  "  Fiddler's  Elbow/' 
named  "  The  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  built  in  1764  by 
the  Curriars  or  boatmen,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Tills  is  only  74  by  25  feet,  and  contains  about  300  sittings. 

Tlic  remaining  public  buildings  are  the  Artillery  Depot,  which  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  its  foimdation  in  1824,  and  now  contains 
a  model  room,  which  is  one  of  the  lines  of  the  Mount,  and  both  a 
printing  and  a  lithograph  press.  There  is  also  a  Pcrcussioii-cap 
manufactory  on  the  premises,  which  supplies  the  whole  army  of  Fort 
St.  George,  with  that  indispensable  article  of  equipment.  Immedi- 
ately to  the  southward  of  it  lies  the  Artillery  Mess  House,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  finest  in  all  India,  and  able  to  accommodate  a  party 
of  eighty  at  dinner  without  inconvenience.  Erected  in  the  form  of  a 
double  T,  the  southern  cross  contains  an  excellent  library,  whilst  the 
opi)osite  end  is  fitted  up  as  a  ball  room,  with  the  orchestra  bayed  oat 
from  its  centre.  In  the  compound  are  the  billiard  room,  the  racket 
court,  and  the  smoking  divan.  The  old  Laborator}%  in  the  direction 
of  the  Practice  ground,  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  store  room. 

The  men  have  also  their  places  of  resort  for  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion, likich  barrack-square  contains  a  ball-alley ;  there  is  a  skittle 
ground,  and  bagatelle  boards  in  a  verj'^  excellent  canteen,  which  also 
takes  in  newspaj^crs  and  periodicals  ;  there  is  a  coffee  room  in  the  par* 
cherry  well  supjwrted,  and  a  prayer-meeting  building,  very  fairly  at- 
tended. There  is  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  cantonment,  which 
numbers  a  considerable  per-ccntage  of  them  as  pupils,  and  one  for 
adults  in  the  progress  of  <Tection  on  the  top  of  the  most  southerly 
range  of  barracks. 

Karkhanah  Lines,  or  Cuttle  Depc'its,  for  tliroc  batteries,  occupy  the 
vacant  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  north  faco  of  the  Monnt ;  the 
solitary  cells  for  the  Kuropean  foot  artlilory  lie  to  the  right  of  these, 
those  of  the  Korse  artillery  being  perclud  on  a  spur  of  the  MooBt 
near  their  own  lines ;  and  immediately  in  front  of  these  lies  the  burial 
ground,  which,  although  extensive,  is  nearly  tenanted  to  its  capaoityf 
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which  has  been  greatly  limited  by  the  number  of  monuments  erected 
in  it. 

Of  monuments  and  memorials  of  distinguished  officers  of  the  corps 
of  artillery,  there  are  the  cenotaph  to  Colonel  Dalrymple,  at  the  N.  E. 
angle  of  the  parade  ground ;  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  General  Syden- 
ham, in  the  Church  compound ;  a  granite  column  to  Colonel  Noble,  c.  b., 
erected  by  the  men  of  the  Horse  artillery,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
overlooking  their  lines ;  a  magnificent  half  length  marble  bust  by 
Chantry  to  the  same,  placed  by  the  officers  of  the  corps  in  the  Church  ; 
and  handsome  marble  tablets  to  the  memories  of  Colonel  Derville, 
Major  Oakes,  Captain  Byam,  Lieutenant  Beadnell,  Surgeons  Porteous 
and  Grant.  The  Artillery  Mess  Ilouse  contains  also  two  fine  oil  paint- 
inj^ii,  hung  at  either  end  of  the  dining  room,  of  the  present  Major  Ge- 
neral Montgomerie,  c.  b.,  and  of  Colonel  Noble,  c.  b. 

The  batteries  for  the  annual  practice  of  the  corps  are  raised  on  the 
left  of,  and  in  a  direct  lino  with,  the  northern  wall  of  the  Church- 
yard. The  butt  raises  its  head  at  600  yards  in  front  and  to  the 
north,  and  the  range  may  bo  said  to  bo  unequalled  in  extent,  being 
about  5,000  yards. 

0(  bazaars  there  may  be  said  to  be  two,  one  called  the  Bengali, 
or  Big  Bazaar,  which  commencing  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
cantonment  at  the  Palaveram  entrance,  rims  down  the  back  of  all  the 
private  houses  and  the  Golundauze  lines,  until  it  emerges  on  the 
Mount  road  close  to  Saib's  Choultry.  The  other,  in  like  manner,  runs 
down  the  back  of  the  European  barracks  on  the  other  side,  terminat- 
ing at  **  Fiddler's  Elbow,*'  near  ihfi  Karkhanah  linc^.  The  Canton- 
ment office  i»  but  a  small  building,  and  the  Police  one  has  been  mi- 
gratory ;  but  an  estimate  for  a  proper  edifice  for  both  has  at  length 
bcvn  Hanctioned. 

The  number  of  terraced  or  upstair  houses  bears  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  that  of  bungalows,  proj^erly  so  called ;  but  few  of  them  are 
dcMtitute  of  good  gardens,  and  the  Mount  has  always  struck  the 
Mranger  as  a  **  pretty"  cantonment.  The  band  plays  twice  a  week, 
(Wednesdays  and  Saturdays),  on  the  parade  ground,  which  in  the 
courbc  of  a  short  time,  will  be  surrounded  by  a  handsome  invisible 
wire  fence,  now  on  its  way  from  England. 

The  Mount  itself,  from  which  the  station  derives  its  name,  is  about 
220  feet  high,  and  has  a  si^nial  station  on  the  summit,  from  which 
vessels  approaching  from  the  southward  arc  made  out  in  ordinary' 
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weather,  a  considerable  time  before  they  are  visible  from  Fort  St. 
George,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence  that  the  long 
trailing  smoke  of  a  steamer  approaching  from  the  northward,  is  also 
first  apparent  from  the  Mount. 

The  soil  of  the  Mount  is  dry  and  gravelly,  and  the  rocks  in  the 
Aacinity  consist  of  greenstone,  binary  granite,  and  laterite.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  hot  season  rises  about  two  or  three  degrees  higher 
than  at  Madras,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  arc 
then  so  heated,  that  the  sea  breeze,  after  it  has  set  in,  acquires  a  heat 
as  fierce  as  that  of  the  land  wind,  which  it  has  replaced,  and  retains 
it  in  some  instances  even  till  8  p.  m.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cold 
season,  owing  to  the  radiation  from  the  soil  not  being  tempered  by 
the  sea  breeze,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  ground  fogs  early  in  the 
morning,  the  temperature  before  and  a  little  after  sunrise  is  about  as 
many  degrees  below  that  of  the  Presidency.  The  population,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Europeans,  which  is  the  most  fluctuating,  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  20,000,  the  greatest  proportion  of  which  is  Hindoo 
and  Pariah. 

The  climate  of  the  Sloimt  is  esteemed  salubrious ;  and  cholera,  though 
not  unknown,  does  not  prevail  to  the  extent  which  it  does  in  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency.  AVhen  it  visits  the  Moimt,  it  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  bazaars  and  the  lines  of  the  Native  followers  of  the  Horse 
artillery.  One  solitary  instance  of  its  adherence  to  Europeans  occur- 
red in  1824,  when  11.  M.'s  48th  regiment,  recently  arrived  from  New 
South  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  suflering  severely  from  cholera, 
was  ordered  up  to  the  European  barracks  for  a  change  in  May,  the 
artillery  being  marched  do^\Ti  to  occupy  the  barracks  vacated  by 
them  in  Fort  St.  George.  Both  jxirties  met  at  the  Cenotaph,  broko 
olf,  and  freely  intenningled  with  each  other  for  half  an  hour.  The 
artillery,  although  moving  into  barracks  which  no  steps  had  been 
taken  to  purify,  had  but  two  cases,  both  of  which  recovered;  the 
48th  retained  the  cholera  for  three  or  four  months,  and  it  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  corps.  Fever  of  an  obstinate  remittent  type 
appears  more  prevalent  than  formerly,  which  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  unchecked  growth  of  the  he<lges. 


Palaveram. 

The  cantomnent  of  Palaveram,  or  as  it  is  also  called  tbo  Presideiicj 
cantonment,  lies  three  miles  south  of  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  situated 
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close  to  the  western  side  of  the  Palaveram  range  of  hills,  and  four  or 
five  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Coast. 

The  cantonment  which  is  exclusively  for  Native  troops,  is  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  laid  out 
for  four  regiments  of  infantr}-.  The  range  of  hills  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  cantonment,  which  is  disposed  in  the  following 
manner :  the  officers'  houses  are  close  to  the  hUls  in  four  rows,  inter- 
sected by  four  cross  streets  ;  in  the  first  row  are  the  quarters  of  tho 
commanding  and  field  officers ;  in  the  scn^ond  and  third,  those  of  tho 
captains ;  and  in  the  fourth  are  the  houses  of  the  subalterns.  An  open 
parade  ground  of  300  yards  in  breadth,  extends  from  the  officers'  lines 
to  the  barracks,  which  are  four  in  number  and  in  a  line  with  each  other — 
tlio  main  guard,  a  two  storied  building,  in  the  centre.  The  barracks 
or  places  of  arms  are  equi-distant,  and  about  two  hundred  paces  apart. 
At  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  barracks  is  a  space  of  ground  200 
yards  in  breadth,  allotted  for  the  huts  of  the  men  ;  and  somewhat  more 
distant  are  the  hospitals,  which  are  also  four  in  nimiber,  and  in  a  lino 
with  each  other,  each  being  flanked  by  the  Serjeant's  quarters,  and 
tho  regimental  store  rooms.  The  solitary  cells  are  placed  near  tho 
main-guard. 

The  oUkers'  housc»s  are  well  built,  constructed  of  brick  and  chunam. 
^\  ftw  of  them  have  terraced  roofs,  but  they  are  generally  tilcnl,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  are  raised  a  few  feet  I'rom  the  ground.  The  rents 
are  moderate,  and  the  houses  sufficiently  commodious. 

The  barracks  and  hospitals  are  very  substantial  buildings  with 
archill  r<>u is,  and  granite  flcx)rs.  Kach  liospital  consists  of  one  long 
ward  calnilated  to  contain  oO  patients.  They  are  provided  with  veran- 
dahs in  fn)nt  and  rear,  the  ends  being  enclo:>ed  so  as  to  form  four 
PTiiall  ai)artments,  which  serve  as  a  diH}>ensarv,  surgery,  store  room, 
and  bath  room.  The  walls  and  arched  roofs  of  tliese  buildings  are  of 
fw>lid  nuisonry,  and  the  floors  are  niised  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  ground  from  tlie  base  of  the  hills  Hlopes  gently  in  tlio  direction 
of  the  barnicks  and  hospitaln,  which  are  well  drained,  there  being  a 
depurate  drain  round  each  building  leading  to  three  main  channels, 
wliich  run  into  the  Advar,  distant  300  yards  in  the  rear.  Tlie  stream 
however  at  thi.s  place  is,  from  tho  level  nature  of  the  country,  very 
hlu^^lisli ;  and  in  the  mon^^x^n  season  the  buildings  are  under  water, 
the  ground  l>eing  swampy  nearly  up  to  the  oflicers'  houses,  and  tho 
huts  of  the  men  having  occaftionally  been  washed  do\i'n.     In  pluco^ 
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tliercfore,  of  being  hulled  in  the  locality  described,  lines  havo  been 
erected  for  them  near  the  bazaar  to  the  right  of  the  cantonment  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  barracks^  where  the  ground  is  higher. 
The  present  lines,  as  also  the  bazaar,  arc  kept  remarkably  clean  and 
dry. 

There  havo  been  seldom  more  than  two  regiments  stationed  at  Pala- 
veram  for  several  years  past,  and  frequently  only  one,  bat  formerly 
the  nimiber  was  kept  complete  to  garrison  Fort  St.  G^rge,  for  which 
purpose  one  regiment  was  sent  down  to  Madras  monthly. 

Tlie  place  has  generally  been  found  to  be  very  healthy,  for  although 
the  hills  shut  out  the  sea  breeze  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
houses  more  immediately  in  their  vicinity,  those  more  distant  enjoy  it 
partially,  as  the  wind  passes  thi*ough  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
range,  and  also  round  its  southern  extremity. 

Near  the  hill  the  soil  is  composed  of  disintegrated  rock  conaisting 
of  greenstone,  gneiss  and  coarse  sandstone ;  at  a  little  distance  it  be* 
comes  sandy,  and  laterite  is  found  near  the  surface. 

There  is»but  little  cultivation  in  the  inmiediatc  neighbourhood ;  and 
fur  some  distance  around  the  country  is  quite  clear  of  jungle,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattered  cocoanut  and  palmyra  trees.  The  canton- 
ment is  well  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,  there  being 
good  wells  in  almost  every  compound. 


Poonamallee  • 

A  station  13  miles  due  west  of  Madras,  and  4  or  5  miles  north  of 
St.  Tliomas*s  Mount.  It  is  only  used  as  a  depot  for  the  Becroits  and 
Invalids  of  11.  M.  sers^ice,  who  are  accommodated  in  barracks  capable 
of  holding  500  men.     A  chaplain  is  also  stationed  here. 

The  cantonment  of  Poonamallee  is  half  a  mile  square,  intersected 
by  the  great  western  military  road  from  liladras.  It  is  well  drained, 
and  bcin^i^  quite  free  from  stagnant  water  and  noxious  vegetation,  is 
very  salubrious.  The  barracks  are  situated  at  tho  west  end  of  the 
cantonment.  They  arc  well  ventilated,  and  provided  with  outer  and 
inner  verandahs. 

To  the  east  of  the  barracks,  distant  400  yards,  lies  the  old  fort  of 
rooiianiallee.  It  is  square  in  form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
(•i^lit<»ou  foel  high.  Cells  are  erected  at  the  four  comer  bastions  of 
the  fort  for  men  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  and  within  tho 
fort  are  a  magazine,  ranges  of  store  rooms  for  tho  clothing  and  anna 
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of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  godowns  for  barrack  supplies.  There  is 
likewise  a  hospital  within  the  fort  capable  of  accommodating  twenty 
men. 

Six  hundred  yards  south-east  of  the  fort,  stands  the  pettah  or  Na- 
tive \illage.  It  contains  a  Native  population  of  7,000  souk,  exclu- 
sive of  200  sepoys  and  their  families. 

Recruita  generally  arrive  from  England  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  remain  at  the  depot  imtil  after  the  north-east 
monsoon ;  and  invalided  men  come  down  from  the  stations  in  the 
interior,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to 
England. 


Pulicat. 

25  Milei<    from  Madras, 

A  town  in  the  centnil  Camatic  on  the  Coromandcl  Coast,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch  who 
establislied  themselves  there  in  1G09. 

Tlie  Pulicat  lake  is  a  backwater  or  lagoon,  owing  its  existence  to 
the  sea  breaking  through  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  overflowing  tho 
lands  within.  Its  communications  with  the  sea  arc  extremely  narrow. 
Til  is  lake  Is  in  extent  nearly  50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  11  miles  across 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  2  in  the  narrowest,  and  comprehends  several 
largo  islands.  The  tide  has  free  entrance,  so  that  the  water  is  con- 
stantly changed,  yet  brackish.  On  one  of  the  large  islands  at  tho 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  town  of  Pulicat  is  situated  in 
I^t.  ;]0*  25*  N.,  Lonff.  So'  IS'  K. 

A  canal  calltxl  Cochranc's  Canal,  (see  Madras),  was  many  years  ago 
excavattKl  from  Madras  to  meet  a  narrow  backwater  which  stretches 
8f)ulhwanls  from  the  lake,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  navigation.  Tho 
length  of  the  excavation,  which  is  in  two  |X)rtion8,  is  about  11  miles. 
It  greatly  facilitates  the  imi)ortat ion  of  charcoal,  tlrewood,  vogetabh^, 
and  other  articles  of  daily  comsimiption,  to  the  Presidency  markets. 


WalUjahbad. 

40  J//^^*  from  Madras. 
A  militarj'  station,*  .'JO  miles  inland  from  the  coast  of  Sadra-i ;  in 
latitude  12'  5S'  N.,  and  I^nptude  79'  :$0'  E. 

•  Thi*  cantoxuncut  has  buly  Kvu  gix-nup,  aud  the  Wurau   Hattali'.'n   r\.aiv\cU  to 
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Tlio  site  of  the  cantonmeut  is  on  a  piece  of  ground  gently  riaing 
above  the  surrounding  plain^  though  not  many  feet  aboye  the  lerel  of 
the  sea.  It  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  nmning  south-east,  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  Palar  river  is  about  600  yards 
distant  to  the  south.  A  large  tank  called  Tinnerey  lies  on  ike  north 
side,  and  the  populous  town  of  Conjeveram  on  the  west,  dl&tant  be- 
tween six  and  seven  miles. 

Several  small  hills  of  granite  lie  between  it  and  the  sea  coast,  the 
nearest  of  which  is  distant  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  the  highest  is  not 
more  than  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  hills  are  per- 
fectly bare  and  devoid  of  all  vegetation. 

Close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  left  bank  of  the  Pdar  river  is  a 
streamlet,  which  contains  running  water  throughout  the  year,  and 
from  which  the  cantonment,  and  also  the  village,  are  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  drinking  water.  There  are  also  numerous  good  wells  in 
the  cantonment,  generally  sunk  in  sandy  or  gravelly  beds. 

Tlie  village  of  TVallajahbad  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  canton- 
ment, half  a  mile  distant,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street  run- 
ning east  and  west.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  river,  and  a  considerable 
nullah  passing  through  it,  the  town  is  well  drained  and  is  tolerably 
clean,  airy,  and  dry. 

The  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  sandy,  mixed  with  a 
marly  clay,  with  here  and  there  granite  rocks  interspersed,  and  the 
country  for  several  miles  round  is  partially  covered  by  a  thin  stunted 
jungle,  occasional  clear  patches  of  land  intervening,  in  which  choluiDi 
bajra,  and  wurragoo  are  groNvn. 

K^car  the  cantoimient,  especially  on  the  north  side,  is  a  tract  of 
paddy  fields  watered  from  the  Tinnerey  tunk  ;  and  besides  these  tbere 
is  but  little  vegetation  round  the  station,  excepting  a  few  straggling 
palmyra  and  tamarind  trees. 

The  climate  differs  very  little  from  that  of  Madras.  Both  places 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  monsoons,  and  the  distance  <^ 
"Wallajahbud  from  the  coast  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  sea 
brcozc  from  reaching  it.  In  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  fogs  prevail,  but  are  not  found  to  be  unhealthy. 

Tripasoor. 

30  ililc%  from  Madras, 
A  fimall  decayed  town  in  the  Cumatic,  on  the  BcUaiy  road:  Ltti* 
tiido  30'  7'  N.,'and  Longitude  79"  52'  E. 
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It  was  formerly  a  station  for  Cadets,  but  now  for  those  pensioned 
European  soldiers,  non-commissioned  and  privates,  who  prefer  re- 
maining in  the  country. 

The  remains  of  the  old  stonc-rivetted  fort  still  exist.  Within  its 
circumference  are  the  cottages  of  about  ninety-six  Chelsea  out-pen- 
sioners, barracks,  a  bungalow  for  travellers,  and  a  largo  Hindoo 
temple.  There  is  also  a  school ;  and  places  of  worship  for  Protes- 
tants, Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  staple  article  of  culti- 
vation is  rice  ;  the  fields  are  watered  by  a  neighbouring  tank.  There 
was  formerly  a  manufactory  for  indigo,  which  has  been  given  up. 


Allamparva. 


In  Ijat.  12®  16'  N.,  Long.  30'  3'  E. ;  G  j  miles  distant  from  Madras. 
Is  a  WUage  on  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Chingleput  district,  on  the 
coast  road  from  Pondicherry  to  Madras.  Excellent  water  is  obtain- 
ed here,  and  it  used  to  be  famous  for  its  ovster  beds. 

AUamparva  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  note,  and  possessed  a  fort, 
which  was  taken  from  the  French  bv  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  March  17G0. 
Ac-cording  to  Orme,  AUamparva  was  originally  given  in  17''>0  to 
Dupleix  by  Moozuflfer  Jung,  the  Soiibodar  of  the  Dcccan,  who  owed  liis 
position  to  the  French.  The  fort  was  of  stone,  square,  of  mcxleratc 
extent,  with  four  round  towers  at  (lie  angles,  a  parapeted  faussc-braj-e 
and  a  wet  ditch,  but  without  a  glacis.  A  Pcttah  extended  along  the 
strand  to  tlie  north  of  the  fort. 


ConJeTeratn. 

4o   Mik'H  from   M^fh-nf. 

• 

A  town  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Chingleput  Collectorate.  It 
is  large,  pretty,  and  n^gularly  built  ;  the  street 8  are  broad  and  planted 
with  cocoanut  treoH,  and  a  small  stream  runs  along  its  western  side.  The 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  somewhat  clayey,  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  felspar  which  abounds  in  the  granite,  and  proves  very  fertile  ; 
the  river  and  surrounding  tanks  are  also  favorable  to  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  are  princi|>ully  r)  ots  and  weavers.  Many  Brahmins  reside 
here,  and  the  large  pagoda  or  temple  at  Conjevoram  is  greatly  famed 
in  Hindoo  Mytholog}'.  It  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Ilindooism  in 
Southern  India. 
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Conjcveram  is  considered,  particularly  by  the  worshippers  of  Siva, 
as  little  inferior  to  Casi  (Benares)  in  point  of  sanctity.  It  is  here 
they  suppose  that  the  great  Hindoo  trim  Mi,  or  di\n[ne  triad,  descended 
to  celebrate  their  marriages.  It  is  the  traditional  site  of  a  great  sacri- 
fice performed  by  Brahma,  also  of  the  penance  performed  by  the  god- 
dess Parvati  for  invoUHuig  our  orb  in  darkness,  by  obscuring  the  light 
of  the  Sim  and  moon,  and  of  the  homage  of  Rama  for  poUuting  the 
country  with  the  blood  of  the  giants  he  had  slain  in  combat.  Saras- 
vati  and  Lachmi  are  also  supposed  to  have  been  bom  here.  The  Jains, 
in  opposition  to  the  followers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  lay  prior  claim  to 
the  place,  and  their  assertions  derive  some  colour  &om  the  ancient 
Jaina  sculptures  discovered  on  the  spot.  The  Treasury  and  Records 
of  the  district  are  at  Conjcveram,  but  no  Collector  has  lived  there 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Vivcash.  There  is  in  the  town  a  very  thriving 
school  for  Native  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  the  Mission  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 


Covelong. 

22  Jliks  from  Madras. 

A  village,  but  formerly  a  respectable  town,  on  the  sea  coast  of  the 
Camatic,  in  Lat.  12  "*  46*  N.,  Long.  80^  18'  E.  The  fort  now  demo- 
lished was  called  by  the  Natives  Saadut  Bunder,  and  waa  built  by 
Anwar- ud  Deen,  within  miLsket  shot  of  the  sea  near  the  ruins  of  another 
belonging  to  the  Imi)erial  East  India  Company  of  Ostcnd,  whose  prin- 
cipal factory  was  at  Covelong.  The  sea  shore  hero  affords  many  beau- 
tiful shells. 

In  1750  Covelong  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  through  strata- 
gem. In  1752  it  surrendered  to  Lord  (then  Captain)  Clive.  The  forti- 
fications were  blown  up  after  the  capture  of  Chinglcput. 


Sadrai, 


A  town  on  the  sea  coast  in  Lat.  12''  31'  N.,  Long.  80*  14*  E.;  it 
42  miles  from  Madras.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch,  who  first  occupied  it  in  1G47.  The  old  fort  ib  now  a  ruin. 
This  placo  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  officials  of  the  distnGt 
during  the  hot  weather,  in  order  to  refresh  themselves  with  thio 
breezes. 
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Mahabalipurain 

Or  according  to  the  Natives,  Mavellipiiram.     A  village  on  the 
sea  coast,  35  miles  S.  from  Madras ;  Latitude  12®  37'  N.,  Longitude 
12*    14'   E.,  more  generally  kno\vn  by  the   name   of  **  The  Scrcn 
P(if/o(ias,*'     It   is  celebrated    for  the  sculptured   rocks   in    its   vici- 
nity.    It  lies  about  2  miles  to  the  left  of  the  Sadras  road  at  Pow- 
lacarcn  Choultry,  which  is  33  miles  from  Fort  St.  George,  Sadras 
being  40  J.     A  traveller  visiting  it  in  1831,  says  : — "  On  passing  the 
salt  pits,  late  in  the  evening,  that  lie  between  the  village  of  Myanoor 
and  the  sculptures,  the  booming  of  the  surf  breaking  on  the  shore  of 
the  legendary  ocean-whelmed  city  of  the  great  Bali  became  distinctly 
audible,  and  after  half  an  hour's  ride  through  some  thick  brushwood, 
interspersed  with  the  stately  palmyra  and  graceful  banyan,  I  came 
abruptly  upon  the  carved  and  fissured  rocks  looking  most  fantastically 
in  the  flood  of  moonlight  then  poured  upon  them  :  their  height  is  in- 
considerable, much  less  than  I  had  expected.    After  passing  the  night 
in  a  choultry  facing  the  sea,  I  proceeded  early  the  next  morning  to 
the  old  temple  on  the  sea  shore.     In  it  is  a  large  recumbent  statue, 
evidently  of  Vishnu,  lying  upon  and  encircled  by  the  folds  of  a  cobra, 
having   its   hood  eximnded   like   an   umbrella   over  his  head,   carv- 
vd    from  a  single  mass    of  rock  ;    other  sculptures  connected   with 
this  temple,  however,  are  indicative   of  the  attributes   of  Siva — for 
instance,  the  blackened  Lin  gum  in  a   recess,  and   the  Sacred  bulls 
on  the  corners  of  the  building.     Bishop  Ileber,  who  visited  the  place 
in  1H2(),  observes,   that  the  sculptures  ditfcr  from  those  of  the  north 
and  west  of  India,   (which  are  almost  all  dedicated  to  Siva  or  Kali,) 
in  being  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  whoso  ditierent  avatars  arc  repeated 
over  and  over  in  the  various  temples,   while  he  only  saw  the  Lingum 
in  the  sea  and  one  unfinished  cave  which  struck  him  as  intended  for 
a  temple  of  the  destroying  jwwer.     Ileber  with  that  discernment  that 
churactorizes  most  of  liis  remarks,  doubts  whether  this  solitarA'  Lin- 
gum  be  a  true  one  :  it  is,   in  fact,   merely  tlie  Sthamba  or  Pole  fre- 
(juently  8Qvn  in  front  of  Hindoo  temples  to  support  the  customary 
lami)s.     It  stands  about  ten  paces  in  front  of  the  old  temple  washed 
in  the  spray  of  the  sea  which   was  orig-inally  dedicated  to  Vishnu. 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  from  the  emblems  of  Siva  that  decorate  it, 
that  the  fane  has  been   Mubsffffirnf/f/  occupied  by   the  priests  of  Siva, 
Those  ignorant  of  the  Stalla  Puranam  or  written  legends  of  the  place, 
inferred  that  Maha  Buli  Chacruverti  ruled  here,  and  hence  called  the 
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place  Muliabalipuram,  and  some  term  it  Mavalipuram.  Both  of  these 
names  are  erroneous  ;  and  are  known  to  be  so  from  the  local  Puranam. 
Mr.  Chambers  states  that  the  Brahmins  of  the  locality,  quoting  the 
Mahabharat,  refer  to  the  4th  avatar  of  Vishnu,  who  assuming  a  lion's 
form,  tore  the  tyrant  prince  Hirinakassap  to  pieces.  Bali,  grandson 
of  the  latter,  founded  the  city  :  hence  it«  name  Mahabalipur.  Indra, 
god  of  the  heavens,  jealous  of  its  rising  magnificence,  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  ocean  and  utterly  overwhelmed  it,  in  the  time  of  its 
ruler  Malecheren.  The  situation  of  the  city  of  Mahabalipur,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Mahabharat,  however,  militates  against  the  supposition 
of  this  having  been  its  site.  It  is  fixed  at  200  yogen  south  of  the 
Ganges,  and  five  yogen  westward  from  the  eastern  sea.  Taking  the 
yogen  at  its  lowest  estimate,  viz.,  nine  miles,  this  would  bring  the 
site  of  the  city  south  of  Ceylon.  One  of  the  sculptures  of  which  no- 
tice will  be  taken,  it  must  be  confessed,  affords  a  slight  colouring  of 
truth  to  this  local  tradition. 

'*  The  temple  on  the  sea  shore  is  supposed  to  have  formed  one  of  the 
seven  temples  to  which  the  place  owes  its  name,  viz.,    *  the  Seven 
Pagodas  ;'    five  of  them  are  said  to  lie  submerged  under  the  surf  that 
almost  washes  its  base.     The  seventh  is  the  largo  temple  to  Yishna 
near  the  village.     There  are  many  other  sculptures  scattered  about 
the  rock  in  which  we  may  trace  marks  of  the  worship  of  Sivm :  some 
of  them  there  will  be  occasion  to  mention  as  we  proceed.     The  sun 
had  not  yet  risen  when,  on  quitting  the  temple,  a  scene  similar  to 
that  depicted  by  Ileber  in  such  vivid  colours,  arrested  my  attention — 
the  crimson-tinted  sky,  the  dashing  of  the  surf  over  the  rocky  frag- 
ments, which  the  Brahmins  might  easily  imagine  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  ocean-whelnicd  city,  added  to  the  air  of  desolation  prevailing 
around,  strongly  reminded  mc  of  his  poetic  and  faithful  detcriptioo. 
Nearly  two  luindred  yards  soutli  of  the  old  temple  I  had  just  left, 
stood  several  large  stones  half  immersed  at  high  water,  on  some  of 
which  were  carved  the  semblances  of  lions  and  tigers  with  grinning 
heads.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from  the  temple  stand  the 
carved  and  excavated  rocks  ;  the  relics  according  to  tradition  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Pandu  race.     From  the  sea 
shore  they  ap^xjar  to  run  almost  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast,  and 
give  one  the  idea  of  the  ruins  of  a  long  range  of  fortifications.     The 
first  a]>proached  of  this  mass  of  sculptures  is  a  smaU  but  elegant  fiyi6» 
containing  a  statue  of  Qanesa,  completely  blackened  by  oily  libatioiis^ 
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and  having  his  elephantine  neck  adorned  w  ith  a  chaplet  of  recent 
flowers.  Passing  through  several  windings  among  the  rocks,  we  en- 
tered a  temple  to  Vishnu  excavated  in  a  large  mass  of  rock,  and  sup- 
ported by  handsome  pillars,  the  bases  of  which  rest  on  tigers,  all  ap- 
parently carved  from  the  same  mass. 

"  The  wall  exhibits  a  bas-relief  of  Vishnu  who  is  presented  as  having 
thrown  off  the  form  of  a  Brahmin  dwarf,  under  which  he  had  per- 
suaded the  giant  king  Bali  to  grant  him  three  paces  of  his  kingdom, 
to  assume  that  of  a  giant,  and  wielding  a  variety  of  weapons  in  his 
right  hand  over  the  head  of  the  affrighted  tyrant,  strides  from  earth 
to  heaven.  This  piece  of  sculpture  is  considered  by  Heber  to  possess 
much  merit,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  reference  to  the  supposed 
connection  of  these  ruins  with  the  great  Bali.  In  another  compart- 
ment the  goddess  Durga  (identical  with  Kali,  consort  of  Siva)  is  seen 
surrounded  by  adorers  ;  also  a  ludicrous,  and  not  particularly  decent 
representation  of  Vishnu  as  the  Varaha  or  Boar  Avatar,  and  his  wife 
Lutchmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune.  Not  far  from  this  we  see  the  latter 
seated  on  a  throne.  Female  attendants  on  each  side  support  vessels  of 
water  which  two  elephants  take  from  their  hands,  and  discharge  the 
contents  over  the  head  of  the  goddess.  (Quitting  the  temple,  we  next 
came  to  a  j)onderous  globular  mass  of  stone,  apparently  about  GO  feet 
in  circumference,  nicely  biJanced  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  shelving 
rock  :  this,  as  the  legend  runs,  was  once  a  mass  of  butter,  and  meta- 
moq)liosed  into  stone  at  the  prayer  of  Krishna.  A  little  beyond  tho 
*  IK'trititnl  butter,*  through  a  chft  in  the  rock,  we  are  shown  a 
circular  excavation  which  is  exhibited  bv  the  Brahmins  as  the  chum 
in  which  the  butter  was  manufacture<l.  Close  to  this  stands  a  small 
tenipk\  dedicatiHl  to  Siva,  containing  bas-reliefs  of  that  deity,  his  son 
Subramanva,  and  of  one  of  the  seven  holv  Hishis.  North  of  the  tern- 
pk'  the  Brahmins  point  out  the  site  of  a  small  fort,  and  palace  occu- 
piixl  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  a  bath  excavated  in  a  mass  of  rock  used 
by  the  royal  princesses.  The  scattercHl  remnants  of  bricks  and  tiles 
lying  about  are  citcnl  in  proof  of  these  assertions  :  and  it  is  not  far 
from  probability,  that  they  all  once  formcxl  part  of  an  enclosure  to 
screen  the  bath.  To  the  left  of  the  alleged  site  of  tho  palace,  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  tho  cliffs,  rises  a  small  and  remarkable  mono- 
lithic pagoda  carved  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ;  underneath  it 
wo  enter  an  excavated  recess  containing  a  recumbent  statue  (of  Vish- 
nu Y)  of  colossal  dimensions,  reclining  amid  tho  coils  of  an  enormoiLs 
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fivc-headcd  cobra  whose  extended  hood  canopy  his  head.  Two  spirit- 
edly executed  figures  stand  at  his  feet  bound  together,  one  grasping  a 
ponderous  mace  as  if  guarding  their  sleeping  deity.  Oppoeito  this 
group,  Durga  is  seen  mounted  on  a  lion  attacking  Yem  Rajah,  a  buf- 
falo-headed  monster.  The  graceful  form  of  the  goddess,  armed  with 
the  weapons  characteristic  of  ancient  Hindu  warfare,  contrasted  with 
that  of  her  savage  and  malevolent  adversary,  is  a  fine  effort  of  the 
Hindoo  sculptor.  She  is  engaged  in  rescuing  from  the  clutches  of  the 
giant,  a  figure  which  is  seen  between  them  in  an  inverted  position. 
The  outer  compartment  exhibits  a  group  of  no  particular  merit  com- 
posed of  the  Hindoo  Trimurti,  or  Triad,  (viz.  Siva,  Brahma  and  Vishnu,) 
and  a  figure  of  Parvati. 

"  After  descending  this  hill  we  proceeded  to  \'iew  the  sculptured  rocl 
facing  the  sea  directly  in  rear  of  the  travellers'  choultry,  which  can- 
not be  less  than  20  feet  in  height  by  70  or  80  in  length.  It  is  literally 
covered  with  the  figures  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  in  basso-relievo, 
representing  scenes  taken  from  the  Mahabharat.  Among  the  most 
spirited  of  the  groups  is  one  representing  the  emaciated  Arjun  impre- 
cating the  god  Krishna,  in  the  presence  of  a  venerable  personage,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  his  father,  but  which  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of 
a  holy  llislii.  Another,  exhibiting  an  elephant,  large  as  life  with  her 
two  yoimg  ones,  is  admirably  executed.  Heber,  no  incompetent  judge, 
alluding  to  these  bas-reliefs,  observes,  that  '  many  of  them  are  of  great 
spirit  and  beauty  ;  there  is  one  of  an  elephant  with  two  young  ones 
strikingly  executed  ;  and  the  general  merit  of  the  work  is  superior  to 
that  of  Elephanta,  though  the  size  is  extremely  inferior.'  I  perfectly 
coincide  with  him  in  inferring  that  the  critics  who  have  praised  the 
figures  of  the  lions  in  this  collection  of  bas-reliefs,  ' must  have  taken 
their  idea  of  a  lion  from  those  animals  which  hang  over  inn-doors  in 
Kngland,  being  in  fact  precisely  such  animals  as  an  artist  who  had 
never  seen  one  would  form  from  description.'  The  best  executed 
figuiv  of  the  king  of  beasts  is  that  on  which  the  goddess  Durga 
is  stH'U  mounted,  in  the  sculptured  cave  near  the  summit  of  the  hilL 
Fullarton,  an  intelligent  traveller,  is  of  opinion  that  these  sculptiircs 
of  Mrivellipiiram  in  their  general  character  resemble  greatly  those  of 
KUora,  and  elsewhere  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  but  are  on  the  whole 
in  a  sharper  style  and  in  a  hij^her  state  of  preservation.  The  rock  is 
IKmetrated  by  a  periwiidlcular  elel't  that  is  most  probably  ascribable  to 
the  known  tendency  of  granite,  and  other  massive  rock,  to  split  from 
internal  causes,  i*adiation  of  heat,  or  electric  agency. 
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*^  About  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  these  rocks  near  the  road  to  Sadras, 
in  a  grove  of  palmyras  near  the  sea,  is  a  cluster  of  insulated  rocks  of 
much  inferior  size,  which  have  been  sculptured  into  the  form  of  fivo 
pagodas  :  the  rude  figures  of  an  elephant  as  large  as  life,  and  a  lion 
larger  than  life  similarly  carved,  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  pagoda,  the 
latter  facing  towards  the  north  and  the  former  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Mr.  GK)ldingham  by  measurement  foimd  the  southernmost  of 
those  pagodas  about  forty  feet  in  height,  twenty-nine  in  breadth  and 
nearly  the  same  in  length,  and  the  outside  covered  with  sculpture  : 
the  next  is  about  forty-nine  feet  in  length,  in  breadth  and  height 
twenty-five,  and  is  rent  through  the  middle  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  a  large  fragment  from  one  corner  is  observed  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Goldingham  remarks  *  no  account  is  preserved  of  (he  powerful 
cause  which  has  produced  this  destructive  effect.'  It  may,  I  think,  bo 
referred  to  similar  causes  as  the  cleft  in  the  sculptured  rock  near  the 
choultry  alluded  to  above.  These  sculptures,  although  in  an  imfinish- 
ed  state,  appear  from  the  similarity  of  design  and  execution  to  have 
been  cotemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  those  at  Mavellipiirara.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ancient  temples  of  brick  near  the  sculptured 
rock,  the  temple  in  the  N-illage,  and  a  few  others,  the  buildings  arc 
carvtHl  from  the  solid  granite,  and  many  of  them  monolithic.  The 
dilference  of  style  in  the  architecture  of  these  temples  and  those  in 
the  vicinitv  has  been  remarked  bv  almost  everv  traveller  who  has 
seen  them,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldingham  in  the  inferenco  that 
the  artists  were  not  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  resemblance  exist- 
ing in  the  sculptures  of  MaveUipiiram,  Ellora,  and  Elephantn,  has 
been  already  noticed  by  Mr.  Goldingham  and  Mr.  Fullarton.  Tho 
labour  of  excavating,  and  chiselling  these  edifices  and  statue?*,  must 
havo  ken  immense  when  wo  couiiidor  the  hard  nature  of  the  rock. 
Tho  ro<.k  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta  is  mere  indurated  chi y  comparative- 
ly siKaking.  Tho  IJrahmins  of  Mavellipiiram  infomul  the  former  of 
these  authorities  that  their  Puranas  containcnl  no  account  of  anv  of 
the  structures  there,  excopt  the  stone  pago(hw  near  tl  <•  sea,  and  tho 
piigodas  of  brick  at  tho  village,  built  by  Dhenna  IJajah  and  hLs 
brother;  they  added  the  following  tradition:  *  A  northern  prince, 
about  one  thousand  yours  ago,  was  desirous  of  having;  a  groat  work 
executed,  but  the  Hindoo  sculptors  and  masons  refusiil  to  exoouto  it  on 
tho  terms  he  oflored.  Attempting  force,*  he  supiK>«08,  *  thev,  in  niuu- 
*  bcr  about  four  thousand,  lied  with  their  ctfects  from  his  countr)' 

1 1 
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'  hither,  where  they  resided  four  or  five  years,  and  in  this  interval  exc- 
'  cuted  those  magnificent  works.  The  prince  at  length  discovering 
'  them,  prevailed  on  them  to  return,  which  they  did,  leaving  the  works 
'  unfinished  as  they  appear  at  present/ 

''  With  regard  to  the  important  geological  fact  of  the  sea  having 
hero  overwhelmed  a  large  and  magnificent  city,  over  whose  ruins  the 
surf  now  breaks,  as  traditionally  affirmed  by  the  Brahmins,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  made  by  different  travellers,  should  be  commemo- 
rated for  the  guidance  of  future  observers,  viz. :  A  Brahmin  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  a  Native  of  the  place,  informed  Mr.  Goldingham 
who  writes  about  1806,  that  his  grandfather  had  frequently  mention- 
ed ha\dng  seen  the  gilt  tops  of  five  pagodas  in  the  surf  no  longer 
visible.  Mr.  W.  Chambers  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1772  and  1776, 
mentions  a  brick  pagoda  dedicated  to  Siva  and  washed  by  the  sea 
also  no  longer  visible  ;  but  I  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Gbldingham 
that,  as  the  Brahmins  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  structure,  and  as 
Mr.  Chambers  wrote  from  memory,  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
stone  pagoda  on  the  shore  must  be  the  one  alluded  to  by  him.  Even 
the  viva  voce  information  of  Mr.  Goldingham's  Brahmins,  should  not 
be  taken  without  correlative  testimony.  Bishop  Heber,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1826,  notices  the  tall  pillar  in  front  of  the  temple  as 
being  in  the  waves.  This  pillar  I  found  in  1831  to  be  merely  within 
reach  of  the  spray,  and  I  also  observed  several  sculptured  rocks  which 
at  high  water  must  be  nearly  submerged.  From  many  enquiries  that 
I  have  made  regarding  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  various  parts 
of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  it  has  advanced 
and  receded  alternately  within  the  last  150  years,  that  in  this  part  it 
is  now  receding,  and  that  during  a  former  recession  most  of  the  now 
submerged  ruins  were  built." 
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NORTH  ARCOT. 

Tire  District  known  as  the  *'  Northern  Division  of  Arcot,"  origi- 
nally consisted  of  that  portion  of  the  Soubah  that  was  situated  north 
of  the  river  Palar :  after  the  war  with  Tippoo  (in  1792),  the  divi- 
sions of  Kistnaghcrry  in  the  Baramahal,  and  Oossoor  in  the  Balaghaut, 
were  added,  but  were  subsequently  transferred  to  Salem.  About  the  same 
Arcot.  time  (1804),  five  talooks  south  of  the  Palar  were  trans- 

Wandi^Iudi         ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  North  Arcot,  together  with  the  Jag- 
Pohwr.  hire  of  Amee ;  and  the  district  of  Satwaid  was  also 

^  ^^^^^'  transferred  from  Chingleput  to  North  Arcot. 
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At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Camatic,  there  were  several  in- 
dependent PoUams  in  North  Arcot,  known  as  the  "  Chittoor  Pol- 
lams,"  besides  the  great  Zemindaries  of  Colastry  and  Cayetnuggur. 

Three  of  the  resumed  Pollams,  viz.,  Mogaral,  Poloor,  and  Pakala, 
were  in  1826  formed  into  a  talook  called  Penmurry,  wliich  in  1851 
was  joined  to  Tripetty  ;  the  two  forming  now  one  talook  called  Chun- 
dragherry. 

In  Penmurry  there  are  still  the  free  PoUams  of  Culloor  and  PooK- 
chcrla,  (now  in  the  Chundragherry  talook,)  and  in  the  Chittoor  talook 
those  of  Vencatagherry,  (alias  BungSira  PoUam,)  Toomba  and  Xar- 
guntee.  Near  Tripetty  there  are  thi'ee  Mocassa  PoUams,  via.,  Mamun- 
door,  (resumed  in  1847)  Curcumbady,  and  Kistnapooram.  They  pay 
no  peshcush  to  Government,  and  were  granted  600  years  ago  to  the 
Poligars,  for  the  protection  of  the  Tripetty  pagoda  and  the  pUgrims ; 
but  they  hold  no  Sunnud. 

The  Vencatagherry  Cotta*  and  Cuddapanuttum  talooks  are  imder 
one  Tuhsildar,  but  the  accoimts  are  kept  separately,  as  the  latter  only 
forms  part  of  the  "  Camatic"  revenue,  of  which  the  Nabob  has  one- 
liftli  by  treaty. 

The  two  great  Zemindaries  of  Calastry  and  Cavetnnggur,  (the  latter 
fonnerly  known  as  Bom  Rauze's  country),  pay  a  peshcush  of  1,90,393 
and  1,87,663  Rs.  respectively.  With  Vencatagherry  and  the  smaUer 
Zemindarj'  of  Sydapoor,  they  constituted  the  sole  charge  of  a  separate 
officer  under  the  denomination  of  Western  Peshcush.  But  this  office 
was  abolished  about  the  vear  1808  ;  the  last  named  two  Zemindaries 
being  annexed  to  NeUore,  and  the  first  two  to  North  Arcot  Sj-da- 
l>oor  has  since  lapsed  to  Government.  The  Simnuds  of  the  three 
**  Western  Zemindaries"  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  Zemindars 
generally,  (see  Pro.  Bd.  of  Revenue,  8th  July  1816,)  Section  V.  Reg. 
XXV.  of  1802,  not  being  inserted. 

The  Pollam  of  Congoondy  was  at  first  under  Col.  Read,  having 
boon  ceded  by  Tippoo  with  the  Baramahal  in  1792,  (vide  Col.  Read's 
Ivoport  of  4th  April  1800).  After  its  survey  in  1805,  it  was  intend- 
ed  to  settle  it  on  Zemindary  tenure,  but  disputes  as  to  its  value  and 
the  proper  amount  of  peshcush  caused  the  matter  to  be  poe^KMicd. 
It  was  only  in  1840,  that  the  order  to  grant  a  Sunnud  was  given,  and 
the  ix'shcush  fixed  at  23,733  Rs. 


*  Tlii><  ist  (listiiu't  from  tho  Vi'iu-aiaf^hcny  Zemindary  tnmafcrrcd  to  NcUoKv^  and  fitwi 

tl.c  Tyllaui  kuuwu  as  MvogU<  Vcntatuglicrr)'. 
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The  Jaghlre  of  Arnce  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  a  Mahratia 
Brahmin,  held  under  a  Sunnud  of  Lord  Hobart,  dated  10th  May 
1796,  on  a  p^shcuah  of  10,000  Rs. 

The  Jaghires  of  Avalconda  and  Daisoor  were,  on  our  assuming  the 
Camatic,  confirmed  "  for  life."  The  former  was  in  the  talooks  of 
Trivullum,  Satghur,  Vellore  and  Poloor,  and  paid  a  p^shcush  of  6,108  lis. 
The  latter  was  in  the  Wandiwash  talook  and  paid  a  p^shcush  of 
169  Rs. ;  its  Beriz  is  about  4,000  Ks.  They  have  both  lapsed  to 
Government ;  Avalconda  in  1847,  Daisoor  many  years  ago.  The 
first  grant  for  Avalconda  is  dated  1705,  being  a  Sunnud  of  Aurung- 
zcbe's.  This  was  confirmed  by  successive  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic — 
the  lust  being  a  Sunnud  of  Wallajah  (Mahomed  ^Vli)  in  1792. 

A  few  particulars  as  to  the  fall  of  the  "  Chittoor  PoUams"  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  information  is  derived  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Stratton's  Report  of  15th  Nov.  1802,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  16th  Nov.  1815. 

The  Chittoor  Poligars  claim  a  descent  from  certain  officers  of  the 
ancient  Ilindoo  government  of  Vijayanuggur,  who  after  their  over- 
throw in  1564  by  the  Deccanee  kings,  withdrew  their  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  Permconda  and  thence  to  Chandragherry,  now  in  the 
North  Arcot  district.  Here  certain  oflScers  obtained  rent-free  lands 
in  the  country  north  of  the  Palar,  held  on  tenure  of  Military  or 
l*olit'e  service;  they  became  in  fact  similar  to  the  Poligars  of  the 
south,  and  exacted  Cavelly  fees  in  addition  to  the  emoluments  from 
their  land.  Naturally  of  warlike  and  aspiring  habits,  these  ambitious 
chieftains  seized  with  avidity  the  many  favorable  opportunities  for 
incrcuAiiig  their  power  and  influence,  which  arose  out  of  the  imbeci- 
lity of  a  declining  Government,  and  the  convulsed  state  of  public  af- 
fuiiH,  during  the  struggles  which  occurred  between  the  last  race  of 
Hindoo  princes,  and  the  Mahomodan  invaders  of  the  Peninsula.  And 
gradually  usurj^uig  the  rights  of  the  Government  they  were  bound  to 
support,  they  at  length  threw  ofi*  all  disguise,  and  openly  asserted 
their  independence. 

It  was  not  until  the  Mussulman  Government  had  begun  to  assume 
a  settled  form  that  they  ventured  to  require  these  chieftains  to  ac- 
knowledge their  authority  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  a  long  and  desul- 
tory warfare  with  various  success  on  both  tides,  that  the  Poligars 
were  at  last  awed  into  a  doubtful  obedience  by  the  infliction  of  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  death  on  two  of  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.     Reduced 
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for  the  first  time  by  this  means  during  the  government  of  Tahir  Maho- 
med Khan,*  they  consented  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
amount  of  40,000  Pulliput  pagodas,  which  was  reduced  during  the 
administration  of  the  next  Nawaub  Dost  Ali  Ehan  to  19,085  Pulliput 
pagodas.  But  availing  themselves  of  the  uncertain,  confused,  and  di- 
vided authority  which  prevailed  in  the  Camatic  during  the  wars  in 
the  Peninsula  to  establish  the  succession  to  the  Musnud  of  the  Car- 
natic,  they  afterwards  discontinued  payment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Nawaub  Wallajah  (Mahomed  Ali)  was  firmly  seated  in  the  Musnud, 
that  he  succeeded  in  collecting  this  tribute,  through  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Abdul  Wahab  Khan,  to  whom  it  was  granted  as  a  pert  of  his 
Jaghire. 

On  the  cession  of  the  Camatic  (July  1801)  and  the  assumption  of 
the  family  Jaghires,  the  collection  of  this  p^shcush  devolved  on  the 
British  Government.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Stratton,  the  Collector,  first 
To  Go-t.  19th  appointed  to  this  charge,  from  Rs.  16,828-14-30  to  Bs. 
Sept.  1803.  35,775,  but  in  the  year  1802  the  Poligars  began  to  M 
heavily  in  arrear,  and  some  of  them  evinced  a  conduct  so  extremely 
insubordinate  and  contumacious,  as  to  render  necessary  the  contem- 
plation of  compulsory  measures  towards  them.  A  force  sufiScient  for 
From  Go\'t.,30th  this  purpose  could  not  be  spared  by  the  Government,  un- 
Jirnc  1804.  ^ii  i-jjg  month  of  July  1804 ;  when  a  body  of  troops  was 
assembled  in  the  PoUams,  and  the  Collector  was  vested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  take  temporary  possession  of  these  lands  to  such 
extent  as  circumstances  might  render  necessar}%  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing the  Poligars  such  an  allowance  as  might  be  requisite  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  Collector's  endeavours  to  bring  the  Poligars  to 

b\irn,28ihJuiy   a  proper  scusc  of  their  duty  having  entirely  fjEuled,  re- 

,  „ ,    course  was  had  to  the  Military  force  that  had  been 

irom    (W.    13th  ,  •^ 

Sept.  1804.       assembled,  upon  which  several  of  the  Poligars  broke 
Fr««n  Go\i.,22a    out  into  opcu  rebellion.     A  second  attempt  at  ncific 

Sipt.   1804.  ^  ,      ,  1  . 

measures  was  made  by  the  appomtment  of  a  Special 
Cotiiiiiimon  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  the  PoUams  ;  but  this  having  like- 
wise proved  fruitless,  active  operations  were  again  commenced^  and 
FroinGovt.^ifiih    towards  the  beginning  of  1805,  they  terminated  in  the 
Minh  1805.      entire  suppression  of  the  rebellion.     Three  of  the  Pol- 

*  I'liiH  iKTffon  wn.-!  tho  Fuuj<Hlar  or  Provincial  Commander  at  Chittoor  tukdcr  Ssadnl 
Uolu  Klian,  the  first  Xubob  of  the  Camatic, 
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lams  namod  Moogral,  Poloor,  and  Pacaida,  were  declared  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  bo  forfeited  ;  one  only,  viz.,  that  of  Goodiapautt/,  on  ac- 
count of  the  faithful  conduct  of  the  Poligar,  remained,  as  heretofore, 
in  the  possession  of  its  proprietor ;  the  remaining  five  named  Bungar- 
]}oIiiafn,  also  called  Vencatagherry,  (pdshcush  12,003  Rs.),  Narguntee, 
(peshcush  6,596  Rs.),  Pooichcria,  (p^shcush  5,569  Rs.),  Cu/ioor, 
(p^shcush  4,138  Rs.),  and  Toambah,  (peshcush  1,776  Rs.),  which  had 
been  temporarily  assumed  during  the  disturbances,  were  directed  to 
bo  surveyed ;  and,  till  eventually  restored  to  the  Poligars  about  1826, 
an  allowance  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  Bcriz  of  their  respective  PoUiums 
in  Fusly  1210,  (A.  D.  1800),  was  made  to  each  of  them. 

The  chief  river  in  the  North  Arcot  district  is  the 

Pal&r,  which  rises  in  Mysore  and  flows  eastward  past 

Vellore,  between  old  Arcot  and  Raneepett,  and  on  by  Wallajahbad  in 

Chingleput,  to  the  sea  at  Sadras.     It  is  about  1,000  yards  wide  at 

Arcot,  and  during  the  monsoon  is  often  impassable  for  days. 

Other  smaller  rivers  are  the  Poiney  which  passes  near  Chittoor 
and  joins  the  Palar,  the  Soornamoorky,  and  the  Cheyaur. 

The  Cheyaur  is  a  small  river  forming  in  some  places  the  boundary 
with  South  Arcot.  It  rises  in  the  Salem  hills.  An  annicut  has  lately 
Ix'on  constructed  across  it,  to  irrigate  a  portion  of  the  southern  ta- 
looks  of  the  North  Arcot  district. 

A  bridge  over  the  Poiney  at  Trivellum,  a  few  miles  from  Arcot,  on 
the  road  to  Chittoor  is  now  building,  in  connection  with  the  railway. 

There  are  about  40,000  tanks  in  the  dL^trict  (great  and  small). 
The  chief  is  that  of  Cuuvtn'pauk,  10  miles  east  of  Arcot,  the  bund 
of  which  is  four  milcij  long,  and  which  irrigates  a  great  extent  of  land. 

Tlie  cross  roadi^  in  the  district  are  bad,  but  the  trunk 
Ku.'i'l-''. 

road  to  Bangalore,  from  Madras,  kept  in  repair  under 

the  Miporiutendence  of  an  Engineer  oflicer,  is  excellent.  It  passes 
thR>ug]i  Arcot  and  Vellore,  and  leaves  the  district  at  Vaniumbaudy. 
A  branch  breaks  off  at  Arcot  to  Chittoor  and  Pulmanair,  and  by  that 
route  also  to  Bangalore. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts,  is  flat 
and  uninteresting ;  but  its  western  parts  where  it  nms  along  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  ghauta,  as  well  as  all  the  country  northwards  from 
Trivellum  to  Triputty  and  the  Curcumbaudy  Pass,  are  mountainous, 
with  an  agreeable  diversity  of  scencr)-.  The  elevated  platform,  (port 
of  the  Table  laud  of  Mysore),  where  Pulmanair  is  situat^'d,  is  com- 
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parativcly  cool,  being  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  hottest  weather  being  88  ^  at  maximum,  and  70 '  at 
minimum.  The  European  officials  have  built  several  comfortable  bun- 
galows at  this  place,  whither  they  retire  for  such  short  periods  as  their 
duties  will  allow. 

The  hills  in  this  district  are  composed  principally  of  granite  and 
sienite,  and  therefore  boast  of  very  little  vegetation.  Patches  of 
stunted  jimglo  here  and  there  diversify  their  rugged  and  barren  as- 
pect ;  their  vegetable  poverty  is  however  compensated  by  their  mi- 
neral wealth.  Ores  of  copper  are  found  amongst  the  hills  in  Calas- 
trj%  and  iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  narrow  valleys  between  the  hills 
are  also  extremely  fertile  ;  having  a  rich  soil,  and  aboimding  in  water 
in  the  driest  season. 

Proiliipo  anrl  Grain  of  every  kind  is  grown  in  great  abundance 

Manufacturer*,  throughout  the  Northern  Division  of  Arcot ;  and  a 
large  breadth  of  sugar-cane,  and  indigo.  A  part  of  the  latter  is  sent 
to  the  Madras  market,  or  exported  to  the  eastward,  the  residue  being 
appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  common  piece  goods  for  home 
consimiption.  In  addition  to  cotton  cloths,  oil  is  prepared  ii^  consider- 
able quantities,  for  home  and  foreign  use. 


Arcot. 

The  early  historj'  of  the  town  of  Arroi  is  noticed  in  one  of  tlic 
Mackenzie  MS.,  an  abstract  of  which  Is  tlius  given  in  the  Madi^n  LUf 
r<fn/  Jouniai  of  Janimry  1838.  The  waste  country  wherein  the  six 
noted  Rishis,  (Ascetics)  dwelt,  was  termed  Shad-arayana,  or  in  Tamil 
Aru-cadu,  "  six  wildernesses,"  whence  came  the  word,  popularly  writ- 
ten and  pronounced,  ARCOT. 

"Wlien  Kulottunga  Chola  and  his  illegitimate  son  Adondoi*  had 
conquered  the  foresters  (Coorumbers)  of  the  country  ;t  they  saw  that 
Shad-arayana  had  been  the  abode  of  sacred  A?4cotics,  and  hence  they 
built  many  fanes,  with  the  usual  accompaiiimciit*',  at  Canchi-punim 
(Conjeveram)  and  other  places.  Subsequently,  the  edifices  built  by 
them  went  to  ruin,  and  the  coimtr)'  became  a  wilderness,  as  it  had 


•  The  ci>nqucn>r  of  THndnmundaluni,  about  ihe  year  1100  A.  D. 

^  T}io  CooninilK'n  wi^x'  a  north-rountry  tri1>o,  who  ostaliHshi'd  thcmsclTCt  in  Um  wmth 
at  :i  very  early  i»;ri^Hl,  but  were  drivtu  uul  by  the  Adoudui  Kfcm**l  tu  in  the  fuot  not« 

above. 
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bocn  before.  Thus  it  remained  for  Bome  time,  till  Xala  Bommu- 
nayadu  and  Timma-nayadu  being  on  a  hunting  excursion  from  Pen- 
naconda,  hearing  there  was  a  multitude  of  beasts  in  the  forest  camo 
thither.  They  saw  an  old  hare  chase  a  fierce  tiger  and  seize  it  by 
the  throat,  at  which  they  were  surprised  ;  they  considered  this  to  be 
an  auspicious  place,  and  ha^-ing  caused  it  to  be  colonized,  they  cut 
down  the  forest  Aru-cadu,  and  built  there  a  stone  fort,  with  treasure 
discovered  by  Anjanam,  (a  kind  of  magic,)  and  ruling  there,  the 
power  descended  to  several  generations.  At  length  Zulfeccar  Khan, 
Aurungzebe's  General,  with  a  Mahomedan  force  came  to  the  country, 
and  after  fighting  with  the  Rajah  of  Gingee  for  nine  years,  he  took 
the  hill  fort  of  Gingee,  A.  D.  1698,  and  placed  Daood  Khan,  his 
Lieutenant,  in  the  country  as  his  Soubedar.  Gingee  and  other  places 
were  included  in  the  district  of  Arcot,  and  the  Soubah  of  Arcot 
thenceforward  l^ccame  famous.  Daood  Khan  after  setting  all  things 
in  order,  went  to  the  north  to  join  Aurungzebe,  [not  later  than  A.  D. 
1700.]  Zulfeccar  Khan  colonized  the  country  with  Mahomedans 
and  greatly  improved  it.  He  was  superior  to  the  former  Camatica 
Rajah,  and  he  made  many  benefactions  to  Hindoo  fanes.  From  the 
constant  increase  of  inhabitants  the  town  of  Arcot  became  ver}'  large. 
During  this  Mahomedan  rule,  the  Hindoos  were  not  allowed  to  build 
large  houses,  or  to  travel  in  any  coiivoyanoo. 

Tlic  Miihomedan  Governors  of  the  Carnatic  seem,  however,  to  have 
residcnl  generally  at  Gingee  till  about  1712,  when  Saadut  OoUa  Khan, 
generally  known  as  the  first  person  who  assume<l  the  title  of  **  Nawab 
of  the  Camatir,'*  removetl  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Arcot.  And 
here  his  dejtcon<lants  held  their  Court;  until  during  the  wars  at  the 
end  of  the  18lli  century,  Mahomed  Ali  preferred  remaining  at  Ma- 
dras. The  Arcot  here  spoken  of  is  now  callal  *'  Old  Arcot'*  by  Euro* 
piaiiM,  to  distinguinli  it  from  Arcot  cantonment  ;  which  though  tak- 
ing its  name  from  the  city,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Palftr,  viz., 
on  the  north  side.  Among  the  Natives,  however,  the  name  Arcot  is 
still  wholly  confined  to  the  ancient  city  ;  they  never  apply  the  term 
to  the  cantonment,  which  they  call  Ranipett  only. 

Arcot  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  British  Indian  historj*,  on 
account  of  the  gtdlantr}-  and  skill  which  attended  its  defence  by  Ix)rd, 
then  Captain.  Clive  in  I7.">I.  The  object  of  Clive's  attack  upon  the 
fortitied  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  Chun- 
da  Sahib  and  his  French  auxiliaries  from  the  siege  of  Triohinopoly. 

K  1 
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Tlic  garrison  surrendered  to  the  English  force  of  500  men  in  a  panic. 
Chunda  Sahib  immediately  despatched  a  large  force  of  10,000  men, 
under  his  son  Rajah  Sahib,  to  lay  siege  to  Arcot. 

Macaulay  thus  describes  the  operations  : — 

"  Rajah  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  which  seemed  quite  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  siege.  Tlie  walls  were  ruinous,  the  ditehtjj 
dry,  the  ramparts  too  narrow  to  admit  the  guns,  and  the  battlements 
too  low  to  protect  the  soldiers.  The  little  garrison  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  120  Europeans  and  200 
sepoys.  Only  four  officers  were  left,  the  stock  of  provisioufT  was 
scanty,  and  the  commander  who  had  to  conduct  the  defence  under 
circumstances  so  discouraging,  was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twentv, 
who  had  been  bred  a  book-keeper.  During  fifty  days  the  siege  went 
on.  During  this  period  the  young  Captain  maintained  the  defence  with 
a  firmness,  vigilance  and  ability,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
oldest  Marshal  in  Europe. 

*'  The  breach  however  increased  day  by  day.  The  garrison  began  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  hunger.  Under  such  circumstances  any  troops 
so  scantily  provided  with  ofiiccrs,  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
signs  of  insubordination  ;  and  the  danger  was  peculiarly  great  in  a 
force  composed  of  men  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  extraction, 
colour,  language,  manners,  and  religion.  But  the  devotion  of  the  lit- 
tle band  to  its  chief  suq)asscd  anything  that  is  related  of  the  Tenth 
Legion  of  Civsar,  or  of  the  Old  Guard  of  XaiX)loon. 

"  The  sepoys  came  to  Clivc,  not  to  complain  of  their  scanty  fare,  but 
to  propose  that  all  the  grain  should  be  given  to  the  Europeans,  who 
rociulrcd  more  nourishment  than  the  Natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gmel, 
tliov  said,  which  was  strained  awav  from  the  rice,  would  suffice  for 
tiunisclvcs.  ITistorv  contains  no  more  touchinfj  instance  of  miKtarv 
ildtHty,  or  of  the  influence  of  a  commanding  mind. 

**  An  attempt  made  by  the  Government  of  iladras  to  relieve  the  place 
liad  falleil.  Ikit  there  was  hope  from  another  quarter.  A  body  of 
six  tlioii.vand  Mahrattas,  half  soldiers,  half  roblx'rs,  under  the  command 
of  a  (liltf  named  ilorari  Row,  had  Ix^n  liin^l  to  assist  Mahommod 
All ;  but  thinkhig  the  French  power  irresistible,  and  the  triumph  of 
C'iiunda  Sahib  certain,  they  had  liithcrto  remained  inactive  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Carnatic.  Tlie  fame  of  the  defence  of  Arcot  roused 
thcni  from  their  torpor;  Morari  Row  declared  that  he  had  never  beforo 
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believed  that  Englishmen  could  fight,  but  that  he  woidd  willingly 
help  them  since  he  saw  that  they  had  spirit  to  help  themselves.  Rajah 
Sahib  learned  that  the  Mahrattas  were  in  motion :  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  bo  expeditious.  lie  first  tried  negotiation — ho  ofiered  largo 
bribes  to  Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn — ho  vowed  that,  if 
his  proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly  storm  the  fort,  and 
put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword.  Clive  told  him  in  reply,  with  cha- 
racteristic haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  an  usurper,  that  his  army 
was  a  rabble,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think  twice  before  he  sent 
sucli  poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by  English  soldiers.  Kajah 
Siiliib  determined  to  storm  the  fort.  Tlvc  day  was  well  suited  to  a 
bold  military  enterprise.  It  was  the  great  Mahommedan  festival — tho 
]Mohorum — which  is  sacrcnl  to  the  memory  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali, 

"  Clive  had  received  secret  intelligence  of  the  design,  had  made  his 
nrraiigeraents,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself  on  his 
\hh\.  He  was  awakened  by  the  alann,  and  was  instantly  at  his  post. 
The  enemy  advanced  driving  before  them  elephants  whose  foreheads 
wiTo  armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  exi>ected  that  the  gates  woidd 
yhU  to  the  shock  of  these  living  battering-rams.  But  the  huge  beasts 
no  Mx»iu  r  felt  the  English  musket  balls  than  they  turned  round,  and 
rushcMl  fiiriouisly  away,  trampling  on  the  multitude  which  had  urged 
tlitiii  forward.  A  raft  was  luimchod  on  the  water  which  filled  ono 
part  of  i\\v  ditch.  Clive  {x^rceiving  tliat  his  gunners  at  that  jx).st  did 
not  un(l(^rstaud  their  business,  took  the  management  of  a  piece  of 
artillery  himself,  and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.  AVhere  tho 
m<Kit  was  dry,  the  asHiillants  mountcMl  with  great  boldness  ;  but  they 
M'ere  n  eelviwl  with  a  fire  ho  heavv  and  so  well  directed,  that  it  soon 
c|iiell<  «l  the  courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication.  The  rear 
raiik^  of  tlie  Engli.sli  kept  the  front  ranks  supplied  with  a  constant 
bU'  CH  •i',!.)!!  <»f  loade<l  muskets,  and  everv  shot  told  on  the  livinir  mn'^s 
Ik'Iow.  After  three  des{>enite  onsets,  the  be.siegei*s  retired  behind  the 
diteh. 

••  Tlie  ^trup'^'h'  last«-<l  alK)ut  an  hour.  Four  hundred  of  the  assailants 
fell.     The  ffi^i'ii*^  'U  l»»t  only  live  or  ^ix  nun. 

**  The  iHsiefTtHl  pa^scKl  an  anxious  night,  hxiking  for  a  renewal  of  tho 
atta<  k.  Ikit  when  day  broke,  ihe  enemy  were  no  more  to  be  MX^n. 
They  had  retired,  KavinLT  to  the  Kn*i:lis»h  sevenil  gtm*?,  and  a  largo 
cpiantity  at'  aniniuniti«»n. 

••  The  news  was  received  at  Tori  St.  Ueorgc  with  tmnsporta  of  joy 
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and  pride.  Clivc  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any  command. 
Two  liundred  English  soldiers  and  seven  hundred  sepoys  were  sent  to 
him,  and  with  this  foree  he  instantly  commenced  operations.  He  took 
the  fort  of  Timery,  effected  a  junction  with  a  division  of  Morari  Bow's 
army,  and  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  Rajah  Sahib,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  about  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  French.  The  action  was  sharp,  but  Clive  gained  a  complete 
victory.  The  military  chest  of  Rajah  Sahib  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Six  hundred  sepoys,  who  had  served  in  the  enelny's  army, 
came  over  to  Olive's  quarters,  and  were  taken  into  the  British  8er\dGe. 
Conjeveram  surrendered  without  a  blow.  The  governor  of  Amce  de- 
serted Chunda  Sahib,  and  recognised  the  title  of  Mohommed  AIL" 

Since  the  date  of  these  transactions,  Arcot  has  very  much  declined 
in  popidation  and  wealth.  The  removal  of  the  Nawaub  and  his  Court 
to  Madras  destroyed  its  importance  as  a  seat  of  Government ;  and 
after  the  cession  of  the  Government  of  the  Camatio  to  the  English, 
the  number  of  wealthy  Mussulman  officials  resident  there  was  still 
further  reduced.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  stiU  remain ;  but  a 
large  part  of  what  was  once  covered  with  streets  and  houses,  is  now 
bare ;  and  almost  all  the  old  Mussidman  families  of  consideration 
have  emigrated  to  Madras  or  to  Ilj'derabad.  Still  from  its  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paliir,  the  centre  of  a  tract  of  fertile  and  well 
watered  eountr}%  it  must  continue  to  bo  a  place  of  some  considerable 
trade.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Arcot,  particularly  of 
chintz  and  of  gold  lace  and  kincob  ;  but  the  latter  business  has  much 
fallen  ofi*  of  late  years.  The  wall  of  the  old  fort  which  was  within 
the  Pottah  is  very  much  gone  to  ruin.  The  city  contains  some  Mus- 
sulman tombs  of  very  superior  design  and  workmansliip.  The  Sub- 
Collector  of  the  North  Arcot  district  resides  at  Arcot. 


Ranlpett, 

Or  the  cantonment  of  Arcot,  is  70  miles  west  of  Madras.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  trunk  rood  from  Madras  to  Bangalore ;  the 
electric  telegraph  between  those  places  also  passes  through  it,  bat 
r^  present  it  has  no  ''station.'*  It  stands  upon  elevated  groimd 
sloping  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Palar  river,  which  flows  at  the 
distance  of  i)00  yards  in  its  front.  The  country  around  the  canton- 
ment is  open,  but  irregidar ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
rugged  hills,  of  no  great  altitude,  is  genendly  level  with  slight  on- 
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dulatlons.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  is  an  orchard  one  mile  long 
and  four  hundred  yards  wide,  thickly  planted  with  mango,  dato, 
tamarind,  guava,  and  various  other  trees.  It  is  called  the  "  Nine 
lac"  garden  from  the  number  of  the  trees,  (9,00,000)  which  it  is  po- 
pularly supposed  to  contain.  It  is  the  private  property  of  the  Nawaub 
of  the  Camatic ;  and  a  very  costly  establishment  is  kept  up  for  ita 
maintenance. 

Arcot  cantonment  is  capable  of  accommodating  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  one  of  Europeans,  and  two  of  Natives.  The  lines  for  the 
horses  arc  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  their  centre  is  an  extensive  barrack  for  Europeans  constructed  of 
brick  and  chunam,  with  a  tiled  pent  roof :  the  floors  are  laid  with 
brick,  and  the  whole  surrounded  bv  a  wall.  In  front  of  the  lines  of 
each  regiment  is  a  place  of  arms,  a  guard  room,  and  a  range  of  stables 
for  sick  horses. 

In  the  rear,  at  a  distance  of  400  yards,  are  three  hospitals,  advan- 
tageously situated,  well  ventilated,  and  built  of  the  best  materials ; 
and  behind  them  are  the  granaries,  solitar}'  cells,  and  a  lock  hospital. 
In  the  rear  of  the  centre  lines  stands  the  neat  little  Church  of  the 
station.  The  ofiicers'  quarters  are  in  the  rear  and  the  front  of  the 
lines,  the  former  being  healthily  placed  upon  elevated  ground,  the  lat- 
ter occupying  a  lower  and  somewhat  confined  site. 

Arcot  is  generall}'  considered  a  salubrious  situation  for  trooj)s.  Tho 
febrile  diseases  which  most  commonly  afHict  them  are  not  of  a  mala- 
rious origin,  but  may  be  ascribed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  tho 
alternations  from  heat  to  cold  being  somewhat  sudden. 

Of  late  years  there  has  never  been  more  than  a  single  regiment  of 
Native  cavalrv  at  the  station  ;  and  latelv  even  this  has  been  with- 
drawn,  and  the  cantonment  is  without  trooj>8  except  that  it  is  occu- 
pies! by  the  head  quarters  of  a  Battalion  of  Native  Veterans. 

IJetween  the  cantonment  and  the  river  an  extensive  town  has  grown 
up  within  tho  last  half  centurj',  or  since  tho  cantonment  wa«  estab- 
lished. Tho  popidation  is  composed  in  great  part  of  pensioned  Native 
oflBcers  and  sepoys  of  cavalrj",  and  tho  numerous  classes  who  have 
congregated  to  find  a  living  in  ministering  to  their  wants.  Tliis  town 
is  called  Rani{)ett ;  and  it  is  this  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
cantonment,  among  the  Native  community  in  particular,  though  that 
was  originally  established  ah  the  cantonment  of  Arcot. 
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Tripetty. 

A  iown  in  North  Arcot,  80  miles  from  Madras,  and  celebrated  tor 
its  sacred  name  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is  in  a  valley  about  the  cen- 
tre of  a  long  range  of  hills,  running  almost  north  and  south.  The 
town  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  from  the  pagoda,  but  not 
moix)  than  one  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Looking  from  the 
town,  there  appears  to  the  eye  only  one  accessible  path  up  the  hiU, 
and  at  different  distances,  the  last  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  three 
Goprifms  or  portals,  and  the  pilgrims  all  pass  through  these  on  their 
way  up.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  there  are  other  ascents.  No 
Christian  has  ever  seen  the  pagoda,  neither  has  the  Mussulman  at- 
tempted to  place  his  foot  on  the  hills,  the  mere  sight  of  which  so 
gnitiiies  the  Ilindoos,  that  leagues  off  upon  first  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  sacred  rocks,  thej'  fall  prostrate,  calling  on  the  idoVs  name. 
None  but  a  pure  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  step  beyond  the  first  portal. 
The  pagoda,  and  the  connected  buildings,  are  known  however  to  be 
constructed  with  groat  solidity  and  in  a  costly  style,  the  greater  part 
being  of  cut  granite.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  temple 
written  some  years  ago,  whilst  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  BritLsh 
Government. 

"  The  idol  is  worshipped  by  votaries,  who  pour  in  from  all  parts  of 
India,  under  a  thousand  names ;  but  the  three  principal  ones  are  Ven- 
katarumana  Swamee,  or  the  repeller  of  evil  and  insurer  of  good, 
firinawasa  Swamee,  implying  the  habitation  of  Sri,  the  Indian 
Ceres ;  hJeshachellawansah,  implying  the  habitation  of  Sesha,  Sesha- 
chella  being  the  name  of  the  hill,  the  etymologj''  of  which  is  &•*/*</, 
the  king  of  serpents,  and  arhrlhy  a  mountain,  Vishnu  having,  in  one 
of  his  incarnations,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  serpent,  and  trans- 
lornied  himself  into  the  Tripetty  hill. 

The  idol  in  this  temple  is  an  erect  stone  figure,  about  seven  feet  in 
hei^^lit,  with  four  arms,  and  personifies  Vishnu  in  two  of  his  hands; 
the  rii^lit  contains  the  chukra,  or  club  of  war,  the  left,  the  chank,  or 
holy  shrll.  The  other  right  hand  points  to  the  earth,  alluding  to  the 
sacred  origin  of  the  hill,  and  the  other  left  holds  the  lotus. 

The  early  history  of  the  pagoda  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  In- 
dian mythology  and  fable.  Its  anli(|uily  is  undoubted,  and  the  Biah*. 
niiiis  av^crted  that  it  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  Caliyug, 
of  whirh  it  is  coniputCMl  40:j()  years  have  expired.  This  period  it  is 
said,  is  to  last  only  -3,000  years,  when  the  worship  of  Vishnu  on  OOltll 
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is  to  cease,  and  the  IIIiuloos  arc  taught  to  expect  his  List  and  most 
glorious  incarnation,  terminating  the  days  of  "contention  and  busi- 
ness.** This  is  generally  understood  from  the  Bharcr  Shistamn  Poor<i)i't, 
The  founder  of  the  temple  was  Tondiman  Chukrawurtee,  or  Rajah,  and 
tliore  is  a  village  Tondimaund,  only  twelve  miles  from  Trii>etty,  but 
containing  no  remnants  of  grandeur  of  any  kind.  The  district  called 
Tuiulimanad  forms  now  a  portion  of  the  Rajah  of  Calastry's  territory, 
but  it  may  have  been  that  a  very  large  jx>rtion  of  country  called 
Tonda-mundalum  by  the  Natives,  was  the  original  kingdom  of  the 
dynasty  if  it  ever  existed.  It  is  true,  that  long  before  the  English 
came  to  this  land,  Tonda-mundalum  existe<l  only  in  imagination, 
but  notwithstanding  Hindoo,  Mussulman,  and  English  changes  of 
nam(  s,  divisions  and  districts,  a  large  tract  of  country,  capable  of 
fi»rmiiig  a  territor}'  to  support  a  very  powerful  prince,  is  known  to 
(•(Uu  at«.Hl  Natives  by  that  name. 

The  temple  is  remarkable  for  the  obhitions  which  are  oflVred  to 
its  ^(xl  by  Vishnirs  votaries  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian  world. 
Princes  send  their  vakeels  or  ambassadors  to  present  their  offerings 
to  the  shrine  ;  whilst  tlie  poor  peasant,  who  may  have  little  else  to 
(.11.  r,  wraps  up  some  trifling  article  in  a  piece  of  wax  cloth  ;  a  hand- 
ful of  rice,  stained  witli  munjall,  makes  it  look  a  larger  packet.  The 
can-.'  of  thes<^  oiTerings  is  as  follows  :  the  idol  smitten  with  love  i\)Y 
th"  Moonilng  Tudmavuttee,  daughter  of  Akaswa,  Rajah  of  Narraln- 
vanum,  in  the  Rom  ]{auze  Amindar}*,  detennine<l  to  es|K)ase  her, 
but  wanting  funds  for  the  matrimonial  expenses,  he  applie<l  to  Cuvera, 
tli(^  Indian  IMutus,  and  by  bis  aid  c»btained  what  he  recpiirid.  The 
«j<kI  din  f  !.<l  tliat  tlie  loan  should  Ih»  repaid  to  the  sovereigns  of 
tli.>  (  ouiitrv  Ivin^r  Ixtween  tlie  Palar  and  the  Soonianuwkv  rivers; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  npj)ointnient  the  whole  of  the  offerings  made 
at  tlir  shrine^  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  Wen  made  over  to  the  lo- 
cal rn!«'r.  Tlie  ^n  at  reason  for  making  these  gifts  is  the  fe«»tival  on 
the  anniv«  rsary  of  the  marriage^  ul)ove  mcntioiu^l,  which  occupies 
nine  days.  That  i>  the  time  when  Hind»w»s  are  most  anxlotis  to  vi^it 
the  t<  niple. 

The  Rrahmlns  maintain  tliat  the  irindwi  princes  allowe<l  tlie  n^- 
vrnurs  from  this  siiune  to  Im*  entirely  exjH-ndtHl  on  tlu*  «ij»«»t  In  nli- 
gioiis  ceremoni*  •*.  and  that  the  MtiH>iili!Kins  llr^t  aj»j»ropi  iatt  <l  the 
pn»*luce  to  their  cami  us«'.  During  the  larly  war-^  Ixtwixt  the  English 
and  the  French  nation**  in  India,  this  source  of  revenue  waa  one  of 
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the  first  fruits  of  British  conquest.  These  oflTerings  or  cannikay^  arc 
of  every  conceivable  diversity ;  gold  and  silver  lamps,  coins  of  all 
sorts,  bags  of  rupees,  copper  money,  spices,  assafootida,  the  hair  cut 
from  the  head,  frequently  vowed  from  infancy,  and  yielded  by  some 
beautiful  maiden  in  compliance  with  her  parent's  oath. 

A  man  who  is  lame  presents  a  silver  leg  ;  if  blind,  a  gold  or  silver 
eye  ;  in  fact,  there  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  Ilindoo  supersti- 
tion develops  itself  upon  this  occasion.  The  jewels  which  a  woman 
has  worn  from  infancy,  are  voluntarily  oflfcred  to  the  idol  ;  she 
appears  with  a  shabby  cloth  before  the  stone  god,  and  presents  a 
splendid  one  which  has  never  been  worn  ;  she  tears  the  bangles  from 
her  infant's  little  legs,  and  fondlj'  hojjes  that  the  god  whom  she  sees 
in  the  clouds,  and  hears  in  the  wind,  will  shower  down  his  blessings 
on  her  and  her*s.  She  has  haply  travelled  hundreds  of  miles,  and  has 
accomplished  her  object ;  perhaps,  before  this  journey,  which  to  her 
might  be  one  of  terror,  she  never  left  her  village  or  the  bosom  of  her 
familv. 

Tlie  birth  of  a  son,  reconciliation  with  enemies,  success  against  the 
foe,  the  safe  termination  of  a  journey,  the  marriage  of  a  son  or 
daughter,  prosperity  in  trade,  enjoyment  of  health,  or  the  reverse  of 
these,  are  among  the  reasons  which  lead  in  the  direction  of  Tripetty, 
the  wise  as  well  as  ignorant  heathens. 

The  oflerings  are  not  always  presented  by  the  donor  in  person ; 
they  may  be  sent  by  relations,  friends,  or  vakeels,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently sent  by  Gossains.  A  Gossain  is  a  8er\*ant  of  the  temple: 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  them.  A  few  months  before  the 
Ihunihautooween,  they  set  out  in  different  directions,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  country  where  they  intend  to  commence  their  operations,  they 
uururl  the  sacred  flag  of  the  god  with  which  each  is  entrusted.  Round 
this  idolatrous  banner  the  Hindoos  gather,  and  either  trust  their  offer- 
ings to  its  bearer,  or  carry  the  ramiihaij  themselves  to  the  foot  of  the 
idol.  A  suilicient  number  of  persons  bcuiig  congregated,  the  Uind 
leader  of  the  blind  strikes  the  standard,  and  returns  whither  he  came, 
in  time  for  the  nuptial  anniversary. 

The  Gossains  sc^ldom  are  detected  in  stealing  the  cannikny  in  thoir 
carr,  but  doubtless  they  derivt^  some  emolument  from  the  pilgrima,  at 
ihoir  presence  ahme  suflices  to  secure  them  from  trouble,  taxatioD, 
and  other  annovances. 
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As  they  journey  they  chant  out,  every  five  or  six  minutes,  the 
name  and  attributes  of  the  god  : — "  Goo,  Goo,  Govecnda  Rauz- 
Rauzoo ;"  the  whole  party,  men,  women,  and  children,  successively 
take  up  the  word  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  simultaneoxisly 
burst  out  with  it. 

The  god  compliments  the  worshippers  at  his  altar  with  presents 
proportioned  to  the  liberality  of  their  oblations  ;  if  the  devotee  gives 
100  Rupees,  he  receives  a  turban  from  100  to  500,  a  flowered  silk 
vestment ;  from  this  to  1,000,  a  shawl,  &c.  &c. 

A  second  source  of  revenue  is  called  irurtuna,  or  presents  given  to 
the  idol  for  its  own  use  ;  whether  jewels,  or  horse  cloths,  &c. 

The  donor  is  made  to  pay  the  estimated  value  of  the  offering  to 
Government  before  he  is  allowed  to  make  the  present  to  the  idol ;  the 
article  is  then  retained  for  the  use  of  the  temple.  A  third  source  of 
revenue  is  designated  arjeetunij  or  receipts,  and  is  of  three  classes, 
viz.,  ahbeesh^komy  or  purifications,  naivaidium,  or  offerings,  ica/ianum, 
or  processions. 

The  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  temple,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, were  formerly  under  the  management  of  the  Government.  A 
regular  establishment  was  entertaiueil  for  the  customary  serWces,  and 
the  rice,  oil,  and  other  commodities  were  supplied;  and  the  surplus 
was  appropriated  by  the  Goveniment.  This  arrangement  ceased  in 
184'i,  when  the  Government  renounced  all  connection  with  the  tem- 
ple, and  transferred  the  control  of  its  alfairs  and  the  management  of 
its  revenues,  to  the  cliief  of  an  cHtablislunent  of  Ascetics  at  Tripctty, 
who  is  geneniUy  regurdtxl  by  the  IFindoos  as  pos,sessing  great  sanctity. 

Attiuhed  to  the  t«*niple  are  a  grunar}*  and  store  house,  under  charge 
of  tho  Jceycngiir  and  Kkanjcn^  or  his  d(»pufy,  who  have  various  ser- 
vants under  them.  Tho  Jcvyengar  regulates  the  disbursement  upon 
the  orders  f»f  the  Parputteegar,  or  manager  of  the  temple,  the  Par- 
putteegar  supplies  daily  rations  of  food  to  all  the  servants  of  the  tem- 
ple, attends  to  the  due  performance  of  their  various  duties,  and  has 
the  general  superintendence;  betakes  care  that  the  gifts  presented 
arc  duly  disposetl  of,  searches  the  guards  (and  other  ]>er8on8)  over  the 
places  for  receiving  the  offl'rings,  and  causes  the  offerings  or  cannikay 
to  be  duly  de|)osited  in  the  treasury. 

Besides  the  sources  of  revenue  above  described,  there  arc  many  vil- 
liigos  and  extensive  luuds  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of  the  various  great 
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offices  of  the  temple,  all  of  whieli  arc  hereditary.  Tlicse  villages  and 
lands,  which  are  either  entirely  exempt  from  payment  of  revenue,  or 
pay  a  small  quit  rent,  have  been  held  ou  the  same  tenure  from  very 
early  times. 


Chundragher  ry . 

After  the  capture  of  the  Hindoo  capital  of  Warangul  in  1323,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Belial  d5Tia8ty  which  had  lasted  256  years,  two 
officers  of  the  Rajah  of  TVarangid,  established  a  new  Government  at 
Vijeyanuggur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Toombudra — ^Anagoondy  was  a 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  was  completed 
in  13i3.  After  13  of  these  Telugoo  Rajahs  or  Rayeels  had  reigned, 
being  all  of  the  Siva  sect,  Karsinga  Rajah  of  the  Yishnu  sect,  found- 
ed a  new  dynasty  A.  D.  1490. 

He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Vijeyanuggur,  who  extend- 
ed his  Conquests  into  Dravida,  and  he  erected  the  strong  fonts  of 
Chundi'aghcrry  and  Vellore,  but  it  was  not  till  about  A.  D.  1510,  or 
1515,  that  Krishna  Rayer  finally  reduced  the  whole  of  Drft^-ida,  in- 
cluding the  Sera  Cholu,  and  Pondion  kings,  to  real  or  nominal  sub- 
jection. 

In  15Ci,  the  four  confederate  Mahomedans  kings  of  the  Dcccan,  de- 
feated the  Hindoo  armv  at  Tellicotta,  between  the  Eistna  and  Toom- 
budra,  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Ram  Raji,  the  7th  prince  of  the 
house  of  Narsingcr,  and  almost  all  his  principal  officers  fell.  Vijeya- 
nuggur was  sacked  and  depopulated,  and  the  brother  of  the  late  Rajah 
ceded  to  the  conquerors,  the  Doab,  between  the  Eistna  and  Toom- 
budra, ^ludkul  Rachore,  Adoni,  Coilgoontla,  Ongolc,  and  Guntoor. 
Soutli  of  the  Toombudra  the  Mahomedans  seem  to  have  kept  no  pos- 
session but  Adoni,  and  perhaps  Nundial. 

The  successor  of  Ram  Raja  deserted  the  now  depopulated  Vijeya- 
nuggur, and  established  his  reduced  Government  at  Pennaconda,  (85 
miles  S.  AV.  of  Bellarv,  and  now  in  Mvsore),  whence  his  successor 
Timma  Rujah  removed  to  Chundragherry,  in  1570.  This  town  and 
fort  are  situated  about  eleven  miles  W.  S.  AV.  of  the  famous  Pagoda  of 
Tri  petty. 

About  1597,  the  last  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rayeels  who  mani- 
fested any  sjTnptoms  of  power,  ruled  with  some  degree  of  magiii- 
ficcnco  at  Chundragherry  and  Vellore,  whence  ho  held  a  nomiiud 
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sway  over  the  Naiks  of  Giiigce,  (Kistnapa)  Tanjorc,  Madura,  Chcn- 
napatam,  (Jug  Deo  Royer),  Seringapatam,  (Trimul  Raj),  and  Pcnna- 
conda.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  Dutch,  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Pulicat,  persuaded  the  Rayer  not  to  grant  a  settlement 
to  the  English. 

In  1599,  two  .Portuguese  Jesuits  from  St.  Thom^  visited  Chundra- 
gherry,  and  were  received  by  the  Qentoo  king. 

About  IGi4,  during  the  invasion  of  the  Camatic  by  the  Becjaporo 
forces,  under  Rendoolla  Khan  and  Shahjoe,  Gingee  and  then  Cliun- 
draghcrry,  were  reduced.  The  Rajah  Stree  Runga  Rayel*  after  se- 
creting himself  for  a  long  time  in  the  Northern  Camatic,  at  last,  in 
1G4(),  escaped  to  Bednore,  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Rajah,  for- 
merly one  of  his  own  dependants.  This  is  the  last  that  is  known  of 
the  old  Vijeyanuggur  dynasty,  though  a  branch  of  the  family  resid- 
ing at  Chingleput,  continued  for  a  time  to  assume  a  kind  of  title. 

riunulraghcrry  is  the  Cushbah  of  the  talook  of  that  name  in  the 
North  Arcot  district. 


Vcllore,  or  Raee  Vellore. 

84  J//A.S  from  Jlffdms. 

. 

A  town  and  fortress  in  the  Central  Carnatic  province,  to  which  a 
district  was  lormi'rly  attached,  situated  in  Latitude  12^  57'  X.,  Lou- 
git  udr  7!! '  ir  K. 

Tlu'  ^falionimedan  states  of  Golconda  and  Bocjaiwre  possesse<l  them- 
8c'lvcs  of  Vellore  and  Clnmdraghcrr}',  in  A.  D.  1(3 10.   In  li>77  Sc\aj(*o 
iniidr  an   iinrxi><.^cl<'d   irruption   into  the  Carnatic,  and  capturtHl  this 
pla(r,  an<l   (ilnjro.      Durin*;   the  war  of  17S'J,    it  was  n  llrvcd   l>y  Sir 
J'\n'  r<Kitt'  in  the  face  of  Hyder's   whole  army.      Aftrr  the  con(jue«t 
of  Sorin;;apatani,  and  tli<»  destnu  tion  of  the  hliort  live<l  Mahonim<xlan 
dyna-ty,  Tiiipoo'.^  family,  c'on^i>ting  of  twelve  sons,  and  eight  danj^h- 
tcr-*,  Wire  f(»r  f>ccurity  removed  to  Vellore.  On  the  lOth  of  July  ISiH), 
a  nid^t   atrocious  ma.v^aere  of  olficers  and  other  Euroj)ean8  was  jht- 
jM'trat<'d  by  the  Native  trnnps  l)elonging  to  the  garri^K^n,  in  which  re- 
vm1(  the  family  of  Tip|><H*  tinik  an  ojxn  and  active  shai*e.     The  insur- 
gents were  sulnlurd,  and  mo-fly  put  to  tlic  sword,  by  Colonel  Oillefpio 
and  a  i)arty  of  the  nineteenth  drag«>ons,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  calamity,  tlic  in**ti^ators  were  removed  to  Bengid. 


*  It  WM  ihU  Kayer  wh)  in  ICIO  grantc«i  the  •cttlemcnt  of  Madrta  to  the  Ea^liah. 
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It  is  watered  by  the  Pal&r  river  which  runs  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, (passing  the  fort  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,)  and  by  springs 
which  arc  niunerous  at  the  bottom  of  the  contiguous  hills. 

The  road  from  Vellore  to  the  ghauts  is  very  beautiful,  and  being 
well  watered  with  rivulets  and  springs  exhibit  an  agreeable  Yerdure. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  and  throughout  thq  valley  is  a  rich 
dark  brown  mould,  which  produces  a  constant  succession  of  luxuriant 
crops. 

Kice  and  tobacco  appear  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  cultiva- 
tion in  this  valley ;  there  is  besides  much  natural  Yegetation,  and 
numbers  of  trees  both  in  and  around  the  station,  but  particularly  near 
the  ofRcers'  houses  where  they  are  too  nimierous,  considering  how  lit- 
tle those  localities  are  raised  above  the  adjoining  rice  fields.  Though 
these  plantations  must  impede  the  free  circulation  of  air,  the  access  of 
which  from  the  eastward  is  obstructed  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
high  range  of  hills,  their  presence  does  not  appear  to  be  productive  of 
an}'  pernicious  effect,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  although  this 
station  is  a  few  degrees  hotter  than  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  Poonamallee, 
or  "NVallajahbad,  it  is  surpassed  in  salubrity  by  none  in  the  Southern 
division.  As  far  as  regards  the  Native  constitution  this  is  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact,  that  regiments  arriving  from  unhealthy  mala- 
rious stations  in  a  weakly  state  have  improved  in  health  in  a  very 
surprising  manner  at  this  place. 

The  fort  is  situated  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  a  high 
range  of  rocky  hills ;  which  are  naked  and  rough,  and  form  the  eastern 
boundaiy  of  an  extensive  plain  called  the  Ambore  Valley.  The  skirts 
of  these  hills  are  planted,  but  not  thickly  with  palm  and  date  trees. 
The  fort  is  capacious,  and  besides  the  hospitals,  barracks,  magazine, 
and  quarters  for  staff  officers,  it  contains  several  buildings.  The  ram- 
parts are  high  and  broad,  and  strongly  built,  and  are  provided  with 
bastions  and  towers  at  short  distances  from  each  other ;  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  great  breadth,  and  considerable  depth  hither- 
to but  imperfectly  supplied  with  water  ;  extensive  improvements  arc 
in  progress  which  will  command  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply. 

A  fausse-braye  Uncs  the  walls  except  at  one  entrance,  where  there 
was  a  causeway  according  to  the  Ilindoostani  system ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  usual  means  of  defence  the  ditch  contained  alligators  of  a  veiy 
large  size,  of  which  a  few  still  remain.  The  fortress  is  so  completely 
commanded  by  the  hills;  that  a  six  pounder  can  throw  a  shot  orer  it| 
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but  the  conquest  of  Mysore  has  rendered  it  now  comparatively  of  little 
inn)ortance. 

The  places  of  arms  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  fort,  and  close  to  them  are  the  lines  of  the  sepoys.  The 
site  of  the  fort  and  pet  tab  of  Vellore  is  sufficiently  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  flat  ground  in  the  vicinity  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water. 

The  hospital  is  situated  in  the  fort,  and  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  quadrangle,  inclosing  an  area  of  eighty-one  yards,  by 
fifteen.  It  is  roofed,  and  tiled,  well  ventilated  and  generally  dry,  the 
roof  is  rather  low,  and  there  is  no  verandah.  This  structure  is  divid- 
ed into  six  large  wards,  and  four  smaller  rooms,  and  these  latter  servo 
for  dispensaries,  and  surgeries,  and  four  of  the  former  are  set  apart, 
one  for  the  sick  of  each  of  the  Native  regiments,  and  one  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  station.  They  afford  accommodation  for  upwards  of  llfty 
j)atients  each. 

The  pettah  of  Vellore  lies  to  the  east  of  the  fort  close  under  the 
hills.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  with  an  exceedingly  busy 
bazaar,  containing  many  good  houses,  interspersed  with  a  large  pro- 
port  i(»n  of  Mussulman  tombs,  but  without  any  public  buildings  of  note. 

The  white  washed  mosque  of  Chundah  Sahib  is  the  most  remarkable 
ediiic'o  ;  to  the  south  of  the  town  are  the  houses  of  the  officers,  placed 
ill  a  double  row,  with  the  military  roud  to  Arnee  running  between  them. 

The  iK)pulation  of  the  pettah  (exclusixe  of  regiment  and  military 
camp  followers)  as  ascertained  in  1801,  waa  01,408. 

The  great  pagoda  within  the  fort  forms  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
is  used  as  an  arsenal.  J*'rom  the  attributes  of  the  statues,  sculptured 
of  blue  stonr,  whicli  still  ornament  its  front,  and  the  fiTqucnt  irnagtvs 
of  tin'  bull  Nandi,  recumbent  on  the  hedges  of  the  walls,  it  is  to  be  in- 
fi-rrc'd  that  Shiva  was  the  deity  worshipj>od. 


Arnee. 

A  town  in  North  Arcot,  situateil  in  Latitude  12*  40*,  Longitude 
71>®  J-V,  about  80  niilt^s  south-west  from  Madras,  and  al3out  18  miles 
south  of  Arcot.  It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  rising  somewhat  higher  than  the  contiguous  plains. 
Originally  a  strong  fortress,  the  walls  now  merely  entloso  the  bar- 
nicks,  officers*  quarters,  hospitals,  public  buildings,  &c.,  projHT  to  a 
station  for  Kuroj)ean  troops. 

Amco  waa  formerly  the  station  of  a  European  regiment,  but  for 
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many  years  past  it  lias  never  been  occupied  except  occasionally,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  tliere  have  been  no  troops  there,  except  a  de- 
tachment of  luA'alid  sepoys. 

The  soil  of  Arnee  and  the  surrounding  country  is  dry,  and  rapidly 
absorbs  the  rain.  The  place  derives  its  chief  supply  of  water  from  a 
small  river,  partly  fed  by  springs  which  run  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  fort.  Ilills  rise  within  six  miles  of  Arnee,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  granite  and  sienite,  boast  but  little  natural  vegetation. 
Small  patches  of  jungle  decorate  them  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the 
plains  the  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  disintegrated  rock  of  primitive 
formation  mixed  with  sand,  and  in  low  situations  it  becomes  loamy  or 
clayey.  In  many  places  it  is  much  impregnated  with  saline  matter, 
which  in  the  dry  season  covers  the  surface  with  a  white  efEorescence. 

Situated  on  an  open  plain  Arnee  is  very  hot.  There  is  no  malaria 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  cholera  has  occasionally  prevailed  at 
the  station  with  very  great  virulence. 

Tlic  famous  Arnee  muslins  are  not  manufactured  here,  but  at  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  the  Chingleput  district. 


Nnggery. 

A  small  town  in  the  north  division  of  Arcot  in  the  Camatic,  50 
miles  G  furlongs  travelling  distance  N.  W.  from  Madras,  Lat.  13*  19' 
N.,  Long.  79^  39'  E.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  well 
known  liill  culled  Nuggcry  Nose,  which  forms  the  S.  E.  termination 
of  u  long  mountainous  range  that  extends  into  the  Balaghat  Ceded 
Districts,  and  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  falling  abruptly  to  the  plain 
about  20  miles  from  the  coast.  They  arc  composed  of  sandstone  and 
quartz  rock  resting  on  granite  and  gneiss.  Their  summits  g;encrally 
form  flat  table  lands  of  varied  extent  elevated  on  mural  precipices  of 
sanilstoiie,  tliat  impart  a  bold  crested  a2)pearance  to  this  outline.  The 
general  hei^rht  of  tlie  chain  is  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ^ea.  The  granite  and  gneiss  are  seen  in  a  few  low  hills  at  the 
base,  and  in  the  plain.  Greenstone  occurs  both  in  situ^  in  dykes,  and 
in  globular  fragments  on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  The  summit  of 
^^uggery  Peak,  is  in  Lat.  13^  22'  53"  N.,  Long.  79^  38'  13''  R 


Pullicondah. 

A  village  in  the  nortlicrn  division  of  Arcot,  on  the  road  from  Ma- 
dras by  Yellorc  to  Bangalore,  distant  from  the  former  place  97  miki^ 
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and  from  tbc  latter  115  miles.  It  i.s  sitiuited  at  the  base  of  a  lofty 
hill  of  bicnitc,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Palar.  It  has  a  handfsomo 
pagoda,  in  the  front  of  which  stands  a  pagoda  supported  by  four  lofty 
pillars,    rullicondah  is  the  Cusbah  or  ehief  town  of  the  Vellore  talook. 


Chittoor. 

98  MiltH  from  Mud  ran. 
A  town  sitiiated  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  of  North  Arcot. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  authorities.     The 
Buri-ounding  country  is  hilly  and  nearly  mountainous,  forming  a  val- 
ley of  irregular  shape,  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  hills  are  rugged  and  barren,  chiefly  composed  of  a  coarse 
granite,  gneiss,  and  grey  wacke,  all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay, 
but  the  valleys  at  their  base  are  very  productive.  A  vein  of  iron  ore 
intersects  the  hills,  and  at  their  foot  is  a  belt  of  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  valley  runs  the  river  Poincy,  which 
joins  the  Palar  near  Arcot  During  the  monsoon  it  reaches  a  breadth 
of  ITH)  vurds,  while  in  the  hot  months  the  bed  is  filled  with  a  drv 
Rand,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  through  it.  Several  tanks  are  sup- 
plied by  the  river  in  the  rains,  and  it  is  otherwise  drawn  off  for  pur- 
jMjses  of  irrigation. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  and  (he  lower  part  of  the  hills  is  comimsed 
of  the  debris  or  detritus  of  the  loftier  parts  interspersed  with  masses 
of  nxk.  In  some  places  it  is  of  considerable  depth  ;  in  others  shal- 
low, sandy,  and  gravelly,  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  earth  or  blue 
clav  ;  in  others  it  contains  much  earln^nato  or  sub-carbonate  of  iron. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  grounds  of  the  valley  are  under  rice  culliva- 
ti<»n.  and  dry  grains  are  grown  near  the  hilK. 

Til''  town  and  fort  of  Chittoor  stimd  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Th'-  ri<e  flilds  reaeh  eh)se  to  the  fort  and  town,  and  in  addition  to  them 
there  is  much  natural  vegetation,  such  oh  trees  and  shrubs  enciivling 
the  Tort  and  the  ofheers'  rcMdenees.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  town 
are  the  Jail,  the  Zillali  Court,  and  Court  of  Appeal. 

Chittoor,  which  is  eighty  mile^  from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  is 
within  the  influence  of  the  north-east  monwoon,  but  the  sea  bi*eezo 
Aoo^  not  reach  it  with  any  regularity.  The  climate  is  salubrious.  Tlio 
thennometer  sometimc^^  rises  to  llU®  fahrenheit  in  the  sun;  but  tho 
annual  range  in  the  shade  is  from  OG^  to  lUO*.     The  greotcst  diur- 
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nal  variation  observed  has  been  20'  and  the  average  daily  range 
from  8®  to  10*,  the  mean  of  the  annual  heat  being  about  80®. 


Pulmanair. 

Situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mysore  table  land  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  district  of  Chittoor,  and  forming  a  plea- 
sant place  of  resort  for  Europeans  during  the  warm  months  of  the 
year.  The  hills  are  1,200  feet  higher  than  the  town  of  Chittoor,  from 
which  Pidmanair  is  distant  26  miles. 

The  mountains  are  sandj"  and  gravelly,  interspersed  with  loose 
craggy  rocks.  Abundance  of  water  is  found  in  tanks  in  Pulmanair. 
The  jungle  which  passes  north  of  Vellore  approaches  on  the  eastern 
side  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hills,  and  occupies  a  very  in*c- 
gular  surface,  varj'ing  in  breadth  from  one  to  four  miles.  Mucli  sugar 
is  grown  in  the  Pulmanair  talook  ;  and  is  transported  to  Madras  for 
shipment  to  England. 


Amboor- 

115  Jfilos  frohf  Madras, 
A  town  situated  near  the  eastern  hills  of  the  Barramahal.  It  is 
neat  and  well  built.  A  large  quantity  of  castor  oil  is  manufactured 
here.  Ghee  and  tobacco  are  also  staple  articles  of  trade  to  a  great 
extent.  Upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain  at  one  side  of  the  town  there 
was  formerly  a  strong  fort.  Amboor  is  a  place  of  much  business  be- 
ing inhabited  by  a  class  of  active  and  enterprising  Lubbay  traders, 
who  purchase  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  both  above  and 
below  the  ghauts,  and  transport  it  to  ^Madras.  The  town  also  contains 
indigo  factories  established  by  persons  of  the  same  class. 


Sautghur. 

113  J//7/'N  fVom  Jladrafi. 

A  village  and  garden  belonging  to  the  Nuwaub  of  the  Camatic,  at 
the  foot  of  the  l^cddaiiaigdroog  Pass,  leading  up  the  Eastern  ghauts 
to  tlio  table  land  of  Mysore,  in  Lat.  12"*  07'  X.,  I^ng.  78*  48'  E. 

The  gurdon  contains  gi'ovcs  of  fine  orange  trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  celebrated  over  the  whole  southern  jxirt  of  India. 

The  sceiKTy  around  is  bold  and  picturesque,  the  prevailing  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  are  of  sienitic  granite. 

There  is  a  handsome  mosque  here  of  modem  date. 
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SOUTH  ARGOT. 

Tina  Collcctoralc  U  bounded  on  Iho  north  by  Iho  d^lricta  ot  Nortb 
Areol  and  Chingltput,  on  Iho  mulh  by  Trichinopoly  ond  tho  Colctoon 
river,  whieh  di^^dos  it  from  Tanjorc,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  tho 
weat  by  the  Salem  distriet ;  its  ,Mn  uu  length  from  tho  lower  Cole- 
roon  a'nnicut  to  tho  most  i,.,rili.  n,  ii.iul  of  the  Chaitpct  Ulook  u  90 
miles,  and  ita  greatest  breadth  nearly  80  miles. 

Tho  foUowijig  Table  exhibits  the  popuktioD  and  revenue  of  eath 
talook,  and  tho  wholo  revonuo  of  tho  district.  The  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  talooka  form  the  i  tiiir^-r  ul  the  .Sub-(>Uector. 


u 
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South  Arcot  at  the  tunc  of  its  cession  contained  21  talooks,  viz.,  all 
those  contained  in  the  Table  above,  except  Nos.  7,  12,  and  13,  with 
the  addition  of  Vuldaoor,  Tittoogoody,  Teroovanellore,  Anioor,  Gin- 
gee,  all  now  united  with  other  talooks  ;  and  to  the  north,  the  talooka 
of  Vcllore,  Arcot,  TVandiwash,  Trivatoor,  and  Poloor,  with  the  Jag- 
hire  of  Amee,  all  of  which  now  form  a  portion  of  the  district  of  N. 
Arcot. 

In  1804,  the  talook  of  Cuddalore  which  being  an  appendage  of  Fort 
St.  David,  had  never  been  under  the  Nawaub's  Gh>vermnent,  was 
placed  under  the  Collector's  charge,  as  also  Pondicherry,  (which  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  in  1803,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English).  In  the  same  year  (1804)  the  two  southern 
taloo"ks  of  Manargoody  and  Chellumbrum  were  transferred  from  Tri- 
chinopoly  to  S.  Arcot. 

In  1807,  the  talooks  above  noted  as  now  belonging  to  N.  Arcot, 
were  transferred  to  that  district,  and  in  1816  Pondicherry  was  restor- 
ed to  the  French. 

The  Soubah  of  S.  Arcot  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment, with  the  rest  of  the  Camatic  by  the  treaty  of  July  1801. 
It  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Nawaub's  managers, 
and  renters.  The  first  manager  was  Anunta  Doss,  a  former  employ^ 
of  Anwar-ood-deen.  After  about  three  years  he  was  succeeded  by  A[cer 
Assud  Ali  Khan  (1758).  At  his  death  Mahomed  Ali'a  son  Omdut* 
ul-Onirah  was  put  in  charge,  but  only  remained  a  few  months,  being 
re-called  by  his  father,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Baya- 
jeo,  the  Dewan. 

Rayajee  was  originally  a  Stulla  Cumum  in  the  Poonamallce  Per- 
gunnuh  ;  next  a  Goomasta  under  Mohun  Sing,  Bukshee  at  Arcot,  on 
15  liUiK^cs  a  month.  Wlien  Mahomed  Ali  came  to  Arcot  in  1760, 
he  took  the  Bukshee  with  him  to  Trichinopoly ;  whence  he  deputed 
him  to  enquire  into  the  mismanagement  of  the  revenues  of  Arcot, 
and  Ilayajee*  accompanied  liim.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he  discovered 
that  eiirht  lacs  of  Chuckrums  had  been  collected  more  than  what  had 
been  brought  to  account. 

After  tills,  when  Omdut-id-Omrah  was  jilaced  in  charge,  Bayajee 
was  appointed  Kaib ;  and  on  the  recall  of  the  former  was  entrusted 
with  tlie  entire  management  in  1704.  lie  began  by  measuring  all  the 
lauds  ol*  each  village,  distinguishing  arable  from  waste,  and  unproduc- 

*  Ivayaj'.c  i  j  uAcu  ku«jwii  in  the  old  tlocuiiicnts  ad  **  Knjah  Bcobur." 
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live,  Nimjah  from  Poonjah.  He  regulated  the  rates  of  Vaurum  on 
the  fonner,  and  of  Teerwa  on  the  latter  :  both  these  have  been  subse- 
quently altered.  He  commenced  by  Amauny  management  of  the  whole 
district — I.  e,  division  of  produce.  But  this  was  not  found  to  answer, 
and  after  10  years,  the  Nawaub  got  Rayajee  to  farm  the  whole  Soubah 
himself  for  13}  lacs  of  pagodas,  (47,25,000  Rupees),  for  Fusly  1184 
(1774).  He  subdivided  it  to  five  sub-renters  ;  who  again  made  agree- 
ments for  single  villages,  the  ryots  of  each  village  being  collectively 
answerable  for  the  amount. 

Till  Hydor's  invasion  in  1780,  about  which  time  Rayajee  died,  this 
plan  seems  to  have  answered.  This  portion  of  the  Camatic  was  then 
completely  laid  waste,  and  there  are  no  records  to  show  how  it  was 
managed  from  that  period. 

After  the  peace  in  1782,  and  during  Lord  Macartney's  Government, 
the  Nawaub  who  was  imable  or  im willing  to  pay  what  he  had  engaged 
for  the  expense  of  a  protecting  army,  amfjned  the  country  to  the  Bri- 
tish, who  held  it  for  four  years  ;  the  receipts  during  this  time  are  not 
known. 

In  1780  by  order  from  the  Court  of  Directors  who  disapproved  of 
tlie  aiisignment,  the  country  was  again  given  up  to  the  Nawaub  and 
placed  under  his  second  son  Hoosein-ool-Moolk,  who  sub-rented  it 
among  several  individuals.  V^hoi  revenue  the  Nawaub  derived  is  not 
known. 

In  1790,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Tippoo,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  moke  the  Nawaub  a^nign  hiit  country  again,  to  meet 
the  exjionm's  of  the  war.  Tlie  Arcot  province  was  divided  into  CV»llcc- 
tor>hiiw  under  Messrs.  Eindersly,  Landon,  and  Kloyer.  The  records 
of  that  |M»riod  have  btvn  destroyed,  and  indeed  the  whole  time  was 
one  of  8uch  op[x»*iition  from  the  Nawaub's  people  that  little  was  col- 
lected by  the  Coinjmny's  officers. 

In  FuhIv  1202  (171)2),  aAer  the  treaty  of  Rcringapatam,  the  Car- 
natic  reverted  to  the  Nawaub,  and  was  managed  by  his  relative  Ni- 
zam-ood-Deen  Ahmed  Khan  ;  he  died  in  179''),  ten  days  afler  the  Na« 
waub  Mahomed  Aii  (generally  called  Wallajali),  and  was  succeeded  by 
Noor-ood-Dccn  Mahomed  Khan.  The  lattor  died  in  A.  D.  1790,  and 
was  sucooeded  by  IIoosein-ool-Mo<^)lk  (commonly  known  as  Tippoo  Pad- 
hhah,  brother  of  (>mdut-ul-t>mrah),  but  his  Naib  Moorteim  Ali  Khan 
or  Mcojan  Jong  was  the  real  manager.    On  the  dltt  July  1801,  the 
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Carnatic  was  formally  ceded  to  the  British  Government  by  treaty. 
Captain  Graham  was  put  in  charge,  but  remained  only  one  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Garrow,  who  also  only  remained  one  year; 
ilajor  Macleod  then  came  who  only  remained  one  year,  and  after  him 
Mr.  Ravenshaw.  The  latter  gentleman  remained  in  the  post  of  Col- 
lector of  this  district  for  a  number  of  years.  He  greatly  modified  the 
revenue  arrangements  of  his  predecessors,  which  had  differed  but 
little  from  those  of  the  Mussulman  managers,  and  materially  reduced 
the  burdens  on  the  land ;  abolishing  the  extra  demands  which  had 
been  added  in  the  later  times  of  the  Nawaub,  and  forming  a  new  as- 
sessment in  money,  based  on  the  actual  powers  of  the  soiL  His  rates, 
though  much  below  those  of  his  predecessors,  were  stili  found  too 
heavy,  especially  of  late  years  when  the  money  price  of  agricultural 
produce  has  so  much  declined ;  and  a  reversion  and  reduction  arc 
about  to  take  place. 

The  climate  of  this  collectorate  though  hot  and  dry  inland,  may  be 
said  to  be  favorable  both  to  European  and  Native  constitutions ;  cases 
of  fever  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  of  a  mild  form,  the 
cholera  occasionally  makes  its  appearance,  but  its  range  is  not  com- 
monly extensive,  or  its  continuance  long.  Officers  on  sick  leave  often 
benefit  by  a  residence  at  Cuddalore.  Tricullore,  Yirdachellum  and 
Cuddalore  are  esteemed  by  the  Native  community  particular  healthy 
localities. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  resembles  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Co- 
romandel  Coast.  It  is  low  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  and  for  the  most 
part  level  as  far  as  the  western  boundary.  Towards  the  west  arc  the 
wild  ranges  of  the  Coorcmhoo  Goicndcn  hills,  and  those  of  Jcddya 
Gofcndcn  separating  the  Cullacoorcliy  talook  from  Salem  ;  part  in  one 
district  and  part  in  the  other ;  whilst  on  the  N.  TV.  the  Trinomaly 
talook  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  beyond  Chengama^ 
and  which  also  separates  South  Arcot  from  Salem.  These  ranges  are 
in  some  parts  about  5,000  feet  high.  Parts  of  the  southern  hills  are 
under  a  Poll  gar,  and  there  are  small  cultivated  ^'illages  on  them,  but 
the  riicngama  range  is  xcry  sparingly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  half 
civilized  MuUialics,  who  bring  down  for  occasional  barter  or  sale 
honey,  bees'  wax,  bamboos,  and  other  jungle  products.  There  are 
also  solitary  hills,  craggj"  and  steep,  scattered  about  the  district,  such 
as  at  Trinomaly,  Gingee,  and  Chaitpet. 

In  the  western  pai'ts  of  the  talook  there  are  some  dense  tivcts  of 
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jungle,  the  abode  of  tigers,  cheetalis,  bears,  and  monkeys.  Elepbanta 
also  have  been  seen.  In  the  year  1852  no  less  than  3,727  Rupees  were 
paid  by  Government  as  rewards  for  killing  wild  beasts. 

The  soil  near  the  coast  is  clayey,  but  generally  speaking  the  land 
under  cidtivation  is  fertile,  often  yielding  two  crops  of  dry  grain  a 
year.     The  irrigation  of  the  paddy  land  is  good. 

In  former  days  when  the  Government  were  traders,  there  was  a 
commercial  resident  at  Cuddalore,  and  the  Company's  weavers  were 
encouraged  by  many  privileges.  A  valuable  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  Straits  and  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra  in  piece  goods,  the 
returns  being  made  in  gold  dust  and  benjamin.  Tlie  manufacture  and 
exports  of  piece  goods  has  been  almost  superseded  by  piece  goods  of 
Euroi>ean  manufacture  ;  there  is  however  a  small  export  of  these  as  well 
as  of  dyed  cloths,  to  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Acheen,  the  return  being 
in  benjamin,  betel- nut  and  spices.  The  sea  ports  are  Cuddalore  and 
Porto  Novo ;  at  the  former  place  largo  vessels  frequently  toucli  to 
take  in  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  ground-nut,  (manilla-nut  or  kuddelay- 
vair),  gingely  oil,  and  sometimes  rum,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
manufactured  from  the  sugar  of  the  date  pahn. 

Considerable  quantities  of  paddy  are  also  grown  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  has  lately  been  much  at- 
tciidt'd  to.  Limes,  plantains,  jack,  and  pumplemoses  are  grown  abun- 
dantly, and  are  often  exported  by  dhonies  to  Madras. 

At  Cuddalore  very  gcod  table  cloths,  towels,  and  napkins  are  made, 
which  command  a  ready  sale  amongst  Eurojieans. 

In  some  jwirts  of  the  district,  the  i)ottery  is  of  a  sujwrior  descrip- 
tion. Salt  for  the  Government  monojwiy  in  manufactured  largily  in 
tlii-H  district.  The  salt  at  Mcrcanum  (I^it.  11'  12'j  is  verj'  su|)erior. 
The  average  sales  are  about  1,'J50  garco  at  Mercanura  ;  at  Cuddalore 
IIIO  ;  at  Teagavully  (li  miles  south  of  Cuddalort*)  215  ;  at  Killay 
near  Porto  Novo  100.     Total  1,H15. 

The  old  roads  in  South  Arcot  arc  generally  execrable. 
Tlie  coast  road  from  Madras  which  enters  the  district 
near  Mcrcanum  runs  along  the  sea  shore  and  is  very  sandy.  The  new 
trunk  road  passes  inland  viA  Tindcvanum,  Villapooram  and  Oolun* 
doi>qK»tt  towards  Triehino|x>ly.  A  branch  is  being  constructed  from 
Punrooty  (near  Trivady)  over  the  Vellar  annieut,  fiosMing  we»t  of  tho 
VtH»ninum  tank,  ami  over  tho  lower  annieut  to  Comboconum.  Tho 
croM  roods  arc  almost  imjitftsable  during  the  mootoon. 
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Rivers  &  work:?       The  clilef  river  is  the  Coleroon  (see  Trichinopoly,) 
oflmfjatiou.      which  forms  the  southern   boundary  of  the  district. 
Whatever  water  passes  over  the  aimicut  falls  into  the  aea  about  five 
miles  south  of  Porto  Novo. 

The  lower  annicut  is  a  brickwork  and  masonry  dam  about  six  feet 
high  thrown  across  the  Coleroon  (advantage  being  taken  of  a  low 
island  in  the  middle)  where  it  is  3,710  feet  from  bank  to  bank. 

A  considerable  body  of  water  is  thus  accumulated  and  is  directed 
off  into  side  channels.  The  two  northern  channels  are  tiie  Yuddavar, 
and  North  Rajah  Voikaul.  The  Vmldavar  is  from  18  to  12  yards  wide : 
after  a  course  of  14  or  15  miles  it  falls  into  and  supplies  the  Yeeranum 
tank.  It  has  several  irrigating  sluices  en  route.  The  North  Bajah 
Voilaul  irrigates  by  means  of  small  channels  a  great  part  of  the  Ma- 
nargoody,  and  nearly  all  the  Chellumbrum  talook.  It  has  entirely 
superseded  the  old  "  Comaratchy  Channel"  which  fed  the  Comaratchy 
tank.  The  tank  is  no  longer  required,  the  channel  irrigation  bemg 
complete.  In  1852  a  new  head-sluice  of  cut  stone  was  built  to  this 
channel  close  to  the  annicut,  at  a  cost  of  5,184  Es. 

On  the  south  of  the  annicut  a  channel  called  the  South  Mqfah  Voi- 
kaul is  taken  off  for  the  use  of  the  Tanjore  district.  The  annicut  itself 
is  on  the  north  side  in  the  Trichinopoly  district,  but  as  that  district 
docs  not  benefit  by  it  and  it  is  on  the  verge  of  South  Arcot,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  latter. 

The  annicut  itself  cost  99,420  Rs. ;  the  two  northern  channeb 
23,524  Rs. ;  the  Tanjore  channel  11,044  Rs.  The  works  were  exe- 
cuted in  1837-38,  and  considerable  sums  have  since  been  laid  out  in 
repairs  and  improvements.  They  have  added  a  lac  of  Rupees  per  an- 
num to  the  land  revenue  of  South  Arcot,  and  14,500  per  Rtmiiin  to 
Tanjore.  A  bridge  is  about  to  be  built  over  tlie  annicut,  on  which  will 
pass  the  inland  trunk  road  to  Combaconiun.  The  distance  of  the  lower 
annicut  from  tlio  upper  annicut  on  the  same  river  (vide  Trichinopoly) 
is  55  miles  in  a  direct  line. 

Vvllaur  Hirer, — This  river  rises  south  of  the  Shevaroy  Hills  in 
Salem,  and  after  an  easterly  course  of  about  140  miles,  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Porto  Novo.  It  passes  about  1  mile  north  of  the  Yeeranum 
tank.  In  1H48  an  annicut  was  built  at  this  place  called  Chait-tope, 
or  ShL'tty"t<)iK\  (distance  10  miles  from  Porto  Novo),  at  a  cost  of 
83,000  Rs.  The  irrigating  channels  are  taken  off  at  the  north  bank 
and  water  the  liowangherry  talook.    It  has  brought  into  cultiTatioa 
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land  paying  ld|000  Rs.  revenue  yearly.  A  bridge  of  19  arches,  of 
31  feet  span  each  connected  with  the  inland  road  to  Combaconum  haa 
lately  been  built  over  thifl  annicut  at  a  cost  of  18,480  Rs. 

The  Peunar  River, — This  river  rises  in  Nundidroog  north  of  Ban- 
galore, and  after  flowing  about  220  miles  runs  into  the  sea  just 
north  of  New  Town  Cuddaloro  ;  it  is  esteemed  a  holy  river  amongst 
the  Hindoos,  and  is  reputed  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
persons  of  diseased  constitutions.  Its  waters  are  led  off  by  means  of 
channels  to  irrigate  numerous  villages.  A  causeway  has  been  built 
over  this  river  just  north  of  New  Town  Cuddalore,  at  a  cost  of 
11,000  Rs.,  but  its  construction  has  proved  of  little  use  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

The  Onddelum  Ricer — Rises  among  the  hills  in  the  Trinomally 
talook,  and  runs  a  mere  stream  into  the  sea  at  Fort  St.  David.  It  is 
less  influenced  by  the  seasons  than  other  Indian  rivers,  and  in  the 
hottest  months  there  is  a  constant  though  scanty  supply  of  water. 
Tliere  are  two  annicuts  built  across  this  stream,  one  at  Trivady,  and 
one  at  Trivandepoonmi,  by  means  of  which  4,700  Cawnies  in  the 
Trivady  and  Cuddalore  talooks  are  irrigated. 

Vtiranum  Tank, — This  \a  one  of  the  largest  tanks  in  southern  India. 
It  is  in  theManargoody  talook ;  and  is  supplied  partly  by  the  water-shed 
to  the  westward,  but  chiefly  by  the  Vuddavar  channel  from  the  lower 
annicut.  The  bund  which  runs  north  and  south  is  10  miles  long ; 
and  when  the  tank  is  full,  there  is  a  sheet  of  water  upwanls  of  12 
square  miles ;  it  is  however  a  shallow  tank.  Of  late  years  it  has  (k4- 
dom  or  never  been  full,  as  there  is  such  a  constant  demand  on  the  18 
8lui(*es  from  its  banks ;  in  fact,  it  generally  presents  the  npjKjarancc  of 
a  channel,  the  water  remaining  in  the  deep  parts  only  of  the  tank  bed. 
There  are  about  10,500  cawuie«  (22,000  acres)  of  land  irrigated  by  this 
tank,  yielding  a  revenue  of  1,15,000  Rs.  yearly.  It  has  three  calin- 
gtilahs  fur  letting  ofl*  the  surplus  water  in  floods,  at  the  south  end. 
Near  one  of  them  is  a  double  lock  for  the  {xiasage  of  bimts ;  for  this 
surplus  channel  supplies  the  Ctucn  Sai//A  Chtinnel,  which  is  used  fur 
navigation  as  well  as  irrigation.  When  the  Coleroon  is  full,  l>:uiket 
boatM  from  Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  Triehinoixily,  bringdown  iron  ore, 
saltpetre,  gram,  «&c.  Tlu^se  go  down  the  Vudduvar  as  far  as  the  lock, 
and  thenc«  bv  the  Cawn  8uib*s  channel  to  Porto  Novo.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  this  canal  is  not  kept  in  better  repair  ;  from  negloci  oi 
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this  tho  passage  of  hoais  is  often  impassible,  and  this  important  line 
of  communication  becomes  quite  useless. 

T/te  Wallajah  Tank — Is  in  the  Bowangherry  talook,  and  is  a  work 
of  a  very  ancient  date.  The  bund  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  the  tank 
irrigates  lands  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  30,000  Es. 

Cuddalore  and  Fort  8t.  David, 

The  station  is  now  divided  into  three  portions  called  Cuddalore 
(Old  Town),  Munjacooppum  (or  New  Town),  and  Fort  St.  David ;  at 
the  former  is  situated  the  Jail,  the  lines  of  the  2d  Native  Veteran 
Battalion,  the  Barracks  for  250  European  pensioners,  (Cuddalore  being 
a  depot  under  an  European  officer),  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Prin- 
cipal Suddcr  Amcen's  Court.,  and  the  Sea  Custom  House ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Old  Town  is  low  and  damp,  but  no  bad  effecta  appear  to 
arise  from  this  disadvantage,  as  the  locality  is  free  from  sickness. 
There  are  many  Native  merchants  residing  in  this  town  who  trade 
with  the  Straits,  and  also  along  the  coast  of  India ;  Munjacooppum 
or  New  Town,  is  about  2  J  miles  north  of  the  Old  Town,  and  the 
houses  of  the  European  residents  are  scattered  around  a  large  open 
green,  which  gives  to  the  place  an  English  appearance.  The  Hoozoor 
Cutchcrry  and  the  Judge's  Court  are  in  this  vicinity.  Avenues  of 
trees  are  planted  in  different  directions,  the  roads  near  the  station  arc 
good,  and  the  climate  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  salubrity. 
There  is  a  Eacket  Court,  and  the  green  before  mentioned  is  a  natural 
Cricket  ground,  flowers  grow  in  abundance,  sweet  brier  and  gera- 
niums flourish,  and  large  qimntities  of  fruit  are  annually  shipped  to 
Itfadras.  '*  Cuddalore  pumplemoses"  are  noted  for  their  exocllencc. 
Fort  St.  David  is  on  the  sea  shore,  partly  surrounded  by  a  backwater, 
by  means  of  which  a  speedy  communication  is  obtained  with  the  Old 
Town  by  boats.  Some  houses  of  the  English  residents  are  built  upon 
the  ramparts  of  tlie  old  fort,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain^  and 
serve  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  strength.  The 
population  of  Cuddalore  is  as  follows  : — 

Old  Town 32,429 

New  Town 3,672 

Fort  St.  David 585 

3G,G8G 

"When  "  Cuddalore**  is  now  spoken  of,   it  generally  means  New 
Town,  or  where  the  gentry  reside. 
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In  1G81,  Jlr.  Elihu  Yule,  then  second  in  Council  at  Fort  St.  George, 
was  deputed  to  obtain  pemiission  to  build  a  Factory  at  Cuddalorc. 
His  application  was  made  to  Ilurjee  llajah,  the  Mahratta  Governor  of 
Gingee ;  Gingee  being  at  that  time  the  head-quarters  of  tlic  Mah- 
ratta  power  in  the  Carnatic,  which  Seevajee  (though  acting  nominally 
for  the  Beejapoor  Government),  had  assumed  to  himself.  lioave  was 
granted,  and  application  was  made  through  the  Bombay  Presidency 
to  obtain  a  firman  from  Siunbajee,  who  had  A.  D.  1G80  succeeded  his 
father  Seevajee.  It  was  not  till  1G84  that  this  was  granted,  and  with 
it  iKTuiission  was  given  to  build  a  Fort  at  Thevanapatam,  (sometimes 
written  Tegnapatam),  now  Fort  St.  David.  The  Sunnud  was  made 
out  in  favour  of  Kcigwin,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  his  Council. 

In  170'2,  tlie  whole  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  fort  were 
re-built  ;  the  latter  on  a  plan  of  Robins.  The  fort  stood  about  three 
(juarter  mile  north  of  the  town  ;  both  being  about  half  a  mile  from  tho 
sea,  but  a  backwater  connecting  them.  The  lands  attached  to  the  set- 
tlement were  rented  for  2,807  pagodas, •  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
Billing  b<tel  and  tobacco  for  2.7">G  pagodas.  The  whole  area  towards 
the   land  was  n^iiardiMl  bv  a  bound-hcHl«re. 

C'omnKKlorf  Bamet,  commanding  the  luiirlisli  squadron,  died  at  Cud- 
daloiv  in  17  IG  ;  and  after  tlu^  capitulation  of  .Nfadnis  in  the  same  year 
to  L:j  B<»unlonnais,  the  chief  inhabitants  ntired  to  l-'ort  St.  David  which 
tlnn  iHtaint*  the  scat  of  (iovernmeiit.  Dnplcix  who  liad  .*<ujH'r>eded 
I*a  Hourdoiuiais,  lost  no  tinu*  in  marching  a'j:ainst  it  from  Pondicherrj' 
which  i>*  twelve  milc^  north  of  Cudilaloii'.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
'J'ln  Furojuan-,  1<>0  Topxvsrs  and  somi-  •J.nfju  half  armed  Peons.  No 
Nativv-  ti.M.jH  had  at  this  jHriiKl  Ix'cn  di>elplincd.  The  IVench  crossed 
th*'  IV  nn.ir  ri\<  ran«l  hatl  occupii^l  the  chiers  ^mhIcu  inow  the  CoUcc- 
toi  >  ii -i'lenc)  when  lliiv  were  unexiHHledlv  attacked  bv  a  10,000 
luru  under  .NIahfu/c  Klian,  the  son  of  Anwar-oo<l-Deen,  iheXawaubof 
the  ( 'arnatic;  wlio,lMing  jealous  of  the  IVcneli,  and  having  bi^tni  defeated 
in  hi-  alta«  k  on  iheni  whin  after  the  .siege  they  were  encamix-il  Ixforo 
Madras  the  j>revinu-^  Viar,  ha<l  declared  hiin-'ilf  a  patixjn  of  the  I'-ng- 
li-h.  Tlie  I'nntli  tri>4»ps,  taken  by  Hurpii  e,  ^\elv  thrown  into  con- 
fiiMMn,  and  suir»retl  a  >evcre  li»«.^  la  ntrvaiin.,'  ai  rMv>  the  Pt  nnar. 
I)ui»lei\  then  ni.nle  .4!i  attempl  <»:i  ('ii«idal«»i«  by  -a,  lan*ling  hi-  men 
In  nia^'Mila  boats  south  ol  the  luit.  Thi-*  ha\ing  iailcil,  he  cajoled  llio 
Nawaub,  causinl  him    to  withdraw  his  forces,   and  then   recommencctl 
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the  siego.  Tlio  approach  of  Admiral  Griffin's  squadron  in  March  1747 
oblii^cd  him  to  retire  to  Pondicherrv. 

In  January  1748  Major  Lawrence  of  the  King's  army  arrived  from 
EuGrland  at  Fort  St.  David  with  a  commission  to  command  the  Com- 
pany's  forces  in  India.  In  June  Duplcix  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  town  having  by  a  circuitous  route  inland  advanced  un perceived  to 
liandipolliam.  Lawrence  was  on  his  guard,  a  night  attack  failed,  and 
the  French  desisted  from  their  efforts. 

• 

Tlic  next  year  1740  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapellc, 
JIadras  was  restored  to  the  English,  but  as  the  defences  were  inferior, 
the  Company  ordered  that  Fort  St.  David  should  continue  the  scat  of 
Government.  In  Mav  1752  the  Presideuev  was  removed  to  Madras 
again.  From  Fort  St.  David  Lawrence  made  liis  incursion  into  Tan- 
jore  in  1749  when  Devicotta  was  taken,  and  from  Fort  St.  David  he 
went  in  1750  to  assist  N^azir  Jung,  but  was  soon  recalled. 

In  1755,  Clivc  who  had  just  relumed  from  England  with  a  com- 
mission as  Lieut.-Coloncl  in  the  King's  ser\dce,  was  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Fort  St.  David.     Lawrence  had  left  India. 

In  April  1758,  Ijally,  immediately  after  he  had  landed  as  Governor  of 
Pondiclicrry,  advanced  against  Fort  St.  David,  and  Major  Poller,  the 
commandant,  surrendered  the  (oicn  of  Cuddalore  without  any  attempt 
at  defence. 

The  French  cannonaded  the  south  of  the  forf  from  a  battery  on  the 
N.  E.  angle  of  Cuddalore  at  a  distance  of  2,000  yards,  and  on  the  16th 
May  broke  ground  about  1,200  yards  due  north  of  the  fort  almost  on 
the  sea  shore.  The  fort  was  scientifically  and  strongly  fortified,  but 
the  body  of  it  very  small,  being  only  140  feet  by  390.  Each  of  the 
four  corner  bastions  mounted  12  guns.  It.  liad  a  garrison  of  about 
COO  Enropt^aiH  (half  of  whom  wore  soameii)  and  1,000  Native  troops. 
Tlio  discipline  was  very  incHectivo,  many  desertions  took  place,  and 
an  incessant  but  ill  directed  tire  cxpendcMl  tlio  ammunition.  By  the  1st  of 
June  tlio  French  had  carried  tluir  trenches  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis — 
the  expcctc^l  scjuadron  from  Madras  under  Admiral  Pocockc  had  not 
aiTivfd  owin«i:  to  the  S.  AV.  nion.so(m,  and  on  the  2d  June  1758, 
I\)lior  surrendered.  The  French  had  only  lost  20  men  by  the  fire  of 
tlicir  enemies,  though  verj'  many  men  died  from  working  in  the 
trenches  in  the  sim.  I^allv  ordered  the  fortifications  to  bo  rased  to 
the  ground.    Polier  with  other  prisoners  was  afterwards  exchanged. 
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and  was  killed  in  the  famous  sally  from  the  beleaguered  town  of 
Madras  14th  December  1758. 

Early  in  1760  Colonel  Coote  after  defeating  Lally  at  Wandiwash 
and  driving  him  back  info  Pondicherry,  possessed  himself  without 
much  trouble  of  Cuddaloro,  (Fort  St.  David  being  a  ruin)  Chellum- 
brum,  and  other  French  garrisons,  predously  to  taking  Pondicherry 
which  fell  in  January  1701.  Coote  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of 
Fort  St.  David,  razed  the  fortifications  of  Pondicherry  to  the  ground. 

In  April  1782,  Bussy  with  a  French  force  landed  at  Porto  Novo, 
and  joining  the  forces  of  Tippoo  who  had  lately  destroyed  Brath- 
waitoJs  detachment  in  Tanjore,  took  Cuddaloro  after  a  short  siege. 
It  tlien  became  a  favourite  station  of  Suti rein's  fleet,  and  here  he  set 
up  a  kind  of  docks,  and  ship  yard.  The  works  were  idso  greatly 
strengthened. 

In  April  1783,  Coote  died,  and  the  command  of  the  anny  devolved 
on  CJeneral  Stuart,  who  in  June  procee<led  in  a  dilatory  manner  to 
retake  Cuddalore,  where  Bussy  was  commanding.  On  the  13th  ho 
made  an  a.ssault,  but  was  repulsed  by  a  vigorous  sortie  from  the  gar- 
ri'^on,  and  after  a  loss  of  02  ofticers  and  1)20  men  killed  and  wounded, 
"iOO  of  whom  were  EuroiK^ans,  was  driven  back  to  his  trenches.  Tho 
honor  (if  the  day  was  in  some  measure  retrieval  by  the  gallant  con- 
dint  of  the  Bengal  sipcys,  who  hud  accunipanied  Colonel  Pearse  (by 
lan<l  •  iioni  Taleutta.  They  erossixl  bayonets  with  their  European  ad- 
versaries and  with  sueees>«.  It  had  hitherto  been  8upi>osed  that  Na- 
tive tnK.ps  would  not  Ntand  a  bayonet  cliarge  of  Euroiwans. 

The  next  dav  tliere  was  a  tlrawn  battle  otf  Cuddalore  between  tho 
iieet--  t»f  Sir  1'..  lluj^hes  and  SufFrein  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  SuliVeiii 
lr«»iii  a-v-^i-jting  the  parri^on,  by  landing  every  man  he  could  spare. 
i  le  1  ren<h  hubm'«|uenily  made  several  sorties,  in  one  of  which  Ber- 
nad«»tti',  then  an  LiiHiirn,  was  made  prisoner. 

A  \v\v  davM  aftiT  this  \\  lien  Stuart  was  expe<*ting  to  Ik*  n  inforeetl 
by  ColoiH'l  I'ulhirtoii,  and  was  pn^paring  for  another  ar^snult,  tho 
n«  ws  arrived  tliat  |M'ai  r  lia<i  Ikhu  made  In'twiM'n  France  and  Ijighiiul. 
'Hi'Mi^h  there  was  no  oflieial  announeemeiit.  Stuurt  w^nt  i\  thig  of 
triK.  to  Buv-v.  eeavnl  liostilili*  •*,  and  witlidrew  \\i^  tr<Htps  :  Jiino 
17*^*i.      His  eondiuM  alto;r^  ther  had  K-fii  so  un^^iti'ifaetorN'  that  he  was 

obli'M^I  bv  I/)nl  Mneartnev  to  leave  th«'  eoiintrv. 

'^         •  •  • 

Fn>m  this  time  the  s^^ttlnnont  «'»iitinued  to  flourish,  being f|ui(o  in- 
dei^ndcnt  of  the  Nuwuub,  who«c  territories  in  what  is  now  ike  South 
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Arcot  district,  wore  sufiTering  from  every  species  of  misrule.  CudJu' 
lore  continued  a  separate  charge,  even  for  three  years  after  the  Soubah 
had  been  transferred  (in  1801)  to  the  English  Government. 


Porto  Novo. 

During  the  invasion  of  the  Caniatic  by  the  Beejapore  forces  about 
A.  1),  1G50,  their  conquests  extended  to  the  Coleroon  and  the  east 
coast,  including  Porto  Novo.  In  1C82,  the  Madras  Government  at- 
(cnipied  to  open  a  trade  there,  and  sent  a  ship  with  factors  and  a 
cargo.  The  Mahratta  Governor  under  ITuijee  Bajah,  (see  Gingix-), 
demanded  such  exorbitant  terms  that  it  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
Sunibajce  in  1G81  when  he  granted  to  the  English  the  Factory  at 
Cuddalore,  gave  orders  for  allowing  a  free  trade  at  Porto  Novo.  In 
April  1740  the  English  force  advancing  into  Tanjore,  halted  here  io 
repair  the  damages  caused  by  the  great  storm,  in  which  the  Pihthrolc 
man-of-war  was  lost  off  Cuddalore,  and  the  Xttmur  with  Admii-al  Bos- 
cawcn  was  ncaiiv  stranded. 

Povlo  Novo  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  southern  India,  as  giving 
name  to  the  battle  fought  near  it  at  Mootapolliam  on  the  Ist  July 
17S1,  wliich  saved  the  Caniatic.  Coote  had  been  repulsed  by  Hydcr 
in  an  al tempt  on  Chellumbrum,  and  was  falling  back  xiSl  Porto  Novo 
to  Cuddalore  ;  after  leaving  Porto  Xovo  he  had  advanced  a  few  miles 
by  the  sea  shore,  when  ho  found  himself  intercepted  by  Ilyder's 
whole  force  which  had  made  a  rapid  march,  and  had  actually  thrown 
up  batteries  across  Coote's  path,  liis  left  being  a  range  of  sand  hills, 
and  the  sea  confining  him  on  the  right.  The  I^ritish  army  made  two 
determined  assaults  ;  one  on  the  batteries  which  were  carried,  and 
one  lln-Diigh  an  opining  in  the  sand  hills  which  IFyder  had  neglected 
to  iruanl,  and  l>v  which  tliev  came  suddenlv.on  his  flank.  A  schooner 
of  war  iH-lon^ing  to  the  squadron,  at  the  same  time  appeared  in  sight, 
and  standing  in  close  to  the  surf  poured  in  her  broadsides,  which 
lhMU«;li  lioiii  guns  of  small  calibre  tended  greatly  to  confuse  the  in- 
tiTC'Cjitinr;;;  foivo.  The  day  en<led  by  a  complete  rout  of  Ilyder's  army. 
Tue  liritlr-h  ftircc  was  7j>^7^  men  inehuliiig  artillery.  Ilyder's  60,0U0 
at  the  verv  least. 

The  town  of  Porto  Xovo  is  also  called  Eeringipett,  and  Mahomed 
P) under  :  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  has  never  recovered 
the  devastating  effects  of  Kyder's  invasion  of  tho  Camatic  in  1780. 
Both  the  Danes  and  the  Dutch  had  a  factory  there.  It  is  situated  in  11* 
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3r  N.  Latitude,  and  70^  51'  E.  Longitude,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Velhiur,  which  is  here  a  stream  of  some  breadth,  but  shallow.  All 
largo  vessels  discharge  and  take  in  cargo  outside  the  bar.  Porto  Novo 
has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of  more  importance  in  consequence  of 
the  establishment  here  of  an  iron  foundry  by  an  English  Company. 
Extensive  buildings  were  erected  and  machinery  put  up,  and  in  the 
years  1833  to  1838  it  presented  an  interesting  spectacle  of  European 
skill  and  activity.  Ore  of  a  very  pure  kind  found  almost  on  the  sur- 
face was  brought  down  from  Salem  by  the  Coleroon  river,  and  the  sup- 
ply was  imlimited.  Various  causes  afterwards  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
business  ;  but  it  is  now  likely  to  recover,  a  new  Company  having  been 
*  fomK^l  with  ample  means.  The  iron  and  steel  produced  are  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  To  facilitate  the  water  communication,  the  old  Cawn 
Saib's  channel  in  the  ]Manargoody  and  Chcllumbrum  talooks  was  made 
a  navigable  canal,  and  two  locks  were  constructed,  one  at  Porto  Novo 
where  the  canal  falls  into  the  Vellaur,  and  the  other  where  the  canal 
takes  off  from  the  Vuddavar  calingalah. 

The  jMDpulation  of  Porto  Novo  is  altogether  about  12,000  :  of  whom 
a  great  pr(»portion  are  Lubbays,  or  merchant  Mahomcdans.  Porto 
Novo  is  in  the  Bowangherry  talook.  A  police  ameen  and  superinten- 
dent of  sea  customs  are  stationed  here. 


Chellutnbrum 

I*<  the  chief  town  of  a  talook  of  that  name  ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
lower  road  between  Madras  and  Trichinopoly,  and  is  alxiut  130  miles 
from  the  former  place.  Tliere  is  a  gcxxl  public  bungalow  at  Anunia- 
p<  ttalj,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town,  whieh  is  the  usual  halting  place 
for  travillers,  it  Wing  (juieter  and  more  ojMn  tlian  the  one  hituated  in 
(In  llunibrum  :  tlu»  jH»pulation  of  this  town  is  about  11,000,  amongst 
wlmm  are  a  lar;:*'  IkmIv  of  weavers.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  this  tulot>k 
is  irri;^atetl  by  two  streain*^,  tln'  Vuddavar  an<l  Kajah  Voikaul,  which 
un   l.<l  otf  from  the  lower  Culenx^n  river  at  th«'  annieut. 

The  l<»wn  of  Clielluinbrum  is  nf»t<^l  among  the  Ilindoon  fi»r  its  t^iuv- 
tlty.  The  great  paginla  (alKd  Sabanuiker  covil  iK-long^  to  the  Siva 
M  .  t.  an<i  was  founde<l  by  one  i>(  th«»  k'lu^^^  of  ChMl.imundalum  ;  it  is 
maliitained  partly  by  theolft  rings  and  annual  contributions  of  Hindoo 
Votaries  in  all  parts  of  M>utlurn  India,  and  partly  by  an  allowanee  j>aid 
by  Governinrnt  in  lieu  of  itn  rei»umtHl  land  endowments.  The  jH?oplo 
uf  Ceylou  and  the  Nauttoocottoh  merchants  of  Madura  hold  this  templo 
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in  special  vcncTatlon  and  contribute  largely  to  its  support.  The  two 
principal  festivals  take  place,  one  in  the  month  Auny  (June),  and  the 
other  in  Margaly  (December),  numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  in  to  the 
temple  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tlie  right  of  officiating  in  the 
pagoda  is  said  to  have  been  originally  shared  by  three  thousand  Brah- 
mins called  Dectchedurs,  of  whom  about  two  hundred  families  now  exist. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  G40  by  500  feet  or  7  J  acres.  The  edi- 
fice is  mostly  built  of  granite,  and  it  is  surprising  to  consider  the  labour 
and  time  it  must  have  taken  in  a  rude  ago,  and  with  very  little  assistance 
from  art,  to  bring  to  the  spot  and  cut  these  cnoimous  blocks  of  a  ma- 
terial which  is  not  found  witliin  a  distance  of  many  miles.  But  here 
as  in  so  many  other  instances  the  vanity  and  religious  feeling  of  prin- 
ces, worked  on  by  priests,  displayed  itself  in  thus  accumulating  the 
labour  of  their  subjects.  The  single  blocks  of  granite  composing  the 
pillars  and  roof  of  the  main  gateway,  arc  each  of  them  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  square.  In  one  part  of  the  pagoda  there  is  a  roof 
support od  by  one  thousand  solid  granite  coliunns,  and  the  lights  firom 
the  goprum,  12*2  feet  high,  can  be  seen  from  the  sea,  ten  miles  distant. 
Vessels  passing  can  see  the  goprum  in  the  day  time.  The  French  took 
Chelluinbrum  in  1753  and  held  it  during  the  war.  It  surrendered  to 
3Iji]or  Monson,  12tli  April  17G0. 

On  the  18th  June  1781  Colonel  Coote  was  defeated  in  a  night  at- 
tack oil  the  fortified  pagoda  then  garrisoned  by  Hyder.  The  attack- 
ing party  under  Coote*s  per:5onal  direction,  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  after  forcing  their  way  through  two  of  the  three  enclo- 
sures. The  failure  was  more  than  compensated  at  Porto  Xovo  on  tho 
Ut  July. 


Verdachelum. 

This  is  tlio  (■usbah  of  the  talook  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in  N.  La- 
titude 11=  :;0'  and  E.  Longitude  70''  :]0'  on  tho  north  bank  of  the 
!Manvnv)(»ta  Xuddee;  1)0  miles  duo  west  of  Porto  Novo.  It  is  now 
the  place  of  residence  of  tho  Sub -Collector,  and  was  formerly  tho 
station  (»f  tho  Verdachelum  zillah  :  the  Court  was  long  ago  remov- 
ed to  Cudilalore.  It  was  a  place  of  some  iniix)rtancc  during  tho 
Carnatic  war,  for  it  was  on  the  highroad  from  Trichinopoly  to  the 
I^n<;lish  and  Nawaub*s  encampment  at  Trivady,  and  it  also  protected 
the  commmiication  with  Fort  St.  David.  The  pagoda  is  on  extcnsiTe 
one,  and  was  well  Ibrlilicd,  by  the  addition  of  towers  at  the  BlxglsB^ 
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and  masses  of  masonry  projected  from  each  of  the  sides,  as  gateways. 
In  April  1701  after  the  death  of  Nazir  Jung,  and  Mahomed  All's 
flight  to  Trichinopoly,  tlic  Madras  Government  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  oi>enly  to  support  the  latter  sent  a  body  of  troops 
from  Fort  St.  David,  under  Captain  Gingcn,  to  take  Verdachelum,  then 
garrisoned  by  Chunda  Sahib's  troops.  On  preparations  being  made 
for  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Later  in  the  year  when  Maho- 
med -iVli  evacutod  Trichinopoly,  Verdachelum  was  the  only  fort  north 
of  the  Coleroon  that  acknowledged  his  authority.  It  was  at  this  time 
invested  by  the  troops  of  a  neighbouring  Poligar,  who  was  driven  ofl* 
by  an  English  force  proceeding  to  Trichinoix)ly.  Mr.  Pigot,  and 
LiiUt.  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive,  were  witli  this  force,  but  were  direct- 
ihI  to  return  to  Fort  St.  David.  On  their  route  witli  a  small  escort, 
tluy  were  intercepted  by  the  Poligar's  forces,  and  only  saved  their  lives 
by  the  flectness  of  their  horses!  In  Jidy  ITO-i,  Dupleix  after  tlie 
taking  of  Chellumbrum,  sent  a  sepoy  force  under  Ilassim  Ali  against 
Verdachelum  ;  the  garrison  consistcxl  of  only  00  8e|)oys,  who  surren- 
dered after  a  slight  resistance.  In  April  17G0,  ilajor  Monson  after 
re-taking  Chellumbrum,  advanced  with  the  Nawaub's  troops  to  Verda- 
chelum The  commandant  stHMug  tl\at  a  breaching  battery  was  being 
creeled,  surrendercHl  this  fort  as  well  as  that  of  Chellumbrum  ;  which 
was  tlicn  garrisone<l  by  tlic  Xawaub's  tnwips  under  the  ciunmand  of 
Kiatna  llow  of  Tiagar. 


Tribady . 

A  small  town  on  the  river  Guddelum,  1(J  miles  west  of  Cuddah)re, 
the  Cu-bali  of  the  tal«M»k  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  place  that  e.\- 
jxriiiin  d  much  of  the  viei-i^^itudes  of  the  war  with  the  French,  the 
jKiu"xl'i  ^xin^  lortitit^l,  and  defending  the  inttah.  In  June  1700,  whilst 
Na/ir  Jun^  and  Mah*)med  Ali  were  at  Arcot,  M.  Dupleix  posscsscHl 
him><  If  of  lilt  plan'  wiilhiut  rcsi>tanre.  On  tliis,  Mahonunl  Ali,  hav- 
ing iiblaiiUHl  thf  axNi-^tanee  of  a  IkkIv  of  Kngli^h  trooi>s  from  Fort  St. 
David,  under  Captain  CtijKs  marchfJ  to  re-take  it  in  the  July  follow- 
in;^.  The  commander  refuscxl  to  surrender,  but  the  Nuwaub  dt>cUne<l 
the  assault  and  ignominiouiily  drew  bock,  on  whieh  Cope  nHunicil  to 
Fort  St.  David.  lK*privixl  of  Knglish  aid,  Mahomed  Ali*s  arukv  wa«, 
in  the  neighliourhood  <if  Trivady,  soon  routed  by  the  force  ueut 
against  it  by  Dupleix,  who  at  oncv  marcheil  on  and  took  Giugee. 

lu  1702|  after  tiio  death  of  Chunda  Sahibi  the  gorriicm  sttrreixdercd 
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without  resistance  to  Jlajor  Ijuwrencc  ;  and  the  English  with  Maho* 
med  All's  forces  encamped  here  ;  froiii  this  they  made  incursions  into 
the  comitry  to  secure  the  districts  for  the  Kawaub.  In  September 
1702,  Major  Lawrence  marched  hence  to  attack  AVandiwash  which  was 
ransomed.  On  the  3d  January  1753,  the  united  forces  of  the  French 
and  Mahraltas,  the  latter  under  !lIorari  Row,  (who  after  Mahomed 
Ali  had  left  Trichinopoly,  hired  himself  to  Dupleix),  entrenched  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  IVnnar,  in  sight  of  Trivady.  They  attack- 
ed Lav\Tence  on  the  0th  Hay,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed.  Still  they 
continued  to  harass  the  English  and  Isawaub's  forces  for  several 
weeks,  especially  the  convoys  to  and  from  Fort  St.  David.  On  the 
1st  of  April  the  English  force  under  Lawrence  marching  from  Fort 
St.  David  to  Trivady  encoimtercd  the  ilahrattas,  who  made  a  furious 
onset  and  were  with  difficultv  overcome.  A  few  hours  after,  the  French 
army  were  fallen  in  with  close  to  Trivady.  An  engagement  took  place 
ill  which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated.  Lawrence  and  most  of 
his  troops  were  now  summoned  to  Trichinopoly ;  as  were  most  of  the 
French  force.  The  remainder  attacked  Trivady  (April  1753).  Capt. 
Chase,  the  commander,  drove  them  back  twice ;  the  third  time  they 
took  the  pettah,  and  the  garrison  becoming  mutinous,  forced  Chase 
to  capitulate.  After  taking  Vurdoor  (April  17G9),  Cootc  detached  a 
small  force  to  take  Trivadv,  which  surrendered  w4thout  resistance. 
The  last  military  event  of  any  importance  connected  with  this  place, 
was  in  July  170(L  At  this  time  Coote  was  blockading  Pondicherrj', 
and  the  ^lysoreans  to  whom  the  French  had  given  Giugee  and  Tia- 
gar,  were  marching  in  convoy  of  stores  and  provisions  to  relieve  Pon- 
dicherrv.  Xear  Trivadv  tliev  were  met  bv  Major  iloore,  who  had 
ISO  Kuropt^ans,  1,100  sepoys,  and  1,000  horse  under  Kistna  Row  of 
Tiaguv.  The  ^lyi?oreiins  had  '200  Juiropeans,  1,000  sepoys,  and  4,000 
horse.  The  rSative  troops  of  the  I'Jiglish  force  soon  gave  way,  and 
the  force  was  totally  routed  ;  not  sorry  to  escape  into  Trivady. 


Punrooty. 

A  town  of  considerable  size  in  South  Arcot,  in  the  Trivady  talook; 
wliieli  may  be  consideral  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Trivady.  It  contains 
\\y  Vll  inhabitants.  The  Xativo  merchants  formerly  congregated  here 
in  great  numbers,  but  lately  the  trade  has  decreased  ;  there  is  a  good 
public  bungalow,  and  the  road  from  Madras  to  Villapoomm  is  being 
extended  from  the  latter  x)lace  through  Punrooty  to  Combaconum. 
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Tricullore. 

One  of  the  western  talooks.  The  Cusbah  of  Tricullore  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  l*ennar»  river,  the  pagoda  is  handsome,  and  the 
architecture  superior  to  that  observable  in  most  buildings  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a  public  bungalow  in  the  town.  This  locality  is  considered 
particularly  healthy  by  the  Natives  of  southern  India,  many  of  whom 
after  a  life  spent  in  active  employment,  resort  hither  to  finish  their 
days  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 


Tiagar  or  Thiagur. 

A  village  and  fort  in  the  EUavanesore  talook.  Latitude  11®  46*  N., 
Longitude  79*  10'  E.  It  is  also  called  TagadClrgam  :  it  is  about  30 
miles  south  of  Trinomaly.  On  the  rocky  mountain  south  of  the  vil- 
lage are  the  remains  of  a  strong  fortification  in  two  parts  one  above 
the  other  but  communicating. 

In  November  1757  after  the  fall  of  Chaitpet  and  Trinomaly,  the 
French  forces  under  Saubinet  advanced  against  Tiagar.  The  pettah 
had  then  not  only  a  mud  wall  round  it,  but  a  strong  bound-hedge  from 
whiih  neither  French  cannon  nor  musketry  could  dislodge  thedefenders, 
and  Kiatna  Row,  the  killadar,  defended  the  whole  so  well  that  the  French 
rctiri-d  to  Pondicherry.  In  August  17oS  Ki.stna  Row  sallied  out  and 
t<K»k  by  storm  Trinomaly  ((j.  v).  Towanls  the  end  of  1758  on  Madras 
being  threatcncxl,  Mahominl  Issoof  was  n'called  with  a  force  from  Tri- 
chinojx>ly  and  directed  to  carry  on  a  parli/an  warfare  in  his  way  to 
jdin  iVt^Nton  at  Chin^^leput.  In  DcctnilK-r  he  joined  Ki^tna  Row  at 
Tia^rar,  and  they  carrie<l  on  eU'ectually  their  devastating  oj)erations 
takin;^^  Kllavamsore,  Tricullore,  and  Trivenellore,  and  even  threatening 
PoiHlieherrv  itself. 

In  17V.»  tlie  Freneh  eXiisjK»rate<l  at  Kistna  Row  *s  continued  ravages, 
despatihed  a  Htn)ng  force  from  rondidum'  which  took  Ellavanesoro. 
Meanwliile  Captain  Jos4ph  Smith  at  TrichIno|)<»ly  had  sent  three  coiniui- 
nicnj  of  stiKiys  under  Huntennan,  the  S-rjeant  Major,  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Tiagar.  Another  detachment  followixl.  which  Kistna  Row 
eanie  out  with  all  his  hors<'  to  escort.  They  were  intercepted  and  de- 
bt n»yi^l  by  the  Fnnch  army,  and  Kistna  Row  with  difficulty  c^scajKHl 
and  joined  the  Nawaub  at  Trichinoiwly.  lie  afterwards  Ixxame  an 
autlioiisixl  maraudiT  in  the  French  districts  and  assisted  in  taking 
C'hellumbrum  in  17G0.  After  a  stunly  rif«iiitance  lluntcmuui  surren- 
dered Tiagar  ou  honorable  tcrm^,  26ih  July  1759. 

0  I 
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In  May  1760  JmUv  (besieged  in  Pondichem^)  entered  into  secret  a 
negotiation  with  Ilydor,  and  agreed  to  deliver  np  Tiagar  if  he  would 
send  some  5,000  Mvsoreans  to  defend  it  and  Ellavanesore.  It  was  not 
till  Kistna  Row  who  was  on  the  look  out  informed  the  ]iladras  Govern- 
ment that  the  Mysore  force  under  Muklidoom  Ali,  Ilyder's  brother- 
in-law,  was  actually  entering  Tiagar  (in  June)  that  they  knew  matters 
had  gone  so  far  ;  but  in  October  Ilyder  who  was  hard  pressed  himself 
in  Scringapatam,  recalled  his  troops  and  restored  Tiagar  to  the  French ; 
having  afforded  Pondicherry  no  assistance  beyond  conveying  some 
supplies.  The  French  garrison  then  became  the  terror  of  the  country, 
and  Major  Preston  in  the  bcgimiing  of  December  resolved  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  by  blockade.  In  January  he  attacked  and  took  the  pet- 
tah,  but  the  garrison  held  out  on  the  fortified  mountain.  As  soon  as 
Pondicherry  had  fallen  (the  same  month)  Coote  sent  guns  to  Preston ; 
and  on  the  3d  Februarj'  the  commandant  surrendered,  though  he 
might  have  held  out  much  longer. 

In  May  1781  Ilyder's  anny  reduced  the  fortress  of  Tiagar,  but  on 
his  quitting  the  Camatic  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In 
December  1700  it  was  attacked  by  Tippoo ;  but  Captain  Flint,  the  well 
known  defender  of  "NVandiwash  in  August  1780,  repulsed  two  assaults ; 
and  Tippoo  did  not  venture  a  third,  but  proceeded  to  Trinomaly. 


Gingee  (or  Chenjee.) 

A  ruined  but  imposing  liill  fort  and  village  in  the  Chaitpet  talook, 
50  miles  south  of  Arcot.  It  is  in  Latitude  12'  IG*  N.,  and  Longi- 
tude 79°  28'  E.  On  our  assumption  of  the  Camatic  it  was  theCusbah 
of  a  talook  of  tlie  same  name.  Tliere  are  three  loftv  rockv  hills  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  towers  and 
the  circuit  of  which  is  three  miles  ;  besides  this  there  were  fortified  en- 
tL'.sun.s,  double  round  the  eastern,  and  treble  round  the  westernmost 
hill  {'the  highest),  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  small  fort,  now  in 
ruins,  which  could  be  held  bv  a  very  few  men  a;^ainstanv  force.  There 
is  always  water  to  be  found  in  a  natural  hollow  of  the  rock.  In  the 
less  elevated  ground  between  the  three  hills  were  the  barracks  of  the 
French  garri.son,  and  close  under  the  eastern  wall  was  the  pettuh.  It 
was  considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Carnatie. 

Th(>  place  lias  a  bad  name  for  fever,  but  tliis  would  seem  to  apply 
only  to  the  hills  and  the  space  between  them.    The  French  are  said 
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to  have  lost  1,*300  Euroix^ans  by  fever  during  the  11  years  they  gar- 
risoned Oingee  ;  though  thoy  seldom  had  above  100  Euroi)eans  there 
at  a  time. 

The  fortress  was  built  on  an  old  foundation  of  the  Chola  kings, 
by  Vijya  Ilunga  Naik,  the  Governor  of  Tanjorc  in  1442  ;  and  was 
part  of  the  old  Vijayanuggur  kingdom.  It  was  taken  by  Bundoola 
Khan,  the  Beejapore  General  in  1G5.J,  during  his  incursion  into  tho 
Carnatic  with  Shahjec  (father  of  Seevajot^)  as  his  second  in  command. 
On  his  return  to  Beejapore,  Shahjec  was  left  in  possession  of  tho 
Carnatic  conquests  above  the  ghauts,  which  were  eventually  consider- 
ed his  jaghire. 

In  1077  Seevajeo  who  had  founded  tho  Maliratta  dynasty,  mado 
his  celebrated  inroad  into  the  Carnatic,  and  in  May  advanced  on  Gin- 
f^vv.     At  this  time  it  was  held  by  a  Governor  named  Amber  Khan, 
nominated  from  Beejapoor,  but  Seevajeo  professing  himself  the  ser- 
vant of  Beejapoor,  drew  the  old  killadar  out  to  a  conference,  seized 
hiui,   and  obtained  Gingee  without  a   blow,    and   made  Ragonada 
Xarayana  Governor.     Sccvajee  died  in  Kj^O,  and  soon  afterwards  tho 
(Miigee  Governor  died  also.     Seevajee's  son  and  successor  Sumbajeo 
then  ap{K)i lit ihI  Hurjee  Uajah  as  Governor,  and  placed  under  his  charge 
all  the  districts  in  the  Carnatic  that  Seevajee  had  conquered.    Hindoo 
(lovi-rnors,  professing  allegianeo  to  Aurungzebo  who  was  rapidly  eiui- 
quering  BrejajXMir,  still  held  the  districts  <»t*  Conjeveram,  Poonamalleo, 
and  A  not,  whirh   however  yieldcnl  to  llarjee  Rajah   in  lGvS7.     After 
the   fall  of  Brrjapoor    in    l(j^(^,  and  Golconda  in  1(>S7,  Aurungzelxs 
l'»st  no  time  in  seeuring  the  Beejaj)oor  districts  to  the  south,  and  M'nt 
a  Mop^iil  torce  (tho  first  that  ever  intiTi-il  the*  Carnatic),  under  Maho- 
uud  Saduk  alias  Ca.s->im  Khan.      In  Februarv  lO^S  he  drove  the  Mali . 
rittas  out  of  Coiiji  vcrani  and  lNH)nainalKH',  and  establishwl  liLs  camp 
at  Waiuliwa^li.  but  llarjee  Uajah  f 1 11  back  on  Gingc\?  and  Chaitpet. 

On  Sumbajrr's  (I«ath  in  1<)S()  and  the  capture  of  his  son  S/nto,  ho 
wa.i  suiceolcd  by  his  hall-brother  Rajah  Ram,  who  in  ltU)0  flwl 
fn»m  Aurungzebe,  and  established  himself  as  a  Mahratta  sovereign 
in  Gingee. 

Zxjltikur  Khan  was  si»nt  in  ItilU  with  a  larg^^  army  into  tho  Car- 
natic. Though  he  exactol  contributions  from  Tanjore  and  Trichino- 
I>»!y  he  wasted  years  besieging  Gingee ;  an<l  was  at  ono  time  obliged 
to  ruis'j  tho  siego  altogether,  in  consc<iuoQce  of  an  inroad  of  iiahrattaa 
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from  the  N.  W.,  and  his  proceedings  were  cliaracteriscd  by  inactiTitj 
if  not  vdih  disaffection.  In  1698  hearing  that  Aurungzcbc  was  conung 
in  person  he  commanded  Gingee  to  be  stormed.  It  was  taken,  but 
Baja  Bam  had  previously  escaped  to  Ycllore  and  thence  to  Sattarah. 

Aft^r  Zulfikur  Khan  had  proceeded  north  to  the  Deecan,  Gingee 
was  governed  by  Daood  Khan,  Zoolfikur  Khan's  Lieutenant. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  on  Zoolfikur  Khan's  departure  he  left  Doood 
Khan  as  killadar  of  Ginjee,  and  Saadut  Oola  Khan  as  Soobadar  or  Go- 
vernor of  the  Camatic  (as  some  MSS.  assert)  or  whether  Saadut  OoUa 
Khan  succeeded  Daood  Khan.  T\Tien  the  latter  went  north  in  1715, 
Gingee  was  the  residence  of  Saadut  OoUa  Khan,  the  first  Nawaub  of  the 
Camatic,  who  about  that  time  removed  his  seat  of  Government  to 
Arcot. 

Gingee  was  the  first  rendezvous  of  Nazir  Jung,  Soobadar  of  the 
Dcccan,  when  he  entered  the  Camatic  in  1750.  In  September  of  that 
year,  it  was  taken  by  strom  by  the  French  under  Bussy,  the  redoubts 
on  the  three  mountains  being  carried  successively  sword  in  hand ; 
only  Europeans  were  selected  for  this  enterprise  which  was  made  at 
night,  and  little  defence  ofibred.  It  was  within  16  miles  of  Gingee 
that  Nazir  Jung's  army  advancing  from  Arcot  was  routed  by  the 
French,  who  were  assisting  Jloozuffcr  Jung's  troops.  Nazir  Jung 
was  treacherously  slain  by  some  of  his  Patau  allies  during  the  battle, 
5th  December  1750. 

In  July  1752,  Mahomed  Ali  persuaded  the  English  to  send  a  force 
against  Gingee  under  Major  Kirneer.  lie  hud  only  200  Europeans, 
1,500  sepoys,  and  some  of  the  Xawaub's  cavalry.  The  French  com- 
mandant refused  of  course  to  surrender,  and  though  some  cannon 
were  expected  from  Madras,  Kirneer  on  seeing  what  was  before  him, 
thought  it  advisable  to  retreat. 

In  February  1701  after  taking  rondiclierry,  Coote  detached  a  force 
under  Captain  Stephen  Smith  to  Gingee.  The  Governor  (Maegrognr) 
assumed  a  very  resolute  attitude  at  iirst,  but  Smith  took  the  town  by 
a  night  assiiult,  and  afterwards  (by  the  aid  of  deserters)  ho  surprised 
the  .southern  hill.  On  the  5th  April  the  rest  of  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated. In  1780  on  Ilyder's  invasion  of  the  Curnatic,  Gingee  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Mysoreans.  The  killadar  gavo  up  the  lower  fort  at 
once,  and  Ensign  Macaulay  was  forced  by  his  mutinous  garrison  to 
capitulate. 


Trinonaaly. 

One  of  the  western  talooka.  Within  its  limits  are  large  tracts  of 
jungle  which  afford  shelter  to  wild  beasts  of  all  descriptions,  for  the 
destruction  of  which  rewards  arc  given  by  Government.  The  Cusbah 
(of  tlie  same  name  as  the  tulook)  is  in  Latitude  12'  15'  N.,  and  Longi- 
tude 79'  9'  E.  It  is  a  large  town  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
and  extensive  pagoda  which  stands  to  the  east  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Trinomaly  hill.  It  is  chiefly  maintained  by  endowments  bestowed  by 
the  ancient  Hindoo  rulers  ;  for  though  the  lands  which  formerly  con- 
stituted these  endowments  have  been  resumed,  their  value  is  paid  in 
money.  The  great  festival  takes  place  in  November,  a  few  days  after 
the  new  moon,  when  there  is  also  a  large  cattle  fair.  At  this  period 
people  congregate  hither  from  all  directions,  and  it  is  computed  that 
not  less  than  78,000  persons  annually  attend  ;  during  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  a  large  light,  kept  up  with  ghee,  cloth,  &c.,  burns  for 
three  days  unceasingly,  in  a  small  chapel  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
the  purana  of  the  place  asserts  that  if  any  one  looks  at  the  **  Trinomaly 
decpavuli"  whilst  it  is  burning,  whatever  sins  he  may  have  uncon- 
sciously committed  up  to  that  time  are  forgiven  him. 

The  town  and  fort  of  Trinomaly  exj)eri(.'nce<l  continual  attacks  during 
the  Carnatic  wars.  Tlic  fort  on  the  hill  was  never  of  any  great  stren«i;th; 
but  it  was  the  lirst  that  an  enemy  would  meet  with,  advancing  from 
the  wcsteni  passes. 

In  July  1753  the  garris<m  of  Trinomaly  under  Berkatoolah,  a  gene- 
ral of  Mahonu^l  Ali,  succcf^Hfullv  nniritrd  a  c<»nibined  attack  of  the 
Mahra!tas  under  Morari  How,  and  Velloreans  under  Moortiz  Ali. 
M<M.rti/  Ali  contiiuKMl  the  sirge  after  the  Mahrattas  had  left,  but  was 
drlvrii  oiF  with  loss  by  a  rrlii'ving  jKirty  from  Arcot  in  September. 

Ill  OctolKT  1757  it  was  re-taken  by  th(»  French.  Next  year  it  waa 
pivni  over  t*)  Kajali  Sahib,  tlie  son  nf  ( lunula  Siihib,  but  was  taken 
from  lilm  Au'^ust  175S  by  Kintna  Uow,  killadar  of  Tiagar. 

A  French  detachment  was  M^nt  against  it,  but  the  kilhidar  appointed 
by  Kidtna  How  gallantly  held  out  against  three  aasaultD  ;  the  pagoda 
WiiH  at  hut  taken  by  ntonn  in  September  1758,  and  500  men  put  to 
the  fi word.  In  February  17*»0  the  French  garrison  »urrendere<l  to 
(  aptaia  Stephen  Smith.  In  August  17(>0  the  Mysoreuns  invi^nted 
Trinomaly  but  after  »t*verul  oMmulta,  were  beaten  off.  lu  September 
1752,  it  was  captured  by  I^ly  on  kta  way  to  Arcot.     In  April  ITGl, 
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after  Tiallv's  retreat  before  Cootc  from  Arcot  it  surrendered  to  the 
Lriti.sh. 

Ill  17(17  the  combined  amiies  of  Hyder  in  revenge  for  the  English 
occupying  the  baramahal  which  he  considered  his  territory  (though  he 
had  taken  it  from  the  Curnatic),  ellected  an  alliance  with  Nizam  -^Vli, 
and  in  September  1767  their  forces  invaded  the  Camatic  by  the  pass 
of  Changania,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Trinomaly.  Here  Colonel  Joseph 
Smith  obstinately  opposed  lliem ;  but  overpowered  by  superior  numbers 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Trinomaly,  whore  he  was  secure  ;  but  the 
whole  count r}'  was  ravaged. 

In  October  Colonel  Smith  having  been  reinforced  and  able  to  muster 
11,000  men  and  31  light  pieces  of  cannon  marched  out  of  Trinomaly 
and  gallantly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  allies,  whose  force  was  42,800 
cavalry,  and  28,000  infantry  with  100  guns.  They  had  above  4,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Nizam  lost  70  pieces  of  cannon.  Another 
action  at  Amboor  drove  Ilvder  out  of  the  Camatic  in  December,  and 
the  Nizam  lost  no  time  in  breaking  off  his  alliance.  It  was  again  by 
way  of  Changama  that  Ilyder  invaded  the  Camatic,  July  1780.  In 
January  1701  Trinomaly  was  besieged  by  Tippoo.  There  was  no 
European  commandant,  and  the  town  surrendered  unconditionallv. 
The  devastation  and  outrage  on  this  occasion  were  horrible. 


Chaitpet  or  Chittapet. 

The  northernmost  talook  in  the  district,  Latitude  12*  28'  N.,  and 
Longitude  70'  2o  E.,  bordering  on  North  Arcot.  The  Cusbah  town 
of  the  same  name  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fort  which  was — next  to 
Gingce — the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the  Camatic. 

The  fort  of  Cluiitpct  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  retain- 
ed by  IIumu  for  some  time  after  Aurungzebe's  troops  entered  on  the 
Climatic  in  I(>SS.  IWcn  after  the  accos*.sion  of  the  Carnatic  Nawaubs, 
Chiulpot  w;is  entrusted  to  a  killadar  appointed  direct  by  the  Sooba- 
dar  of  ilie  Deccau.  It  was  to  this  fort  that  Shahnavaz  Khan,  Xozir 
Jung's  dowan,  tied  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Ginge<%  in  1750.  (lie  of- 
terwards  was  reconciltMl  to  the  new  Nizam,  and  became  a  formidable 
rival  at  court  to  l>ussy). 

In  Oitobor  17-">7  the  Marquis  Soupires  within  a  month  after  his 
arrival  as  Governor  of  rondicherry  advanced  towards  Chaitpet  with 
a  view  of  establishing  the  French  power  in  that  neighbourhood,  for 
Ihey  had  held  Gingec  since  1750. 
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The  killadar  of  Cliaitpet  was  Nazir  Muboinod  ;  holding  his  sunnud 
from  the  Nizam,  the  Nawaub  was  jealous  of  him  and  spread  such  re- 
ports as  to  his  disaliection,  that  the  English  became  suspicious  of  him, 
and  demurred  sending  him  thataid  which  he  earnestly  sought.  He  held 
great  state  at  Cliaitpet  and  was  conildont  of  the  strength  of  his  charge 
if  properly  supported.  The  fort  was  of  stone  o40  yards  by  430,  being 
five  times  more  extensive  than  Fort  St.  David  though  it  had  no  such 
out- works.  There  were  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  10  massive 
square  towers  at  the  sides,  and  a  ditch  ran  all  round.  The  northern 
gateway  could  contain  on  its  terraces  500  men.  The  deficiency  was 
in  men  and  cannon.  On  the  west  of  the  fort  was  the  pettah  ;  which 
the  French  carried  by  assault  after  a  brave  resistance  ;  they  then  com- 
mcncinl  a  battery  which  was  once  destroyed  by  a  sally,  but  on  the 
14th  October  the  breach  being  practicable  an  a.ssault  was  made  by  the 
grenadiers  of  Ix)rraine,  whilst  another  party  escaladed  on  the  opiK>site 
side.  After  a  desperate  resistance  the  fort  was  taken,  the  killadar 
di>puting  the  breach  till  he  was  killed.  The  whole  garrison  was  put 
to  the  sword  except  the  few  that  escapcnl. 

After  the  battle  of  Wandiwash  (January  17G0)  I^lly  fell  back  on 
('haitj>et,  and  thence  (without  reinlurcing  the  garrison)  to  Gingee. 
Coote  immediately  advanceil  against  ChaitjK't,  and  commenced  throw- 
ing in  shot  and  shell.  In  the  face  of  such  a  force,  the  commandant 
I)e  Tilly  with  a  garrison  of  about  400  men,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Caj)tain  Airey  was  left  in  charge,  and  Trinomally  was  also  placed 
under  him. 

In  June  17SJ  the  army  of  Coote  which  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
Anne  where  HydiT  had  a  dejMit  of  trea.sure  and  military  stores,  was 
huddt  nlv  overtaken  by  Hvder  hims<'lf  a  few  miles  X.  K.  of  ChaitiK't 
which  Coote  had  made  his  head-cpiarters,  and  was  sufii^iently  discoiu- 
iit*"*!  ti)  enable  Tip|)oo  to  carry  off  the  valuiibles  from  Ameo,  whilst  his 
father  engiiged  our  troojH.  Coote  without  attacking  Aniee  returncxl 
to  Madras. 

Hardly  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  fort  of  Cliaitpc^t. 


Merkaonm  . 

1h  hituatod  on  the  !h\i  coa.nt  in  the  tal«»ok  <»f  Tindevanum  in  South 
Arcot,  it  is  about  70  miles  from  Madra**,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  itn 
fd/t  jHtns.    Thcec  arc  vm'  extensive,  and  the  salt  mamifacturcd  there 
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is  held  In  liigh  repute,  the  crj-stals  being  large  and  white,  the  Eora- 
vers  and  Lumbadies  come  in  great  numbers  to  this  locality  to  pur- 
chase salt  which  they  carry  away  on  bullocks  to  Salem,  Mysore,  and  other 
provinces  in  the  interior,  the  quantity  of  salt  annually  manufactured 
is  4,000  garce,  the  Govermnent  monopoly  price*  of  which  amounts 
to  nearly  five  lacs  of  Rupees.  A  bridge  and  causeway  have  been 
thrown  across  the  backwater  at  Tenpaukum  to  facilitate  the  access  of 
purchasers  to  the  salt  depot  ;  but  good  roads  are  still  very  much 
wanted.  There  is  a  bungalow  at  Merkanum  about  1}  mile  inland, 
off  the  load.  Dhonies  occasionally  touch  at  this  subordinate  port. 
The  siilt  required  for  consumption  in  Pondicherry  is  sent  thither  from 
these  pans.     (Vide  Pondicherrj-). 


Fermacoil. 


On  Lally's  retreat  to  Pondicherrj^  after  the  battle  of  Wandiwosh 
in  January  1760,  Coote's  annj"^  followed  him  \i&,  Chaitpet  and  Tindc- 
viinuni.  The  strong  though  small  hill  fort  of  Permacoil,  5  miles  E. 
S.  E.  of  Tindcvanum,  Latitude  lt>'  14'  N.,  Longitude  79'  29'  E., 
now  became  the  guard  of  the  Pondicherrj'  districts.  Hitherto  it  had 
remained  unnoticed  during  the  war,  and  Lallj'  now  persuaded  the 
killadar  to  admit  a  paiij'  witli  some  cannon  into  the  fort.  The  rock 
on  which  the  fort  stood  (its  ruins  j'ct  remain)  is  not  above  400  yards 
bj-  200,  and  its  height  from  J300  to  200  feet.  Onlj'  part  of  the  summit 
was  a  proper  fort ;  what  was  called  the  lower  fort  was  merely  a  space 
enclosed  with  a  loose  stone  wall ;  but  the  whole  rock  is  exceedingly 
steep.  The  pettah  was  first  taken  bj'  Coote,  and  subsequently  the 
/otrrr  fort  bj'  a  night  suq)rise.  This  success  encouraged  Coote  at  once 
to  attack  the  upper  fort.  Tlie  enterpri.sc  was  desperate  :  the  ladders 
were  to(^  short,  and  after  Coote  had  been  himself  wounded  and  many 
of  his  oiliceis  and  niou  killed,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  Irillailar 
had  previously  j(nni»d  the  English,  but  the  upper  fort  was  gallantly 
defendinl  l>v  the  Ereiich  coniniunder.  A  small  batterv  was  now  erect- 
vil  in  tlie  lower  fort,  but  when  all  was  ready  for  a  second  attempt,  the 
p^arrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  (5th  March  17G0).  They  had 
hardly  any  aniniunilion  left,  and  onlj-  two  days  provisions.  This  place 
s\UTondered  to  IIvder*s  arniv  in  April  17S2.  It  was  garrisoned  bv  four 
eomiKinies  of  sepoys,  under  two  Kuroix^m  officers.     The  officer  who 


*  Tin.  turjt  I'livo  to  CioviTiuntut  ii  ubout  30,000  Iilu|)cc«. 
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commanded  thought  it  imprudent  to  stand  an  assault  when  there  was 
a  practicable  breach.  It  was  re- taken  by  the  English  army  on  their 
way  to  attack  Cuddalore,  (May  1783). 


TriTicary. 

A  village  in  the  Villapooram  talook,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  iVrriancoopum,  or  Villanore  river,  about  13  miles  TV.  N.  W.  of 
Pondicherry.  The  place  at  present  consists  of  a  few  scattered  huts, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  Pagoda,  the  interior  of  which  is  built 
of  stone,  the  size  of  the  tower  over  the  gateway,  which  consists  of 
riglit  stories,  and  a  large  stone  tank  covering  several  acres  of  ground, 
we  may  conclude,  that  in  some  former  period  Trivicary  was  a  place  of 
great  extent  and  importance.  Tlic  principal  streets  can  still  be  traced, 
and  appear  to  have  been  large  ;  there  are  Sanscrit  inscriptions  on  tho 
walls,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  legible.  Tlie  Pagoda  was  much  in- 
jurcnl  and  the  figures  mutilated  by  ITyder's  army,  as  it  retreated  from 
Porto  Xovo  after  Col.  Coote's  victory  of  Ist  July  1781. 

Trivicary  is  now  principally  remarkable  for  the  prtri/acfioiis  in  its 
vieiuity.  They  arc  found  on  a  rising  ground  of  sandstone,  which  may 
Ixi  seen  from  tlic  bungalow  at  Verdoor,  (4  miles  S.  E.  of  Trivicarj'). 
Many  {K'tritied  trees  of  large  dimensions  without  branches  or  roots 
lie  scattered  about.  One  of  them  is  nearly  lOO  feet  long,  and  5  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  as  hartl  us  flint,  strike  lire  with  steel,  and  take 
a  wry  tine  jK)li.Hh.  Tliey  an*  in  fact  silicitied.  They  also  present  a 
variegated  apjx^arancf  in  veins  and  colours,  resembling  agate  when 
j)oIiih*'<l  ;  and  the  nd  when  woll  ihosen,  ean  scanely  be  distinguish- 
e<I  from  eoniclian.  Thev  are  manufactured  into  bead.**,  neiklaces, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  prcJK'nt  growth  of  trins  in  tho  neigh l>ourhood  are  princi[>ally 
of  tlie  Tamarind  ^jncie?*.  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  infer- 
retl.  that  the  iH-trifactionH  have  the  same  origin.  Recent  investigation 
hiui  however  shown  that  tliev  are  of  the  Coniferous  order. 

They  He  in  and  around  what  appears  to  Ik*  a  largo  crater,  and  from 
this  >hape,  the  |X'tritied  apjx^amnce  of  its  sidcj*,  and  from  hollow  tul>efl 
of  ceinente<i  grit  and  fi;ind  with  a|Hrtuns  by  which  the  gas**  havo 
cs<*apiHl,  it  is  c<»njiH  tared  that  the  rt^maimi  of  these  trees  have  been 
uprootcnl  by  volcanic  agc^ncy.  Popularly  they  are  said  to  be  the  bono* 
of  a  monstrous  giant  overthrown  by  the  goils  in  olden  timet ;  and  tho 
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pagoda  on  the  low  ground  is  said  to  be  commemoratiye  of  the  incident. 
The  Mound  is  called  in  Tamil  Teroovakurray,  (whence  Trrvicary)  or 
"  the  holy  bank." 


Verdoor 


Spelt  in  AiTowsmith's  large  Map  Valuda^nl^,  and  by  Orme  Valdore. 
It  is  a  village  in  the  Villapoorani  talook^  10  miles  TV.  N.  TV.  of  Pen- 
dicherry.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  has  a  neat  public  bungalow 
seldom  used  by  travellers  as  the  road  is  now  in  disuse.  Yerdoor  has 
many  associations  in  connection  with  the  Camatic  war.  It  was  here 
(March  22d,  1850)  that  Nazir  Jung  was  joined  by  Major  Lawrence 
and  Mahomed  Ali.  The  next  day  M.  D'Auteuil  and  the  French  forces 
cannonaded  the  Soubadar's  forces,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
D'Auteuil  sent  toXawrence  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  spill  Eng- 
lish blood,  but  he  could  not  be  blamed  if  any  French  shot  camo  their 
way.  Lawrence  replied  he  might  know  where  the  English  were  post- 
ed, as  the  English  colours  were  carried  on  the  flag-gun  of  their  artil- 
lery, and  if  any  shot  came  that  way  he  would  return  them.  The 
cannonade  of  the  French  did  little  execution,  and  D'Auteuil  finding 
both  ofliccrs  and  men  mutinous,  withdrew  next  day  to  Pondicherry. 
Tlie  Soubadar  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  Lawrence  to  accompany 
him  to  Arcot,  and  the  English  General  little  satisfied  with  the  Maho- 
medan  monarch,  returned  in  the  end  of  April  from  Verdoor  to  Fort 
»St.  David.  On  the  18th  December  1758,  the  united  forces  of  Kistna 
Row  (see  Tiagar)  and  Mahomed  Isoof,  after  threatening  Pondicherry, 
cut  the  bund  of  the  great  tank  of  Verdoor,  and  being  in  the  height 
of  the  monsoon  a  large  extent  of  cultivation  was  destroyed. 

The  French  now  strengthened  the  fort.  It  was  in  extent  300  yards 
by  210,  situated  in  a  plain,  and  like  most  of  the  Native  forts  it  had  a 
rampart  with  towers,  a  fausse-braye  and  a  ditch.  Dupleix  raised  a 
glacis  on  the  north,  and  converted  two  of  the  towers  into  bastions. 
The  i>ottuh  was  to  the  west.  In  April  1700,  Coote  having  first  taken 
the  pet  tall  opened  his  batteries  on  the  fort.  The  French  at  Villanore 
made  some  pretence  at  succour,  but  the  breach  being  practicable^  the 
commandant  who  had  only  about  oGO  men  surrendered  on  the  16th 
April. 

It  was  an  important  out-post  of  the  Englisli  army  till  the  sniren- 
der  of  Pondicherry,  January  16,  17G1.  To  the  east  and  north-easl 
of  Verdoor  at  a  distance  of  3  or  1  mileS;  an  interesting  geological 
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discovery  was  made  by  Messrs.  Kaye  and  CunliiTe,  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ;  namely,  a  limestone  bed  containing  fossils  in  abundance.  These 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind  presently  to  be  named  are  the  first  fos- 
sils— and  indeed,  the  only  ones — discovered  in  southern  India,  the  ge- 
neral formation  of  the  country  being  of  an  age  anterior  to  animal  life. 
The  beds,  as  far  as  yet  searched,  extend  over  some  3  or  4  miles  and 
may  be  said  to  abound  (though  doubtless  the  surface  has  been  well 
gleaned,  and  future  explorers  may  have  to  dig  up  the  limestone  blocks 
in  which  the  fossils  are  imbedded)  in  shells,  many  of  which  are  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation.  A  collection  of  them  has  been  deposited 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,*  and  the  shells,  the 
greater  portion  of  wliich  belong  to  new  and  hitherto  undescribed 
species,  have  been  named  by  Professor  E.  Forbes.  The  teeth  of  fishes 
are  common  throughout  the  formation ;  and  these  have  also  been  sub- 
mitte<l  to,  and  reported  upon  by.  Sir  Philip  Egcrton,  who  characterizes 
them  as  belonging  to  the  Squaloid  family  of  the  Placoid  order  ;  only 
two  specimens  out  of  a  large  number  being  referable  to  the  Ganoid 
and  Cycloid  genera.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  together  with 
figures  of  the  more  remarkable  shells  may  be  found  in  Part  3,  Vol. 
VII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  It  will  bo  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  mention  a  few  of  the  shells  wliich  will  repay  search  in 
the  Verdoor  (h'i)osit,  nunicly  Ilamitcs  and  Baculites  in  abundance ; 
beautiful  siK»ciniens  of  Nautili,  Amiuoiiitis,  Iklnuiites,  Echinida,  Z<io- 
pliytes,  numerous  bivalve  and  spiral  shells  and  fishes*  teeth.  Petrified 
Wood  may  Ix*  obtained,  for  the  most  jKirt  picrciil  by  the  Teretlo,  and 
a  bin^de  Vertebra  of  a  Saurian  has  aL^i  lxx»n  diijcovered. 


Paroor 

A  villajje  10  miles  west  of  Vcrdachelum.  where  a  numlxT  of  fossils 
ha>e  lat<'Iy  \foon  discovennl.  This  depoj«it  is  p'nerally  known  as  the 
'*  TrirhinojK»ly"  dej^o^it,  as  it  is  most  manifested  at  a  place  25  milrs 
N.  W.  (if  Trichinopoly,  calle<l  Ootatoor.  The  limestone  in  thifi  deI>o^it 
is  not  so  pure  as  at  Verdoor ;  the  foA8tlfi  not  in  so  good  a  state  of  pre- 
■er\*ation  ;  and  more  dii&cult  to  soparate  from  the  rock.  At  Ootatoor 
the  limestone  ia  gc»neraUy  of  a  dark  sandy  colour,  but  the  ahelli  verj' 
fresh  in  appearance,  so  much  dO  an  to  induce  the  couviction  at  first, 

•  Thiy  aiY  i^mtTmlly  knomn  in  En^Uod  a«  the  S).UiHtt  f^iMiU  fn»iii  ikc  ^lUifc  c»f  St- 
darmnijirtt,  (just  2  mU«Mi  t-wt  of  V<rU*i«>r)  wh«.rv  the  fiwt  fikciiiiuriif  were  ikmad,  Tkif  » 
a  >UUfc  bcloDKin^  to  rundichrrT}. 
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of  tlicir  being  of  the  tertiary  period.  The  shells  are  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  rock,  and  consist  as  far  as  can  be  learned  of  bivalves  and  spirak. 
A  specimen  of  Ophinra  has  also  been  found.  No  Ammonites,  nor  in- 
deed any  chambered  shells,  have  yet  been  met  with,  though  the  cast 
of  a  chamber  of  an  Ammonite  which  must  have  been  above  two  feet 
in  diameter  was  once  picked  up.  The  tooth  of  a  fish  has  also  been 
discovered.  Slabs  of  this  shelly  limestone  are  cut  and  polished  for 
small  tables,  and^  present  many  curious  sections  of  the  shdls.  This 
interesting  Deposit  requires  to  be  more  thoroughly  searched.  The 
Paroor  bed  is  as  yet  distinguished  from  the  Oootatoor  by  its  charac- 
teristic Ammonite  with  a  dorsal  ridge — and  the  Pecten.  The  spiral 
with  a  peculiarly  large  and  projecting  lip,  is  characteriBtic  of  Oota- 
toor. 

Remarks  on  the  relative  age  of  the  abate  beds. 

The  following  observations  are  taken  from  the  paper  in  VoL  VII. 
of  the  Geological  Transactions  "  On  Fossil  Invertebrata  from  Southern 
India.^' 

"  Tlie  deposits  at  the  three  places  (Verdoor,  Paroor,  and  Ootatoor), 
"  arc  connected  with  each  other  geologically  by  the  associationfl  of 
"  certain  species  common  to  two  of  them,  with  others  found  in  the 
"  third.  Thus  Pecten  quinque  costatus  and  Pavohda  Orientalis  occur 
"  in  both  Pondicherry  and  Verdachclum  beds.  Voluta  cincta  at  Pon- 
"  dichcrry  and  Trichinopoly  :  Chemnitzia  undosa  and  Cardium  Hil- 
"  lanum  at  Verdachclum  and  Trichinopoly.  These  identifications  are 
**  so  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  mutual  geological 
"  relations  of  the  beds,  and  of  their  being  members  of  one  system. 

"  The  beds  apparently  contemporaneous,  viz.,  Trichinopoly  (Oota- 
"  toor)  and  Verdachelum  (Paroor),  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
"  the  Upper  Greensand  and  Gault.  On  the  otlier  hand  the  Pondi- 
"  cherry,  (Verdoor),  dejwsit  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
**  lowest  division  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  In  it  almost  all  the  fos- 
"  sils  arc  new. 

**  In  every  point  of  view  this  collection  is  of  tlie  highest  interest. 
"  The  fossils  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  interesting,  and  specimens 
"  of  the  finer  species  seem  to  be  abundant.  It  is  most  dcsiraUe 
"  that  I'lirtlier  inquiries  be  made  into  the  Siratifjraphhal  relations  of 
"  the  beds  whence  they  are  procured  ;  Verdachelum  and  Trichinopoly 
**  will  doubtless  yield  many  more  species  than  have  yet  been  hztmght 
"  to  EuroiH)." 
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FONDICHERRT, 

AND  THE  FliENCU  POSSESSIONS  IN  INDIA.* 

I. — GexI':r.\j.  History. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  French  in  India  dates  as  far  back  as 
1GG8.  From  1503  to  that  period,  various  attempts  had  been  made  to 
obtain  for  France  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  world,  but  without 
success.  The  French  first  adventured  to  India  in  1601,  when  two 
ships  were  fitted  out  from  St.  Maloes,  under  the  comftiand  of  Lieut. 
Bardclieu.  They  were  both  lost  off  the  Maldives  before  reaching  their 
destination.  In  1G04  Ilcnri  IV.  incorporated  the  first  French  East  India 
Company  with  a  Charter  for  15  years.  Colbert  did  not,  however,  al- 
low himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  fruitless  results  of  efibrts  pro- 
longed for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1GG4,  he  re-established 
on  a  better  and  more  extensive  basis  the  East  India  Company,  which 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  created  22  years  before.  The  monopoly 
of  the  trade  for  fifty  years  was  accorded  to  this  Company,  which  soon 
collected  funds  to  the  amount  of  15  millions  of  francs.  In  the  com- 
mencement it  displayed  great  activity.  Two  successive  expeditions 
were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion before  made  in  Madagascar  ;  but  tliesc  expeditions  having  failed, 
the  Company  renounced  the  projects  which  they  had  formed  for  Ma- 
dagascar, and  a  direct  commerce  with  India  was  again  undertaken 
and  continued  with  spirit. 

In  IGGM,  an  old  merchant  of  French  origin,  named  Caron,  an  active 
and  exiK*rience<l  man,  became  chief  of  the  East  India  Company.  lie 
first  .H<  ItrttHl  Surat,  but  this  town  though  flouri?*hing  and  well  situat- 
i-*!,  did  nut  rt  alizc  the  idea  which  he  had  funned  for  the  chief  esla- 
bli-'hnunt  in  India.  He  was  desirous  of  having  a  port  in  a  place  where 
Hjiicrs  gnw  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Trincomalets  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
apjHaring  tu  hitn  tlie  mo«t  eligible  sjK)t,  he  took  it  from  the  Dutch, 
thru  at  war  with  France  ;  these*,  liowevcr,  were  not  long  in  re- possess- 
ing themsi'lves  of  it,  and  Caron  then  passed  to  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
He  there  took  in  1«»72,  St.  Thonu',  a  Portuguese  town,  (now  a  suburb 


•  Il}va*tHtn  tlioiu'lit  }»*♦!.  r  t.»  4  'TK  rntr.it'>  th'-  •«  ♦..tint  «»f  all  thf  Frrnrh  r»«»*«4"**i<mi 
iin4«  r  lh(*  hi  m\  uf  "  r<'n>h  h<  ity."  aU'I  to  nn  iu'li*  tht*  •«  ttU  un  tiU  in  ]U  u^A.  In  Xln-  Ma* 
«lij%rn-i'.  lu  y  t!.'  F{«  II  h  s<  t'l.  n*  i.t*  ar  I'-ili  ^«!r^  ,»n  ^*  Ai»  ■»!  ,  K^rw  aI  iu  TAiij<»rf), 
\  anuni  an  lUjitlmtun'lrN  .  ami  Mjh«'*  in  Mai:it»ar'  ik  tui*  •  the  twu  **  ki(%iV  in  Macii* 
li}»aUm  an<l  Cali<  ui.  1  hr  T'lnilit  lurT)  ><  ttl<  u.t  nt  u  »uni*uu(i«4l  un  i  rrry  iitW  but  ibo 
»>  a-»idr,  hj  the  dutrict  vf  ^Mfh  Jrc^'t^  and  tlic  villji^v«  aiv  laiKli  iiit«niiiiiglcU. 
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of  Madras),  wliich  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  for  twelve 
years ;  but  in  1674,  the  Dutch  again  compelled  the  French  to  restore 
this  conquest  to  them. 

This  event  would  have  given  the  last  stroke  to  the  C!ompany,  whose 
afiairs  had  been  some  time  in  a  bad  state,  if  one  of  its  agents  named 
Fran9ois  Martin,  had  not  collected  the  wrecks  of  the  colonies  of  Ceylon 
and  St.  Thom^,  composed  of  60  Frenchmen,  to  people  the  small  town 
of  Pondicherry,  which  as  well  as  the  surroimding  terrritory,  he  had 
purchased  in  1674  with  the  fimds  of  the  Company,  firam  the  Oo- 
vemor  of  Gingee,  who  had  the  supervision  of  all  Sevajee's  conquests 
in  the  Camatic.  The  country  was,  however,  nominally  subject  to  the 
Decanee  king  of  Beejapore.  Martin  fortified  Pondichenyy  and  by  his 
excellent  administration  this  little  colony  prospered  and  soon  gave 
the  best  hopes. 

The  Dutch  attacked  it  in  1693 ;  Martin,  after  defending  himself 
there  with  great  courage,  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  5th 
September  1693,  the  town  was  given  up.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
Pondicherry  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1697,  who  received  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  in  a  much  better  state  than  when  they  gave 
it  up  to  them. 

In  1099,  this  town  became  the  Capital  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India.  The  wise  and  able  administration  of  Martin,  succeeded  in 
making  it  the  centre  of  a  rich  commerce,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  which  Europeans  possessed  in  Asia. 

A  number  of  Frenchmen  soon  spread  themselves  on  the  Indian 
Continent,  and  formed  new  Factories. 

Chandemagore  in  Bengal,  was  ceded  by  Aurungzebe  to  the  French 
East  India  Company,  in  1688. 

In  1727,  this  Company  obtained  the  cession  of  Mahe. 

In  1 739,  it  purchased  Karical  from  the  king  of  Tanjore,  and  in  1752, 
Yanani  and  Masulipatam,  which  the  French  had  two  years  before 
seized,  were  definitely  ceded  to  them. 

Tlic  Governors  General  of  the  French  establishment  in  India,  Mes- 
sieurs Dumas  and  Duplcix,  contributed  greatly  from  1735  to  1754,  to 
the  prosperity  of  these  interesting  Possessions.  ^Vmongst  other  ad- 
vantageous concessions,  M.  Dumas  obtained  from  the  Great  Mogul, 
the  privilege  of  coining  money  at  Pondicheny,  which  gave  to  the 
Company  a  yearly  income  of  about  500,000  livres,  (20,000£).  H.  Du- 
plcix appointed  in  1730  Governor  of  ChanderuagorCi  succeeded  in 
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less  than  twelve  years,  in  making  it  a  place  of  great  commercial  im* 
portancc.  The  town  of  Pondicherry,  the  Government  of  which  wa« 
confided  to  the  same  gentleman  in  1742,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  establishments,  was  equally  indebted  to  him.  It  was  under  his 
government  that  the  French  Possessions  and  power  in  the  East  Indies 
attained  their  highest  growth.  In  1744,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  and  in  1746,  Madras  was  taken  by  La  Bourdonnais,  who 
handed  it  over  to  Duplelx. 

On  the  26th  August  1748  Admiral  Boscawcn  besieged  Pondicherry 
with  an  army  of  3,720  Europeans  and  upwards  of  2,000  sepoys.  The 
French  garrison  consisted  of  1,800  Europeans  and  3,000  sepoys.  In 
October  the  English  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  having  lost  1,065 
Europeans. 

In  the  same  year  occurred  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapello,  but  it  did  not 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  India ;  and  in  the  year  1754  the  Govern- 
ment in  England  prevailed  on  the  French  Government  to  enter  into 
arrangements  for  tenninatinn;  the  war  between  their  respective  com- 
panies in  the  Camatic  As  Dupleix's  character  was  too  well  known  to 
entrust  any  such  pacific  operations  to  him,  M.  Godehen  was  sent  from 
France  with  powers  as  Governor  General  of  the  French  Settlements, 
with  whom  the  English  em[K)wered  Mr.  Saunders  the  GoveriTor  of 
Madras  to  treat ;  M.  Duploix  then  returned  to  France.  The  treaty  was 
little  more  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eighteen  months,  for  it  was 
conditionally  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Governments  in  Europe. 
In  the  meantime  the  French  were  left  to  enjoy  the  territories  they  had 
aoquirt^  during  the  war.  Their  income  was,  from  Karical  and  other 
villagcft  in  Tanjore  9(5,000  Rs.,  from  Pondicherrj'  where  they  had  80 
villages  1,05,000  Rn.,  from  Masulipatam  and  its  dependencies  together 
with  the  island  of  I)eevy,  Nizampatam,  De^ncotta  and  Condavir 
1,4I1.00U  lis.,  from  EUoro,  Mustaphanuggur,  Rajahmundr}*  and  Chi- 
racole  3,100,000  Rs.,  from  lands  in  the  Camatic,  south  of  the  river 
PalAr  1,700,000  Rs.,  from  Seringham  which  Mahomed  Ali  had  given 
to  the  Mysoreans  for  their  assistance,  and  which  the  Mysoreans  trans- 
ferred to  the  French,  4,00,000  Ra.,  Total  68,42,000  Ra.  The  accca- 
nions  which  the  English  had  umdc  during  the  war  to  the  usual  incomes 
of  their  coast  settlements  were  only  8,00,000  drawn  annually  from 
lands  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Palar  mortgaged  by  the  Nawaub 
to  reimburse  the  English  Government  fur  their  military  expenaea  on 
his  account* 
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M.  Godchcn  returned  to  France  in  1755  and  left  tlie  GoTermnent 
of  Pondiclicrry  in  the  hands  of  M.  Dclezrit. 

In  1757  the  war  re-commenced,  and  in  that  year  a  large  armament 
arrived  from  France  with  the  Marquis  de  Soupires  who  as  Major  Ge- 
neral took  command  of  all  military  operations,  but  interfering  as  little 
as  his  predecessors  with  M.  Bussy's  proceedings  in  the  Deccan. 

In  1758  another  powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from  France,  with 
the  celebrated  Coimt  de  Lally  who  assumed  the  functions  of  Governor 
General,  and  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  English  settlement  of  Fort 
St.  David  which  surrendered  and  was  totally  destroyed.  In  January 
17G1  Colonel  Cooto  took  Pondicherry  after  a  gallant  defence  by  Lally, 
and  razed  the  fortifications  to  the  ground.  The  French  garrisons  of 
Ginjce  and  Tiagar  then  submitted. 

The  total  number  of  European  military  in  Pondicherry  was  2000, 
and  civil  inhabitants  380.  The  artillery  fit  for  service  600  pieces  of 
cannon  and  100  mortars  and  howitzers.  Arms,  ammunition  and  stores 
in  abundance. 

By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  17G3,  Pondicherry  was  restored  to  the 
French,  but  witli  a  territorj^  less  extensive.  Mah^,  Karical,  Chander- 
nagore,  and  other  factories  in  Bengal,  were  in  like  manner  restored, 
but  they  were  not  occupied  before  17G5. 

Fifteen  years  of  peace  did  much  for  the  town  of  Pondicherry.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  monopoly  from  the  India  Company  in  the  month  of 
August  17G9,  and  tlic  o^x^ning  of  the  trade  to  all  French  subjects, 
contributed  greatly  to  benefit  tlie  place.  Pondicherr)-  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englisli  in  1778.  Sir  Hector  Monro  was  the  EngUsh 
commander ;  and  the  Governor  was  M.  de  Bellcombe,  who  made  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  The  garrison  consisted  of  3,000  men  of  whom  900  wore 
Europeans ;  the  besieging  army  of  10,500  men  of  whom  1,500  were  Eu- 
ropeans. The  town  was  again  restored  with  the  other  establishments,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  20th  of  January  1783  ;  but  ten  years  after 
this  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  they  were  again  in  the  possession 
of  tlie  KiigHsh  ;  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  18()*2  restored  them  to  their 
fomicr  masters,  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  in  1803,  Pondicherry 
was  once  more  under  British  dominion.  In  1SU3  the  inhabitants  were 
estimated  at  25,000,  and  the  revenue  at  40,000  pagodas.  On  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  Xapoleon  had  fonned  a  plan  of  raising  Pondicherry 
to  a  place  of  importance.  lie  sent  out  under  General  de  Cuen 
Generals  and  a  large  number  of  officers  and  troops. 
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The  treaties  of  i)cacc  in  1814  and  1815,  restored  to  Franco  her 
Indian  establishments,*  but  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783. 

II. T()PO<^JR.VPIIY. 

The  French  establishments  in  India  are  : 

1.  Pondicherry,  and  Karical  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

2.  Yanam  and  the  lodgef  of  Masulipatam  on  the  Orissa  Coast. 

3.  !^fahe  and  the  lodge  of  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

4.  Chandemagore  and  the  five  lodges  of  Cossimbazar,  Jougdia, 
Dacca,  Balasore  and  Patna  in  Bengal.  Tlie  possession  of  these  lodges 
is  however  nominal,  and  they  have  been  even  abandoned  by  the  French 
sinci^  about  1830. 

The  superficies  of  the  united  territories  of  these  different  establish- 
nients  may  be  estimated  at  121,000  acres. 


•  hy  the  12lh  Artirlo  of  the  tnaty  »>f  Paris  uf  the  30th  May  1814,  France  cngoflre*!  her- 
N'lf  •  iiut  toere<t  any  fortification.-*  in  the  nlntrs  whirh  were  to  l>o  restoretl  to  her,  and 
whiih  are  situattHl  in  tlie  limits  of  the  British  Sovenignty  on  the  continent  of  India,  ni»r 
til  i»lar<'  in  these  establiAhnu  nts  more  tru<»i>s  than  are  necessary  for  the  mxiintenance  of  tiio 
poliio.' 

By  the  wime  Arti(  le,  England  is,  on  her  side,  en^pjed  *  t*)  permit  the  enjojrmcnt  to  all 
hii  iu.»i»t  Cathcdir  Majesty';*  stihjert**,  relative  to  ruminene  and  oeciirity  of  their  p^TSonn 
and  j»n»pertirs  within  thr  lin»it«  <»f  tlie  Hritiwh  Sovereignity  on  the  continent  of  India,  thj 
i»anie  fttcilitii'*,  |>rivil<  p<*  and  i.r»»tc<tion  whiih  are  at  prvsint  enjoyed  or  may  be  accorded 
to  tJje  most  favored  nations.* 

lly  the  8lh  Arti«  le  of  the  « onvention  conrlnd^d  on  the  7th  March  1815,  Inrtwren  Franco 
and  KnfcUnd.  n-lativc  to  the  eoniineree  (>f  salt  an<l  opium  in  India,  England  ha«  further  m- 
gageil  hrr*ilf.  tlmt  in  rajK'  thrn-  f«hould  liapjM'n  any  *au»e  of  miiundenitanding  or  a  rupture, 
tir*t  not  to  ton«idrr  or  to  treat  as  jiri«"»Hn<  of  war,  the  p*'r!M»n«  who  form  a  part  of  the  Ci\il 
Administration  of  the  Kreneh  E»t;ibli»hmenta  in  India,  or  the  (jffiecrs,  fuh-iillieer*,  or 
iW'Mur«,  uli.»  by  tb»-  f'lnns  «'f  the  treat)  < uni  luded  nt  I':iri!«  on  the  30th  May  1814,  >>houbl 
Ik»  n«i  t  s*ary  to  maintain  the  |K»lire  in  th««  »fti«l  c^t.iMiiihnn  nt»,  and  to  arconi  thi'm  a  delaj 
of  tIin-«-  Tu«'nth-i  t"  arningi*  th»  ir  per*««nal  allair*,  as  al«Mi  t**  fuminh  them  with  the  nr^ef-ta- 
ry  fa«  il.tu-!*  and  thr  means  of  tran.*jwrt  to  n  turn  to  France  m  ith  their  famtli<^s  and  their 
pr.'jH  r'>  Jdlv,  to  a«f«»rd  to  the  itubjr<t!«  (»f  Uis  Mau-ty  m  ludii  tli«*  jKnuiMion  to  conii- 
lii,.  •}..  it  rv-niinic  und  thi  ir  ettmriiercc  a*  b-ng  a*  lb*  y  «  ■ndiut  theniwlves  peaceably  and 
d  >  i."t!iii.,i  (oiitmiy  ti  the  Law*  and  rt-giilatii*u.t  of  the  (fo\emmtnt. 

\\\  \]i<-  Nt  Arti.  b  <.f  th«'  <  nvinti^n  .-f  7ih  Mar^h  l?il.'»,  tlie  king  of  Fmnro  cngagt^  to 
fam.  t.»  tin-  liritMh  <»«.virnmrnl  m  India  thi  exelu«iv<>  nght  to  punhajc  at  a  fair  piicx»  tho 
mU  th.it  may  \h>  ii.inubu  rured  in  the  Frmeh  ixiHMH-n#i<«n««,  fcubjttt  to  a  n*<oation  of  ilj<i 
«}Vi:iiitjty  rr.jiiind  for  the  <  •.n'*unij«tiMn  of  tli"--  t«nitori**s  l»oth  in  Madras  and  lUngnl  by 
Artu  !•'  Ith  ih«'  lirituh  ii'Vernment  engage  to  pay  fuur  lai«  uf  J^iica  Hupcvt  annually  f^r 

tin*   <  "H*  5-'*loU. 

Sub«4*ju«*ntly  a  further  engagement  dated  l.lth  May  1H18  woa  entered  into,  by  which  it 
w  1-  ntm><fl  that  no  salt  at  all  should  U-  albiwi-d  to  be  manufacturiHl  in  the  Frrnch  Umt.>- 
rii  •.  tijc  Itntish  (i<»vemnwnt  to  »uj'ply  all  that  was  re^iuin^i  f  >t  Mtnaumption  at  ctwt  pri<«», 
and  J  «y  M,(KK)  W*  anntially  aj  a  t"mp«-nsa!»on  to  the  Frrn«  h  »all  manufoi  turern  ,  Usidcn 
thi  f'.iir  lai  •  liefore  menti  in<'«l.  Th»  Frrmh  take  abi>ut  l.'iWi  gane  per  annum.  Nime  of 
whuh  u  for  curing  hides.  The  tost  prnc  is  aUjut  11}  Hs.  in  addition  to  5 J  lU.  half  »hax« 
of  shipping  ihoi-gvs. 

t  Tlie  name  of  bxlii^  or  "  comptoir'  is  givm  to  fai  tofii  *  ,f  i^datiHl  eatabUahjnciita  cnoi* 
ptrhf-ndmg  one  house  with  th"  adjacent  ground*,  whtfv  France  had  the  ri^hl  to  haT«  Imt 
t»£  flying,  Aod  to  fUn  (actvius  4c. 

a  I 
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Pondicherry, 

Is  situated  on  the  Coromandcl  Coast  in  11®  56'  of  N.  Latitude, 
and  in  79°  52'  of  E.  Longitude  G.  M.  It  is  98  miles  fix>in  Madras, 
and  is  tlie  capital  of  the  French  establishments  in  India  and  the 
residence  of  the  Governor ;  the  town  is  regularly  built  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  "  white  town"  and  the  "  black  town'*  which 
are  separated  by  a  canal.  To  the  east,  and  on  the  sea  side  is  the 
"  white  town"  ;  its  streets  lined  with  trees  are  regularly  laid  out  and 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles  and  the  houses  are  good  and  well  built. 
To  the  west  is  the  "  black  town"  inhabited  by  the  Natirea.  There 
does  not  exist  any  remarkable  edifice  at  Pondicheny  except  the 
Church  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Government  Houae ;  there  are  a 
beautiful  "  place"  and  very  fine  "  boulevards"  planted  with  trees.  The 
bazaars  which  were  constructed  in  1827  also  merit  to  be  mentioned. 
The  town  has  no  port,  but  an  open  roadstead,  which  however  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Madras.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  windward  for  nine 
months  of  the  year ;  in  the  second  there  is  much  less  surf,  so  that 
ships'  boats  can  often  land  ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  a  river  disemboguing 
into  the  sea  at  this  iK)rt,  which  is  ver}'  useful  although  the  bar  can  only 
be  passed  by  flat  bottomed  boats. 

The  population  of  the  town  according  to  their  ''annuairc''  of  1854, 
is  1 ,611  Europeans  and  05,075  Natives.  Total  9G,716.  The  principal 
places  of  worship  now  in  use  are,  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  larger 
but  less  showy  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  which  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  that  order  destroyed  by  the  English.  The  buildings  of  the 
ci-devant  Jesuit's  college  are  now  occupied  as  dwelling  houses  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy.     The  light  house  131  feet  high  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  territory  of  Pondichcrr}'  is  divided  into  three  districts,  vix. : 

1 .  The  district  of  Pondichcrry,  properly  so  called,  containing  be- 
sides tlio  town  (»leven  villages. 

2.  The  diistriet  of  Vallanore  which  contains  45  villages. 

15.     The  district  of  Bahour  which  contains  3G  villages. 

These  02  ^Hllages  are  not  all  contiguous  to  each  other,  several  are 
separated  by  English  villages,  some  of  which  are  situated  at  a  very 
sliort  distance  from  Pondicheny.  This  intermixture  of  territoij  has 
l>oen  felt  to  })e  vcrj'-  prejudicial  to  agriculture  and  troableaome  fcr 
X^oliec  pur[>oscs.    Tor  some  years  past  some  arrangemoiits  haa  beea  in 
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contomplation  to  render  the  territory  belonging  to  each  power  res- 
pectively more  compact.  The  coast  board  of  the  settlement  is  about 
five  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  three  to  four  miles. 

The  total  superficies  of  the  tlireo  districts,  forming  the  territorj'  of 
Pondicherry  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  09,000  acres  which,  in 
consoquence  of  the  parcelment  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  is 
scattered  over  a  space  of  about  173,000  acres. 

These  (69,000  acres)  were  appropriated  in  the  following  manner  on 
the  Ist  January  1836  :— 

Cultivations  of  various  sorts 26,200  acres. 

Grain 17,970     „ 

Woods 6,170     „ 

/  Occupied  by  houses 1,580     „ 

Fallow  knd Waste  lands 10,200     „ 


Public  estates 6,880     „ 


Total 09,000 


The  coast  Id  flat  and  sandy.  The  soil  in  tliia  district  is  composed 
in  |>art  of  argillaceous  e^rth,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand,  and  in  jwirt 
of  ver}'  light  sandy  earth.  These  different  sorts  of  earths  only  become 
productive  from  constant  irrigation. 

One  river  only  traverses  the  territory  of  Pondicherry,  it  takes  the 
name  of  Ging}-  or  Ariancoupam,  which  is,  that  of  a  village  situated 
near  its  mouth.  It  has  its  source  at  about  02  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  is  only  navigable  during  four  months  in  the  year,  and  only  then 
for  snmll  flat  bottom  boats.  A  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  the  waters 
of  the  Gingj-  was  constructed  a  few  years  ago,  it  traverses  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  territor)*  of  Vallanore ;  a  rivulet  called  Coudouvi^ar  is 
after  the  Ariancoupam  river,  the  only  water-course  in  the  territor)'  of 
Pondicherr>',  which  deser\'t^  to  be  mentionc<l. 

In  the  three  districts,  there  arc  60  artificial  tanks  of  various  sixes. 
The  two  most  considerable  are  situated  in  the  districta  of  Vallanoro 
and  Bahour.  The  first  is  1,8,V2  acres  in  superficies,  of  which  one- 
third  IS  in  the  Knglif^h  territorj',  and  the  second  is  1,730  acres.  Theto 
two  tanks  and  especially  the  first,  arc  very  vtduable  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  lands  in  their  vicinity.  There  are  eleven  principal  springs, 
which  also  fumiah  the  cultivator  with  the  means  of  irrigation. 
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Karical 

Is  situated  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  in  the  proviuoe  of  Tanjore 
in  10^  55'  N.  Latitude,  and  79=^  44'  16"  E.  Longitude,  G.  M.,  at 
about  6  miles  to  the  south  from  the  Danish  Settlement  of  Tranque- 
bar.  It  stands  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Gauvery,  which  takes  the  name  of  Arselar,  and 
of  which  the  course  is  about  26  miles.  This  embouchure  is  entirely 
obstructed  during  the  dry  season,  no  vessel  can  then  pass  it,  but  when 
the  rains  swell  the  waters  of  the  Cauvery,  the  bar  of  sand  formed  at 
the  mouth  is  removed,  and  the  navigation  remains  open  from  the 
month  of  August,  to  February  and  March ;  small  yessels  flat  bottomed 
can  then  take  in  cargo  oflf  the  town. 

Tlie  territory  of  Karical  is  divided  into  five  districts  containing 
108  villages,  the  piincipal  of  which  are  Karical,  Timelar,  NeUajen- 
door,  Nedoogadoo  and  Kotcherj'. 

The  total  superficies  of  the  five  districts  is  39,985  acres  which  were 

thus  divided  on  the  Ist  January  1836  : — 

Acres. 

Cultivated  lands 21,030 

The  villages  of  concession* 1,512 

Rice  groimds 3,010 

Land  uncultivated  for  want  of  water 4,340 

Woods  and  thickets 208 

Salt  marshes 87 

Lands  uncultivated,  occupied  by  habitations...  •    2,230 

Public  lands 7,668 

The  soil  of  Karical  is  very  fertile,  particularly  that  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Tirnelar,  Nellajcndoor,  Nedoogadoo,  and  Kotchery.  It  is 
watered  by  six  small  rivers,  which  are  as  many  branches  of  the  Cau- 
ver}\  These  rivers  periodically  overflow  their  banks,  thus  fertilizing 
the  country  they  spread  over ;  fourteen  principal  canals  and  their 
branches  afford  the  necessary  means  of  irrigation  to  cultivation. 


Tanaon  or  Tanam, 

The  factory  of  Yanaon  is  situated  in  16 '^  43'  N.  Latitude,  and 
83*  ir  10"  E.  Longitude,  G.  M.,  at  about  24  miles  south-eofft  of 
Rajahmundry.     IJuilt  on  the  spot  where  the  river  of  Coringa  and 

*  Thti  vilbgi'!)  called  of  c-oni'cesiion  arc  lauds  held  under  difforcnt  titlct,  tome  Mjiu  do 
rout,  othcra  a  duty  or  (luit  n'nt  in  money.  These  lands  are  potfectly  cultiTttod  nd  ve 
xvTx  productive  to  their  pi-oprietora.  They  are  equivalent  to  whtt  fttc  tcmicd  ** 
in  tlic  En^^lidh  districts. 
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the  Godavcry  scparato,  the  town  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
one  and  the  other  of  these  two  rivers. 

The  territory  dependant  on  it  extends  along  the  Godavery,  to  tho 
east  and  west  of  the  river  Coringa,  for  a  length  of  about  (i  miles  ;  in 
breadth  it  varies  from  300  yards  to  1  ^  mile.  The  Godavery  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  at  9  miles  south  of  tlie  town  of  Yanaon.  Its  mouth 
is  obstructed  by  sand  banks,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of  ships. 
Tlie  Coringa  river,  which  also  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea,  has,  on 
the  contrary,  a  deep  bed  which  at  spring  tides  allows  vessels  of  350  tons 
to  ascend  it  as  high  as  tho  English  establishment  of  Coringa,  and 
those  of  200  tons,  to  proceed  as  far  as  Yanaon. 

The  total  superficies  of  the  territory  of  Yanaon  is  8,147  acres,  which 
were  divided  in  the  following  manner  on  the  1st  January  183G  : — 

Acre*. 

I^nd  under  cultivation 4,310 

Woods  and  forests 802 

Waste  and  uncultivated  land 215 

Tublic  estates 2,7G0 

Total 8,147 

Tlie  soil  is  sufTicientlv  fertile,  and  abundance  of  rice  is  cultivated. 

I^rnhje  nf  MttMu/ijxtfam. — Of  the  extensive  French  territorj',  of 
which  the  city  of  Masulipatam  was  formerly  the  capital,  there  only 
remains  to  Fnmce,  at  present  in  the  city,  one  lodge,  with  a  right  of 
hoisting  the  French  flag  there.  This  hxlgo  in  not  occupied  at  present 
by  any  Frenchmen.  Tlie  chief  of  the  factory  of  Yanaon  places  there 
onlv  a  Native  overseer  with  an  assistant. 

A  \illuge  naminl  France|K*tt,  situatinl  about  2  miles  to  tho  north- 
wrst  of  MasulijMitam,  and  two  pieces  of  land,  of  which  one  is  situated 
jiUmt  i»uo  mile  from  the  same  city,  depend  on  the  French  lodge  at 
Masulijmtam.     (Vide  Masuli|xitam.) 


Tlie  factor^'  of  Mahi^  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Malabar,  in  10* 
42'  N.  latitude,  and  75*  W  l«i"  K.  Ix)ngitudo.  G.  M.  The  town  ii 
f*!tuated  on  the  coast  on  the  right  bonk,  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  a 
anudl  river  navigable  for  boots  of  (K)  and  70  tons,  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  league*  into  the  interior.    The  entrance  to  this  river  ie 
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closed  by  rocks  ;  and  ships,  however  small  they  may  be,  cannot  enter 
it.  Nevertheless  as  it  is  deep  at  its  mouth,  labour  and  skill  could, 
no  doubt,  remove  the  obstacles. 

The  total  superficies  of  the  actual  territory  of  Mah^,  such  as  was 
restored  to  the  French  in  1817,  is  1,445  acres,  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

AcrM. 

Lands  under  cultivation 1,329 

Public  knds 116 

Total 1,445 

The  Factory  at  Calicut. — At  a  distance  of  30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Mahe, 
and  on  the  same  coast,  is  found  the  Indo-English  town  of  Calicut, 
where  France  possesses  one  lodge.  This  lodge  is  only  occupied  by  a 
watchman. 


Chandernagore 

Is  situated  in  Bengal,  in  22^  51'  26"  N.  Latitude,  and  88'  29' 
36''  E.  Longitude,  G.  M.  Built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly, 
at  about  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  Chandernagore  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  beautiful  reach  formed  by  the  river.  The  town  is  smaU,  its  few 
streets  are  generally  rcgidar,  some  of  the  houses  on  the  river  side  are 
not  without  elegance. 

The  territory  of  Chandernagore,  of  which  the  superficies  is  reckon- 
ed about  2,330  acres,  encloses  a  few  small  Anllages. 

Lodges  of  BalanorOy  Dacca,  Cossimbazar,  Patna  and  Jaugdia.^'TheBe 
live  lodges  are  no  longer  occupied. 

Factory  of  Sarat, — This  factor}",  situated  in  the  Indo-English  town 
of  the  same  name  in  21*  IF  N.  Latitude,  and  73"*  7'  11"  E.  Longi- 
tude, was  occupied  in  1819,  by  a  French  agent,  who  died  in  1823, 
and  who  has  not  been  replaced  on  account  of  the  total  cessation  of 
the  commercial  relations  which  France  had  formerly  with  this  coun« 
try.     One  or  two  watchmen  only  occupy  it  at  present. 

The  French  have  also  a  factor}'  at  Muscat,  and  another  at  Mocha, 
but  of  no  importance  whatever. 

III. — P0PUL.VT10N. 

The  population  of  the  French  establishments  in  India  is  compoied : 
1st.    Of  Europeans  and  descendants  of  Europeans. 
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2iid.  Of  Topaascs  or  persons  wearing  hats,  a  mixed  population, 
arising  from  the  union  of  Europeans,  and  particularly  Portuguese, 
with  the  Native  women  ;  or  of  Indians  who  have  renounced  their  caste. 

3rd.     Of  Indians  or  free  aborigines. 

Notwithstanding  some  slaves  arc  to  be  found  in  the  French  estab- 
lishments of  India,  the  number  is  not  known,  but  is,  and  has  always 
been  small,  although  slavery  existed  legally  in  French  India,  as  in 
other  colonies.     This  niunber,  nevertheless,  is  diminishing  daily.* 

The  Native  population  of  the  French  establishments  resemble  so 
completely  that  of  the  surrounding  British  territories,  in  manners, 
customs,  religion  and  sect,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
(iny  particular  details. 

In  1840,  the  total  population  of  the  French  establishments  in  India 
was  reckoned  at  171,217  individuals. 

IV. — GoVKRNMKNT    AM)    Al)M I M.s"I  RATION. 

The  organization  of  the  Government  and  administration  of  the  French 
establishments  in  India  have  been  provisionally  regulated  in  its  details 
by  various  local  acts,  made  in  conformity  to  Ministerial  instnictions 
and  orders  addressed  at  different  periods  to  the  Government  at  Pondi- 
cherr)-.  The  Governor  of  Pondicherry  has  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
<  )rtlonnateur,  the  Provenseur  General,  and  the  Controleur  Coloniid. 
The  heads  of  the  Church  are  the  Bishop  of  l)rusipan»,  and  the  IV?fet 
Apostolique.  Justice  is  administered  by  two  Courts,  viz.,  the  Tribunal 
dr  prcniicre  instance,  and  the  Court  Imperialo  ;  the  latter  is  a  Court 
u(  Appeal.  The  Police  duties  are  carried  on  by  two  Juges  de  Paix 
and  an  Insi)ector  :  the  senior  Magistrate  is  tenned  Commissionaire  de 
Police. 

The  adminiNtrators  (r/ainjts  tin  s,ni,,)  of  Chandeniagore,  Karical, 
Malie  and  Yanaon,  are  placM  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor, 
wIju  re-^ifles  at  Puiulii  herry,  and  to  whom  is  confidtxl  the  general  Go- 
\«ninient  of  tin'  French  PosM^fwions  in  India. f 


•  TK*  fir%t  .\rtn  Ir  ol  tJa  r\'»>lu(Mti  «»f  ihi  rt  pn>«(ntatiTi  CoUjaUI  .VMrtnUy  of  Um) 
r^nh  «!itaM»<!sii».  ul'»  lu  lulu,  ilati^l  ir.th  I^MmUt  IT'Ji.  <lintt<»  ••  thmt  fnnu  the  Ut  No- 
\'  mUr  \l\ri.  If  14  ftifhiililrti  to  all  Kit*nrhintii.  itmni^t  r«  of  the  c<nuitry  or  NaUtc*  to  piir- 
.  K»"M  .,r  ulftr  (<*r  fair,  t«»  w  U  ..r  i  i|i..rl  »nv  )Hr«<>n  <•(  <  lUicr  t^i  uf  whaU  vrr  Aaiatii  tkati<i«i 
•  '  Indian  rtttrtr  hc»  mar  He.  in  ihc  Krrmb  r^aUi«hmcnta  in  ln*!ia  ;  and  U>  5*itaric*  and 
oil.'  I*  to  malu  ijut  iUHr-tU  .  a  u  n<>t  luti  ii<U<l  Xxt  tutupri**'  in  th«  luuit*  uf  the  unatut  ail4(l« 
tJ  .  »l4\i^  a<«|iiii*tl  U  full  lilt  nan>«  <1  da),  \\\'  Itt  N«'VimUr  17'.»i,  of  «h<im  the  pn  •prii-tmn 
^  »1I  Ik  fn-e  t..  (1h|«<>.«.  ' 

t  Ur  an  OnliuiUAt.  ..(  tin  Kinir  of  tht  Kn  mh.  •l.ticHl  O.  t'.U^r  31,  1S40,  thr  <aUrtra  mm! 
<  rtv4utn<utA  oi  th«  pnn«  tiiol  fuiu  ii'ifian*  t  of  \hv  Vtxm  \%  t  <»t4l*h»hnrBta  in  IntUa  aro  ijic4 
I.'  f..U«.wi  —Thr  (i«iv« fii«ir  of  th«  C«4(inv  u  to  ha^r  40,000  f  a  yrw,  vilbftut  «a^  fAYnf 
i,ix^A\wMm\M  i^«a  A  (iw  ivaidciK«  la  tb«  UvvcniBKat  Uuimc  al  ruttdidUrry  ,  the  ftinuMire 
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They  receive  their  oixlers  from  him  and  render  him  an  account  of 
their  acts. 

The  Governor  can  call  to  the  Privy  Council  any  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries or  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  may  appear  able  to  enlighten 
his  deliberations. 

Troops, — Two  companies  attached  to  the  1st  Marine  Segment  of 
Infantry,  are  divided  amongst  the  French  establishments  in  India ; 
they  consist  of  276  non-commissioned  officers  and  private,  who  are 
commanded  by  si^L  European  officers. 

Church. — There  existed  formerly  in  the  French  eBtablishmcnts  in 
India,  two  distinct  Ecclesiastical  Missions,  the  Mission  of  Capuchins, 
and  the  Malabar  Mission. 

The  Mission  of  Capuchins  was  charged  with  the  ordinary  service  of 
worship,  and  formed  the  true  colonial  clergy,  and  the  Mission  of  Ma- 
labar instituted  for  the  conversion  of  the  Natives,  was  intrusted  to  the 
association  of  "  Missions  JEiranghrs." 

The  Mission  of  Capuchins  ceased  to  exist  at  Pondicheny  at  the 
time  when  the  religious  congregations  were  suppressed  in  France ; 
and  since  that  period  the  clcrg}"^  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Ecclesi- 
astics belonging  to  the  [Missions  of  Italian  and  Portuguese  Capuchins 
or  to  the  association  of  the  French  "  Missions  JEtrangires."  The  Supe- 
rior of  the  French  "  Missions  Etranghres^^  in  India  resides  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  (where  an  Apostolic  Fr^iet  has  been  instituted),  and  has  now 
the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Drusipar. 

V. — Gexeral  LeC;ISL:VTIOX. 

Tlie  French  establishments  in  India,  continue  to  be  governed  by 
warrants  from  the  emperor. 

The  civil  code,  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  the  commercial  code, 
and  the  penal  code,  have  been  promulgated  at  Pondicherry  by  a  local 
Act,  dated  the  0th  January  1819.  The  orders  respecting  the  criminal 
code  were  promulgatctl  there  by  a  local  resolution,  dated  the  21st 
April  1825,  with  moditicatious  on  certain  points,  of  which  the  most 
important  concern  the  court  of  assizes  and  the  jury. 

The  laws  to  be  followed  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  legacies,  in 


Ix'iiip;  pr.»vi<l(''l  at  tlio  expi-nsc  of  tlu'  rol.my.  Chofs  du  pervirc  of  the  different  eitabliali- 
inoTit-j  arc  to  he  paid  as  ftdlow.-j :  -for  Cliaa<l<»magorc,  16,000  f.  a  year,  Karical,  10,000  f., 
Yunnon,  S.OOO  f.,  Muhe,  8,000  f.  The  Cummii»ary  of  Marino,  who  is  chief  of  the  adainii- 
tratiye  departmonl,  12,000  f.,  tho  Prociurcur-gcnenil,  12,000  f.,  thcColoniml  Inipector,  8,000£, 
thr  Scin't.iry  Anhivi.-tc,  4»000  f.,  all  tlifsc  fumtionarios  nru  to  have  fumiehcd  hoasefl^  fre« 
of  rcut,  witliuut  olliur  cuiolumoutd.    Xlic  Governor  u  oUowed  12,000  f,  for  hii  outfit. 
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favor  of  the  Church,  of  the  poor  and  the  public  cstablishmentfl,  aro 
determined  for  India,  as  for  the  other  colonies. 

A  royal  "  ordonnance^^  authorises  the  Government  to  decree  on  the 
acceptance  of  gifts  and  legacies,  to  the  value  of  3,000  francs. 

VI. — Judicial  Organization  and  Administration  of  JrsncE. 

The  Judicial  organization  and  administration  of  justice  in  the  French 
ostablishraents  in  India,  arc  at  present  regulated  by  Royal  crdinances. 

In  the  actual  state  of  things,  justice  is  rendered  in  French  India  by 
ono  Royal  Court,  tribunals  of  the  first  instance,  and  tribunals  of  peace. 

Tlio  Privy  Council  of  Pondicherry  takes  cognizance  as  Council  of 
Dibatcs,  on  all  aflairs  which  full  under  the  head  of  debates. 

The  Justice  of  Peace  and  Tribunal  of  Police  have  been  organised 
ill  the  secondarv  establishments  by  various  local  acts,  and  in  tlie  last 
place  by  orders  bearing  date  20th  August  1830,  for  Cliandemagore ; 
2'^l  October  1827,  for  Karical ;  2d  February  1829,  for  Yanaon. 
AVhilst  for  Mahe,  it  has  been  established  since  Its  re-occupation. 

\\\  a  local  Act  of  the  3d  October  1827,  a  Consultative  Coinmitteo 
of  Indian  Jurisprudence  was  created  at  Pondicherr)'.  Tlie  object  of 
this  Institution  was  to  collect  infonnation  respecting  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Native^. 

VII. FiNAX  F-S. 

Formerly  the  sale  of  salt  was  free  in  the  French  establishments, 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  mannfactnre  of  opium  and  the  exportation  of 
salt pt re  formed  branches  of  the  public  revenue.  France  enjoyed  this 
mon"|n»lv  in  virtue  of  concoHsions  made  to  her  bv  the  Princes  of  the 

k  •  m 

Country,  and  exercistMl  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1778. 
Variniis  changes  (K'curretl  in  these  matters,  but  they  stand  fixcnl  by 
till'  Convention  of  the  7th  March  ISIO,  ju*  fi»Uows  :  — 

l«^t.  That  France  shouM  have  300  c»is<»s  of  opium,  at  the  average 
pricr  hroiitjht  at  the  peri«xlical  public  mdi^ti  at  Calcutta. 

2ntl.  That  in  romiK-nsiition  for  the  exclusive  privilege  made  over 
to  the  Knglish  (tovernment,  to  purchase  at  a  lixed  price  the  salt  in 
exeess  of  the  wants  for  the  consumption  of  the  French  establishmenta 
in  India,  thcv  should  annuallv  receive,  at  Madras  or  Calcutta,  tho 
sum  of  four  lacs  of  rupees. 

3nl.  That  Franct'  re«er\*c«,  as  formerly,  tho  right  to  export  annu- 
ally from  Bengal  tu*  much  as  1H,(M»0  maunds  of  saltpetre. 

The  French  sell  annually  to  the  highest  bidder  the  privilege  which 
ihey  posacM  with  regard  to  opium. 

ml 
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Wltli  reference  to  the  salt,  instead  of  making  the  salt,  and  deliyer* 
ing  to  the  English  all  that  exceeds  the  local  home  consumption,  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  Pondi- 
cherry  and  that  of  Madras  on  the  13th  May  1818,  by  which  the 
French  renounced  for  15  years  the  right  to  make  salt  for  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1.  An  annual  indemnity  of  4,000  Pagodas  to  be  divided  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  former  salt  pans  of  Pondicherry  and  Karical. 

2.  An  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  EngUsh  Government  to 
deliver  at  the  making  price,  the  quantity  of  salt  required  for  the  use 
and  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tliis  Convention  haATuig  expired  on  the  18th  of  May  1833,  it  has 
been  settled  between  the  two  Governments,  that  it  should  continue  in 
force  without  further  renewal,  leaWng  it,  however,  at  the  option  of 
either  party  to  annul  the  engagement  at  any  time. 

Tirtsofiai  Expenditure. 

Francs,    c.     Co.'t  Bs. 

Colonial  Govommcut 80,S26  00  32,330 

Marine  Department 93,035  48  37,215 

Duties  of  the  Toil 6,284  62  2,514 

Board  of  Health 21,471  62  8,588 

Tublie  Instruetion 29,616  66  11,806 

Fimmeial 67,720  36  27,089 

Chureh 9,222  72  3,688 

Judicial 126,180  68  60,452 

Poliee 34,402  18  13,760 

Bridges  and  Canals , 20,700  60  8,280 

Jails,  &e 16,949  19  6,380 

Divin*  Agents 16,168  80  6,068 

Expeni«t'S  ivsenibling  pay 28,000  00  11,200 

Pay  to  the  two  companies  of  troops 90,366  71  36,146 

Ilospitald,  Medicines,  &e.,  for  the  poor  and  prisoners 4,100  00  1,640 

Rations  given  to  Invalid  Sepoys  employed  on  duty 900  00  360 

T..tal 643,794     71        267,516 

Labour  and  SupjdirA. 

Lahour  and  Stores 99,000  00  89,600 

Store-i  and  work,  peparate  fnmi  tho?e  for  the  puldie  works 18,140  00  7,266 

Purcliase  of  landrf,  rent  for  establishment}*,  and  houses 26,261  97  10,600 

Transport  charges 6,370  00  ^648 

Total 149,761     97 
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Divers  Kxpetuci. 

Trtmsport  of  letters  and  joumaU X'rll  40            1,490 

I^ightiiig  up  the  '*  corps  de  gardfy'  prisouu,  and  light-houso  at 

Pondichorry 2,688  50            1,070 

Juiliciol  charges,  &c.,  prison  fcc«,  &c 12,347  73            4,939 

Krlitf  and  c*ompcnsation  to  many 77,423  13          30,970 

Encoiiragement  to  cultivation  and  industrj' 18,000  00            7,200 

Supplies  in  favour  of  different  establishment  of  utility,  ic 11,380  83            4,555 

Sundry  expensca 70,390  73          28,156 

Total 195,967  j2          78.386 

General  Ejpcn*c  for  1838. 

Francs,  c. 

Personal 643,79  4  71 

MaUrul 345,729  29 


Ktip<'<>s. 

2,57,518 
l,3S,-20l 

Total 989.524     00       3,95.809 

The  following  Table  gives  the  detail  of  local  receipts  for  1838,  for 
each  of  the  Establishments.* 


Nature  of  rceeipti. 


P(»ndi-        Chander- 
cherrj*.      '  uagore. 


Karieal.  >  Mtihe.     Yanaon. 


Total. 


c.\ 


I)IUBCT    C%)NTUIHlTIOX8.t  /. 

Tax  *»n  Iloujw'a.f | 

Various  p<.'tty  taxes 5,77<»  67  ;. 


579    lOi ! 

257    Hj     876  44       7,010  13 


5:!>    10 


I 


Tt)tal 


5,776  51, ,  936   Vl      876  45,      7,589   14 


Imuktit    CoNnmii  ti<»n  ; 

VariDU*  diitir-*  re«  <  ivcd  \>\ 

llir  K«  gi'lrar  <if  lln-  Tri- 

)<unaN,  .^.i*  li«  fn  and  Ma- 
,     n> trial    duti««,    duty    on 

,       llu-     w.lli'     (if    !Il<»Vf«M«  w,i 

(lutii  t>  on  I  ivil  (pii-Ationji.  f.         r  f 

and  «uriii<in4  m  <  rimin.il  \ 

r.t^  ..      6.i70  OH    1,71 1    20  2, 111   9r>!    1 19   66 

i  i 

531   62    U2  72 


f 


(. 


c.. 


f. 


Mon«f«'«t.   Am  l»"ra»;*'   uii'l 

I.i.'ht  II-'U'M"  .l»iti« d 
Tax     «;>    li'i'iir-*       Arrai  k 


7.719  20 


10.444  84 
8.423  54 


1  u  !  p. .    A.  •      »V  ■ 


7^».'>26  00 \  l,<''.'2  '.HI    r,:o  us  5.1  IS  00     iKK^y,  «i.s 

i 
4'''»   Z:> 499  35 


I »  ;'v    ■  u  1-  tt*  r-*,    and    t.ii 

"M    j    .    -JfUt*  

\"an   !!>»  M"tj>|»«»li«  i    firni 

}   r    tl..    •  vl.-  .'I    Silj-,  ..f* 

I;  !.  i.  Hiiifc',  (iaiija,  A.       117.290  04M;r,,o<)0fK»  r..212  HO  |,5H|  00  4,228  80  221.315  CO 
,<•    \    r:;n»'  nt    p!n  li-  u*»     •  :i 

t:i     j..ii'  !.a-.-  •■!    Ih.    3  •<• 

c. I- .4  .  I    Opium  ^  lH.4m7o • IS.4.1H    70 

Van   1*4     ifnan  •  t      tltjt.i  <.                          •  t  ' 

\   "t.!!!)!!*,  m«  a»ur»  "K't  ►'Tim.                         ' 
1   r:^l.t^ 'if  pa<k*«^'  .»'r«"».iri- 
>ir'«,  h«hcri'«,  ^t  7.'>OJ2o 4.4'*5  6oj,7SO  m>      6^60      14.4(0   40 


T'.tiil 


2I'».4:i7  M  si;,i  40  <».»  -,..  j»-,»;  h.»  i.;»"_»«i  \*\  10,-10  |o  ?  7. 
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•  Th«  «  urrenl  %aluo  ••(  tiic  C'uinpany'i  Ku;»t',  ii.4\  \-.-  rat*  i  a\  2  it  5o  <  .  ih,  uiMaaio 
%  aluf  i<  2  fr    4  1  e. 

t  At  Mohi*  h'jujHii  and  other  unnmrraldc  pri»|»i  rtv  do  n  'I  p«y  any  ifflpo«t ,  Land,  kt\  trll 
m^np  a4lrantAf<M>tijly  there  than  m  the  Knicli*h  tcrrliurii-i. 

:  .Vll  the  raruma  petty  Uiti*,  kc  fur  this  pU<>(*  are  ineltulcd  uiulrr  th«*  title  of  **  renenX 
Urax  of  u^hXM  tad  rcruittci  at  ChAudcma^rv"    uiuki  ihc  hctd   **  i^Utva,  and  Laad 
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VIII. — PKOPHIETAHY    ElCirK — CULTIVATION,   &C 

All  the  laiuls  in  the  Pondicherrj-  territorica  are  the  propertr  (rf  the 
Sovereign,  but  at  Earical  tlie  lands  are  the  sole  property  of  those  who 

po.';se=s  tluni. 
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On  the  Ist  Januarj-  183G,  there  were  about  52,88*5  acres  (21,410 
hectares)  of  laud  under  cultivation,  divided  as  follows  : — 

[One Hectare,  a  French  land  mvHHurCy  is  equal  to  247  acres  Etifjlish.'] 

No.  OF  IIecTAIUIS  of    I'NCVLTIVATED  ^   c 


Namcn  of  Estab- 
UAhmenU. 


C  /  Pondicherry 

^  1  &  iU  villages, 

'^  j  Villanorc  do. 

s  \  Bahour      do. 

ToUU 


ChAnd4'rnagorc. 

Karical 

Mali^' 

Yanaon 


Grand  Totil 


O    O 

o 


2,758 
4,522 
3,333 


10,013 


8,5  M 

5.1H 

1,745 


2.235 

194 

72 


2  -  ^   ie 


^  -  S  2 

I'         B   h 
l^   .Ml 


2,501 


398  955 
4,530  1,907 
2,353  1,910 


7,281  4,772 


211 

1,699 

976 


5  3  ^J 


3,799,  6,557 
8,230  12,752 
5,311;  8,644 


2,786  17,340  27,953 


84  2,974  1.549  3,063 

47 
1,117 


319 


87 


21,410  2,934  10,255  6.408  7,013' 26,r,  10  48,962 


942 
7,670  16,184 
47    585, 
1,553  3,298 


Rice  and  small  grain  are  the  principal,  and  nearly  the  sole  articles 
of  cultivation. 

Indipfo  is  the  next  thinp^  the  Natives  f^vo  a  preference  to.  On  the 
Int  of  Januarj'  183(5,  there  were  38  Indif^)  factories  in  the  Pondi- 
chcrr>'  territories,  and  3  in  that  of  Karical  ;  the  avera^  produce  of 
these  factories  for  the  two  prei^nling  years,  were  lo,<)/>3  kilogrammes 
of  2-2  llw.  «aeh. 

IX. — Mam  FAcn  hf>,  S:i . 

Th<'  spinning  <»f  eotton,  aiul  alM>\t'  all,  the  fabrication  o(  cotton 
thread,  art*  the  only  manufactures  which  art*  of  any  importance  in 
the  French  estahlinliments. 

N'arious  descriptions  of  cloth  are  made  at  J*ondicherrj'  ond  tho 
neighbouring  villagt>s.  Tlic  Ariancoopum  river  and  some  springs  in 
that  district  furnish  excellent  water  for  dyeing.  The  blue  clotlu  of 
Pondicherr}'  are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  large  quantitios  of  whit« 
cloth  are  sent  there  to  be  dyed. 

A  handsome  spinning  macliine,  (the  machinery'  baring  been  seiil 
from  France),  has  been  erected  at  Pondicberr}',  in  which  a  large  body 
of  licopk  lind  emplormeut.   Its  cloth,  manufactttrod  from  tho  thitid 
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made  at  this  establishment,  are  much  esteemed,  and  obtain  higher  prices 
than  the  same  sort  made  elsewhere. 

The  value  of  the  different  cottons  exported  in  1835,  amounted  to 
2,653,401  francs,  but  of  the  above  amount  one-eighth  only  is  the 
value  of  the  cloths  made  at  Pondicherrj^  the  remainder  is  for  cloths 
brought  from  the  English  territories.  The  same  may  be  said  of  £ari- 
cal,  where  cloths  of  the  same  description  as  at  Pondicherry  are  ma- 
nufactured, and  from  whence,  in  1835,  the  exports  amounted  to 
557,249  francs. 

There  arc  docks  at  Karical,  where  a  number  of  small  craft  are 
built ;  and  even  vessels  of  250  and  300  tons  are  sometimes  built  there. 

The  cloths  of  Yanaon  are  also  good,  but  the  raw  materials  arc  in 
the  first  instance,  drawn  from  the  British  territories,  where  a  duty  is 
le^'icd,  which  weighs  heavily  on  this  branch  of  manufacture.  In  1835, 
the  value  of  cloths  exported  from  Yanaon  amounted  to  43,201 

X. — COMMEIUE. 

The  commerce  of  India  within  itself  was  at  one  period  of  great 
advantage  to  the  French,  and  rendered  Pondicherry  a  flourishing 
place  ;  but  the  English  East  India  Company,  in  consequence  of  the 
privileges  obtained  by  it,  fixed  too  high  a  duty  on  all  that  is  imported 
into  the  Ihitish  possessions  from  those  of  the  French,  and  especially 
such  as  is  conveyed  in  French  vessels,  so  that  commerce  in  these  es- 
tablishments is  at  a  stand.  Xo  modification  was  made  by  the  naviga- 
tion treaty  concluded  on  the  20th  January  1826,  between  England 
and  France. 

Anterior  to  1S2(),  the  commercial  relations  of  Pondicherry  with 
Bourbon,  a  Horded  the  former  a  profitable  trade  in  blue  cloths,  soap, 
candles,  Cv:c.  lUit  the  20  ptr  rrnf.  duty  ordered  from  home,  to  be  col- 
lected on  cloths  lit  Bourbon,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  trade.  The  mea- 
sure alluded  to  was  adopted  to  advance  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
country,  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  cotton  cloths  imported  to 
Bourbon  from  India,  intended  for  the  clothing  of  the  blacks,  arc  an 
object  of  primary  importance  to  that  colony,  and  which  cannot  be 
replaced  by  any  cloth  manufactured  in  France,  whilst  it  is  in  no  way 
benefited  to  the  industry  of  the  metropolis,  the  cotton  produce  of 
which  is  also  burthencd  with  heavy  duties.    The  GoTernment,  how- 
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ever,  is  at  present  occupied  in  finding  some  means  to  modify  this  act 
of  the  legislation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  articles,  and  some  other  products 
of  India,  such  as  silk,  (not  raw),  silk  stufls,  Cashmere  shawls,  tissues 
of  hair  and  wool,  |K)rcelain,  earthenware,  paper,  and  hats  of  straw  and 
silk,  the  admission  of  which  in  Bourbon  is  prohibited,  the  merchan- 
dise of  India  which  is  imported  there  on  French  vessels,  |)ay  a  duty 
of  0  iKT  cent,  on  their  value  ;  but  rice,  wheat,  grains,  woods  for  naval 
or  civil  purposes,  animals,  gold  and  silver,  are  admitted  into  the  island 
free  of  all  duties. 

The  imix)rt8  from  Bourbon  to  Pondicherrj'  in  1835,  amounted  to 
2S,4''>9  francs,  and  the  exports  from  the  French  Settlements  amounted 
to  1,081,558  francs. 

The  commerce  between  India  and  France  is  necessarilv  confined  to 
surh  articles  as  are  necessary  for  home  consumption  or  home  manu- 
factures, and  which  in  Euroj>e  cannot  Ik*  otherwise  obtained  in  suffi- 
citiit  (|uantities,  or  at  equally  moderate  prices,  such  as  spices,  raw 
hilks,  lino  wools  of  C  ashmen*,  jwwter,  hie,  wmdal  wood,  opium,  indigo, 
eaniphor.  benzoin,  iS:c.  The  French  e.stablLshments  cannot  of  them- 
M  Ives  furnish  but  a  very  small  cjuantity  of  these  articles,  which  are 
uliiit>^t  ini{>OH««ible  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ihitish  establishments,  in 
conM-(|uence  of  the  duties  fixed  on  them  by  the  Fast  India  C  omi>auy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ooveniment  refuso  to  admit  into  France  the 
manufactures  of  their  establishments  at  a  cheap  rate,  these  are  only 
n*i-i*iviKl  in  the  French  |>orts  as  un  **  in  tntnjKtf,**  and  the  blue  cloths 
M-nt  from  Pondiihrrr}*,  have  no  other  exit,  than  their  re-exi)ortation, 
\>]iitli  is  ihieily  made  to  the  west  coiunt  of  Africa,  where  articles  to 
th<'  value  of  two  millions  of  francs  are  annuallv  si*nt. 

In  <onse(juenee  of  this  state  of  things,  the  exports  into  the  Fn»nch 
t  stabli.HltmentH  from  France,  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  do  not  ex- 
e»f<l  the  exiK»rts. 

Sinct>  the  last  repoAsession  of  their  establishmenta  by  the  French, 
their  {Kirts  have  been  exemptixl  fr(»m  imi>ort  or  export  duties.  Tho 
home  (Jovenmunt  have  not  thought  proiM.*r  to  put  in  force,  in  theflo 
establishment!*,  the  exelusive  regulations  to  iihich  the  commerce  of 
the  other  French  colonies  arc  subjected.     TUi  following  ia  a  tablo 
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showing  the  commerce  of  the  French  establishments  in  India  with 
Franco,  from  1821  to  183G. 


Importation  from  the 

Exportation  from 

Yeara. 

French  Establish- 

France to  the  French 

TotaL 

ments  to  France. 

Establishments. 

Special 

Commerce. 

1821 

3,519,295  fs. 

853,543  fe. 

4,372,838  &. 

1822 

4,274,106 

694,588 

4,968,694 

1823 

5,603,651 

319,907 

5,923,538 

1824 

4,564,621 

388,459 

4,953,080 

1825 

6,503,039 

775,885 

7,278,924 

1826 

3,875,306 

989,286 

4,864,592 

1827 

4,099,244 

1,035,026 

5,134,270 

1828 

3,537,120 

473,863 

4,010,983 

1829 

576,054 

1,405,138 

1,981,192 

1830 

2,105,150 

43,567 

2,148,717 

1831 

2,511,913 

92,940 

2,004,833 

1832 

512,510 

30,092 

542,602 

1833 

119,403 

135,037 

253,440 

1834 

654,506 

276,491 

930,997 

1835 

107,601 

283,201 

450,802 

183G 
Average  of  IG 

353,866 

231,694 

585,560 

years. 

2,686,086 

501,794 

3,387,880 

Gexer^vl 

GoMMEUCE. 

■ 

1825 

10,540,584  h. 

813,003  fs. 

11,353,588  &. 

182G 

4,805,828 

1,002,346 

5,808,174 

1827 

4,208,533 

1,016,403 

6,224,936 

1828 

4,054,920 

470,191 

5,135,111 

1820 

92(5,002 

1,013,586 

1,940,548 

1830 

5,274,792 

6,435 

5,281,227 

1831 

3,723,270 

129,721 

3,852,991 

1832 
Avcrngc  of  12 

397,580 

91,696 

489,27fi 

years. 

• 

3,443,029 

457,745 

3,900,274 

320 
MoMts  AVku.iits,  AM)  Mrv>nu>5. 

Formerly  there  was  a  Mint  at  work  at  Pondicherry,  whicli  was  ea- 
tablislRxl  111  183(),  and  where  Rui)ee8  and  Fanams  were  coukmI  Iruiu 
IMantres. 

F'roni  1817,  the  perlcxl  of  its  re-establishment,  to  1830  when  its 
working  was  temporarily  suspended,  the  average  profit  was  8,812  fs. 
yearly. 

In  1830,  it  was  obliged  to  suspend  its  operations,  in  consequence 
of  the  dcH?rcaso  of  its  profits,  arising  from  the  non-receipt  in*o  tlio 
liritish  treasuries  of  the  monies  coined  at  Pondicherry,  as  well  as  tho 
high  rate  demanded  for  the  Piastres. 

Ihit  in  consequence  of  tho  temporary  closing  of  the  Madras  Mint, 
tho  Mint  at  Pondicherry  was  again  put  into  ojx^ration  in  18:]7,  and 
lo(),000  Rs.  were  coined  during  tlie  first  month,  but  on  the  re-ojK?n- 
ing  of  tho  Madras  Mint,  this  activity  diminished. 

The  coins  used  and  received  arc  similar  to  those  in  circulation  in 
other  parts  of  India. 

XII. — l>rABLlSIIMKNTS    OF    Pt  BLK!    UriLITi*. 

Sr/iiHj/fi. — There  arc  ten  establishments  of  public  instruction  in  tho 
Fnnoh  Cfttablishments,  vi/.,  at  Pondiehi  rry  a  school  wliere  Knglish, 
liindoostance  and  Malabar,  are  taught  to  young  Europeans,  who  are 
admit ttnl  into  the  service  afterwartls  A  College,  under  the  charge  of 
tin-  Mis.sionari(»s,  where  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  I^tin, 
Kii;^'li-h,  Ilindoostaneo,  Malalxir,  Arithmetic,  Geometr)*  and  l>raw- 
in;.^  (jeo^jraphy  and  Ili^tory,  are  taught.  Tliere  are  eight  Profi-ssors  or 
Ma-stiTH,  and  -iO  .)r  10  sch'dar^.  Tliero  are  six  fri'C  scholarships  rc- 
Hrrv('<l  for  youths  whos<*  parents  are  t«K)  |KM»r  to  pay  for  their  tnluiation. 

I'urllur  to  afftiril  means  of  instrueti«»n  to  the  young  Creoles  of 
Poiuliilurry,  four  seholarshipn  are  resiTVinl  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Franre.  and  Ix'ntowiMl  on  th(»H«?  who  evince  the  greatest  aptitude. 

Tlu  re  is  a  Charity  seho'd  for  Native  children  of  all  chwses,  (Pariahs 
except<*<l),  and  all  agi\^.  wlio  art»  taught  Arithmetic,  Malabar,  Oenttx>, 
French,  &e.  Rut  that  Parialii*.  TTinstians,  and  Hindoos,  may  also  havo 
tlie  advantagt?  of  (Mlueation,  th«  n»  is  a  school  exclusively  for  them. 

Then*  is  al-Mi  a  .^lllitarv  mIhxiI  to  tearli  the  iH*[X)ys  their  exercise. 

There  is  a  girls'  fM.*ho(d   under   the  direction  of  the  sifters  of  Siiint 

Jo%ph  de  Cluny,  where  ever)'  necesaary  in«»t ruction  is  given  to  young 

ladies.     Iksidcd  thitf,  the  sUtom  have  under  their  clmrgt}  o  Chanty 

■  i 
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school  for  the  (laughters  of  Topusses,  who  do  not  work  at  the  public 
manufactories. 

There  is  a  Charity  school  for  Malabar  Christians,  MuaBuImen^  &c., 
at  Karical  as  at  Fondicherry,  and  one  also  at  Chandemagore. 

Worlcshops, — As  tho  Topasses  liave  not  generally  the  means  of 
Bending  their  children  to  the  College  at  Pondicherry,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  establish  Charity  workshops,  which  are  called 
"  Public  Workshops."  Here  white  or  the  issue  of  white  persons  and 
Topasses  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  10  to  30,  who  are  bom  or 
have  been  domiciled  for  six  years  in  the  territory  of  Pondicheny, 
and  who  find  it  impossible  to  find  subsistence,  are  admitted  and  are 
set  to  work  on  the  trade  for  which  they  show  the  greatest  aptitude. 
Children  and  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  ai^  taught  to  read*  &c.| 
in  the  schools  attached  to  those  workships.  The  girls'  workshops^ 
&c.,  are  separated  from  those  of  the  boys,  and  are  under  the  directioa 
of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  de  Cluny. 

The  workmen  and  women  of  all  classes  receive  a  ration  of  lice,  and 
a  small  salary,  which  varies  from  10  to  30  centimes  daily.  Besides 
this,  three  quarters  of  the  net  produce  of  their  work  (deducting  the 
value  of  the  materials  employed)  are  given  to  the  persons  who  per- 
formed the  work.  The  sick  are  also  rationed  and  paid  during  the 
time  thev  are  unable  to  work. 

HosjntaL — There  is  no  hospital  at  Pondicherry,  but  a  house  has 
been  established  as  a  depot  wliero  persons  who  require  to  be  treated 
with  skill  or  to  undergo  operations  are  admitted. 

Botanical  Garden, — This  garden  was  prospering  some  years  back, 
but  it  was  nearly  totally  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1830,  since  which  the 
Government  have  determined  to  do  away  with  it,  as  its  utility  was 
not  equivalent  to  the  expenses  required  for  its  re-establishment  and 
nmintenance. 

Public  Library, — A  Library  was  formed  at  Pondicherry  in  1827, 
and  is  daily  open  to  the  public  nt  certain  hours. 

Government  Prcsfi. — There  is  a  Governnient  printing  press  at  Pon- 
dicherry, where  the  public  Ads,  &c.,  arc  printed.  Private  persons 
can  also  have  works  printed  there. 
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TRICHINOPOLY. 

Ay  inland  district  of  tho  Cornatic,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Salem 
And  South  Arcot ;  east  by  Tanjorc  and  part  of  South  Arcot ;  south  by 
the  Tondiman  Rajah's  Territory  and  Madura;  and  west  by  Coim- 
batore  and  Salem. 
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The  chief  places  are  Trichinopoly  (to  be  noticed  hereafter),  Sering- 
am,  Laulgoody,  Poovalore,  Mooserj',  Koolitully,  Torriore,  Arrialorc, 
and  AyoodirapolUem.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  none 
of  these  places  has  a  population  of  above  5,000  souls.  The  three  last 
named  places  were  formerly  capitals  of  PoUiums ;  but  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  chiefe  of  those  days,  now  only  hold  a  few  villages  on  in- 
dependent tenure. 

The  western  part  of  the  district  presents  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  high  plain  intersected  by  the  river  Cauven', 
towards  which  it  slopes  from  the  noilh  and  south.  The  country  is  open, 
bare  of  trees  and  rocky,  with  a  few  craggj'  eminences  protruding  from 
the  surface.  Bordering  the  river  the  land  is  flat  for  about  a  mile  on 
each  bank,  highly  cultivated  by  irrigation,  and  abounding  in  coooanut 
plantations.  The  Torriore  talook  drained  by  the  IjTtur  river  and  ex- 
tending N.  N.  AV.  towards  Salem  has  a  less  naked  aspect,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Colaymalley  hills  belonging  to  Salem,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  PutchajTnalleys,  the  only  range  included  in  Trichi- 
nopoly. These  hills  are  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  high,  inhabited  and 
cultivated  but  somewhat  feverish  and  unhealthy.  Further  eastward 
the  country  is  verj^  open  but  more  undulating,  and  in  WoodiarpoUicm 
talook  again  becomes  flat  with  a  great  extent  of  jungle  and  fine 
clumps  of  trees,  chiefly  the  tamarind  and  elloopa.  From  a  point  about 
12  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Trichinoiwly  the  alluvial  and  irrigated 
lands  spread  out  to  a  great  breadth. 

To  the  west  and  south  of  Trichinopoly  the  predominating  rock  is 
granite,  the  lower  rock  trap  or  greenstone.     The  rocks  are  cither  dis- 
tinctly stratified  with  rounded  summits  or  are  dispersed  in  large  de- 
taclicd  tabular  masses,     lieds  of  laterite  are  met  with  near  Trichino- 
l>oly  and  thence  eastward  towards  the  town  of  Vellum  in  Tanjorc,  and 
again  S.  W.  towards  Madura  and  Duidigul.    Laterite  is  also  observed 
on  tliu  N.  bank  of  the  Coleroon  bordering  on  AVoodiarpoUiem  talook, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  ArrLdore.  The  northern  jxirt  of  the  district 
is  ch icily  remarkable  for  fossiliferous  rocks,  sandstone  and  limestone, 
dispersed  in  inclined  stmta  and  containing  innumerable  marine  shells.* 
T\w  range  of  these  rocks  continues  between  the  Coleroon  and  Ycllaur 
riW'Y^  in  S<.>uth  Arcot.     Tlie  fonnation  apjx'ars  to  extend  over  from 
'><>o  to  lOO  b<]iiare  miles.     It  is  (]uarrie(l  in  some  places,  and  slabs  for 
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tables  nnd  teapoys  are  made  from  the  fossiliferous  stone.  Nodular 
limestone  or  kunkar  is  abundant  in  the  district,  and  slaty  basalt ;  also 
magnesite  in  the  Putehaj-malley  hills.  The  soils  of  the  uplands  arc 
chiefly  of  a  red  colour,  sandy  and  |)oor.  Tlie  black  cotton  soil,  and 
the  laterite  day,  prevail  in  Woodiarpollieni  and  Arrialore  talooks. 
Sterile  clay  containing  soda  is  also  to  be  found.  Tlie  soil  of  the  low 
irrigated  land  south  of  the  Cauverj-  and  Coleroon  is  moderately  fer- 
tile, but  that  of  the  northern  talooks  is  not  verj'  productive. 

Tlie  river  Cauvery  enters  the  district  at  its  western  boundar)^  its 
breadth  being  about  1,200  yards  from  bank  to  bank.  About  twelve 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Trichinopoly^  the  river  is  intersected  by 
the  island,  as  it  is  termed,  of  »Seringham  ;  and  from  this  i>oint  the 
northern  branch  assumes  the  name  of  the  Coleroon,  the  southern  kt»eps 
tliat  of  the  Cauvery.*  llie  former  branch  flows  on  with  little  change 
till  it  enters  the  sea  at  Devicottah  near  Porto  Novo  ;  the  latter  after 
entering  the  Tanjore  province  is  broken  up  into  innumerable  ramifl- 
catioiiii  which  spread  over  the  whole  alluvial  Delta,  and  render  it  a 

scene  of  unmatched  fertilitv. 

• 

Where  the  Cauvery  He|mration  takes  place  at  the  west  end  of  Se- 
ringham,  a  work  of  coiuiderable  magnitude  and  inii)ortance  was  erect- 
ed Kiniic  years  ago.  known  an  the  *'  upjK'r  annicut.'*  Tlie  plan  will 
hliow  the  scale.  This  w<»rk  though  situatecl  within  the  Trichinoj)oly 
district,  was  de»igne<l  for  the  benefit  of  Tanjore.  The  southern  branch 
i'f  the  river,  or  the  Cauvery,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Triehino|X)ly,  ir- 
rigiiti's  almost  the  whole  of  the  fertile  province  of  Tanjore,  while  the 
northern  branch,  the  C<»leroon,  is  of  comparatively  little  use  for  irri- 
gation. l'\»r  many  year?*  |)aj»l  it  had  Ikhii  observwl  that  the  IkkI  of 
the  Ct»len>on  wai*  gnidiuiUy  diM'|K*ning,  while  that  of  the  other  branch 
w:iM  rising  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  change  was  constantly  increasing 
diflirulty  ill  hecuring  sufficient  water  in  the  Cauvery  for  the  irrigation 
of  Tanjore.  Vunix  the  very  commencement  of  the  Hritish  |M)ssi*88ion 
of  the  country,  thii  difficulty  had  l)een  felt  ;  and  one  of  the  ablest 
KngiiKM-rH,  Colonel  Caldwell,  priHlictiHl  in  ISO.'J  that  in  the  coun«e  of 
not  many  years  the  Cauvery  would  Ik»  dry  and  Tanjore  ruined.  Vuri- 
<»u.i  ex|K^ients  were  ad*>pt<»d  from  time  to  time  to  am*Ht  the  evil, 
but  with  only  partial  and  temporarj'  etfivtii ;  and  the  consummation 
foretold  by   (\»lo!i«  1  Caldwell  sc^^ratxl  im|H*nding.      At   thi«  juncturo 
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of  roQgb  8ione  extencU  along  the  entire  front  or  upper  side,  to  protect 
the  foundation  of  the  body  of  the  annicut. 

There  are  24  sluices  distributed  at  unequal  distances  along  the  weir, 
the  largest  being  7  by  2  feet,  which  are  very  e£fectual  in  keeping 
the  bad  of  the  riVer  above  the  annicut  free  from  accumulations  of 
sand  and  mud.  The  sluices  are  connected  by  a  narrow  bridge  of  brick 
consisting  of  62  arches  of  33  feet  span,  and  G  feet  rise.  The  piers 
of  this  structure,  built  on  the  annicut,  are  6^  feet  high  and  5  feet 
thick.  The  breadth  across  the  soffit  of  the  arches  is  8  feet  3  inches, 
and  the  roadway  within  the  parapets  is  6  feet  9  inches.  The  object 
of  constructing  the  bridge  having  been  principally  to  secure  access  to 
the  sluices  during  floods,  and  there  being  no  great  thoroughfare  across 
the  river  at  this  point,  a  greater  breadth  of  roadway  was  unnecessary, 
but  the  communication  is  very  useful  for  foot  passengers  and  cattle. 

The  cost  of  this  work  from  its  construction  in  1836  to  the  year 
1850,  including  all  repairs,  was  about  2,00,000  Rupees  or  £20,000. 
The  extent  of  land  influenced  by  it  is  about  600,000  acres  yielding  a 
revenue  of  £300^000  annually,  which  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  lower  annicut  is  built  across  the  same  river  in  the  Trichinopolj 
dihtrict,  (U)  miles  further  to  the  eastward.  This  work  also  though  stand* 
ing  within  the  Trichinopoly  district,  was  not  designed  for  its  benefit, 
but  for  that  of  Tanjore  and  South  Arcot,  more  particularly  the  latter. 
It  wus  built  like  the  upper  annicut,  in  1836,  and  also  under  the  advice 
of  Colonel  A.  Cotton.  The  chief  use  of  it  is  to  supply  the  Veeranum 
tank  in  South  Arcot,  and  to  water  the  two  southern  talooks  of  that 
Collectorate,  Chellumbnmi  and  3Ianargoody. 

The  grand  annicut  as  it  is  termed  is  an  ancient  work  constructed 
by  a  former  Sovereign  of  Tanjore.  It  in  of  the  nature  of  a  huge  ca- 
liii^ila  in  the  north  bunk  of  the  Cuuvory ;  at  a  point  about  ten  miles 
ea«t  of  Trii-hinopoly.  At  this  |K)int  the  Cuuvery  had  in  very  ancient 
times  formed  un  escape  for  its<»lf,  through  which  a  portion  of  its 
waters  returned  into  the  Coleroon,  hero  considerably  lower  than  the 
Cauverj'.  The  closing  of  this  outlet  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
Tunjore,  when  the  irrigation  of  that  province  became  general,  and  the 
"  gnind  annicut"  wus  constructed  for  this  purpose  in  very  remote 
timen.  It  was  quite  successful,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ability 
of  those  who  devised  and  executed  sueh  a  work  with  such  verv  inie> 
riur  appliances  of  scienc*e  and  constructive  art  as  they  possessed.  It 
is  of  just  such  elevation  as  to  retain  the  water  to  the  height  wffiwn* 
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for  watering  Taiijorc,  while  the  surjJus  ubovo  that  passes  orer  it  into 
the  (^oUroon. 

The  VcUaur  is  anotlier  river  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  Cauvc- 
r}'.  It  rises  iu  the  Siilem  distriet  and  fonns  the  northern  boundary  of 
Trichiuopoly  for  some  distance ;  after  which  it  continues  its  course 
through  South  Arcot,  discharging  itself  at  Porto  Novo  very  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Coleroon. 

The  Amravutty  joins  the  Cauvery  at  the  western  border  of  Trichi- 
nopoly.     Its  bed  is  250  yards  across. 

Tlie  lyaur  after  draining  the  Torriorc  valley  falls  into  the  Cauvery 
on  its  north  bank  just  at  the  nortli  end  of  the  upper  annicnt 

The  Corayaur,  and  Arriaur  flow  through  the  Tondiman's  Country, 
and  join  the  Cauvery  at  the  town  of  Trichinopoly. 

The  Keviavettaur,  Oopaur,  Xundeyaur,  arc  amongst  other  streams, 
petty  tributaries  of  the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon. 

From  its  central  position  the  importance  of  the  roads 

in  this  district  is  very  great,  yet  until  lately  they  were 

as  bad  as  any  other.  The  southern  road  from  Madras  to  Madura,  Tin- 

nevullv  and  Travancore  is  now  included  as  far  as  this  station  in  the 

list  of  trunk  roads,  and  is  in  course  of  construction. 

A  good  road  has  been  made  from  the  station  of  Trichinopoly 
to  the  Tanjoro  boundary  ;  it  was  opened  in  1849.  Towards  the 
west,  the  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Cauvery  towards  Coim- 
batore  and  the  Neilgherry  Hills  has  been  greatly  improved  and  is 
fully  bridged.  The  road  towards  Salem  and  Bangalore  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cauvery  is  under  construction,  as  is  also  that  leading  to 
Combaconimi,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears  the  communications 
of  the  distriet  will  probably  be  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  effici- 
ency. There  are  two  line  bridges  near  Trichinopoly,  leading  to  the 
town  across  the  island  of  Seringham.  The  lirst  one  approaching  from 
Madras  is  that  over  the  northern  branch  of  the  river  or  the  Co- 
leroon. This  bridge  was  opened  in  1803.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings  to  the  piers.  There  are  3*2  elliptic  arches  of  60  feet 
span,  and  11  feet  rise.  The  piers  are  ."^  feet  high  and  the  same  in 
thiekness.  The  roadway  is  2(\  feet  wide,  and  the  extreme  length  from 
wino:  to  wing  is  t?,*).^-")  feet  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  cost 
was  about  1  \  hies  of  llupees. 

After  irossiii^r  Seringham  we  come  to  the  *'  Cauvery  or  southern*' 
bridge  leading  into  the  town.     This  was  oi)ened  in  1849,     It  is  of 
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brick,  and  consists  of  32  elliptic  arches  of  49  feet  span,  and  12  [  rise. 
The  piers  are  8J  feet  high,  and  the  roadway  25  feet  wide.  Total 
length  1,936  feet.  It  cost  about  one  lac  of  Rupees.  Bridges  have 
also  been  built  over  the  lyaur,  Codamoorty  and  Coolyaur  rivers. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  arc  beyond  doubt,  the  pagodas  on 
the  island  of  Seringham  and  on  the  rock  of  Trichinopoly  described  in 
another  place. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  of  Trichinopoly  is  derived  from  irri- 
gated land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  belt  of  low  lying  land 
along  the  Cauverj'  and  Coleroon.     This  tract  contains  about  !)0,000 
acres  of   rich   cultivation,  of  which  20,000  acres  produce  a  double 
crop.     Tlie  fields  arc  watered  by  channels  from  the  Cauverj'  or  Cole- 
roon, the    freshes  of  which  come  down  about  the  end  of   May,  so 
that  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  water  some  months  before  the  N. 
F'.  monsoon  rains  set  in.    The  largest  channel  is  theWeyacondan,  the 
hrad  of  which  is  about  10  miles  above  or  west  of  Trichinopoly,  to  which 
place  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  30  yards  ;  it  runs  on  a  verj*  high 
level  and  supplies  a  large  extent  of  land.     The  same  channel  fills  a 
groat   numWr  of  res(»r^•oirs  in  the  town  of  Trichinopoly,  arid  affords 
the  inhabitants  their  onlinarj*  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
HO  that   when,  as   sometimes  oi*cur»,   its  stream  fails,  the   people  aro 
oblip-il  to  send  to  the  Cauvery.     Afti-r  passing  the  fort,  this  stream 
((»ntlnu<*<  in  a  ver}'  wrpentine  eours«\  and  with  diminished  volume  to 
tht*  eastward,  and  finally  empties  itsi*If  into  a  tank  at  about  lo  miles 
distaiicr.     Ihit  in  fonncr  times  it  extended  much  further.     Next  in 
h\/.v  and  im|>ortanre  arc  the  lyen  and  l^aravully  channels,  which 
WAivr  tho  I^ulgoody  talook  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coleroon,  from 
whi<li  rivt»r  they  are  derived  ;  being  taken  off  at  the  upper  annicut. 
Tin v  gr**at  water-eounnm  requin*  continual  attention  and  repair,  in 
onKr  to  preserve  them  in  an  eflicient  state  ;  for  as  they  are  on  a  much 
higher  Iev«l  and  with  le?iH  »ilo|)e  than  the  main  river,  they  are  liable 
to  fill  with  mud  and  tanvl,  e»pocialIy  at  the  points  where  they  are 
en>Hsed  by  torn»nts  from  the  high  grounds,  where  largo  dams  are  built. 
Sluices  at  the  h^adn  uf  all  tht*  branch  or  minor  channels  regxdate  the 
Mipply  of  water,  ueeonling  to  the  extent  of  land  in  each  village.    The 
Wet  cultivutitin  is,  an  elM.*where  princi])ally  confined  to  rice  ;  but  around 
Triehino|M>ly  plantains  arc  extensively  grown.    In  I^iulgoody  and  Tor* 
ri«>rt\  sugur-cane  ri«ceives  some  attention,  but  the  quantity  grown  is 
not  largi*,  and  the  product*  is  converted  only  into  jtggerj  or  impure 
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sugar  ;  cocounut  plantations  are  extensive  in  Yitticatty,  Mooeery  and 
Jjaiilgoody.  Besides  tlie  belt  of  alluvial  land  along  the  Cauvery  and 
Coleroon,  there  is  a  coiisiderahle  extent  of  irrigated  land  in  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  district.  This  is  chiefly  watered  by  tanka ;  but 
in  the  northern  parts  there  are  some  fine  villages  watered  by  channels 
from  the  Vellaur. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  channels  and 
tanks  in  the  district. 

Statement  of  the  irrigation  and  revenue  of  the  chief  channels  and  tanks 

of  Trichinoji>ohj  district. 


Xame. 


CUANXELS.  I  I  I 

Wyacondan   i  102  :  27,396    1,62,772 

lyon  Voikaul 109  ,  15,584!  1,65,601 


Length. 


PoraniUy  Channel I  711 

Xadoo  Curray  Naiit  Voikaul :  15  ' 

Tottoyom  Chinna  Voikaul '  13 

Vittotutty  Naut  Voikaul • . . . .  21 

Tanks. 

[Tirtallioor '  31 

Cottapolliem 3  ; 

Attioor ^ I 

Ogaloor 3 

Pennacouum i  I 

>  I  2 


Aroombaiir  largt?  Tanks 


9,713 
4,037 
2,257 
7,101 

932 
992 
373 
562 
226 

296: 


53,847 
23,056 
14,152 
53,417 

4,373. 
4,453 
3,974. 
6,443 
3,385 

2,831   I 


5,007 
8,004 
3,850 
4,150 
2,428 
4,144 
2,344 


Height  Miles. 
80    I 
20     , 
25     I 
15 
12 
17 

It 

4 

4 

2j 

4j 

2 


It  may  also  bo  mentioned  that  in  the  WoodiarpoUiem  talook  there  is 
an  embankment  sixteen  miles  long  running  north  and  south,  provid- 
ed with  several  substantial  sluices  and  of  great  strength,  which  in 
former  times  must  have  formed  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  India. 
This  huge  tank  or  lake  was  filled  partly  by  a  channel  from  the  Cde- 
roon  river,  upwards  of  60  miles  in  length,  which  enters  it  at  its 
Boutliern  end,  and  partly  by  a  smaller  channel  from  the  Vellaur,  which 
cntcTcd  it  on  the  north.  Traces  of  both  these  channels  still  remain. 
The  tank  has  been  ruined  and  useless  for  very  many  years,  and  its 
bed  is  now  almost  w^hoUy  overgrown  with  high  and  thick  jungle. 
It  is  said  traditionallv  that  its  ruin  was  wilful  and  the  act  of  an  invad- 
ing  army.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bund  thero  is  a  village 
now  siirrounded  by  jungle,  called  Gungacundapoorum.  Immediately 
in  its  vicinity  is  a  pagoda  of  very  large  size  and  costly  workmanship,' 
and  close  by,  surrounded  and  overgrown  with  jungle, 
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mains  of  ancient  buildings,  now  much  resembling  the  mounds  or 
''  heaps'*  which  indicate  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  but  in  which 
the  village  elders  point  out  the  various  parts  of  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  palace.  When  this  palace  was  in  existence  Qungacunda- 
poorum  was  the  wealthy  and  flourishing  capital  of  a  small  monarchy, 
and  the  great  tank  spread  fertility  and  industry  over  miles  and  miles 
of  what  is  now  trackless  forest.  It  has  often  been  projected  to  re- 
store that  magnificent  work,  and  supply  it  by  a  channel  from  the 
upper  annicut;  but  hitherto  this  scheme,  like  so  many  others  for 
enriching  the  country,  has  remained  in  abeyance  for  want  of  Engi- 
neer ofiicers  to  make  the  necessary  examination.  At  some  future  time 
it  may  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  ;  till  then  this  most  fertile 
tract  must  remain  covered  with  jungle  and  almost  bare  of  men  ;  and 
tlic  few  inhabitants  will  still  point  with  pride  to  the  ancient  bund  as 
a  monument  of  the  grand  and  gigantic  enterprise  of  their  ancient 
sovereigns,  and  compare  it  contemptuously  with  the  undertakings  of 
their  present  rulers.  Speaking  of  the  noble  temple  of  Ghmgacunda- 
pooruni,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  when  the  lower  Coleroon  anni- 
cut wiis  built,  the  structure  was  dismantled  of  a  large  part  of  the 
splendid  granite  sculptures  which  adorned  it,  and  the  enclosing  wall 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  the 
work.  The  i>o<)r  people  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  destruction 
and  spoliation  of  the  venerated  edifice,  by  the  servants  of  a  Govern- 
ment, who  could  show  no  title  to  it ;  but  of  course  without  success, 
they  were  only  punished  for  contempt.  A  promise  was  made  indeed 
that  a  wall  of  brick  should  be  built  in  place  of  the  stone  wall  that  was 
[mlliHl  down  ;  but  unhappily  it  munt  he  recorded  that  this  promise 
]i'AS  nt'VtT  l)eon  redeemed. 

The  average  extent  of  land  under  dry  cultivation  is  206,000  acres, 
and  the  crops  are  those  most  common  in  the  Camatic,  bat  do  not  in- 
clude any  valuable  staple  of  foreign  trade  ;  for  the  cotton,  sparingly 
raijicd,  is  all  consumed  in  the  district,  and  the  tobacco,  of  which  the 
well  known  Trichinopoly  cigars  are  made,  is  brought  chiefly  from 
l>indigul.  The  manufactures  of  the  district  are  almost  limited  to  the 
town  of  Trichinopoly  ;  though  cloth  for  domestic  use  is  woven  in  every 
a>nsiderable  village.  The  artisans  are  skilful  and  ingenious,  and  the 
cigars,  jewellery,  harness,  cutler}-,  and  paintings  on  paper  and  talc  of 
Trichinopoly,  have  established  a  foreign  demand  of  some  value. 

The  exports  are  principally  rice,  cloth,  saltpetre,  cut  grmnite  (or 
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clioultries,  &c.,  and  grindstone  sent  by  water  to  Tanjore.  As  in  eYcrjr 
other  province  of  southern  India,  the  want  of  the  means  of  access  to 
distant  markets  is  grievously  felt.  In  the  absence  of  cheap  means  of 
transport  by  land  or  water  to  the  westward  and  southward,  where  rice 
is  much  less  grown,  that  commodity,  the  staple  produce  of  the  Tri- 
chinopoly  district,  often  falls  to  a  low  exchangeable  value,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  growers.  AVhat  is  chiefly  wanted  is  the  adoption 
of  some  exportable  product  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  in  partial  substi- 
tution for  rice. 

General obsena-       There  is  Certainly  not  so  much  wealth  among  the 
tions.  landholders  of  Trichinopoly  as  among  those  of  Tanjore  ; 

and  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  irrigated  lands,  while 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cultivators  are  extremely  poor.  The  Pollers  and 
Pariahs  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  Meerassidars  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  they  arc  both  able  and  willing  to  turn  their  labour 
to  the  best  accoimt. 


Trichinopoly. 

The  town  of  Trichinopoly  is  iu  Latitude  10®  57'  N.,  Longitude 
70®  44'  E.,  200  miles  from  Madras,  and  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Cauvery.  The  tamil  name  is  Tri-sira-piUy  or  place  of  the 
three-headed,  from  a  tradition  that  in  times  long  past,  it  was  the 
haunt  of  a  threc-hcaded  Kachsasa  or  Demon  Giant.  The  Mahome- 
dans  call  it  Nutter-nuggcr  or  town  of  Jf  utter,  a  celebrated  Peer  or 
Saint,  whose  durga  or  mausoleum  still  exists. 

The  fort  lies  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  riyery  the  walls 
occupying  a  rectangle  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  ramparts  can  never  have  been  so  strong  as  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been,  since  the  revetment  consisted  of  sin- 
gle stones,  laid  in  mud ;  although  some  parts,  especially  about  the 
gateways,  were  built  of  solid  stone,  laid  in  chunam.  The  ditch  was 
broad,  deep,  and  capable  of  being  filled  with  water.  Excepting  one 
ravelin  in  the  north  face,  flanking  the  Chintamany  or  Madras  gateway 
and  the  western  or  main  gate.  During  the  wars  with  Chunda  Sa- 
hib,  and  afterwards  with  the  French  from  1751  to  1763,  the  garrison 
was  supplied  with  water  from  numerous  stone  reservoirs,  fed  by  aque- 
ducts from  the  Wyacondan  channel.  The  ramparts  having  long  since 
Ikx'ouic  dilapidated  ;  and  there  being  no  further  use  for  them,  they 
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were  in  1845  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  work  has  been  gra« 
dually  progressing,  though  their  complete  demolition  cannot  be  effect- 
ed for  several  years  to  come. 

Within  the  fort  is  the  rock,  rising  about  330  feet  from  the  plain 
and  enclosed  by  an  interior  wall.  This  rock  was  once  the  citadel,  but 
is  now  occupied  by  dwelling  houses.  It  is  crowned  by  a  pagoda,  on 
which  is  the  shrine  of  Tyamanasawmy,  the  ascent  on  the  south  side 
by  a  flight  of  stairs  partly  covered  in,  was,  in  1849,  the  scene  of  an 
awful  catastrophe.  A  vast  crowd  of  persons  had  ascended  to  worship 
the  image  of  Pilliar  or  Qunesha,  when  owing  to  some  confusion,  the 
cause  of  which  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  about  500  were  crush- 
ed, trodden  or  smothered.  Since  then  the  place  has  been  better  light- 
ed, and  the  number  ascending  at  a  time  restricted.  A  native  pettah 
and  several  public  oflUces  are  also  situated  within  the  fort.  The  arsenal 
and  magazine  are  curiously  disposed  of,  partly  in  choultries  formerly 
belonging  to  the  pagoda,  and  partly  in  modem  buildings  adjoining 
them.  There  was  an  explosion  of  a  magazine  in  1772,  of  which  traces 
are  still  existing.  Some  ver}'  large  and  substantial  granaries,  the 
works  of  former  Governments,  are  also  to  be  found  within  the  inner 
fort  or  (|uondum  citadel. 

The  streets  are  regular,  but  narrow,  and  the  town  contains  a 
large  number  of  substantial  houses  belonging  to  Natives,  some  being 
of  two  stories.  Tlie  bazaars  are  numerous,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
8hoi>s  for  the  sale  of  Kuropean  article**,  liquors,  &c.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  immcHliately  l)eyond  the  walls  on  the  south  is  large 
and  well  suppliinl,  and  in  a  most  busy  and  interesting  scene  early 
ever)'  moniiiig.  A  |Milace  and  gardens  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatie, 
the  former  crumbling  into  ruins,  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground  in  the 
town.  Then*  is  a  largi*  dcvorated  pagixla,  used  as  a  Cutcherry  or  Court 
for  the  Tahsildar,  Toliee  Amet»n,  and  the  town  and  district  Moonsiflb. 
The  old  Jail  now  abandoned  is  also  within  the  walls,  as  are  also  the 
Garrison  Hospital  and  Main  Guard.  There  stands  a  large  square  tank 
at  the  north  end,  surrounded  with  bouses  built  and  occupied  by  the 
European  officers  of  the  garrison  a  centurj*  ago.  A  new  Jail  was  built 
in  1848  on  the  south  esplanade,  calculated  for  500  prisoners.  It  is  a 
spacious,  airy  and  secure  building,  having  a  hospital  attached.  The 
number  of  prisoners  ranges  between  4  and  500. 

The  Wyacondan  channel,  a  branch  from  the  Cauverj*,  flows  between 
the  town  and  the  cantonment ;  which  latter  lice  on  the  soath  and 
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south-west  of  the  town,  about  two  miles  distant.  This  fine  channel 
travels  a  great  part  of  the  cantonment,  and  has  two  bridges,  namely, 
Dark's  bridge,  and  the  bridge  at  Poottoor.  At  each  of  these  a  Police 
guard  is  stationed. 

The  force  in  cantonment  now  consists  of  a  regiment  of  European 
Infantr}"^,  a  company  of  Artillery,  and  two  regiments  of  I^ative  Infan- 
try, with  the  usual  Divisional  and  Brigade  Staff;  as  Triehinopoly  it 
the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Army.  One  wing  of 
European  Infantry  occupies  permanent  barracks,  partly  arched  build- 
ings and  partly  tiled  ;  and  half  the  regiment  is  lodged  in  five  ranges 
of  thatched  barracks  with  mud  walls,  but  having  the  roof  supported  on 
solid  pillars.  These  are  called  temporary  barracks,  but  have  been  in 
use  ton  years.  The  permanent  barracks  are  arranged  in  a  square  and 
are  very  hot,  the  arched  part  of  the  buildings  especially  so,  while  the 
temporary  barracks  are  built  in  ranges  and  are  very  cool  and  comfort- 
able. All  are  provided  with  tatties  and  punkahs.  The  hospital  is  a 
commodious  building,  standing  to  the  south  west  of  the  permanent 
barracks,  both  occupying  two  sides  of  the  parade  ground*  Opposite 
to  which  arc  the  officers'  houses  and  the  cantonment  church.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  high  and  rocky  site  of  these  barracks  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  scanty,  there  being  only  two  available  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Two  rows  of  comfortable  houses  behind  the  hospital 
are  occupied  by  married  soldiers. 

Tlie  European  artiller}"^  are  quartered  in  a  spacious  building,  once 
the  private  residence  of  a  civil  servant,  and  purchased  by  Ghyveniment 
in  1831.  They  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  infantry  barracks  near 
the  Wyacondan  channel,  and  enjoy  an  open  and  cheerful  aspect,  while 
the  interior  is  perhaps  superior  to  tliat  of  any  barracks  in  India,  being 
lofty  and  roomy,  with  an  air  of  privacy  rendering  it  more  comfort- 
able ;  all  which  combined,  have  no  doubt,  a  great  effect  on  the  health 
and  character  of  the  soldiers.  Triehinopoly,  notwithstanding  its  hot 
and  arid  climate,  has  proved,  with  regard  to  European  troops,  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  stations  in  India. 

The  Cavalry  lines  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cantonmoit : 
they  arc  at  some  distance  from  the  exercising  ground,  (two  miles), 
but  this  is  countorbalanced  by  their  vicinity  to  a  stream  of  running 
water. 

One  Native  corps  is  stationed  at  Poottoor,  a  suburb  on  the  south- 
west, and  another  has  its  lines  and  places  of  arms  to  the  south.    For- 
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merly  the  force  was  much  larger — there  are  vacant  buildings  adapted 
for  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry. 

The  Collector's  Cutcherry  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cantonment,  the 
Session  and  Subordinate  Court  Houses  are  in  Poottoor,  where  is  also 
the  Civil  Hospital^  or  Dispensary  supported  by  Government,  for  the 
relief  of  poor  Natives. 

The  station  contains  two  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  one  in  the 
fort,  and  the  other  in  the  cantonment,  surrounded  by  a  cemetry.  The 
latter  is  served  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  station  ;  the  former  belongs  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  who  have  had  a  missionary 
at  Trichinopoly  for  many  years.  There  are  also  a  Wcsleyan  Mission 
Chapel,  a  large  Jesuit  Church,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  Chapels.  The 
principal  Hindoo  temples  beyond  the  town  arc  the  Pagodas  on  the  island 
of  Seringham,  and  the  Pagoda  at  Warriore,  which  once  8er\'ed  as  a 
military  post,  in  Clive*8  days,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stands,  was, 
for  a  long  time,  the  quarter  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Europeans.  The 
Durgah  of  Nutter  Sahib  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  burial  place  of 
several  of  the  Nawaub's  of  the  Camatic. 

There  is  a  Charity  School  at  Poottoor  supported  chiefly  by  endow- 
ments left  by  Schwartz.  About  sixty  orphans,  European  and  East 
Indian,  are  entirely  supported.  The  Propagation  Society  have  an  eflS- 
cicnt  Englijih  school  in  the  town  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
have  another.     There  are  ulao  many  Native  schools. 

Tlie  roads  about  the  cantonment  have  been  lately  much  improved, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  drive  round  the  race  course  and  the  brigade 
exerciM?  ground,  from  which  the  view  is  very  extensive,  though  bleak, 
including  the  distant  Salem  hills,  the  rock  in  the  fort,  and  those  called 
Sugar  Loaf,  Golden  Rock,  French  Rock  and  Elmisseram,  all  points  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  that  tierce  struggle  with  the  French,  which 
left  the  British  masters  of  Southern  India. 

The  tx^mmunications  belwt^en  the  ioxnx  and  neighbouring  villages 
has  been  also  grt*atly  improved  by  the  construction  of  roads. 

The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  in  Trichinopoly  is  about  40  inches  or 
10  less  than  at  Madras.  The  moan  annual  tempcrmturo  85)^  faren- 
heitor4*  above  Madras.  Maximum  in  the  shade  102*,  Minimum  68*. 

The  population  of  the  town  <if  Trichino[x>ly  is  computed  at  t>5,000, 
exclusive  of  the  military.  A  curious  custom  obtains  in  Trichinopoly 
of  employing  in  each  of  the  housi^  of  the  Europeans,  one  or  two 
cavilgars  or   private    watchmen  ;    of  a   peculiar  tribe,  whose  oocu- 
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pation  for  many  generations  has  been  thieving.  If  none  are  em- 
ployed, the  house  will  almost  certainly  be  robbed  in  spite  of  the  police. 
They  are  civil  men  and  will  lend  a  hand  to  pull  punkahs,  run  messa- 
ges, &c.  The  system  however  is  unworthy  of  a  civilised  age,  and 
means  are  being  taken  gradually  to  put  an  end  to  it 

The  island  of  Seringham  opposite  Trichinopoly  is  famous  for  ita  two 
pagodas ;  the  greatest  and  more  celebrated  is  that  from  which  the 
island  takes  its  name  and  is  dedicated  to  Yishnu. 

This  temple  is  situated  nearly  opposite  Trichinopoly,  though  a  little 
to  the  westward  ;  it  is  surroimdcd  by  seven  square  enclosures,  one  with- 
in the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  25  feet  high,  and  4  thick.  These 
enclosures  are  350  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  each  has  four  large 
gates  with  a  high  tower  ;  which  are  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
side  of  the  enclosure  and  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
outward  wall  is  almost  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway 
to  the  south  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  several  of  which  are  single 
stones  33  feet  long,  and  nearly  six  feet  square ;  while  those  which  form 
the  roof  are  still  larger  :  within  the  inmost  enclosure  are  the  chapels. 

The  other  temple  is  about  half  a  mile  cast,  nearer  the  Cauvery  than 
the  Coleroon,  and  is  dedicated  to  Siva  ;  it  has  only  one  enclosure,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Jembookistna,  though  the  real  name  is  Jum- 
boo-k-E'sweren.  Jemboo  or  Semboo  being  the  rose  apple  tree  sacred 
to  Siva  and  E'swercn,  the  supreme  one.  Another  Native  name  is 
Tcroovaneika. 
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TANJORE. 

This  district,  by  fur  tlie  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  Madras  Prc- 
eijoncy,  lies  between  the  9th  and  I2th  dogrccs  of  north  latitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  riYcr  Colcroon,  which  Bcporotcs  it 
from  Trichtnopoly  and  South  Arcot,  on  the  south  by  the  Slievagnngn 
Zemindary,  (pertaining  to  Madura),  and  the  country  of  the  Tondiman 
Hajab,  on  th«  east  by  the  sea.  Here  is  its  loogett  extent,  for  it  has 
a  coast  lino  of  170  n  ' 
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This  province  is  usually  described  as  the  Delta  of  the  Cauvery ; 
and  the  term  is  sufficiently  appropriate,  though  the  district  compre- 
hends a  small  tract  beyond  the  Delta,  while  a  portion  of  the  latter  is 
included  in  Trichinopoly.  The  whole  Delta  portion  of  the  district  is 
flat  and  alluvial,  fully  cultivated  with  rice  crops,  studded  with  numer- 
ous villages  and  groves  of  cocoanut  trees,  and  intersected  in  eveiy 
direction  by  a  net  work  of  irrigating  channels  from  the  river  Cauvery, 
presenting  throughout  the  features  of  a  flourishing  country.  South- 
west of  the  town  of  Tanjore  the  country  is  somewhat  more  elevated, 
especially  about  Yellum  where  the  Collector  generally  resides,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  hill  in  the  whole  district.  Along  the 
coast  a  belt  of  sand  drifts  and  low  jungle  protects  the  lands  fixnn  the 
sea ;  but  between  Point  Calymere  and  Adrampatam,  there  is  a  salt 
swamp  of  several  square  miles  area. 

No  rock  is  prevalent  in  Tanjore  except  laterite  which  is  abundant 
in  the  high  grounds  near  the  western  frontier,  and  is  again  met  with 
in  the  extreme  south.  Around  YcUum  are  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  rock  crystal.  Along  the  southern  coast  a  narrow  and  thin  bed  of 
sandstone  containing  shells,  was  lately  found  running  parallel  with, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  about  two  yards  below  the 
groimd.  The  stone  is  compact  enough  to  be  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

Extensive  beds  of  marine  shells  consisting  of  the  large  pearl  oyster 
and  other  existing  specimens,  have  been  found  in  many  excavations 
south  of  Negapatam,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  inland  and 
covered  with  several  feet  of  alluvial  soil,  on  the  south  coast  also  arc 
numerous  specimens  of  this  kind,  of  comparatively  recent  appearance. 
The  Delta  contains  some  tracts  of  rich  silt,  and  the  immediate  mar- 
gins of  the  river  are  generally  covered  with  a  light  loam  ;  bat  for  the 
most  part  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  it  is  irrigation  alone  which 
mukcs  the  province  such  a  scene  of  fertility.  The  varieties  of  soils 
in  the  higher  grounds  beyond  the  Delta  are  red  loam,  black  cotton 
soil,  sandy  light  earth  and  yellow  clay  much  impregnated  with  soda 
and  incurably  sterile.  In  the  Puttacottah  tolook  soda  is  collected  bom 
such  soil  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  climate  of  Tanjore  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  maritime 
Carnatic  in  general,  but  the  westerly  winds  though  very  strong,  are 
l)crhaps  softened  and  cooled  by  their  passage  over  the  inundated  lands, 
especially  after  June.    In  the  north-cast  monsoon  the  coast  talooks 
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are  very  damp,  and  heavy  fogs  prevail  in  February.  It  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  Tropical  Province,  covered  with  water 
as  it  is  during  half  the  year,  miasma  is  wholly  unknown.  The  cold 
northerly  winds  of  January  generally  bring  fever  and  cholera  among 
the  Natives,  but  not  more  than  in  other  districts,  and  for  Europeans 
the  climate  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  The  provincial  sanitarium 
is  Point  Calymere  which  may  bo  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  sea  breese, 

and  is  a  pleasant  retreat  for  Europeans  from  the  heated  land  winds. 
It  is  open  to  the  sea  breeze  both  to  the  oast  and  south.     As  the  great 

value  of  this  province  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  irrigated 
by  channels  from  the  river  Cauvery,  some  description  of  them  may 
be  interesting. 

Ikfore  reaching  the  district  of  Tanjore,  the  Cauvery  is  divided  into 
two  branches  by  the  island  of  Seringham.  The  northern  branch  of 
the  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Coleroon,  whilst  the  southern  retains 
the  name  of  the  Cauvery.  This  last  flows  post  the  north  of  the  town 
of  Trichinopoly,  and  then  enters  the  Tanjore  district.  Across  the 
Coleroon  at  this  point  is  built  the  "  upper  annicut ;"  the  object  and 
use  of  which  are  to  keep  the  Cauvery  well  supplied  with  water  for 
the  irrigation  of  Tanjore.  A  description  of  this  work  will  be  found 
under  **  Trichinopoly." 

About  ten  miles  east  of  Trichinopoly,  the  Coleroon  and  Cauvery 
again  very  nearly  re-unite  ;  and  here,  where  they  run  so  verj'  closely 
I>arallel,  is  what  is  called  the  ''  grand  annicut."  This  is  not  an  an- 
nicut in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  calingalah  ;  it  is  built  in 
the  bank  of  the  Cauvery,  as  an  immense  weir  to  discharge  over  it« 
top  in  high  freshes,  the  surplus  water  of  the  Cauvery  (which  runs  in 
the  highiT  level)  into  the  Coleroon.  It  is  a  verj'  ancient  work,  and 
woM  the  source  of  constant  dispute  between  the  former  Rajahs  of  Tan- 
jore and  Nawaubs  of  Trichinopoly,  for  whoever  had  charge  of  it  of 
course  had  the  key  of  Tanjore  in  his  hands.  It  is  360  yards  long  and 
22  wide^  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rough  stone  in  clay,  of  unknown 
di*pth,  covered  with  a  course  of  hewn  stone  and  chunam,  (mortar). 
At  its  eastern  end  are  30  under^sluices  for  discharging  the  accumu- 
lated sand  of  the  Cauvery  into  the  Coleroon.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  brick  bridge  of  30  arches,  each  arch  of  32  feet  span,  and  a  road* 
way  of  15  feet.  Both  the  under-sluices  and  the  bridge  have  beoo 
added  to  the  work  by  English  Engineers ;  the  latt<^  was  built  in 
1(^.    The  use  of  the  sluices  is  to  reliere  the  bod  of  tlio  OniTerj 
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of  acciiinulutlug  sand,  by  means  of  the  scour  thus  obtained.  The 
bridge  is  on  the  road  from  Combaconum  to  Triohinopoly,  and  is  high- 
ly useful ;  prior  to  its  construction  the  road  was  often  impasBable  at 
this  point  for  days  and  even  weeks  together.  The  weir  itself  like 
many  works  of  Native  construction  has  a  serpentine  form,  and  the 
bridge  following  this,  presents'  a  peculiar  appearance.  About  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  this,  at  Coiladdy  is  another  weir  100  yards  longi 
crossed  by  a  good  bridge. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  grand  annicut,  and  opposite  to  it, 
the  first  great  iirigating  channel  of  the  Gauvery  takes  off.  It  is  called 
the  Vennaur.  It  is  in  fact  rather  a  branch  of  the  Caaveiy  than  a 
channel,  and  irrigates  about  300,000  acres  of  land.  There  had  al- 
waj's  been  great  difficulty  in  securing  to  each  branch  its  dne  propor- 
tion of  water,  the  current  setting  sometimes  on  the  head  of  the  Can- 
very,  and  sometimes  on  the  head  of  the  Yennaur,  and  altematdy 
deepening  either  bed,  so  that  when  the  freshes  subsided,  one  channel 
would  be  found  blocked  up  with  sand,  while  the  other  was  very  deep. 
From  year  to  year  temporary  expedients  wero  adoptedi  bnt  failed 
of  any  i)crmanent  effect.  It  was  at  length  proposed  to  build  a  low 
dam,  or  rather  a  raised  pavement  across  the  heads  of  both  rivers,  to 
keep  llicm  on  an  equal  level. 

This  work  was  constructed  in  1850  and  1851,  and  is  altogether  623 
yards  in  length  exclusive  of  the  wings,  which  divide  the  two  streams 
and  between  which  is  a  large  sluice  at  the  head  of  a  great  irrigating 
channel.  The  total  length  from  north  to  south  is  2,100  feet  There 
is  a  narrow  bridge  on  the  dams,  consisting  of  48  arches  of  30  feet 
span  with  piers  10  feet  high,  and  connecting  the  sluices,  which  are 
lower  in  level  by  a  foot  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  serve  to  regu- 
late the  currents. 

"^Mien  it  is  desired  to  throw  into  either  river  a  larger  body  of  water 
than  naturally  flows  towards  its  head,  which  can  only  be  nocosesry 
in  a  ver}'  low  state  of  the  main  stream,  a  row  of  planks  is  fixed  in  inm 
hooks  along  the  front  of  the  dam  in  the  other  head ;  the  sluices  of 
which  are  also  shut  until  a  sufficient  supply  is  considered  to  have 
passed  down  to  sustain  the  crops,  when  the  samo  method  is  adcqiied 
with  the  other  branch,  and  thus  every  part  of  the  cultivated  land  in 
the  x)rovincc  of  Tanjore  may  receive  in  turn  a  full  share  of  the  entire 
stream  of  the  Cauvery.  l)y  these  simple  works  the  two  riyeit 
completely  brought  under  comnuind. 
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The  dam  is  rauied  one  foot  above  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and 
is  founded  on  wqHh,  covered  with  brick  masonry  and  cut  stone,  the 
foundations  being  protected,  in  front  and  roar,  by  aprons  of  rough 
stone. 

From  this  point  the  Cauvery  pursues  its  way  in  a  N.  E.  direction, 
till  10  miles  beyond  the  grand  annicut  it  throws  off  a  second  branch, 
viz.,  the  **  Codamoorty."  The  Cauvery  then  flows  on  in  a  diminished 
stream  just  south  of  the  town  of  Triviar,  and  about  30  miles  from  the 
grand  annicut,  throwsoff  a  Mirr/ branch  called  the  "  ArsiUar."  Twelve 
miles  farther  on,  it  passes  just  north  of  the  town  of  Combaconum,  and 
two  or  three  miles  further  throws  off  a  fourth  branch  called  the  Vctra 
Sholti  CnL  Tlie  Cauvery  then  after  passing  Myaveram  a  small  stream- 
let,  Hows  into  the  sea  at  Cauverypatam. 

From  the  Vennaur  about  5  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Tanjore,  a  stream 
called  the  Vettar,  branches  off  near  to  the  north,  whilst  the  Vennaur 
flows  on  and  passes  about  two  miles  north  of  Tanjore.  The  Vettar  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Nagore.  It  is  partly  navngable  for  small  boats.  The 
Codamoorty  passes  about  two  miles  south  of  Trivady,  (or  Triviar). 

Tlie  Arsillar  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  French  settlement  of  Earical» 
and  ia  |mrtly  navigable. 

The  Veera  Sholen  C&l,  affords  navigation  for  boats  coming  from 
Trichino|K>ly,  as  far  as  Tranquebar,  except  in  the  months  of  September 
and  <  >ctober.  Ik^tween  ever}'  two  irrigating  or  high  level  channels 
there  is  a  draining  stream  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  which  is  again 
raised  by  dams  either  temporary  or  permanent,  to  supply  other  lands 
furtluT  to  the  ea«*t. 

Tliu  high  level  rivers  diminish  in  volume  as  they  flow  onwards, 
while  the  deep  or  drawing  streams  are  increased  as  well  by  the  sur- 
plus waters  from  the  irrigated  lands,  as  the  drainage  caused  by  local 
ruins,  and  the  moutlis  of  the  largest  of  these  form  the  only  ports  on 
the  Tanjore  coast  having  the  bar  permanently  open. 

The  above  remarks  may  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  ad- 
mirable system  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Cauvery  are  carried  to 
every  village  in  the  IMta,  but,  it  is  imixissible  within  n*aaonable  li- 
mits to  dtHKribe  the  innumenil4e  minor  works  such  as  head  sluices  to 
regulate  the  lupply  of  channels, — surplus  sluices  to  prevent  the  floods 
of  the  gnat  draining  <»! reams  from  entering  the  outlets  and  inimdat* 
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ing  the  fields^  aqueducts/undcr- tunnels,  annicnts  or  8uppl}'iiig  weirs,  ca- 
lingalahs,  or  waste  weirs,  which  under  yarious  modifioatioxLB  are  built 
throughout  the  province.  The  river  embankments  were  in  1836, 
calcuhtted  to  exceed  2,000  miles  in  length  and  they  have  been  since 
annually  extended,  while  there  were  considered  to  be  at  least  20|000 
miles  occupied  by  irrigating  and  surplus  channels.  All  of  these 
works  receive  attention  periodically  ;  without  which  the  natural  effects 
of  the  river  floods  and  of  decay  would  cause  the  most  disastrous  breaches 
in  the  embankments,  ruin  of  the  masonry  works,  and  either  drought 
or  inundation  of  the  crops,  equally  injurious  to  the  Government  and 
people. 

The  importance  of  the  Cauvery  and  its  branches  is  much  less  in 
respect  to  na>ngation,  than  for  irrigation.  The  only  description 
of  vessel  ever  used  above  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  is  the  circular 
basket  boat  made  of  bamboo  covered  with  skin,  and  finom  12  to 
15  feet  in  diameter  carrying  from  4  to  5  tons,  and  drawing  18  inches. 
These  boats  bring  down  wax,  oil,  saltpetre,  &c.,  from  Salem,  Coimba- 
toro  and  Trichinopoly.  l\Ticn  they  arrive  at  their  destination,  the 
bamboos  of  which  they  arc  made,  are  sold,  and  the  boatmen  find  their 
way  back  by  knd,  with  the  skins. 

Over  the  various  streams  and  channels  which  intersect  Tanjore, 
numerous  bridges  are  built.  Tlicy  are  about  400  in  number.  The 
four  principal  ones  arc  those  which  lie  between  the  towns  of  Tanjore 
and  Trivady  (Triviar),  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles. 

Two  miles  after  leaving  Tanjore,  travelling  north,  is  the  fine  bridge 
over  tlie  Yennaur,  consisting  of  five  arches  of  58  feet  span,  built  in  1836. 
Two  miles  further  is  the  bridge  over  the  Yettlir  (or  as  the  country 
people  call  it,  the  Kuduncal)  of  five  arches,  of  35  feet  span  each,  built 
in  1845.  Two  miles  farther  on,  a  bridge  over  the  Cadamoorty,  of 
seven  arches  of  44  feet  span  each,  built  in  1845 ;  and  1^  miles  farther 
on  the  noble  bridge  over  the  Cauverj',  leading  into  the  town  of  Tri- 
viar. It  has  nine  arches,  the  centre  being  55  feet  span,  with  11  feet 
rise.  The  side  arches  are  50,  45,  40  and  35  feet.  The  piers  are  6 
feet  hi|^h.  The  roadway  18  feet  wide  within  the  panqpets,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  structure  is  468  feet.  The  wings  are  flanked  by 
iliglits  of  steps  of  hewn  granite.  This  bridge  cost  about  20,000  Bs., 
and  was  built  at  the  exi^)ense,  of  the  Ilajah  of  Tanjore,  who  has  a 
country  scat  at  Triviar. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bridges  in  the  district  of  Tanjoro  : — 


ichinopulr  to  1 


Tuijon'tuComliacoDum. . 


7i'ml«fununi  ti)  TuJal  Cilyt 


MtiriTUn  t-i  Trit^orv 


^^  Tnnqui'bai  . 
I  i'uuit  CdjncTc. 

[Co«W-n.r;^;" 

'Trirtloct  tu  lluniurfnoiljr 


Ovctwhsl  Hivir.  .^  S. 

v  I 

Outlet  at  Hnuul  Anninit 30  33  fl 

Do.      CoTiUady  CaUugaUh  '  »  30 

CauroTT  *  33  to  i 

Do.  I  3,  27 

Caurery  .... 

Codamooriy  .... 


.  .|Cod«liioi>rooly  ..    .    . 

.  .  'MoodHuDlUu  

. ,  iTimulnjan  

, .  lArBllaui-  

.IVuddarar  

. .  Pamanryar  ...... 

, .  Cunyaur  

1'.  Anillaur  and  Natan  Vuikall  . 

.  Tinnalrajui  

iCudaiuiiutuoly  


Timalrajui 
.  .jAreilUiU' 
..   Mimdnxitulaii 

. .  VhUut 

, .  Ilium.-"  hnnirinBiiily 

!>  F'-ithaVoikaU 

KilUb  in(]- 
. .  Tirmalnjan 
.MuodccuoiUii 

.    Virttaar 
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1841 
ISie  *  47 
I84S 
1X44 
1822 
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1H3S 
1816 
1B37 


1837 
18411 
IRIS 
t8l« 
1848 
1X4V 
1H49 

24 1       1848 

S8         IS4» 

!       1848 

38,1848*4 
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The  principal  seaports  arc  Negapatam,  Nagore,  Tranqnebar,  Toroo- 
malavasil,  and  Moottoopettah.  Of  artificial  harbours  the  coast  is  des- 
titute, though  a  noble  one  might  be  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cole- 
roon,  just  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district,  where  the  water 
within  the  bar  is  from  4  to  5  fathoms  deep,  but  nothing  has  ever  been 
attempted  for  its  improvement.  At  Negapatam  the  principal  trading 
port,  a  little  has  been  done  to  embank  the  river  Cuddavayaar  and 
facilitate  the  ingress  of  vessels.  This  port  shows  the  only  light  on 
the  coast.  The  Vettar  at  Nagore  is  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
port  for  coasting  vessels,  but  at  present  the  bar  will  only  admit  when 
unladen  those  of  300  tons.  Topetoray,  Teroomalav&sil  and  Moottoo- 
pettah are  all  mere  boat  harbours,  Palk's  Bay  is  the  resort  of  country 
craft  in  the  N.  E.  monsoon  from  which  it  is  quite  sholteredy  but  the 
navigation  round  Point  Calymere  is  very  dangerous  owing  to  shoals. 

A  lofty  stone  pillar  is  the  landmark  for  Point  Calymere,  but  tho 
coast  as  ^iewed  from  the  sea  is  flat,  with  low  brushwood,  and  the  sea 
is  encroaching  so  fast  that  the  landmark  will  soon  be  washed  away. 
There  is  a  small  light-house  at  Negapatam. 

The  high  roads  of  the  Delta  are  numerous  and  are  all  nusod  from 
2  to  9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  inundated  lands,  but  from  the  absence 
of  more  durable  material,  are  formed  only  of  alluvial  soil,  and  with  a 
covering  of  sand  ;  with  light  traffic  however  they  may  be  kept  passa- 
ble at  all  seasons,  pro\dded  constant  attention  is  paid  to  their  repair. 
The  principal  road  is  that  from  Trichinopoly  to  Negapatam,  the  length 
of  which  belonging  to  Tanjore  is  about  70  miles  running  through  seve- 
ral considerable  towns  besides  Tanjore  itself.  The  second  important 
road  is  from  Trichinopoly  towards  Cuddalore  and  Madras,  of  which  80 
miles  Ix'long  to  Tanjore  ;  all  the  main  roads  in  the  Delta  are  now  com- 
pletely provided  \idth  bridges  and  tunnels,  excepting  the  coast  line  oa 
which  a  bridge  is  still  much  wanted  at  Trimulrajaputnam,  but  it  is 
witliin  the  French  territorj'. 

The  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  province  is  rice,  the  production 
of  which  far  exceeds  the  local  demand.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
produces  only  one  crop  called  Shumbah,  which  is  sown  in  August 
and  September,  and  reaped  in  February  and  March.  The  Caur  crop 
which  in  some  lands  is  raised  singly  and  in  others  forms  a  second  crop 
is  sown  in  June  and  July,  aiul  reaped  in  October,  being  of  quicker 
prrowth  and  courser  grain  than  the  jShumbah.  Tho  whole  is  sown  oat 
in  beds  and  afterwards  planted  out  by  hand  chiefly  by  women.     Mac 
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nuro  IB  never  applied  to  rice  lands,  but  the  stubble  and  the  silt  brougbt 
down  by  the  river  have  served  for  ages  to  supply  the  naturally  poor 
soil  with  sufficient  power  of  nourishment. 

The  freshes  of  the  Cauvery  roach  Tanjorc  by  the  end  of  June,  and 
in  another  month  the  rivers  are  full  and  the  fields  under  water.     The 
total  extent  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  Delta,  is  about  670,000  acres 
yielding  an  average  revenue  to  Government  of  39  lacs  of  rupees  or 
£31)0,000.  The  amount  of  the  Government  demand  on  the  land  varies 
according  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.     Paddy  land  from  4 
to  10  lis.  an  acre,  and  is  paid  for  in  many  villages  at  a  certain  fixed 
rate,  in  others  it  is  collected  at  the  average  of  the  selling  prices  of 
tlie  Boa^on.     The  landholders  either  cultivate  their  lands  by  means  of 
labourers  called  Pullers,  who  are  serfs,  or  they  sublet  them,  the  tenant 
tarrying  on  the  cultivation,  and  paying  at  harvest  time  to  the  land- 
holder  hin  share  of  the  produce.     Hence  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that 
thort'  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  draw  considerable  profit   from 
their  lands,  without  any  direct  participation  in  their  cultivation  ;  being 
thus  loft  with  much  leisure,  to  be  directed  in  future  (it  is  to  be  hoped) 
to  ftonie  good  purpose.    Irrigated  and  dry  lands  are  generally  sold  to- 
other in  certain  proportions,  and  fetch  from  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  1,200, 
twi  Ivo  hundred  per  vaylie  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  average 
price  is  lis.  180. 

Tho  averagt*  produce  of  a  vaylie  of  land  may  be  stated  at  160  cul- 
liiinn  of  27  Madras  measures  each,  valued  at  half  a  rupee  per  cullum, 
making  the  total  quantity  of  paddy  grown  about  164  lacs  of  cullums, 
and  the  vulur  of  the  gross  produce  about  82  lacs  of  Rupees.     The 
*•  vaylio**   i«i  r.JJ  acren.     The  quantity  of  land  cultivation  with  dry 
;;rain  in  nmM.     The  total  revenue  of  the  wet  land  is  about  3f»  lacs  of 
K\i]MH^.     The  total  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  irrigated  lands 
at  tliat  S4»ason,  when  they  absorb  the  largest  supply,  that  is,    for 
some  time  after  the  main  crop  is  transplanted,  is  about  2,200,000 
c\ibic  yards  per  hour,  but  towards  the  Litter  part  of  the  season  when 
the  ground  is  well  shaded  by  the  crop,  the  land  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water  and  the  weather  cool,  one-foorth  of  that  supply  is  proba- 
bly sufficient,  and  for  the  last  month  before  cutting  no  water  is  re* 
quin^d.     The  greatest  quantity  of  water  required  on  any  day  may  be 
estimated  at  50  millions  cubic  yards,  and  the  average  quantity  for 
2  >0  days  at  26  millions  per  day,  or  6,500  million  for  the  wheb 
mHktiotL    The  quantity  of  water  above  stated  is  not,  however,  all  sup* 
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plied  directly  from  the  Ci\uven%  the  stream  of  which  daring  the 
month  of  September,  often  fall  short  of  2  million  cubic  yards  per 
hour,  but  as  before  observed  a  large  extent  of  land  is  irrigated  by  the 
surjDlus  water  from  higher  levels  which  is  again  raised  from  the 
draining  cliannels  by  dams,  and  turned  to  fresh  account. 

Sugar-cane  is  very  little  cultivated  in  Tanjore,  and  the  only  produce 
of  it  is  jaggerj'  or  goor  for  local  consumption.  Plantains  are  now  r&ised 
largely  for  domestic  use,  and  the  plantations  extend  for  miles  along 
some  of  the  rivers.   Tobacco  is  grown  chiefly  at  Yedamium  near  Point 
Calymerc,  but  is  not  fit  for  the  European  market.  Indigo  was  formerly 
a  considerable  staple  but  is  now  comparatively  neglected.   The  Xoona 
or  irorindumbellata,  the  root  of  which  yields  a  good  red  dye  is  largely 
and  profitably  cultivated.    Cocoanut  trees  are  planted  in  almost  every 
drj'^  spot  of  groimd  chiefly  around  the  villages,  there  are  about  5,00,000 
trees  paying  tax  to  Government,  the  gross  produce  of  eacb  tree  is  on 
a  very  low  average,  8  Annas,  and  the  whole  amounts  in  value  to 
2,50,000  Rupees  (or  25,0001;)  per  annum.    Palmira  trees  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  especially  between 
Point  Calymerc  and  Adramapatam,  and  much  jaggery  is  made  from 
them.     Indigenous  cotton  grows  in  cverj'  part  of  the  province,  but 
only  in  small  fields,  and  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  trade  in  it.     The  people  arc  averse  to  planting  Ame- 
rican cotton  in  wliich  tliere  is  more  risk  of  failure  of  crop.     Cloth  is 
woven  iu  almost  ever}-  considerable  village,  and  there  are  silk  manu* 
factures  chiefly  of  women's  cloths  carried  on  at  lyempettah,  Comba- 
conum,  and  Tanjore,  but  the  material  is  imported  from  Bengal,  My- 
sore, and  China.     Carpets  of  cotton,  wool,  and  floss  rilk  are  also 
mado,  but  are  not  remarkable,  except  perhaps  the  latter  kind.     The 
mechanic's  arc  not  so  expert  as  in  other  districts,  excepting  the  brick- 
layers, who  are  numerous  and  skilful,  especially  in  hydraulic  works. 
The  ship  cari)onters  at  Negapatam  idso  have  generally  improved  in 
the  construction  of  vessels. 

The  rice  cultivation  in  the  uplands  wliich  include  all  the  Put- 
tucottali,  with  parts  of  Trivady,  Paupenassum,  Alunnargoody  ta- 
looks,  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  tanks,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  are  chiefly  supplied  by  channels  from  the  difTcrcnt  streams  wbich 
rise  in  the  Poodoocottah  territory.  In  Puttucottah  there  are  oon- 
sidtTable  ])lantations  of  mango  and  jack  trees,  the  latter  of  which 
arc  very  x^^^^'^^'^^-^l^-     1'hc  lUopay  tree  is  the  most  common  in  the 
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whole  province,  and  yields  the  oil  from  whioli  soap  is  made.  The 
export  trade  consists  almost  wholly  in  rire,  the  greater  part  of  it 
from  Negapatam  to  Colombo ;  cloth,  soap,  cocoanutn,  mats  and  coarse 
earthenware  are  also  exported  ;  rice  is  also  sent  to  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  but  the  trade  is  uncertain.  The  imports  are  palmira  tim- 
l)or  from  Ceylon,  teak  and  other  kinds  of  wood  from  Burmah, 
Trincomallce,  and  the  western  coast ;  ponies  from  iloulmein  ;  betel- 
nut  and  spices  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  prosjKjrity  of 
the  province,  however,  depends  on  its  trade  in  rice,  any  great 
falling  oflf  in  which,  would  be  attended  with  ruin  to  the  laudetl  in- 
terests of  Tanjorc ;  and  considering  the  immense  increase  of  culti- 
vation in  Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  with  the  prospect 
of  equal  extension  in  Rajahmundr}'  and  Masulipatain,  the  Southern 
Granar}',  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  may  in  a  few  years  lx»  glutted 
with  produce.  The  condition  of  the  |)eople  of  Tanjore  i»  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  their  countrymen  genendly  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  although  there  ore  few  men  of  large  fortune  among  tho 
landholders  there  are  many  possessed  of  comiK'tence  ;  but  money  is 
only  obtained  to  be  ex|K»nded  in  marriagc»s  and  proc^essions,  or  in  buy- 
ing land  and  building  substantial  housen,  the  ixjssession  of  which,  at 
once  gives  a  man  standing  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  bc- 
hides  bring  a  sure  investment  for  money. 

There  are  many  fine  choultries  scattered  about  the  province  on  tho 
various  lines  of  road,  more  esj)ecially  on  that  running  southwards 
along  Palk's  Bay  to  Ilamissi'ram  celebrated  for  its  lioly  hhrint»,  which 
in  vUileil  annually  by  thounandn  of  devultvH  from  all  |uirts  of  India. 
All  tho  choultries  on  this  line  have  been  handnomelv  endowi^l  bv  tho 
ancestors  of  the  present  Ilajah  of  Tanjore,  and  Iravi'lltrs  putting  up 
in  any  of  them,  are  entithnl  to  footl  and  .nhelter  for  the  day.  Tho 
uinHi  n*markablo  buildings  in  the  district  are  the  Hindoo  |mgodaj, 
t%oni«»  of  which  ari»  among  the  most  conj«iderable  in  Southern  India* 
The  great  [xigoda  at  Tanjore  h;w  a  towir  nearly  lOO  fevt  liigh  cup|x?d 
by  a  block  of  granite  which  cannot  wiigh  K^s  than  SO  ton?*.  Tliiji 
tower  is  callixl  a  Vimunum  or  shriuo  ovrr  the  image,  and  is  distinct 
from  what  is  known  as  a  goiunim  which  in  a  tower  gateway. 

At  Xagon»  there  in  a  oelfbmtf<l  moAi|ue  with  a  l»cautiful  minaret 
uK»ut  IHi  feet  high  fonning  an  exe<»lK'nt  landmurk.  whirh  nion-  rt^^cm* 
bli^  the  tower  of  a  Chim^m*  ]¥igodu  than  the  minar  of  Northeni  India. 
An  ancitiit  brick  Tower  at  >'egapotam  about  70  feet  high,  hoa  long 
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excited  vain  discussions  as  to  its  origin,  but  the  most  likely  surmiae 
gives  it  to  the  Jains,  'as  a  temple,  as  images  of  Budh  have  been  found 
and  arc  still  to  bo  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  numerous,  but  none  remarkable. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Jesuits  have  estaUisihed  a  college  at 
Negaputam,  and  tho  building  when  finished,  will  present  a  rather  im- 
posing appearance.  The  Protestant  Churches  at  Negqpatam  and  Tran- 
quebar  are  of  very  good  construction,  the  latter  was  built  by  tbe  Danes 
to  whom  that  Settlement  belonged  till  purchased  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  English.  There  are  two  Churches  at  Tanjore,  built  fay  the  vene- 
rable Swartz ;  one  within  the  little  fort  and  the  other  ontBide  about 
a  mile  distant ;  the  former  contains  a  beautiful  monumeat  raised  to 
his  memory,  by  tho  late  Bajah  of  Tanjore. 


Tanjore. 

This  place  is  200  miles  from  Madras,  and  is  the  capital  of  His  High- 
ness the  Eajah.  He  has  sole  jurisdiction  here,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
the  district.  Besides  a  populous  Native  town,  there  is  a  large  fort  in 
which  is  the  Ilajuh's  palace.  The  house  occupied  by  the  Biitish  Be- 
sident  is  two  miles  off.  Many  Guzerat  merchants  live  here ;  the  total 
population  is  40,000. 


Combaconu  m . 


This  place,  170  miles  from  Madras,  is  next  to  Tanjore  the  lat^gest 
town  in  the  district.  Its  population  is  upwards  of  30,000.  The  town 
is  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  situated  cloee  to  the 
Cuuvery,  (over  which  is  a  handsome  bridge)  and  the  AnoUar.  Here 
th(!  Session  Judge  resides,  and  here  are  the  Court  House,  Jail,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Combaconimi  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
sacred  towns  in  Southern  India  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  wealthiest,  not 
only  through  the  large  endowments  of  its  temples,  but  because  num- 
bers of  Government  officials  of  high  rank  fix  their  residenoe  here 
after  retiring  on  a  pension.  There  are  12  largely  endowed  pagodas, 
and  the  Brahmins  form  an  important  item  in  the  population.  There 
is  u  constant  influx  both  of  traders  and  devotees ;  for  the  CSanvery  is 
considered  particularly  holy  at  this  point.  The  surrounding  ooantry 
is  of  the  prevailing  level  and  alluvial  character  of  the  prorinoe ;  it  is 
wholly  iirigated,  and  is  under  water  from  June  till  December. 
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Tlie  Taiook  of  Combaconum  contains  nearly  500  villages  and  a  po- 
pulation of  132,500. 


This  18  a  small  neat  town  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  district.  The 
Cauvery  (hero  a  very  narrow  stream)  passes  through  the  town.  The 
station  of  the  Sub-Collector  is  at  this  place.  It  is  153  miles  from 
Madras. 


Tr«iiqa«bar. 

This  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  was  formerly  a  Da- 
nish »Settlement.  It  was  ceded  to  us  on  payment  of  a  s\mi  of  money 
in  1835,  and  is  now  the  head  quarters  of  the  Collector,  and  where  the 
records  and  treasury  are  kept.  Negapatam  was  formerly  the  head 
(luartors.  The  Collector,  however,  generally  lives  at  Vellum  near 
Tanjoro  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  The  Na- 
tive name  of  Tranquebar  is  Teroongumbady  ;  it  is  158  miles  distant 
from  Madras. 


Bianarsoody. 

TliiH  \A  a  place  of  importance  among  the  Natives,  from  the  great 
uuiuIkt  of  Brahmins  and  Pundarums  residing  there.  The  pagoda  is 
u  ver)'  brge  one,  the  east  goparum  being  150  feet  high.  Coloured 
cotton  and  silk  cloths  are  uuinufactured  here. 


MISSIONS. 

\h  Tanjore  has  been  (nnii  corly  times  a  scene  of  Missionary  labour, 
M)Uie  account  of  the  number  and  state  of  the  several  Missionar}'  00- 
tabli.Hhments  may  be  interesting. 

Tanjorf, — The  capital  of  the  Tanjoro  district,  and  reaidenco  of  the 
Rajah.  Tlie  MLision  hero  was  founded  by  the  Venerable  Schwarla 
nlH>ut  1 770.  The  missionary  who  is  also  the  acting  chaplain  to  iho 
Knglish  llesident,  is  assisted  by  two  Kuix>peans,  and  six  Native  cmle« 
chifitM,  and  twelve  schcMil  masters.  The  number  of  Native  christians 
ift  i,UUO.  Then.*  is  u  flourishing  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  in 
which  English  and  Tamil  arv  taught ;  and  the  wholo  number  of  dul* 
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drcn  including  hcatlicu  in  the  different  schools  connected  with  this 
^fission  is  'J15.  There  are  two  krge  and  substantially  built  churches, 
one  in  the  small  fort  of  Tanjore  just  on  the  side  of  the  famous  pagoda, 
and  op|)osite  to  the  great  tank,  in  which  Schwart's  statue  executed  by 
Flaxniun  stands  ;  and  the  other  in  the  Mission  village  outside  the  fort 
near  a  place  called  Manamootoo  chavadi,  where  the  remains  of  Schwartz 
and  Tonickc  and  Kohlloff  are  deposited.  There  are  also  two  substan- 
tial and  commodious  ^Mission  houses.  The  Mission  has  a  rich  endow- 
ment in  money  and  lands,  left  by  its  founder  the  Yenemble  Schwartz. 

Vcduqmram, — Four  miles  north  of  Tanjore,  adjoining  a'Village  call- 
ed Ummanpettah,  on  the  high  road  to  Triviar  and  Trichinopoly. 
This  is  a  new  Mission  station  founded  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bower  in 
1843,  in  which  what  were  fonnerly  called  the  "  Ramgherry  and  Tri- 
pantruty  circles,"  are  now  merged.  By  the  last  returns  the  number  of 
christians  was  657,  catechists  G,  school  masters  G,  and  school  children 
235.  A  substantial  Mission  house,  seminary  rooms,  and  a  catechist*s 
house  are  built,  and  a  commodious  church  is  in  course  of  erection. 
The  Theological  seminary  fur  the  whole  district  is  established  here, 
superintended  by  the  Rev.  II.  liowir,  and  two  East  Indians,  and  two 
Native  tciicliers.  The  number  of  students  in  1852  was  54.  Since  the 
first  establishment  of  the  seminary  in  1843,  a  great  many  young  men 
have  been  sent  out  as  catechists  and  school  masters,  and  one  of  them 
is  now  an  ordained  missionary  in  the  Bangalore  Mission.  Promising 
youths  of  good  character  are  sent  to  the  seminarj",  from  the  other  pre- 
paratory district  schools,  and  they  receive  a  good  grounding  in  Theo- 
logy, Knglish  and  the  Vernaculars.  There  arc  attached  to  it  some 
well  paid  scholarships  instituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Monckton. 

Vellum. — Seven  miles  soutli-wesfof  Tanjore  on  one  of  the  roads  to 
Tricliinopoly.  This  is  also  known  as  tlie  "  Doodaloor  Mission,"  from 
one  of  the  villages  in  the  district.  The  place  is  elevated  and  considered 
healthy,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Collector  in  the  rainy  season. 
This  is  an  old  Mission  establisliod  by  Scliwartz.  But  not  being  for- 
merly vip:orously  worked,  and  tlie  pe(ij)le  being  of  the  Culler  caste* 
and  difficult  of  management,  Christianity  has  made  very  little  progress 
in  the  district,  and  the  missionary  work  in  it  has  always  been  a  dis- 
couraging one.     There  are  seven  catechists  and  six  school  masters. 


•  *'  Culln"  iii»-:n>'*  tliii'ViH.  Thisi'  iM-nplf  wrrc  in  runju-r  tiini*  notoriuiu  t1iicm«  and 
jiliniilrii  M  ;  ih-iu;:Ii  tli''y  «Ui|  iroml  -ii-rvii  r  to  our  iriji'i»a  ill  the  war  with  the  Frvnili  wid 
iJ}  dcr.     Onuu  ius.iilivus  lliciu  u^  Ihu  "  cull. lies." 
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The  number  of  profeftsed  chriBtions  is  544,  and  the  children  in  the 
village  schoolfl,  chriatian  and  heathen,  arc  184.  There  arc  two  or  three 
Hubetantial  churches  in  the  viUages. 

Comlmcomim, — One  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Tanjore  district,  a 
stronghold  of  heathenism,  22  miles  X.  E.  of  Tanjore.  Tlie  church 
here  was  originally  built  by  Schwartz  in  the  midst  of  the  pettah,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cauverj'.  This  Mission  which  was  very  extensive 
was  lately  split  into  two,  the  western  and  eastern  divisions.  The 
western  division  is  in  charge  of  a  missionarj'  who  lives  in  a  part  of 
the  town  called  KnrujxKHi,  in  the  premises  recently  purchased  from 
the  London  Society's  Mission,  where  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Nimmo,  had  for 
a  number  of  years  zealously  and  faithfully  laboured.  Tliere  is  an 
llnglish  day  school  in  the  ^lission  compound.  Tliere  are  ten  cat€- 
chists  and  nine  school  masters  in  connexion  with  the  Mission  ;  and 
the  number  of  christians  is  S^H.  The  children  in  the  school  are  132. 
A  few  of  the  Native  christians  are  employed  in  the  Sessions  Court, 
and  though  able  do  not  take  any  lively  interest  in  the  Mission.  Tho 
christians  in  the  villages  are  poor  and  ignorant.  T/ic  ruMfmi  dicmon 
of  the  Combaconum  Mission  and  which  will  now  probably  bo  called 
the  Nagore  Mission,  from  tho  residence  of  tho  missionary-  being  fix- 
ed in  the  village  called  Nagore,  not  far  from  Tramjuebur  and  Nega- 
I^atam.*  Tliis  division  includes  Negapatam,  which  until  very  recent- 
ly was  a  distinct  Mission.  The  number  of  christians  in  connexion  with 
thU  division  is  8>4.  Tliere  arc  10  catechistM,  5  school  masters,  and 
Hm>  school  children. 

Canamhtijooiiij. — Fourteen  mile«  south  of  Tanjon\  and  2  miles  to  tho 
north-east  of  the  Riijtih\  Chtittrum^  where  the  Uajah  has  a  countrj*  scat, 
public  schools,  establishments  for  feeding  Urahmins,  pilgrims,  and 
the  iKx>r ;  and  also  a  neat  bungalow  with  a  well  culti\^ted  garden  for 
the  convenience  of  European  travellers,  where  they  arc  hospitably  en- 
tertained free  of  all  charges  for  three  days.  Tliis  Mission  numbers  400 
christians  and  has  a  very  good  English  boarding  school.  Tliere  are 
7  catechists  and  7  schcx)!  masters,  and  141  children  in  the  village 
N.hools.  The  church  and  mission  house  and  school  rooms  present  a 
\iTy  comiMict  and  pictures<|ue  appearance;  but  the  buildings  them- 

LuUirrma  MtMi4tnan««  «ho  hjivi*  «!»•  •  •t4tt'«n  st  M>«t4-nun      TKr  Wi^^uf  occupy  S*c- 
^I>fttMa  and  ^suvAOkv^  il.    W  >*igap«uiii  the  Ji-tutu  Iutc  s  CuUcgv. 
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selves  are  not  substantial.     This  mission,  which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  CuUerSy  has  always  been  rather  a  troublesome  one. 

AHicufhi. — An  offshoot  of  the  above  mission,  15  miles  south  of  it, 
and  30  miles  from  Tanjore,  near  the  town  called  Puttucottah.  It  is 
about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  coast  near  Adramputnum  and  Salnaikput- 
fiiwi.  The  present  Missionary  has  built  a  new  church  and  mission,  and 
school  houses,  and  has  laid  out  a  garden.  There  is  an  English  board- 
ing school.  The  staff  of  the  mission  consists  of  3  catecbiats  and  5 
school  masters  ;  and  the  number  of  the  congregation  is  304. 
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MADURA. 

This  district  lies  betwcn-n  Utitudc  9"  N.  ond  10'  45"  N.,  and  Longi- 
tude 77°  1')'  K.  und  79°  ¥..  It  18  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coimbe- 
toro,  and  partly  at  the  N.  E.  by  Trichinopoly,  south  by  TinncveUy 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mttnoor.  east  by  Tanjorc  (or  rather  by  the  I'oodoo- 
cotta  countrj-,  to  the  cast  of  which  is  Tanjore)  and  Palk'a  Strait«, 
west  bv  Travancore  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  ghauts. 
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The  cast  coast  of  Madura  lies  opposite  the  N.  W.  ooaat  of  Ccylom. 
At  one  \?ell  known  spot  they  nearly  join.  There  is  on  the  Madura 
coast  a  point  called  Point  Tomitoray  or  Point  Kaxnen,  then  oomeft 
the  *'  Paumbem  Channel/'  then  the  island  of  Bamisseram,  belong- 
ing to  Madura ;  then  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water  called  "  Adam's 
bridge/'  stretching  to  the  island  of  Manaar ;  between  which  and  Cey- 
lon near  Mantotte  is  a  narrow  channel.  The  whole  connecting  ridge 
runs  T7.  by  N.  and  S.  by  E. ;  the  distance  from  the  continent  to  the 
island  being  about  3G  miles.  The  Strait  that  separates  the  two  is 
called  on  the  north  of  Kamisseram  "  Palk's  Strait,"  and  to  the  south 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 

The  historical  traditions  of  the  south  of  India  divide 
^*°'^-  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  which  i.  termed 

Dravida  D(^sa,  into  three  kingdoms,  viz.,  those  of  Pandya,  Chela,  and 
Chora.  The  first  of  these  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Hie 
early  existence  of  the  Pandya  kingdom  we  Icam  from  classical  autho- 
ritics.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Begio  PandianiSf  of 
which  Madura  was  the  capital,  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  to 
have  extended  across  the  Peninsula  westward  to  Canara  and  Malabar, 
and  southward  to  the  sea.  It  was  subsequently  confined  to  narrower 
limits  by  the  independence  of  Malabar  and  the  rise  of  the  state  of 
Chera  to  the  west ;  by  the  growth  of  the  principality  of  Ramnad  to 
the  south,  qnd  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Chola  sovereignty  of  Tan- 
jore  to  the  east,  till  it  sank,  in  modem  times,  into  the  petty  govern- 
ment of  the  IS^ayaks  (or  Naicks)  of  Madura.  The  following  definitions 
of  its  limits  have  been  laid  down  by  Native  authorities.  Bameswa- 
rum  on  the  east,  Kanya  Kumari  (Comorin)  on  the  south,  Satyamanga- 
1am  on  the  trcsf,  and  the  river  Vellaur  on  the  fwrfh.  According  to 
other  accounts,  the  Cauvery  was  the  northern  boundary  and  the  Tra- 
vancorc  ghauts  the  western. 

The  Coromandel  provinces  from  the  Godavery  to  Cape  Comorin,  arc 
described  in  all  the  traditionary  accounts  of  this  part  of  India,  as  one 
vast  tract  of  forest  to  which  the  name  Dandaka,  or  Dandak&ranva 
was  applied.  It  was  in  these  thickets  that  Ruma  and  Siti  resided 
during  their  exile,  that  thcfonner  commenced  his  warfare  against  the 
Ilukbliasas,  or  savages  and  iieuds,  who  divided  with  hermits  and  sages 


*■  I'hc  nutlior  of  the  "  IVriphu)  of  t)io  Kr}'thu}an  Sea,"  mmtions  Coouui  (CoBMaB)» 
Olid  uthcT  xilaccd  as  uudci  u  kiDg  raadiun.    rtokw}'  also  notices  randion. 
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the  possession  of  the  wilderness,  and  that  Sita  was  carried  off,  in  re- 
sentment of  RAma*8  successful  attacks  upon  the  wild  tenants  of  these 
shades.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Dandak&- 
ranya  and  the  conquest  of  I^nnka  (Ceylon,)  various  individuals  from 
the  north,  it  in  said,  attracted  southwards  by  the  performance  of  pil- 
grimage to  tlie  scenes  of  Rama*s  triumphs,  were  tempted,  by  the  im- 
occupied  state  of  the  countr}',  to  settle  themselves  and  their  families 
upon  the  undisputed  territory.  They  accordingly  cleared  and  culti- 
vated different  tracts,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  future  principa- 
lities. To  such  circumstances  the  Pandya  kingdom  owed  its  rise. 
An  adventurer,  named  Pandya,  first  established  himself  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  south  to  which  his  name  was  afterwards  assigned. 

Tlie  meagrcness  and  inconsistency  of  the  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation might  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  existence  of  the  Pandya 
monarchy  at  any  remote  period,  did  not  classical  writers  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  celebrity  oven  of  its  capital  city,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  our  era.  How  long  before  this  it  was  founded  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  means  of  conjt>cturing,  but  the  traditional  history  of  the  ChoU 
dynasty  reconls  the  disappearance  of  that  race,  as  independent  princes, 
to  have  occurred  in  couse<iuence  of  the  marriage  of  a  Chola  princess 
with  IWrtifjHtHja  Pandyan.  Tliis  event  Professor  Wilson  considers  took 
place  Ixforc  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ond  he  conjectures  that  the  ap- 
IK»aranco  of  the  Pandya  principality  as  an  organized  state,  and  the 
foundation  of  Madura,  hnppiiiM  al)Out  five  or  six  centuries  before 
the  Hirintian  era.  Tlie  town  of  Madura  was  built  by  K(ila  Sekharm 
on  the  nite  of  on  ancient  temple  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Indra 
in  tho  Dundaka  forcfit,  ond  dedicated  to  Siva  as  the  M(kla  Linga,  or 
dioka  Nayakn,  and  to  Durgn  as  Minakshi  Amman,  the  former  is  also 
known  OS  Sundah^swora.  He  is  said  t^>  have  married  one  of  the  Pan* 
dyan  qutvns. 

Of  these*  early  timeH  the  rtvonis  ore  few  and  distinct,  though  tlia 
nanu^  of  smxH^cnling  kings  genemllr  styled  the  Chaera%*ertis  or  Em- 
pi^rors  are  given,  (with  variations)  in  several  <^  M88.  The  "  Ma- 
dura Purtaa"  alludes  to  constant  hostilities  with  the  Chola  monarch* 
pre\ious  to  the  marriage  of  F^nrnf^ii^  abovementioned.  He  was 
about  the  t'lOth  king,*  and  was  succoeded  by  Voem  Raja  or  Rajendra, 


*   In  th#>  rrign  of  thr  27th  king  llhtttbar*,  tnilttioQ  fUU^  thmt  Ctncbi  (rotiJi»T«naB) 
VM  fuumlM  by  ih«  ChuU  king.     1I«  U^Arwi  Um  jiancK  hmUl  Um  oily,  Mid  like  %m 
U  Y«f%mUr  £swsr»,  ia4  ilamskihi  Di^TM,  ths  imau  ia  whiok  lita  sad  Parfs 

vgcibippod. 
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whose  r^ign  is  memorialized  by  tlio  following  absurd  legend,  wliich 
fonus  the  subject  of  various  sculptures  about  Madura. 

At  Kuruvaituri,  west  of  Madura,  a  rich  farmer  hod  twelve  sons, 
who  spent  their  time  in  various  sports,  and  especially  in  the  chase. 
They  one  day  attacked  a  wild  hog  and  his  progeny,  killed  some,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  the  vicinity  of  a  holy  sage  engaged  in  profound 
meditation.  Having  disturbed  the  abstraction  of  the  sage,  he  cursed 
them,  condenming  them  to  future  births  as  hogs  themselves.  On  their 
humiliation,  however,  and  earnest  prayers  for  forgiveness,  he  so  far 
modified  his  imprecation,  as  to  make  the  temporary  degradation  the 
means  of  future  honour  and  fame. 

The  twelve  youths  being  re-bom  in  porcine  forms,  lost  their  tender 
parents  by  the  spears  of  Baja  Ilajendra,  and  his  fellow  sportsmen, 
whilst  they  were  j'et  too  young  to  provide  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence. Their  pitiful  state  moved  the  compassion  of  Choka  Xayaka 
(Siva)  and  Minakshi  Anmian,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  forest 
during  the  chase,  and  they  determined  to  act  as  the  parents  of  the 
porkers.  Minakshi  officiated  as  their  nurse,  in  which  character  figures 
of  her  occur,  and  Choka  Nayaka  as  their  tutor.  One  effect  of  this 
divine  nutrition  was  to  humanise  their  bodies,  so  that  they  became 
men  with  the  heads  of  pigs,  in  which  combination  their  statues  are 
sculptured.  Another  consequence  of  their  fortunate  destiny  was 
their  deriving  from  their  preceptor  profound  acquaintance  with  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters,  and  their  consequent  advancement  to  the  minis- 
terial administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pandya  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Haja  Ilajendra  is  followed  by  an  interval  which  is 
imperfectly  filled  up  in  most  of  the  authorities  by  a  mere  string  of 
names.  Taking  some  20  or  24  princes  at  an  average  reign  of  20 
years,  wc  come  to  the  2d  century^  or  the  period  of  Yamsa  Sekhara's 

accession. 

At  whatever  period  it  may  have  occurred,  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  some  political  disorganization  of  the  Pandya  kingdom! 
as  the  difTerent  authorities  concur  in  considering  him  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty.  He  is  represented  as  having  built  the  fort  and 
palace  of  Madura,*  as  well  as  various  temples  and  public  bi 
and  as  having  restored  or  enlarged  the  ancient  city. 


•  The  anoirnt  name  of  Maclum  is  Gorrkai  or  Korklii ;    Mathurm  niMns    "  _  „ 
TluTo  id  a  cdubrutcd  pluco  of  thu  same  name  in  N.  India,  tho  accae  of  Krialua's  ad 

turos. 
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The  reign  of  Vamsa  Sek'hara  wa«  al»o  distinguiahed  by  an  event 
which  led  to  important  conBccjuences  to  the  literature  of  the  Penin- 
Kulu,  and  which  is  one  reason  for  placing  his  reign  in*  the  earlier  ages 
c»f  our  era.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Madura,  for  the 
cultivation,  it  would  apjx»ar,  of  literature  and  the  Tamil  langimge; 
it  was  completed  in  the  time  of  the  next  prince  Vamsa  Churikmani. 

Tlie  professors  of  the  Madura  college  were  at  first  forty -eight  in 
number,  called  the  mmjaitur,  or  assembly.  The  chief  of  these  were 
Narukira,  Bana,  and  Kapila,  of  whom  no  works  remain.  They  re- 
ceived instructions  in  the  Sutras,  or  rules,  of  the  Dravida  language,  it 
is  8:1  id,  from  the  god  Siva  himself,  who  appeared  amongst  them  as  the 
forty- ninth  professor,  and  enabled  them  to  expound  and  propagate  the 
primitive  institutes  of  the  language,  which  are  invariably  attributed 
to  the  Muni  Agastya.  The  cultivation  of  the  Tamil  language,  is  sup- 
]>osiHl  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  have  preceded  that  of  Sanskrit  in  the  south  ; 
and  this  would  be  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  early  existence  of 
the  sangattar,  for  it  could  not  have  been  long  after  the  Christian  era 
that  the  fables  of  northern  India  were  domesticated  in  the  Peninsula. 
However,  the  opinion  evidently  i«  correct  only  within  certain  limits. 
The  Sanskrit  language,  in  prayers,  h^-mns,  and  legends,  must  have 
accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  Saiva  faith  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian  era,  and  must  have  been  cidtivated  as  far  as  it  was  connecte<l  with 
rtiufion.  Its  profane  literature,  and  even  its  Puranic  mytholog}'.  may 
have  subecKjuently  become  object*  of  study  ;  and  they  apparently  su- 
IH-rsedcd  the  cidtivation  of  the  Native  tongue,  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
ccntur\-  after  Christianitv,  when  its  revival  was  effected. 

Tlie  prominent  figure  which  Agastya  aasumce  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  south  of  India  attaches  an  interest  as  to  the  date  of  his  exitt- 
vucv.  There  is  an  Agastya  named  in  the  Aranya  Condum  of  the 
li'tmatjaiui,  the  oldest  Work  after  the  Vedas  perhaps  in  the  Sanskrit 
bnguage.  His  migration  to  the  south  is  detailed  and  he  was  proba- 
bly a  chief  agent  in  diffusing  the  worship  of  Siva  in  the  Dekhun.  But 
this  remote  date  precludes  the  probobility  of  his  being  the  first  Tamil 
teacher.  The  works  now  known  as  Agastya's  are  probably  those  of 
another  individual  of  a  later  period,  these  works  consist  of  grammati- 
cal  aphoHsmn  or  instituto^,  poems  in  praise  of  Siva,  and  the  medidU 
work  so  well  known  among  learned  Vytians,  viz.  the  *•  Vydya  Ango* 
ni.*'  His  grammar  in  lo9t,  owing  it  is  said  to  a  curse  denounced  by 
his  disciple  Tolcapiem. 
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From  the  reigii  of  Vamsa  Sek'hara  a  long  uiunteresting  period 
elapses.  Ilis  ISth  successor  Arimerdana  is  celebrated  for  his  Minis- 
ter Manckya-vasaka  who  was  especially  instrumental  in  re-c^tablifih- 
ing  tlie  Siva  sect  and  expelling  the  Buddhas.  This  minister  and  his 
wonders  are  recorded  in  Sonnerat's  yoyages. 

His  literary  works  are  the  Tiru-vasagam  and  Tiru-cbittam-bala- 
kavi,  both  famous  poems  in  praise  of  Siva.  The  scene  of  his  contests 
with  the  Buddhas  was  at  the  temple  of  Chellumbrum;  thej  it  is 
said  were  converted. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  abolition  of  the  Sangaiiar :  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  as  follows  : 

A  candidate  for  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  professors,  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  TiruTullavery  a  pariah  priest  of  Mybqpoor  (St. 
Thome)  and  the  author  of  a  well  known  ethical  poem  called  the  CnisL 
The  learned  professors  were  highly  indignant  at  his  prcsnmption,  bot» 
as  he  was  patronized  by  the  Rajah  they  were  compelled  to  giTe  his 
book  at  least  a  trial.  For  this  purpose  it  was  to  find  a  jdaoe  for  it- 
self, upon  the  marvellous  bench,  which  the  professors  took  care  to  oc- 
cupy fully.  To  their  astonishment,  howoTer,  the  bench  extended  it- 
self to  receive  the  work,  and  the  book  itself  commenoing  to  expand, 
spread  out  so  as  to  thrust  all  otlier  occupants  from  the  bench.  The 
liajah  and  the  people  of  Madura  witnessed  the  scone>  and  enjoyed  the 
humiliation  of  the  sages ;  and  the  professors  were  so  sensible  of  their 
disgrace,  that,  unable  to  survive  it,  they  issued  forthi  and  all  drown- 
ed themselves  in  a  neighbouring  pool.  In  consequence  the  establish- 
ment was  abandoned.  If  we  regard  this  story  as  an  allegorioal  aoooont 
of  a  literary  revolution,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  The 
first  professors  of  the  college  were  eminent  in  Tamil  oomposition,  for 
the  cultivutlon  of  which  the  institution  appears  to  have  been  founded. 
Tlie  nieiiibers,  however,  had  subsequently,  in  all  probability,  directed 
their  attention  more  to  Sanskrit  composition,  and  had,  at  all  eventSi 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  Native  literature.  That  the  latter 
was  tlie  case,  is  evident  from  the  remark  of  the  poetess  Acayar,  that 
the  old  Tamil  was  better  than  the  new  ;  indicating  that,  even  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  dialect  had  been  so  far  neglected  as  to  have  become 
partially  obsolete.  With  TimvuUaver,  however,  circumstance* changed. 
The  new  system  was  subverted,  and  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the 
study  of  Tamil,  which  produced,  in  tho  course  of  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  Pandya  and  Cholu  kingdoms,  a  number  of  the  most  classicsl  writers 
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in  the  Tamil  tongue ;  among  whom  were  Avayar,  and  Kamben  the 
translator  of  the  Kamayanum. 

The  date  at  which  the  subversion  of  the  college  occurred,  is  not 
known.  Professor  Wilson  considers  that  it  was  somewhere  between 
the  6th  and  0th  centuries.  Tlio  tradition  that  Teruvullaver  and 
Avayar  were  brother  and  sister  is  entirely  fabulous. 

From  the  contents  of  the  ''  Cural/'  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
their  author  was  not  a  very  orthodox  member  of  the  Hindoo  faith. 
He  appears  to  have  advocated  moral  duties  and  practical  virtues  above 
ceremonial  observances  and  speculative  devotion,  and  so  far  trespassed 
upon  the  strict  law.  By  his  allusions  to  the  heaven  of  Indra,  and  to 
various  parts  of  the  regidar  Pantheon,  as  well  as  the  respect  he  in- 
cidcates  to  Brahmins  and  ^Vscetics,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  Beceder  or  a  sectary.  How  far,  therefore,  he  contributed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Jain,  or  Buddha  faith,  into  the  Madura  monarchy 
may  be  doubted,  although  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrines  was  calculated 
to  undermine  the  Brahminical  system.  At  any  rate,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  kings  of  Madura  had  adopted  sectarian  principles,  and  that  K(kna 
Pandyan  who  reigned  in  the  9th  centur}',  was  a  follower  of  the  Sa- 
manal  doctrines,  intending  by  those  the  Jain  faith  ;  although  the 
tonn  will  apply  also  to  that  of  Buddha,  with  which  there  is  equal  rea* 
son  to  identify  it. 

Some  traditions  assert  that  this  heresy  was  introduced  from  Ceylon. 
In  that  COM}  it  was  the  faith  of  the  BmUhan,     The  same  also  aver, 
that  whi'U  the  heretics  wore  baniMhed  they  were  exiled  to  that  inland, 
a  U'^'nd  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.     On  the  other  hand  the 
i'xpulMon  of  the  Buddhos  from  India  apix^ars  to  have  been  the  work 
of  earlier  jxTiods,  whiliit  the  remaining  records  of  the  kings  of  Ilftm- 
(hi.  and  the  Belal  princ<^,  show  that  in  Mysore  the  Jain  religion  was 
( ntttblinhiKl  at   this  period  ;    and  at   Madura,    the  first  converts  of 
Gnyana  Samandar  are  usually  considered  to  have  been  Jaina  authors. 
Wi»  mar,  thert»fore,  consent  to  call  the  religion  of  K&na  Pandyan, 
Jaiun  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  neither  Jaina  nor  Buddha 
doctrines  ever  gained  an  extensive  footing  in  the  southern  diviidona 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  have  maintained  from  the  earliest  to  tke 
btest  periods  an  undeviating  fidelity  to  the  worship  of  Siva  and  the 
Lingum. 

K(kna  (or  Qoona)  Pandya  wwt  married  to  Yani  Daewaai,  tlie  dtogh- 
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fcr  of  the  Chola  Raja,  who  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Sira.     She 
invited  Gnvaua  Samandar,  a  famous  teacher  of  her  sect,  to  Madura, 
and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  gaiuing  for  him  the  countenance 
of  the  Raja  EClna,  who  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which  resisted  the 
drugs  and  spells  of  his  Jaina  priests.     Guyana  Samandar  undertook 
his  cure,  engaging  to  make  his  success  a  test  of  the  superiority  of  his 
religion.     His  opponents  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  the  medical 
skill  of  the  Saiva  surpassing  their  expectations,  they  found  them- 
selves vanished.     Attributing  the  success  of  Guyana  Samandar  to 
magic,  they  proposed  other  tests,  to  which  he  readily  agreed.  Leaves, 
with  the  sacred  texts  of  their  respective  parties,  were  thrown  into  the 
Yigay  river,  under  a  stipulation  that  the  sect  should  triumph  whose 
mantra  floated  upwards  against  the  current.     The  Saiva  charm  pre- 
vailed :    it  ascended  the  river  to  a  place  called  Tiruvedaka,  where 
Siva,  in  the  form  of  an  old  man,  took  it  out  of  the  water,  and  brought 
it  back  to    Guyana   Samandar.    In   commemoration   of  the  event, 
a  city  was  founded  on  the  spot  to  which  the  leaf  was  borne,  and  a 
temple  was  erected  by  the  king  to  Tiruvedaka  Nat'h.     The  Samanal 
were  persecuted  and  hanged,  or  banished,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand.     Kuna  Fandyan,  who  before  his  conversion  was  deformed, 
as  his  name  implies  (K&na,  meaning  '^  hunch-backed,'')  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  initiatory  mantra  of  the  Saiva  faith,  than  he  became  erect 
and  straight,   and  thcnccforl]i  assumed  the  name  of  Soondra,  (the 
"  handsome")  Pandyan,  Gnayana  Samandar  was  established  as  the 
chief  pontiff  of  tho  religious  faith  which  he  had  restored :  and  he 
seems  to  have  instituted  a  peculiar  hierarchy  which  still  subsists,  several 
convents  being  found  in  the  south  of  India  tenanted  by  Brahnuurharis, 
or  CiT^nobites,  of  the  Saiva  persuasion,  whose  spiritual  head  bears  the 
hereditary  title  of  "  Guyana  Siva  Achari."    Colonel  Wilks  identifies 
these  with  the  Pandarams  or  Janganias ;  but  this  is  questionable. 
During  the  following  (0th  and  10th)  centuries  tho  Chola  kings  of 
Tanjorc  extended  their  power  througli  a  great  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  ovcrsliadowed  the  ancient  splendour  of  tho  Pandya  king- 
dom. About  the  end  of  the  10th  centurv  the  town  of  Madura  was  con- 
sumcd  by  fire  :  the  king  and  all  his  family  perished,  and  the  Pandya 
dynasty  was  destroyed.* 


•  ATH)ut  the  yoar  1040  A.  D.  Adi  Vira  rnndynn  roifniod.  IIo  waj  i  litemr  priaet  sad 
honir-  of  his  ai»lu»riains  an?  in  oommi>a  circulation  in  a  small  collection  called  Vetty  VcfksT 
— (Oiicnt.  MSS.  by  Taylor,  II.  21.) 
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A  long  anari'hy  ensued,  during  which,  as  appears  by  extant  in- 
scriptioni*,  the  lU'Iulu  raec  of  Mysore  superseded  Chohi  influence,  and 
the  kln«>s  of  Madura  became  their  tributaries. 

The  first  Mahoiue<lan  anny  that  crossed  the  Kistna  (according  to 
Soottj  was  led  by  Kafur  or  Malek  Naib  in  I'Ul,  who  carried  his 
conquests  as  far  as  Ramisseram.  In  1374  Mujahid  Shah  overran  tho 
countries  between  Yijayanuggur  and  Capo  Comorin  :  these  invasions 
swept  down  the  ilysorc  dynasty.  Tho  Mahomedans  did  not  remain 
in  the  south  ;  and  shortly  after  tho  middle  of  the  14th  century  tho 
Pandya  kingdom  became  tributary  to  the  Ilayer  of  Yijayanuggur,  but 
ruled  by  descendants  of  the  old  Tamil  race,  whose  authority  was  nmch 
slighted  by  the  iK*tty  independent  chiefs,  ancestors  of  many  of  tho 
presi'ut  **  Poli;^rs."  After  sixteen  kings  had  thus  ingloriously  n-ign- 
ed,  the  17th,  Chundra  Cumara,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Chola  king 
ol  Tanjort*  who  also  was  a  tributary  of  Yijayanuggur.  The  Madura 
prinee  applied  to  his  sujierior  Krishna  Ilayer  of  Yijayanuggur  for  aid, 
and  X'njiima  Naih  Wiis  sent  to  his  assistance  :  he  soon  defeated  tho 
Chola  force,  but  himself  assumed  tho  independent  Government  of 
Madura.  Tliis  usuq>ation  was  not  recognised  by  Kristiui  Ilayer,  but 
on  Nagania's  death  he  permitted  the  installation  of  his  son  Yisvanada 
Naik  as  king,  and  thus  commencc^d  the  dynasty  of  the  Mwittra  Nuikt, 
Thin  was  alnmt  A.  1>.  1  IJO. 

Vt-sranntlii  Xtnk  s4)oii  put  forth  his  energy  ;  nor  was  he  likely  t<i  l>o 
<li«*turlMKl  by  Ins  Yijay.muggur  lonl.  who  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  rivalr)*  with  the  iKicanec  dynasty  of  Ihn'japoor.  He  enfonnxl 
the  erviioii  of  Tri(:hino|N)ly  fnun  the  Cliola  Ilajah,  and  built  a  fort  there, 
lb'  thill  (liriHtiHl  his  attention  to  the  Tinnevelly  district,  and  distri- 
butinl  the  de{>opulatiHl  |K>rtions  to  his  northern  followers  of  the  Totier 
east*'.  These  were  tht»  pn)gi'nitors  of  many  of  tho  **  Polfjam.**  IIo 
dii-fl  alH-^ut  A.  1).  14'i7. 

After  him  his  S4»n  Ptrtt  Krinhmtixt  Xnil   extendtxl  bis  authoritv  to 

the  MUith  and  enlargi*<l  Tinnevelly      He  died  about  A.  I).  14iSH.    The 

next  king  was  Pum  rttt't^Hi  Xaik,    He  founded  various  t4inpli^  and 

cntlowwl  religious  establishments.     He  died  about  A.  D.  VAo.    Peria 

Vi-^  rapa   Naik's  three   sons   followed   him  in  succestion  and  then  a 

mplu'W  nanutl  MiH,t,n$  KrmhmijHi  Xaik  in  whoso  reign  tho  inde|»en« 

drncf  of  the  Kuninad  ehief  was  acknowledginl  and   the  title  Si*tu-paii 

U  hIowimI.     Mooioo  Krishuapa  Nuik  dietl  about  A.  1).  1(K>0  and  waa 

^uvcwdwl  by    I'm^tjHi  A'dfX  in  whose  time  Triclunopoly  wa«  fint  at- 
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tachcd  (according  to  some)  to  Madura.  Tlie  Tanjore  king  having  cx- 
cliangcd  it  for  Vellum.  lie  died  about  A.  D.  1623  and  waa  succeeded 
by  the  celebrated  Teroomala  Naik  whose  reign  was  long  and  flourish- 
ing. The  public  edifices  erected  during  his  sovereignty  furnish  proofs 
of  his  wealth  and  magnificence. 

Although  the  fortress  of  Trichinopoly  was  the  chief  stronghold  of 
the  kingdom  of  Madura,  the  city  of  Madura  appears  to  have  been  the 

favourite  of  Tirumalla  Naik. 

The  reign  of  this  king  lasted  till  about  A.   D.   1660   or  1662, 
and  it  must  have  been  in  the  early  period  of  his  sovereignty  (about 
1G24)  that  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  under  Robert  dc  Nobili  founded  the 
]Mission ;  being  supported  by  the  college  "  de  propaganda  fide"  of 
Rome  founded  in  1622  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.     Tiramalla  Kaik  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Virrapa,  a  prince  of  an  effeminate  and  indolent 
disposition  ;  who,  accordingly,  was  uiiable  to  repress  the  incurBioiis 
of  the  Mysoreans,  under  so  active  a  prince  as  Kanti  Ddva  Nana  Raj. 
They  took  scvend  places  in  the  western  districts,  during  this  reign, 
from  the  Madura  kingdom. 

Chohamitli  Naik  succeeded  his  father  about  A.  D.  1670 ;  he  was  a 
prince  of  some  conduct  and  enterprise,  and  rendered  himself  formida- 
ble to  all  his  neighbours.  lie  first  turned  his  arms  against  Yijaya 
Raghava,  king  of  Tunjore  ;  whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  taking  pri- 
soner his  ally  Suryu  Deva  the  Setupati,  and  assisting  Kilavcn,  the 
cousin  of  the  captive  prince,  to  become  master  of  Banmad.  He  then 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ifysorc,  expecting  to  reduce  it  under  his  au- 
thority, but  the  events  of  the  war  were  the  reverse  of  his  expectations, 
and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  government  of  Madura. 

Clienganial  Das,  the  son  of  the  late  king  of  Tanjore,  had  made  his 
escape  from  the  fort  of  Trichinopoly,  where  he  had  been  confined. 
This  was  cilbcted  with  the  aid  of  Rustam  Khan,  a  Mahomedan  chief, 
who  had  been  a  favorite  of  Chokanath,  and  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison under  tlie  orders  of  Mudala  Rudra  Naik,  the  brother  of  Choka- 
natli ;  un  extravagant  and  indolent  prince,  who  lavished  on  his  per- 
sonal gratitications  the  sums  destined  for  the  pay  of  the  troopa 
Taking  advantage  of  their  discontent,  Rustam  Khan  liberated  him- 
Holf  from  all  controul,  and  made  himself  master  of  Trichinopolj.  The 
Raja  nl'  Mysore  took  the  part  of  Chenganial  Dils,  and  invaded  Ma- 
dura. Tn  this  state,  Chc)kanath  found  some  difliculty  in  preeerring 
ihc  shadow  (»f  liis  former  i)owcr,  and  was  even  kept  a  priaoner  by 
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Rustum  Khan.  His  cncmiofl  retained  the  8ui)eriority  for  a  considor- 
uble  period,  the  Mysoreans  occupying  even  the  capital  Madura,  it  i8 
said,  for  three  years.  It  was  probably  to  purchase  their  retreat  that 
C'hokanath  ccxled  to  Mysore  the  districts  of  Errode  and  Darapoorara. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  enemies,  and  being 
vigorously  reinforced  by  Kelaren  Setnpati,  of  Ramnad,  ho  next  dis- 
])er8ed  the  troops  of  Chengamal  Das,  and  re-occupied  Tanjore  about 
A.  1).  1(>75.  He  finally  recovered  Trichinopoly  from  H(istum  Khan, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  defence  ;  and  Chokanath  remained  in  the  tran- 
quil {KMsession  of  his  patrimonial  possessions.  Ho  soon,  however, 
lo8t  hii)  acquisitions  in  Tanjore,  the  fugitive  prince,  Chengamal  D&s, 
having  recourse  to  the  Mahratta  chief  Ekojee,  half-brother  of  Sceva- 
jee,  for  assiiitance.  Ekojee  was  then  the  commandant  of  Bangalore, 
Oii  an  officer  of  tlio  IkHJapoor  government.  He  marched  to  the  south- 
ward, expelled  the  Madura  forces,  and  finally  seized  on  Tanjore  for 
himself.     The  present  pensioned  Rajah  is  his  descendant. 

Chokanath  Naik  died  about  A.  D.  1G87,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
v)n,  Rnmjti  Krishna  Mootoo  Veerapa,  who  died  about  1(>04,  leaving  his 
wile  pregnant  with  a  son,  afterwards  named  Vijaya  Ramjn  Chokanath 
Naik.  During  his  minority  the  regency  was  exercised  by  Mangamil, 
the  grandmother,  (widow  of  Chokanath  Naik),  a  woman  of  great  \$k' 
Kntj<  and  manly  spirit.  One  account  describes  her  as  pri'^crving  her 
authority  until  171*J,  but  another  states,  that  when  the  prince  was 
t!iirt<K*n  years  of  age,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  Kasturi  Ranjya, 
excitiHl  an  opposition  to  her  which  ended  in  his  seiaing  the  reins  of 
gijvi»niment.  ancl  in  her  imprisiHiment  until  her  death,  about  A.  D. 

Tlie  rt'igii  of  Vijaya  Ilanga  (*hokanath  Naik  was  nut  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  event.  He  died  in  17'U,*  leaving  no  child;  he 
wa.H,  therefore*,  HucccHnled  by  his  wife,  Mimtkuhi  Ainnuil^  who  adopted 
N'ijaya  Kumara,  the  son  of  Dhangaru  Trimal  Naik,  a  descrnd^mt  in  a 
direit  line  from  u  younger  son  of  Tirumalla  Naik,  Minakshi  Ammal 
Unng  Regent  during  Vijaya  Eumara's  minority.  Tlie  adoption  waa 
gt'UenJly  acceded  to*  by  the  ministers  and  men  in  autliority ;  but  it 
w.f<  disputed  by  the  young  man's  own  father,  Bhang4ru,  who  claimed 
thf  inheritance  to  the  throne,  and  his  claims  were  powerfully  sup- 
]¥»rt4Hl  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  his  years  and  rank.  The  par- 
tit'^  art*  de^Tibe<l  in  one  account  as  having  come  to  an  indecisive  en- 


•  Oime  Mji  17SS,  but  IV>fc«wir  WUmi  ynUrt  I7S1  m  b«l  siniiiOffM  bf  Katif^  M88* 
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gagcmcnt ;  but  it  is  admitted  Uiat  the  matter  was,  with  much  less 
l>olicy,  referred  to  Dost  Ali^  the  Nawaub  of  Arcot,  who  sent  his  son, 
>Subder  Ali^  and  Chimda  Sahib,  his  Dewan  and  son-in-law,*  with  an 
army  to  hear  and  decide  the  disputed  question.  The  cause  was  dis- 
cussed at  Trichinopoly,  and  the  general  bias  leaning  to  Bhanganx 
Tirumalla  Naik^  he  was  placed  on  the  throne,  presenting  three  lacs  of 
Rupees  to  his  Mohammedan  friends,  and  acknowledging  himself  the  tri- 
butary of  the  Kawaub  of  Arcot. 

The  same  means  that  had  secured  a  favorable  award  for  the  success- 
ful candidate,  were  now  employed  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  a  nuzzar  of  a  crore  of  llupces  it  is  said  prevailed  on  Chan- 
da  Sahib  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Eanee.  These  negotiations  be- 
coming known  to  Bhangaru  Naik,  he  quitted  Trichinopoly,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself  in  Madura  and  Tinnevelly ;  but  he  was  un- 
equal to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  princess,  aided  by  the  Mohammedan 
arms,  and,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  he  fled  to  Shevagnnga 
where  TVoodia  Taver  received  him  and  assigned  him  some  lands  for 
his  subsistence.  Tlie  zeal  which  Chanda  Sahib  had  displayed  in  be- 
half of  Miuakshi  Ammal,  and  the  success  with  which  it  had  been  at- 
tended were  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  as  well  as  gratitude ;  and 
it  was  luider  these  impressions  that  the  princess  granted  free  access  to 
the  citadel  of  Tricliinopoly  to  her  defenders.  The  further  precaution, 
however  was  taken,  of  exacting  an  oath  from  Chanda  Sahib,  that  he 
would  not  avail  himself  of  this  facility  to  the  detriment  of  his  ally. 
No  obstacle,  however,  was  likely  to  deter  this  ambitious  prince  from 
securing  a  post  of  such  importance  to  his  meditated  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement ;  and,  consequently,  in  despite  of  oathsf  and  protesta- 
tions, lio  presently  seize<l  upon  the  citadel  of  Trichinopoly,  and  threw 
Slinakshi  Ammal  into  prison,  where  overcome  by  shame  and  despair 
she  swallowed  poison  and  died,  thus  terminating  the  scries  of  the  Hin- 
doo sovereigns  of  the  Tandy  a  kingdom. 

Uliauguru,  with  his  son,  the  cause  of  these  dissensions,  continued 
sometime  under  the  protection  of  the  Shevagungji  Poligar.  They  and 
their  descendants  were  from  time  to  time  encouraged  by  thcNawaubs 
of  the  Carnatic  to  expect  restoration  to  the  possessions  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  but  there  is  no  ri'ason  to  suppose  such  hopes  were  ever  held 


*  \U'i  known  liv  tlu*  nruin*  «if  IlmMt  in  Pusl  Klmii. 
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out  lo  them  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  bore 
no  fruit.  Chanda  Sahib  it  is  said  ordered  the  son  of  Bhangaru  Naik 
to  be  brought  from  Vellikurchy  in  Shevagiinga,  and  installed  iu 
Madura,  but  Chunda  Sahib's  generals  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  master,  and  he  returned  again  into  private  life.  As  late  a^  1820 
the  great  grandson  of  Bhangaru  Naik  was  iu  Madras,  endeavouring 
to  obtain  pecuniary  assistance  from  Government.  Ilis  family  were 
then  at  Vellikurchy. 

Chunda  Sahib  in  the  same  year  that  he  possessed  himself  of  Tri- 
(•hin()iK)ly,  made  his  brother  Duda  Sahib,  (lovemor  of  Madura,  and 
Saduck  Sahib  his  other  brother.  Governor  of  Dindigul. 

In  1711,  the  then  Nawaub  of  the  Camatie,  (Subder  Ali),  jealous  of 
the  jrrowing  indo|)endence  of  his  brother-in-law,  induced  the  Mah- 
rattas  to  attack  Trichinopoly.  Chunda  Sahib's  two  brothers  both 
nmrchc<l  to  his  n'h'ef,  but  were  defeated  and  slain,  and  after  thrcxs 
ni<»nths  he  yielded  himself  prisoner  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  carried 
liiin  off  to  Sattara.  They,  however,  left  a  garrison  of  their  own  un- 
i]iT  Moniri  How  in  Trichinopoly,  and  continued  to  hold  it  till  1744, 
whvn  Nizam-ool-Mook  who  the  year  before  had  advant*ed  with  a  largo 
army  <»n  the  Camatie  to  put  it  in  order,  drove  the  Mahrattas  out  of 
Tri(hinc>iM>ly,  which  then  Inx'amc  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Car- 
natic,  under  the  new  Nawaub  Anwur-<)od-I)iH?n. 

In  17  IS,  the  French  ransomed  Chunda  Sahib  from  the  Mahrattas, 
and  he  H<jon  formtnl  means  to  make  his  way  again  to  the  Carnatic, 
>vlion'  he  t(K)k  part  witli  Mmizutfer  Jung,  grandson  of  Nizam-<K>1- 
MiH)lk.  and  who  was  then  disputing  the  Soubadarship  of  the  I>eccan, 
with  bin  uncle  Nazir  Jung.  In  17  ID,  Anwar-ood-l>eon  attackc^d  their 
e«»nibiiu'<l  forixi?  at  Amboor,  but  was  defeatcnl  after  a  severe  action  in 
vihich  he  was  killed. 

Afmizuffer  Jung  considered  this  victor)-  as  at  once  securing  his  posi- 
tion tm  Soubadar,  and  formerly  installed  his  ally  Chunda  Sahib,  Na- 
waub  of  the  Camatie.  Meanwhile  Mahomed  Ali,  the  son  of  Anwar- 
(Mxl-I)een,  had  He<l  to  Trichinojwly,  and  before  Chunda  Sahib  could 
invest  it,  the  rival  of  Moozuffer  Jung  had  entered  the  Camatie  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  force.  Mahomed  Ali  joined  his  standard,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  French,  (who  had  enten*d  vigorously  into  the 
eontc-^^t/  at  Gingix.'  in  1700,  ut  which  battle  Najtir  Jung  was  trvocher* 
uuaIv  lilain. 

Tike  French  proclaimed  Mooxuffer  Jung  Suubodor  of  the  Dooeon, 
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(though  he  was  killed  before  he  joined  his  sorereig^ty,  and  was  sue* 
ceedcd  by  Salabut  Jung,  a  bit)ther  of  Nazir  Jung),  and  Chonda  Sahib. 

Jfawaub  of  the  Carnatic. 

Mahomed  Ali  again  threw  himself  into  Trichinopoly,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  adhered  to  him,  though  Alltun  Slian, 
a  partizan  of  Chunda  Sahib,  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  garrLson  of 
Madura,  and  held  the  town  against  Mahomed  Ali.     In  the  earlj-  part 
of  1751,  Captain  Cope  from  Fort  St.  David,  was  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  storm  Madura.     The  following  year  (1752),  Allnm  Ehan 
was  killed  before  Trichinopoly  having  joined  Chunda  Sahib's  besiege 
ing  force.     In  the  same  year  Chunda  Sahib  was  deliyered  br  his 
French  allies  into  the  hands  of  the  Tanjoreans,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Mahomed  Ali  was  now  better  able  to  look  to  his  interests  in  the 
south,  and  deputed  his  brother  Malifuze  Khan  in  1755,  to  settle  the 
disturbances  in  the  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  districts,  in  which  duty 
he  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Heron  and  a  small  British  force,  and  by 
Mahomed  Issoof,  a  promising  soldier,  who  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Clive.*  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  Mahfuze 
Khan  with  the  rude  Culler  tribes,!  (Ormc  calls  them  CoUeries),  who 
under  a  race  of  wild  Poligar  chiefs  acknowledged  no  authority  ;  but 
within  the  year  they  were  brought  under  (nominally  at  least)  ;  Ma- 
dura surrendered,  and  !Xellicotta  the  stronghold  of  Cataboma  Ifaig, 
40  miles  south  of  Tinnevelly  was  stormed.  At  the  end  of  the  year. 
Colonel  Heron  and  his  force  were  re-called  to  Madras,  but  before  he 
got  out  of  the  country  received  a  severe  discomfiture  from  the  Colle- 
rics  in  the  Nattam  Pass.  !Muhfuzc  Khan  was  left  in  charge  of  Ma- 
dura and  Tinnevelly,  which  he  had  on  rent  for  a  lae  and  a  half  of 
Hupces  ;  a  sum  supposed  to  be  far  below  what  it  was  worth. 

T)ic  Foligars  of  the  south  quite  prevented  Mahfuze  Ehan  from  es- 
tablis)iing  any  govcrument,  and  Oio  adherents  of  Allum  Khan  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  confederacy  against  him,  in  which,  however,  Ca- 
taboma Naig  would  not  join.  In  ITofl,  ^lahfuzc  Khan  defeated  their 
forces  near  Tinnevellv,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mahomed  Isaoof  in 
some  measure  st^cured  his  authority.     Ihiring  this  period  the  Tondi- 


•  In  this  yi  nr  l7->->  ibr  My-*t»n'aiis  jiIjujmI  a  str<»n^  jrarrison  iu  Dindigiil  which  had  hem 
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mail  Poligar  when  obliged  to  act  at  all,  made  cause  with  Mahfuxc 
Khan,  or  rather  with  hia  British  supporters. 

At  this  time  the  Madras  Oovemment  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  Xuwaub  for  relieving  Mahfuze  Khan  of  his  charge,  and  trans- 
i'erring  the  rent  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  to  a  wealthy  Native  called 
by  Urme,  Moodelly,  who  was  invested  with  Civil  and  Criminal  juris- 
diction ;  Mahomed  Issoof  having  Military  charge. 

^luhfuzo  Khan  indignant  at  this  arrangement,  leagued  with  the  dis- 
contented Poligars;  and  taking  poMcssion  of  Madura,  proclaimed  him- 
self Governor  of  the  district.  lie  also  sought  an  alliance  with  Ilyder 
Ali,  then  rising  into  notice  as  a  Mysoroan  General,  and  who  had  a 
force  at  Dindigul. 

Captain  Calliaud  was  deputed  by  the  Madras  Oovemment  to  treat 
with  Mahfuze  Khan  but  failed.  lie  was  then  sent  with  a  Military 
force  against  Madura,  and  on  two  occasions  May  and  July  1757  was 
biaton  back  in  an  attempt  to  storm  ;  but  in  September  he  concluded 
a  negotiation  with  Mahfuze  Khan*s  Jemadars  who  were  left  in 
charge  of  Madura.  They  accepted  170,000  Bs.  which  they  demand- 
ed as  arrears  of  pay  due  by  Mahfuze  Khan,  and  Calliaud  took  pee- 
scH^iuu  of  Madura  the  very  day  the  Marquis  de  Soupires  landed  with 
his  arinumeut  as  Qovemor  of  Pondicherrj*.  In  October  Calliaud 
yviis  rcrallcxl  to  Trichinopoly,  and  Mahomed  Issoof  left  to  protect 
Madura.  It  was  at  this  time  that  llyder  Ali  made  a  dash  into  the 
Maihira  district  from  Dindigul  and  plundered  the  county ;  ho  was 
huwcvcr  gallantly  driven  out  by  Mahomed  Issoof. 

It  wa(i  now  evident  that  the  Moodelly  could  not  manage  his  districts, 
for  Mahfu/x*  Khan  had  his  adherents  in  all  quarters.  The  >'awaub 
again  endeavoun^  to  negotiate  with  him  but  failed  :  Mahomed  Issoof 
thereupon  attacked  him  and  his  Poligar  allies,  and  would  soon  hay« 
brought  the  country  under,  but  he  was  recalled  (April  1758)  to  Tri- 
chinopoly where  his  aid  was  much  needed  to  assist  Calliaud  against 
the  French. 

With  the  exception  of  the  forts  of  Madura  and  TinneTelly  whidi 
were  gallantly  held  by  our  faithful  sepoys,  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  anarchy,  and  many  of  the  chief  Poligars  set  up  for  them- 

In  \7'iO  the  Ooveniment  determined  to  rent  the  two  districts  to 
Mahomed  Issoof,  who  proceedcti  with  a  strong  force  to  establish  atttho- 
rity.    For  sereral  months  Mahfuie  Khan  and  the  Poligan  in  whow 
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hands  lie  was  a  tool,  succeeded  in  harrassing  the  new  Governor  ;  but 
in  1760  Mahfuzo  Khan  came  over  to  ^Mahomed  Issoof  ot  Tinncvelly, 
and  was  forwarded  on  to  his  brother  the  Nawaub  with  whom  he  was 
soon  reconciled. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Poligars,  especially  of  TinneTelly,  con- 
tinued their  depredations,  in  spite  of  Mahomed  Issoors  Tigilance  and 
determination ;  but  he  eventually  restored  order,  and  introduced 
a  system  of  equitable  Government  almost  without  a  parallel  among 
Native  rulers.  lie  was  not  however  able  to  pay  the  rent  for  which 
he  had  engaged,  with  much  punctuality,  and  he  was  averse  to  using 
the  means  which  most  renters  would  have  done.  In  1763  he  wbb  con- 
siderably in  arrears  and  the  Nawaub  and  the  English  Government 
whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served  were  determined  not  to  spare  him. 

[Mahomed  Issoof,  like  other  renters  of  India,  had  no  doubt  an  incli- 
nation to  withhold  if  possible  the  sum  which  he  engaged  to  pay  out 
of  the  taxes  which  he  was  empowered  to  collect :  and,  like  other  Go- 
vernors, contemplated,  it  is  probable,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
chance  of  independence.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the 
enemies  with  whom  he  had  as  yet  been  obliged  to  struggle,  and  who 
had  heretofore  rendered  the  coimtry  not  only  unproductive,  but  bur- 
densome, left  him  no  revenue  to  pay.  It  appears,  accordingly,  that 
none  had  ever  been  received.  For  this  failure,  the  Nawaub  and  the 
Company  now  proceeded  to  inflict  chastisement,  and  in  the  month  of 
August  17G3,  a  combined  army  of  Native  and  English  marched  to 
Madura.  Mahomed  Issoof  endeavoured  by  negotiation  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  among  the  English  whom  he  had  rendered  his  friends, 
to  ward  ofi*  the  blow.  But  when  he  found  these  efibrts  unavailing,  ho 
resolved  to  give  himself  the  chance  of  a  struggle  in  his  own  defence, 
lie  was  not  a  man  whose  subjugation  was  to  be  expected  at  an 
easy  price.  He  baillcd  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Nawaub  and  the  Ckimpa- 
ny,  till  the  month  of  October,  17Gi  ;  when  he  had  already  forced  them 
to  exi)end  a  million  sterling,  and  no  ordinary  quantity  of  English 
blood  ;  and  except  for  a  deed  of  treachery  which  placed  hia  person  in 
their  hands,  it  is  uncertain  how  far  he  might  have  prolonged  his  re- 
sistance. -tVmong  a  body  of  Frencli  troops  whom  he  had  received  from 
tlio  Riijah  of  Tan jore  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marchand,  by  whom 
hv  was  seized  and  delivered  to  his  enemies. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1703  having  put  an  end  to  French  inter- 
ference with  the  Nawaub's  atfuirs,  his  Carnatic  districts  were  left  in 
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tlie  hand  of  renters  ;  the  Poligars  of  the  south  Btill  continuing  to 
yield  but  a  very  imperfect  allegiance.  In  1781  soon  after  the  second 
war  with  Ilyder  had  commenced,  it  was  arranged  with  the  Nawaub 
who  was  quite  unable  to  perform  his  engagements,  to  assign  his  re- 
venues to  the  Company  for  a  period  of  live  years ;  one-sixth  of  tho 
proceeds  being  reserved  for  his  own  expenses.  The  Qovcmment  ac- 
cordingly appointed  their  own  Collectors. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  district  are  Dindigul  to  the  west,  Madura 
in  tho  centre,  and  the  great  Mara  war  Zemindaries  of  Ramnad  and 
Shevugtmga  which  formerly  composed  the  single  principality  of  Ilam- 
nud«  to  the  cast  and  south. 

The  southern  and  central  parts  of  Dindigul  are  mountainous,  con- 
taining the  lofty  range  fonnerly  called  the  Vurralia.  but  now  gene- 
nillv  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Pulnev  hills,  besides  other  lower 
ranges  and  some  lofty  isolated  rocks.  Enclosed  by  these  mountains  is 
a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley.  The  highest  table  land  on  the  Pul- 
nev range  is  about  6,000,  and  its  highest  Peak  7,000  feet  above  tho 
levi'l  of  the  sea  ;  but  this  elevated  portion  is  not  of  great  extent.  Tho 
^•nerul  level  is  bctwwn  4,0O0  and  5,000  feet.  Tlie  extent  of  the  Pul- 
nev range  is  ^  J  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
15  niik^.  The  western  and  northern  Talouks  of  Dindigul  composo 
part  of  a  very  extensive  plain  which  extends  into  the  Coimbatopo 
and  Salem  Districts.  Madura  Proper  is  undulating  and  hilly  to  tho 
north  ;  but  to  the  east  with  the  Ilamnad  and  Shevagunga  Zeminda- 
ricH  presi»nts  a  plain  reaching  to  the  sea. 

'Hh-  only  Rtreuni  in  Maduni  that  can  lx»  called  a  rim-  is  the  Vigay 
or  Vvjr»>*ir.  It  takes  its  rim»  in  tho  southern  corner  of  the  valley  of 
Diiulipil,  pursues  a  north-easterly  couph*  for  about  twenty  miles,  by 
>Oiic)i  time  it  has  obtaine<l  considerable  width  from  the  numeroits 
fntltT'*  amon^  them,  es|)ecially  the  Sooreleyar,  with  which  it  has  been 
»«iippli»Nl  ;  thence  it  b«'nds  for  about  twenty-five  miles  E.  by  N.  when 
it  tfik*  s  a  tuni  into  Madura  Proper,  and  passes  close  to  the  town  and 
tiowr^  in  a  S.  K.  c<Mirsi*  through  the  Zt*mindaries  of  Shevagunga  and 
Itamnad  to  the  s<*a,  where  it  disembogues  at  the  small  village  of 
Autancurray,  aAer  a  further  cK)urse  of  100  miles.  In  its  career,  how- 
ever, it  supplier  so  many  tanks,  one  of  which  (Ilasingamungalum),  it 
twcntv  miles  in  circumfen»nco.  that  if  the  frvshes  have  not  l)een  con* 
sidcrable,  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbtK],  or  diminished  to  the  smalloft 
stream,  before  it  retches  tho  anbouc/iHir. 

B  1 
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The  Vigay  haa  two  good  annlcuts  ;  the  Pcreannei  and  the  Chittan- 
nci.  The  Sooreleyar  stream  rises  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  valley 
of  Dindigul  from  the  western  mountains.  It  runs  parallel  to  the 
Vygay,  with  a  greater  body  of  water,  until  that  river  has  commenced 
its  inclination  to  the  north-east.  Here  the  Sooreleyar  fomis  a  junction 
with  the  Vygay,  and  the  latter  gives  its  name  to  the  united  stream. 

The  roads  in  this  district  are  numerous,  and  kept  in  suflEieiently  good 
repair  to  be  easily  traversed  by  carts,  of  which  there  are  many.  They 
are  broad,  well  marked  out,  and  many  of  them  furnished  with  avenues 
and  mile-stones.  The  principal  are  the  road  from  Madras  to  Quilon, 
of  which  81  miles  are  in  this  district,  and  another  which  extends 
from  the  Coimbatore  frontier  near  Darapoorum  by  Dindigul,  Madura 
and  Rumnad,  to  the  coast.  From  the  town  of  Aroopoocottah  an  ex- 
cellent road  is  under  construction  to  join  the  great  road  connecting  the 
cotton  growing  division  of  Tinncvelly  with  the  port  of  Tuticoreen. 

Tlie  soil  of  the  district  comprises  all  descriptions  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  primitive  rocks,  to  alluvial  deposits.  In  the  lyenpilly 
talook  to  the  extreme  west  and  south  of  the  district,  there  are  large 
tracts  of  the  black  soil  generally  known  as  the  "  black  cotton  sofl," 
on  which  the  indigenous  cotton  is  grown  in  large  quantities. 

The  soils  are  chiefly  rod,  silicious,  and  argillaceous  earths,  of  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  though  frequently  less,  lying  upon  gneiss 
rock.  The  following  arc  the  several  varieties  found  throughout  the 
district ;  1st,  carasel,  or  black  soil,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  which 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  paddy,  raggi, 
cholum  and  cotton  ;  2d,  puddoof/ai/,  a  mixture  of  black  and  red  earth, 
which  yields  two,  and  often  three  crops  in  the  year ;  3d«  nheraly  or 
deep  red  loam,  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  variouB  florts  of  dry 
grain,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants,  and  many 
6jx}cics  of  pulse  ;  4th,  mionu/,  or  sand,  which  is  much  esteemed  for 
cultivating  cumboo,  rape  seed,  and  horse  gram  ;  5th,  sAalarajf^  or  light 
red  stony  earth,  which  produces  castor-oil,  and  a  few  species  of  pulse ; 
0th,  shokuiiiy  white  argillaceous  earth,  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime  ;  in  this  soil,  cotton,  oil-nuts,  and  rape  seed  are  successfully  cul* 
tivalcd  ;  7th,  kftlhr,  black  argillaceous  earth,  in  which  cotton  grows 
best ;  811i,  vrjipclj  saline  earth,  from  which  the  inhabitants  extract  an 
impure  muriate  of  soda ;  0th,  rar  munnoOy  a  description  of  Fuller's 
cart)),  used  in  bleaching  and  washing,  which  contaios  imporo  carbo- 
nate  of  soda ;   10th,  c/tuuam-kit/,    or  common  limestonci  which  is 
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found  in  many  parta  ;  1 1th,  a  mixture  of  kiiller  and  r/^^W,  producing^ 
tt  white  chalk  found  only  in  small  quantities  at  certain  depths.  From 
tlie  general  sandy  or  ferruginous  nature  of  the  soil,  noxious  exhala- 
tions are  rare,  and  confined  to  particular  localities. 

The  chief  crops  of  the  district  are  paddy,  cotton  and  the  usual  dry 
grains.  The  Dindigul  division  produces  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  The 
Pulney  hills  supply  largo  quantities  of  garlic,  and  a  little  barley  and 
wheat.  The  chay  root  from  which  a  scarlet  dye  is  extracted  is  found 
along  the  coast. 

Of  domestic  animals  there  is  not  a  superabundance  in  Madura,  nor 
is  the  breed  of  any  of  them  of  a  superior  description.  Flocks  of  sheep 
are  in  request  for  manuring  land,  and  for  food,  but  are  not  very  nu- 
nuTous.  Horned  cattle  are  bred  in  the  north  and  west ;  but  to  an 
extent  inadetjuate  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  which  is  supplied  in 
part  from  the  neighbouring  district,  whence  large  droves  are  brought 
to  the  annual  fairs  at  Madura  and  Pulney  ;  and  for  pasturage  also  to 
the  Madura  talooks  adjoining  them. 

( H  wild  animals  elephants  are  to  be  found  on  the  hiUs  surrounding 
the  Dindigul  valley,  but  they  seldom  descend  into  the  plains ;  cheetahs 
ab^nind,  and  there  are  also  tigers,  bison,  bear,  the  elk,  spotted  deer  and 
jungU'  »hoop.  The  jackal  and  fox  are  numerous ;  of  game  birds  there 
is  no  want  of  wild  duck,  teal  and  sniiK*,  but  other  descriptions  aro 
s«arce. 


Madora* 
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The  capital  of  the  district  of  Madura  is  situated  in  Latitude  9*  60' 
North  ;  Ix)ngitude  7H'  12*  EoBi,  being  87  miles  south-west  of  Tri- 
chino|K>Iy. 

The  remains  of  Madura  comprise  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
fipiH'imens  of  Hindoo  architecture  now  extant.  The  palace  is  a  rast 
pile  of  a  very  anomalous  character,  the  Moslem  architectural  features 
blending  with  those  of  the  Hindoo.  Its  elevated  dome,  ninety  feet 
in  diameter,  was  going  rapidly  to  decay ;  but  the  Judges  who  bay« 
been  authorized  to  use  the  building  as  an  Adawlut,  have,  from  time  to 
time,  arrested  the  progress  of  ruin.  The  great  temple  with  its  spa- 
cious enclosures,  choultries,  and  colossal  porticoes,  (each  a  pyramid  of 
ten  itoriss),  cover  an  extent  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  town. 
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The  principal  streets  are  large  and  spacious,  many  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  brick  with  stone  foundations.  The  bazaar  is  well  sup- 
plied, and  good  water  is  procurable  in  the  town.  There  is  a  Jail,  and 
a  Civil  Hospital,  the  former  being  the  remains  of  one  of  the  old  gate- 
ways of  the  town  when  it  was  fortified. 

A  company  of  sepoys  are  usually  on  duty  at  Madura,  they  occupy 
huts  especially  erected  for  their  accommodation. 

There  is  a  Protestant  Church  and  School,  in  charge  of  an  English 
clcrg}Tnan  connected  with  the  "  Additional  Clergy  Society." 

This  town  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Blackbume,  who  lerelied 
the  rampart  and  ditch^  formed  new  and  wide  streets,  and  aold  the  rest 
of  the  recovered  groimd  in  lots.  He  also  built  a  market,  the  rent  of 
which  affords  an  annual  income  for  continuing  improyements. 

A  considerable  sum  has  been  lately  appropriated  from  the  pagoda 
fimds  for  building  an  aqueduct,  to  bring  water  from  the  Vigay  to 
cleanse  the  towTi. 

Tlic  climate  of  the  district  is  warm,  though  in  the  Dindigul  divi- 
sion less  so  than  in  Madura,  owing  to  its  greater  eleyation.  The 
mornings,  however,  are  everj^where  cool  and  refreshing.  The  district 
derives  its  supply  of  moisture  nearly  as  much  from  the  S.  W.  as  from 
the  N.  E.  monsoon.  At  the  end  of  April  there  is  generally  heavy  rain, 
and  again  in  July  or  August.  The  N.  E.  monsoon  is  often  very  scanty. 
The  sea-ports  in  Madura  are  but  small,  and  the  export  trade  is  con- 
iincd  chiefly  to  Ceylon.  It  consists  of  cloths  and  rice.  Ihe  importa 
are  chiefly  belet-nut.  The  export  duties  are  about  9,000  Rupees  a 
year,  and  the  import  10,000,  both  have  lately  increased. 

The  Society  for  the  I'ropagation  of  the  Gospel  have  a  Minion  sta- 
tion calle<l  Bethel,  at  a  place  called  Ammanaiknoor  between  Madura 
and  Diiuligul.  A  new  mission  house  has  been  built  at  Bethelj  on  a 
very  commanding  and  pleasant  situation  surrounded  by  hills.  There 
are  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls^  eight  catechists  and  eight  school 
masters,  with  145  cliildren  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  (JG5.  In  Madura  itself  there  is  in  connexion  with  this  Society 
u  church  and  a  small  number  of  iXative  christians.  The  ground  there 
is  well  occupied  by  the  American  missionaries.  In  connexion  with 
Ik'thel  there  is  a  viiy  interesting  and  promising  new  mission  on  the 
Pulucy  hilld,  under  the  mauugement  of  a  catechist. 
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Diodigul 

l8  the  chief  town  of  the  sub-division  of  the  Madura  district  known 
UH  Dindigul.  This  portion  of  countrj'  was  formerly  a  separate  pro- 
vince, though  originally  part  of  the  Madura  kingdom.  It  was  con- 
(luored  by  the  Mysore  Rajahs  in  1745  A.  D.,  and  taken  from  Tippoo 
by  the  British  in  1783,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1784.  It  was 
tiimlly  cedtnl  to  the  British  Government  by  the  treaty  with  Tippoo 
iSih  March  171)2.  It  is  entered  in  the  Schedule  as  Dindiguland  Pul- 
ncy,  two  tuUx)ks,  1)0,000  pagodas,  the  first  being  valued  at  80,000 
pagodas. 

Madura  Proper,  as  already  said,  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Na- 
waub  of  the  Camatic;  and  wa«  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  3l8t  July 
ISOl  along  with  the  whole  of  the  Caniatic. 

The  town  of  Dindigul  is  270  miles  from  Madras.  It  is  situated  in 
I>atitude  9'  50*,  and  longitude  78°  14\  in  the  middle  of  an  exten- 
sive plain,  measuring  29  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  30  miles  from 
iimt  to  west,  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains,  and 
i  Itvatc  d  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  tciwn  is  on  a  gentle  slojx} ;  its  length  from  north  to  south  being 
9^7  yanln,  and  its  breadth  from  cast  to  west  927  yards.  It  contains  near- 
ly 2,000  hou8<*>i,  and  r>,500  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  detachment  of 
tPKtps  ;  the  streets  are  wide,  the  houses  well  built,  and  the  bazaars 
{tlt'iitituUy  Hupplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Dindigul  are  the  Kodavar,  the  Maugeny, 
the  Vagachay.  the  Kul  and  the  Eiloor.  The  Kodavar  is  a  stream  of 
innniderable  magnitude,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  ^'crj'  det»p  and 
rapid  ;  it  riM-s  in  the  western  drain  of  hills,  and  running  north  easter- 
ly falls  into  the  (/uuverA* ;  there  are  numerous  villages  on  its  banks, 
witli  considerable  tracts  of  rice  ground  which  afford  two  crops  annually. 

Thr  Maugtrry  or  Mango  Nuddee,  rises  in  the  Nellahcottah  distriot, 
t<»  the  north wanl  of  the  souhh!  of  the  Koda%'en,  but  running  also  in 
the  same  direction,  falls  into  that  river  in  the  Toddv  Coomboo  talocdc. 
The  Vagachay  rises  alHo  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  and  running 
easterly  and  north-east,  crosses  the  Madura  and  Mutham  roads,  it 
then  divides  into  the  I^unganey  and  Mullipaddy  rivers,  which  intar- 
hiyci  the  plain  of  Dindigul,  and  bi*ing  joined  by  the  Kul  and  the 
Kiloor,  two  snuill  ntn^ams  which  rise  in  the  low  hilU  to  the  eastwaidf 
they  again  unite,  and  running  north  Adl  into  the  KodareiL 
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Besides  rivers,  there  are  in  the  district  3,517  tanks  and  10,577 
wells,  but  for  agricultural  purposes  the  inhabitants  depend  chiefly  on 
the  rains,  which,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  are  abundant,  and 
two  crops  of  dry  grain  are  not  un&equently  obtained  in  the  year. 

Both  rivers  and  tanks  contain  excellent  fish,  which  is  plentiful  in 
the  market  at  Dindigul,  the  best  kinds  are  large  Manel  or  sand-fish, 
besides  which  eels,  prawns,  and  various  descriptions  of  small  fish  are 
procurable. 

In  the  NeUahcottah  talook,  in  a  certain  well,  a  large  species  of 
cockle  or  muscle  is  found,  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  oyster,  having 
a  dark  brown  circled  shell,  with  a  bright  pearly  inside ;  it  is  con- 
sidered wholesome  as  food,  and  it  is  likewise  said  to  produce  pearls. 
The  ponds  and  tanks  become  dried  up  during  the  hot  season,  but  the 
wells  contain  water  throughout  the  year. 

Many  medicinal  plants  are  also  produced  in  this  district,  amongst 
which  are  cheyrefta^  castor-oil,  croton,  sarsaparilla,  and  senna,  the  last 
being  equal  to  that  brought  from  Egypt. 

The  soil  consists  of  grey  and  dark  ferruginous  earth,  lying  upon 
gneiss,  which  in  some  places  has  decayed  into  a  light  grey  soft  stone, 
easily  dug  by  a  pickaxe  or  spade  ;  on  the  side  of  wells,  some  of  which 
are  deep,  the  soil  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  about  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  rock  is  veined  with  felspar,  and  sometimes  with  a 
soft  stratum  of  clay. 

The  water  round  Dindigul  is  good  ;  but  that  preferred  for  drinking 
is  obtained  from  the  Brahmin's  hotcn'e,  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
or  from  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  which  is  filled  by  the 
rains ;  tliis  water,  when  filtered,  is  remarkably  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  fortified  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  is  a  very  remark- 
able wedge-shaped  mass  of  gneiss,  veined  with  felspar,  being  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  all  parts  of  the  plain  ;  the  strata  at  its  summit 
dip  at  about  an  angle  of  75^,  and  lower  down  become  exceedingly 
tortuous ;  nodules  or  irregular  shaped  masses  of  felspar  three  or 
four  vards  in  circumference  are  here  and  there  imbedded  in  it : 
and  in  some  fragments  detached  from  the  southern  side  garnets  have 
been  found.  Tlie  rook  is  about  400  feet  in  length  and  300  feet  in 
broadtl),  and  its  height  by  barometrical  measurement  has  been 
tuined  to  be  280  feet,  it  is  perfectly  bare  of  vegetation,  with  the 
ceptiou  of  a  few  patches  of  scanty  soil  in  the  upper  fort,  in  which 
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some  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  grow,  the  ascent  is  on  the  eastern  side 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  other  sides  being  perpendicular. 

Xcar  the  summit  there  is  a  well  of  groat  depth,  popularly  reputed 
to  be  unfathomable,  the  water  of  which  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  might 
eaiiily  be  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  toi^Ti ;  it  would  afford  a  constant 
supply,  though  perhaps  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  po« 

pulution. 

Some  silks  and  muslins  are  manufactured  in  the  to^m  of  Dindigul, 
and  excellent  black  and  white  cumblies  are  made  by  the  women,  from 
the  carumba  wool,  which  is  abundant ;  coarse  cotton  cloths  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, are  also  made  in  several  villages.  At  Gootum  and  Kullum- 
I>etty,  in)n  was  formerly  manufactured  upon  an  extensive  scale,  but 
the  establishments  at  which  the  ore  Wiis  melted  are  gone  to  decay, 
niid  it  Is  now  only  produced  in  a  limited  quantity  in  some  villages 
fn)!n  ferruginous  earth.  Paper  is  also  manufactured,  and  implements 
of  huhlnindry,  and  utensils  for  household  puqx)8es,  are  made  in  every 
villa;;e. 

The  military  line**  are  situated  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
town,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  slope,  they  are  well  drained,  and 
ahvay.s  dry  and  clean.  The  pettuh  is  a  clean  and  neatly  built  Native 
town,  particularly  the  princij>al  bazaar,  which  is  lined  on  both  sides 
with  triH'S. 

A  ^mall  {Kipulation  of  Native  christians,  (a  branch  of  the  Malabar 
lioinun  Cutholics),  res^ides  here,  and  inhabit  a  particular  quarter  of 
Xho  town,  where  their  houses  are  distinguished  by  a  little  cross  at  the 
top.  They  have  a  small  place  of  worship  south  of  the  town,  where 
in  1^28  the  c»fficiating  priest  was  a  Native  of  Malabar,  subordinate  to 
till'  Di^hop  of  C'annanore.  The  totxd  number  of  this  persuasion  within 
xhr  province  is  said  to  be  about  8,000. 

The  Cutcherr)'  and  Collector's  bungalow  are  situated  about  a  quar- 
ter (»f  a  mile  from  the  town,  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  plain.  The 
oiiicers*  bungalows  lie  between  the  town  and  Cutcherr}',  upon  either 
side  of  the  Trichino{)oly  road,  placed  in  good  compounds  enclosed 
with  fHphorbiHm,  or  aloe  hedges ;  the  teak,  tamarind,  and  variotis 
trei*s  and  shrubs  are  cultivated,  and  give  an  ornamental  appearance 
to  the  town,  and  to  the  comi)ounds  in  particular. 

Good  water  is  every  where  abundant,  but  it  has  been  obserred  in 
the  hot  season,  when  the  weUs  and  tanks  are  Tory  low ;  that  amongst 
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the  sepoys  and  Natives  of  the  town,  who  prefer  rain  water,  guinea 
worm  IS  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Fever  prevails  amongst  the  troops  more  or  less  throughout  the  year, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  appears  to  arise  principally  firom  ex- 
posure to  the  night  air  when  on  guard,  as  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  men  are  more  rarely  attacked ;  amongst  the  inhabitants,  fever  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  hot  weather. 

The  hospital  at  Dindigul  is  appropriated  for  the  sick  of  the  garrison 
and  the  sub-collector's  cutcherry ;  but  the  villagers  sometimes  apply  for 
admission  in  severe  cases,  and  a  considerable  number  of  themalso  receive 
medicines  as  out-patients.  The  hospital  is  well  situated  in  a  compound 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  lines,  it  is  very  airy  and  commodi- 
ous, and  capable  of  containing  50  beds.     It  has  a  surgery,  cook  room, 
quarters  for  an  assistant  apothecary,  dead  house,  guard  room,  &c.,  all 
in  good  order. 


RamlMeram  or  Ram^iweram. 

An  island  on  the  coast  of  Kamnad,  situated  between  Ceylon  and 
the  continent  of  India,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  narrow 
Strait  called  the  Paumben  Channel.  A  ridge  of  rocks  called  Adam*s 
bridge  extends  east  of  the  island,  to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon  at 
Manar  about  80  miles.  It  lies  in  Latitude  9^  17'  North,  Longitude 
79^  21'  East. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  island  was  formerly  joined 
to  the  continent  of  India,  but  was  cut  off  from  the  main  land 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  by  the  sea  bursting  through  tlic 
chain  of  rocks  which  connected  them  together.  The  abrupt  manner 
in  which  I^oint  Ilamcn  on  the  coast  terminates,  and  its  geological 
formation  wliich  can  be  readily  traced  across  the  ridge  of  rocks  to 
the  island,  almost  confirms  the  supposition,  and  the  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  records  of  the  pagoda  at  Ram^serum,  which  state 
that  until  the  early  part  of  the  15th  centur}%  the  island  was  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  of  India,  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  that 
the  Swaniy  of  Ham<^serum  was  on  particidar  festivals  carried  to  a 
pagoda  wliieh  is  now  on  the  main  land. 

During  tlio  reign  of  Achoodapahnaig,  Itajah  of  Madura,  and  about 
tite  year  1 IHO,  a  small  breach  was  made  in  the  isthmus  by  a  Tible&t 
storm,  but  as  there  was  no  great  depth  of  water  in  it,  travellen 
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tiuutxl  to  (TOSS  on  foot  till  the  time  of  his  successor  Vissoovoradu 
Xui^,  when  tho  broach  was  much  enlarged  by  a  second  storm,  aritt 
since  that  period  everj'  succeeding  one  has  assisted  in  destroying  and 
romoving  the  materials  forming  the  dam. 

The  name  and  histor}'  of  Ilamt^scrum  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  Hindoo  mythology  ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  Natives  the  place 
is  considertnl  one  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  legend  to  which  the  island  owes 
its  reputation.     »Seethyeo  or  Sita  the  wife  of  Rama,  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,   bom  into  the  world  as  a  son  of  the  king  of  <>ude,  having 
Ihkii   torn  from  him  by  Ilavanan,  the  giant  king  of  Ceylon,  Rama 
inarehe<l  in  pursuit  of  the  offender,  attended  by  his  ally,  Scekireepan, 
an  incarnation  of  Indra,  and  king  of  the  innumerable  army  of  monkiee, 
whicli  he  bn)ught  to  the  aid  of  his  friend  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Ilanuman,  an  incarnation  of  Shiva,  bom  into  the  world  as  a 
H<»n  of  Ilayu  Hagawan.  god  of  the  wind,  by  a  princess  of  the  monkey 
r:ue.     When  the  allit^  reached  Dcviputtam  on  the  coast  opposite  to 
(\yh>n,  they  were  delayed  for  some  time  till  a  bridge  was  coustructed^ 
at  the  sugv^ention  and  with  the  consent  of  VAjru  Bhugawara,  god  of 
the  .H<»a,  to  tho  Mount  of  Kantamathana  at  Ram^serum,  and  from  thence 
to  (\  ylon       Pasning  over  this  bridge  the  invaders  were  completely 
>ittorioits.     So<*thy«H»  u*as   restore<l,   and   Ravanan   destroyed.      This 
t  v«*nt  is  the  subject  of  the  celebnite<l  j)oem,  the  Ramajranum.  Rut  the 
virtory  brought   with  it  a  difficulty.     Ra^^nan  was  of  the  race  of 
Hrahina.  and  the  conqu«»ring  Rama  trembled  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph 
at  thf  thoughts  of  b<*ing  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Piramakatti,  a  demon 
•  r  lury  whon4»  |)cculiar  office  it  was  to  p<»rwecute  those  by  whom  any  of 
til.'  r.iro  nt*  Hrahma  have  b<M?n  d«»strov<»<l.     Under  the  influence  of 
tin*?**-  ft-elingH   Rama  l)et*><»k  himself    to  the  Mount  Kantamathmna* 
\\\u  r\'  giithering  anmnd  him  his  warriors  and  sages  ho  took  couniel 
with  them  how  he  might  expiate  his  sin  in  killing  Ravanan. 

In  answer  they  advimxl  him  to  build  a  temple,  and  confine  Siva 
thiTf  by  Muntnis,  or  |>owerful  precatory  charms.  Rama,  in  accord- 
aiuf  with  their  udvie«»,  having  erected  a  temple,  directed  Ilanuman 
to  jF,)  to  Mount  KaihiA;!,  the  abode  of  Siva,  get  a  Siva  linga,  (a  stone 
pillar  womhipiHxl  by  the  Siviti**.  similar  to  the  Phallus  of  the  ancienta)» 
an<l  huAten  Imrk  In  fore  nr  at  the  aus]ncious  hour  for  de4licating  the 
t4  niph*.  At  this,  Ilanuman  as  quick  as  lightning,  jumping  from  tlie 
top  of  Kautumathana,  .sprung  up  to  Kailasa.     But  the  hour  for  dedi* 
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cation  being  at  liand,  and  Ilanuman  not  ha^'ing  returned  with  the 
Siva  Linga,  Ruma  and  hib  council  of  sages  induced  Seethj^ee  to  make 
a  Linga  by  pressing  and  moulding  the  white  sand  with  her  hand  into 
the  proper  ibmi ;  and  thus  they  were  able  to  establish  the  Lingiun  in 
the  temple,  and  finish  the  dedication  at  the  proper  hour. 

At  that  moment  Hanuman  returned  from  Kailasa,  with  a  Siva  Linga. 
llama  then  explained  to  him  the  necessity  he  had  been  under  of  dedi- 
cating the  temple  in  his  absence,  and  told  him  how  they  had  managed 
it  without  the  Jjiuga  which  he  had  brought.  On  hearing  this^  Hanu- 
man, greatly  diistressed,  urged  upon  Rama,  that  by  some  means,  the 
Linga  he  had  brought  from  Kailasa,  should  be  established  in  the  tem- 
ple and  the  presence  of  Siva  confined  to  it.  Then  said  Bama,  "  O 
Ilanuman,  be  not  in  despair,  be  comforted,  for  if  you  can  pull  up  and 
remove  the  Linga  that  is  already  fixed,  we  can  confine  Siva  in  the 
Linga  y^^^  have  brouglit,  and  fix  it  in  the  place  of  the  other— else 
what  can  we  do.*' 

Ilanuman,  at  this  with  great  rage  shook  the  Linga  with  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  pull  it  up ;  but  failing  in  this  he  coiled  his  tail  around 
the  liinga,  and  springing  from  the  earth  he  pulled  with  such  a  vio- 
lence and  force,  that  he  broke  liis  tail  and  fell  senseless.  The  Linga 
had  penetrated  downward  tlirough  the  three  worlds.  Rama  and  the 
others  bewailed  the  fate  of  Ilanuman,  who,  however,  by  the  favour  of 
Rama  revived  after  a  time. 

Then  Iswaran"^  and  Iswaree  apjx^ared  from  the  Linga  that  had  been 
consecrated,  and  said  '*  O  Rama,  whoever  visits  this  Linga  dedicated 
by  thee,  and  bathes  in  the  twenty-four  sacred  bathing  places,  they 
shall  be  free  from  sin,  and  shall,  as  their  reward  inherit  heaven." 
Having  said  this  they  disappeared  in  the  same  Linga.  Afterwards 
Rama  in  order  to  please  and  comfort  Ilanuman,  took  the  Linga  brought 
by  him,  cuiiiined  Siva  in  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  north  side  of  the 
one  which  had  already  been  placed  tliere,  observing  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  pilgrims  w)io  should  first  visit  that  Linga,  and  then  Rama- 
Linga,  should  obtain  bliss.  The  whole  congrcgationof  sages  who  were 
with  Ruma  at  the  time  of  the  dedication,  determined  that  the  spot 
where  the  temple  stood,  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  Ilamdserum, 
because  there  Rama  confined  the  presence  of  Iswaran  (Siva). 

AVhen  Rama  and  his  train  were  returning  to  their  kingdom  of 


*  rswnrcn  or  Kcswartn  uieaiis  the  Supreme  Lur<l.     It  ia  applied  to  Bnlmi|  Yillun 
and  Siva. 
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Oudc,  Vcpooehanan,  who  was  appointed  by  Rama  to  rule  in  Raranan's 
place,  presented  himaelf  to  Rama  and  said,  **  O  king,  you  arc  well 
aware  that  this  kingdom  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  is  greatly  ex- 
posed to  invaders,  because  you  have  constructed  this  bridge.  Foreigners 
will  always  bo  able  to  march  by  this  bridge  to  my  kingdom  to  make 
war  upon  us,  and  give  me  trouble.  Therefore,  have  pity  upon  me, 
and  remove  this  cause  of  danger  to  my  life  and  kingdom."  At  this, 
Rama  took  his  heavy  bow,  and  with  it  made  several  breaches  in  the 
bridgv  so  wide,  that  no  body  could  pass  over  it  on  foot.  Then  Rama 
granting  leave  to  Vepooshanan  to  return  to  Ceylon,  proceeded  to  Oudo 
with  his  wife,  and  accompanied  by  his  innumerable  host  entered 
triumphantly  into  that  city.  The  charge  of  this  sacred  island  was 
eventiuiUy  made  over  to  the  Ramnad  chief.     (»See  Ramnad.) 

Ramesenim  is  of  a  ver}'  irregular  shape,  about  11  miles  in  length  by 
(i  in  brt»udth.  At  the  south-east  extremitv  of  the  island  is  a  narrow 
Hpit  of  sand,  nearly  12  miles  in  length,  stretching  towards  Ceylon, 
and  nearly  joining  that  chain  of  sand  banks,  which  separate  the  Crulf 
of  Miinar  from  Palk*s  Ray,  and  known  as  Adam's  bridge.  The  Iwuik 
is  j^radually  increasing  in  length,  and  pretty  clearly  points  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  island  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  IVnsin- 
hula  have  Ikh^u  fornu^l,  and  their  sedimentary  i»rigin.  The  mind, 
.nhell?*.  and  debris  of  the  coast,  thrown  up  by  the  violence  of  tho 
ni(»Ti»oon,  have  bec»n  deposited  where  the  opi>osing  currents,  from  the 
eii-Ht  and  west  meet  ;  these  materials  have  gradually  be<«ome  consoli- 
dated, and  horizontal  ntrata  of  sandstone  resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel 
lonstitul*'  the  getilogical  structure  Iwth  of  tho  si»uthem  portion  of 
Uaniuad  and  Tiunevelly,  and  of  the  i4und  of  Rameserum. 

Tho  rxironio  |icniit  of  this  nock  of  sand  at  the  nn'oting  of  tlte  waters 
i.H  the  f«pt»t  where  Rama  was  absolved  of  his  sins,  and  where  the  de- 
votee h  Ix'take  thomsc»lve!i  to  perform  their  ablutif>tis  before  vii«iting 
the  pagoda,  untl  hen*  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  usually  of  permms  of 
di>tinetion,  brought   from  remote  parts  of  India  arc  eommittetl  to  the 

The  face  of  the  country  is  low,  with  hillocks  of  sand  raised  by  the 
wififl  interspersed  here  and  there,  occasionally  forming  small  valleys 
containing  stagnant  water. 

HalxMiI  jungle  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island,  and 
on  the  south-w«»At  and  north-west  nide,  the  eocoa-nui  and  palmjra 
abound.  There  is  no  natural  soil  on  the  island,  cxoq>l  o\*cr  a  snaU  space 
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of  a  couple  of  square  miles  near  its  centre ;  but  the  fallen  leaves  have 
in  some  places  creuted  a  scant}'  soil  which  bears  a  coarse  stunted 
grass,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  the  liberal  use  of  manure 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  bring 
small  tracts  of  land  imder  cultivation.  They  possess  also  a  few  plan- 
tains, orange,  lime,  citron,  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  cultivate  to  a 
small  extent  betel,  oil-nut,  cumboo,  I'aggi,  and  the  cotton  shrub.  The 
chay  root  springs  up  spontaneously  along  the  coast,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  dying  scarlet. 

In  the  \dcinit\'  of  Ram^serum  is  a  fresh  water  lake  filled  bv  the 
local  rains  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  is  an  extensive  salt  marsh  formed  by  the  sea  breaking 
over  the  bank  during  the  N.  E.  monsoon.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  near  Paumben,  there  is  a  narrow  backwater  about  a  couple  of 
miles  in  length. 

From  the  ^x^culiar  position  of  the  island  it  partakes  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  lK)th  monsoons,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  months  in  the 
j'car,  March  and  September,  the  weather  is  cool  and  pleasant.  The 
thermometer  ranging  from  75^  to  85®. 

The  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October  and 
ends  about  tlic  same  date  in  Januar}^  there  are  land  and  sea  breezes 
during  Fobriuirj'  and  March,  and  southerly  winds  in  April  and  Hay. 
The  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  the  beginning  of  June  and  lasts  till 
the  middle  of  August ;  from  which  period  till  the  middle  of  October 
there  are  light  variable  airs. 

But  for  the  sacred  character  which  the  island  has  obtained  it  is  vcrj- 
probable  tluil  it  would  have  remained  uninhabited,  excepting  perhaps 
by  a  I'rw  tishurmcn.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  is  entirely  depen- 
dent u])oii  the  main  land  for  its  supply  of  grain,  so  it  oouldhave  drawn 
towards  it  neitli^r  a  manufacturing  nor  agricultural  oommimity.  But 
the  niouLV  circulated  by  a  large  floating  population,  and  the  neces- 
sities  oi'  a  lar;^c*  and  wealthy  body  of  Brahmins,  have  induced  many  of 
llie  inferior  castes  to  settle  in  this  sterile  spot  and  bring  under  partial 
( lilt  ivul  ion  what  under  other  circumstances  would  have  remained  an 
:ni(l  wiist*';  and  Ramesrruni  has  in  consequence  become  the  residence 
<»r  ni:inv  iullu<Mitiul  and  woalthv  Natives  and  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
:ihl«»  trailif. 

Thr  fixed  population  is  estimated  at  about  4,500  who  are  divided 
m\'}  Lrahiiiins  Lubbay.'^.  Christians,  and  other  castes.     The  number 
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of  pilprinis  who  annually  viait  the  ialand  isestiniatod  at  130,000.  It 
u|)|>onr8  however,  from  the  reconk  of*  the' pagoda,  that  a  great  diminu- 
tion has  taken  place  of  late  years,  both  in  the  respectability  and  tho 
numbers  of  the  pilgrims.  This  may  probably  be  imputed  to  a  decline 
of  the  intiuenco  of  superstition,  especially  among  the  higher  classes, 
though  the  increasing  spread  of  intelligence.  In  former  days  Na* 
tives  of  great  wealth  and  of  the  highest  rank,  were  included  among 
the  pilgrims. 

The  Hrahmin  portion  of  the  population  are  chiefly  supported  by  tho 
revenues  of  the  pagoda,  and  by  fees  and  presents  from  the  Hindoo 
visitors.  They  make  a  practice,  prior  to  each  of  the  principal  festi- 
vals, of  going  some  distance  to  meet  pilgrims  of  wealth,  whom  they 
take  under  their  protection,  conduct  them  to  the  proscribed  places  of 
devotion  en  route,  instruct  them  in  their  ablutions,  prayers  and  ofier- 
ings,  and  maintain  the  party  in  their  houaes  at  Ramcserum  during 
tlieir  stay.  For  this  assistance  they  are  always  well  remunerated  with 
pres<'nts  from  the  party  on  leaving,  and  also  at  the  timo  of  bathing  at 
tho  meeting  of  the  two  seas. 

Tlie  l.ubbays  are  principally  engaged  as  Kshermen,  and  as  pilots 
and  boiitmen  at  Paumben.  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  employed 
IIS  divers  in  the  works  carrjnng  on  for  clearing  tho  channel.  A  few 
<»t'  the  inort^  wealthy  are  grain  merchants. 

Tlie  Cliristians  are  employed  as  fishermen,  and  as  chank  and  ]xmrl 
«1  Ivors,  and  are  a  poor  miserable  race.  There  arc  ton  schools  in  the 
inland,  attended  by  Brahmins.  Lubbays  and  seventy-five  other  castes. 
At  tlu^so  schools  the  Tamil  language  is  taught,  but  the  Lubbay  boys 
liTv  also  instructed  to  read  the  Koran  and  to  rejieat  their  prayers  in 
Anibic.  A  few  of  the  Brahmin  bovs  are  also  instructed  in  S;iiiskrit. 
TUv  language  spoken  on  the  island  is  Tamil,  but  as  pilgrims  arrive 
\]\rTv  fnmi  all  jjarts  of  Upper  India,  many  of  the  Brahmins  converse 
with  thoni  in  thoir  Native  languages. 

Tliort*  are  six  or  eight  merchants  residing  on  the  island,  who  carry 
tin  u  tolerably  extensive  traflic  in  paddy,  rice,  Native  cloths,  oil,  &c., 
prinripttUy  for  tho  use  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  there  are  others  who 
dwoU  nt  Paumben  who  are  more  enterprising  and  possess  shares  in 
M'veral  vessels  and  trade  largt»ly  in  grain,  timbcT,  oil,  iron.  vVc.  with 
most  o(  tlio  prinoi|».'d  p<»rts  from  Calcutta  to  Bombuy,  and  with  <  Vylon. 

There*  art*  a  fow  woavers  (»n  the  island  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloth  cutirclv  for  domestic  use. 
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Of  tho  domestic  animals  there  arc  but  few,  they  consist  of  bullockfl, 
cows,  bufifalocs,  and  sheep.  The  cattle  are  extremely  diminutive,  but 
ore  well  formed  and  hardy,  and  are  generally  allowed  to  run  at  large 
in  the  jungles  and  swamps. 

Tattoos  or  Native  ponies  are  bred  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  firom 
the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment  are  weak  and  ill-formed.  They  arc 
used  in  large  droves  in  conveying  grain  across  the  island,  and  are 
hired  by  the  pilgrims  to  carry  their  children  and  baggage  to  and  from 
Bam^serum.     Hares  and  partridges  abound  in  the  island. 

The  town  of  Ham^serum  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
near  the  beach,  and  contains  966  houses.  Most  of  them  are  well  built, 
and  many  of  them  are  terrace  roofed  ;  forming  several  regular  and 
proportioned  streets,  running  at  right  angles  with  the  pagoda. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Brahmins,  most  of  whom  are  attendant 
on  the  pagoda.  The  guardianship  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  pa- 
goda is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Pundarum,  as  he  is  called,  he  is  of  the 
Sudra  caste,  and  doomed  to  celibacy,  and  is  a  member  of  a  family  who 
have  furnished  tenants  for  the  post  for  nearly  a  century.  He  has  the 
right  of  naming  his  successor,  which  is  always  confirmed  by  the  Sethft- 
pati,  (Lord  of  the  Causeway),  and  the  Pundarum  generally  nominates 
one  of  his  nearest  unmarried  relatives  for  the  situation.  The  pagoda, 
the  great  object  of  attraction,  stands  nearly  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  and  externally  presents  a  far  from  imposing  appearance.  The 
goparum  or  ^ower  is  much  inferior  in  height  to  those  of  Madura, 
Chellumbrum,  &c.  &c.  Indeed,  the  pagoda  derives  its  chief  celebrify 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  erected  on  a  spot  of  pecu- 
liar sanctity,  connected  with  the  legend  of  Rama's  visit,  and  from  its 
possessing  the  two  Lingums  already  mentioned.  These  emblems  of 
Siva,  and  objects  of  adoration  to  his  followers,  are  still  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  temple,  and  arc  daily  washed  with  the  water  from  tho 
sacred  Gunga. 

The  pagoda  is  an  enclosed  quadrangle,  the  exterior  wall  being  north 
and  south  657  feet  long,  and  east  and  west  nearly  1,000  feet ;  there 
are  throe  door  ways  to  the  pagoda,  but  only  one  complete  gopanun, 
which  is  about  100  feet  high,  covered  with  the  usual  mythological 
figures.  The  doorways  are  19  feet  high  and  composed  of  single  ttones 
placed  perpendicularly,  with  others  across  to  form  the  top.  Shortly  af- 
ter entering  the  gate,  a  colonnade  of  most  magnificent  proportionB  is 
entered,  and  this  is  the  only  object  of  interest  to  the  Europeans  im  tlio 
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i&land.  It  is  perhapa,  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  its  kind  in 
India,  and  the  efi'ect  produced  on  first  entering  the  building  is  truly 
striking,  it^  vast  size,  the  innumerable  columns  which  support  the 
roof,  and  the  many  and  enduring  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  an  impressive  effect.  It  runs  along  the  four  interior  sides  of  the 
(quadrangle  which  surround  the  temple,  the  length  from  the  north  to 
the  south  is  3o3  feet,  and  that  running  east  and  west  is  G71  feet  by 
17  feet  in  breadtli.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  largo  slabs  of  granite, 
8up}K>rted  by  innumerable  carved  pillars  of  the  same  material  raised 
on  each  side  on  a  platform  5  feet  high,  the  pillars  are  upwards  of  12 
fi^t  in  height,  and  most  of  them  formed  of  single  blocks  of  stone,  the 
labour  of  cutting  and  transporting  these  immense  masses  nearly  forty 
unlvH,  for  such  is  the  distance  from  the  place  from  which  it  is  said  the 
btoue  was  brought,  as  there  is  no  granite  on  the  island,  or  nearer  to 
i\w  pn^Kla,  must  have  been  prodigious,  and  the  expense  enormous. 
In  the  colonnades  leading  from  the  door  ways  to  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  are  figures  representing  the  Ilajah  of  lUuunad,  his  family  and 
ministers,  who  built  the  colonnade. 

lunucuse  sums  have  been  lavished  in  ancient  times,  not  only  in 
priMUts  to  the  pagoda  of  money  and  jewels,  (the  latter  alone  are  now 
Nuluc^l  at  many  lacs  of  rupees),  but  also  in  facilitating  the  pilgrim  on 
liis  weary  way.  Chuttrums  where  alms  are  daily  bestowed  on  pilgims, 
are  erected  at  every  stage  along  the  coast  of  Ilamnad. 

The  road  from  Itomeserum  to  Paumbeu,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
is  Hugged  0%'er. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  pagoda  amounts  to  upwards  of  forty 
ihouHund  nuK^cs,  and  is  derived  parti}'  from  pagoda  landn,  and  jMirtly 
from  donations  nxjeivwl  from  pilgrims. 

Alxmt  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  town  of  Rumeserum,  is  a  very 
pirtun>M|ue  building,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill.  It  is 
I  rt  ct<Hl  on  a  foundation  raised  about  thirty  feet,  is  two  storit^  ^igb, 
and  ojK'U  on  all  side***,  the  roof  is  composed  of  slabs  of  granite,  sup- 
jiortetl  by  large  car>ed  pilkm  of  the  same  material.  From  the  upper 
htor}'  an  extensive  view  is  commanded,  comprising  the  whole  island 
c»f  UamcHerum,  and  a  grt»at  pt>rtion  of  Adam's  bridge. 


A  krge  Zemindar}-  in  the  southern  (  amatic  situated  between  the 
pandleLiof  LaUtudc  9^  3*  and  10*-  2\  and  Longitude  78*  0*  and 
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79*  24*.  It  forms  the  south  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Madura  col- 
leetorate,  and  stretches  out  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towardB  the 
island  of  Rames^rum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Paumben 
passage.  It  covers  an  area  of  1,900  square  miles,  of  which  one-half  is 
cultivated,  the  remainder  is  composed  of  sand,  waste  land,  water,  &c. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tanjore  and  Sheyagunga,  south  and 
east  by  the  sea,  and  west  by  Shevagunga  and  the  district  of  Tinne- 
velly.  This  Zemindary  pays  a  p^shcush  of  3,31,566^  Rupees  yearly 
to  Government ;  from  which  7,161^  Rupees  is  remitted  on  account  of 
Government  having  resumed  the  moturpha  revenue. 

Ramnad  is  divided  into  seventeen  talooks,  namely,  Ramnad,  Keela- 
caad,  Chekal,  Moodacoolatoor,  Papancolum,  Camoothi,  Abramem,  Yin- 
doni,  Camencoattay,  Salygramum,  Rasingamungalum,  Amootamun- 
galum,  Anoomentagoody,  Gootaganaud,  Oroor,  Cotapatam,  Pallimud- 
dhum.     It  contains  2,162  villages  and  574  hamlets. 

According  to  the  legend,  Rama  after  founding  the  temple  at  Same- 
serum,  (see  Ramisseram),  consigned  the  hereditary  charge  of  it,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  pilgrimage,  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Mara- 
wers  belonging  to  the  village  of  Pogalore.  During  an  uncertain  but 
protracted  interval,  the  supposed  descendants  of  this  chief  continued 
dependents  and  servants  of  the  Pandya  monarchy.  A  few  years  after 
the  irruption  of  Mujahid  Shah,  or  about  1380,  the  chief  of  Ramnad 
threw  off  his  dependence  on  Madura ;  and  his  successors  extended 
their  authority  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  Marawers  (i.  e.  the  people  of  Ram- 
nad and  Shevagunga)  are  the  aborogines  of  this  part  of  the  CSamatic. 
Even  to  this  day  their  features  are  different  from  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  are  such  as  to  give  some  probable  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  the  legend  above  narrated  of  the  co-operation  of  the  monkey 
tribe  and  their  king  Hanuman  in  the  conquest  of  Ceylon,  originated 
in  aid  really  afforded  in  that  enterprise  to  the  Brahminical  invaders, 
by  tliis  people.  The  Marawers  do  not  use  turbans,  but  a  handkerchief 
around  the  head  ;  the  men  wear  ear-rings  and  have  a  fancy  for  pul- 
ling tlieir  ears  downwards  till  they  become  of  an  unusual  size.  The 
womtn  insert  massive  (not  always  valuable)  ornaments  in  the  lobes  of 
the  ear  till  a  perforation  is  made  an  inch  wide,  and  the  ear  some- 
times comes  down  to  the  neck.  The  Marawers  profess  to  worship 
Siva,  but  in  the  course  of  centuries,  their  religious  ceremonies  have 
been  much  iufiuenced  by  the  Brahmins.     With  regard  to  their  wed- 
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ding  ceremonies  and  re-marriagc  of  widows,  there  is  a  wide  departtiro 
from  the  universiil  Hindoo  citstom. 

In  the  ivign  of  ilootoo  Krishnapa  Naik  of  Madura,  the  chief  of 
Ilamuad,  Wixnlia  Sadukay  or  Sadaiea  Tt'ver,  having  conveyed  in 
Nufoty  the  king*s  gooroo,  (or  priest)  to  Ilann'sweram  received  from  the 
Sovereign  the  title  of  Sethu-pati*  or  "  Lord  of  the  Causeway,''  and 
had  his  independence  acknowledged  to  a  great  extent.  Tliis  was  about 
A.  1).  101)0.  The  power  of  the  Marawer  rulers  first  assumed  a  con- 
sistent form  at  the  period  here  described.  They  were  not,  however, 
iutirely  independent;  as,  althougli  authorized  to  extend  their  autho- 
rity over  their  refractory  and  predatory  neighbours,  they  were  rc- 
tjuired  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Madura  government.  They  were  es- 
jK'rially  enjuiniKl  to  give  protection  to  the  pilgrims  to  llamt'sweram 
aL^iinst  the  Cullers  and  Marawers ;  who  had  been  accustomed  to  plun* 
(h  r  and  harrass  these  devotees  on  their  passage,  so  as  almost  to  have 
drtorrcd  the  ptK>ple  of  other  |>arts  of  India  from  undertaking  so  pe- 
rilous a  journey.     Woodia  Tever  died  about  A.  D.  1G23. 

Tlic  aflairs  of  Rnmnad  assumed  a  prominent  character  in  the  reign 
of  Tirunialla  Naik,  (Tirumul-Naig),  who  came  to  the  throne  A.  I). 
l«ij  i.  Kooton  Sotupati,  the  son  of  Woodia  Tever,  who  had  succeed- 
ed hin  talluT,  die<l  A.  I).  1<»J7  childlt^ss,  ami  was  succecHled  by  his  bro- 
thrr  I)aluvai  Situpati  sometimes  called  Siulayca  Tever.  He  was  op- 
pcvM-d  by  Inltana  Naiker  generally  called  Tumbi  a  younger  brother 
who  Huccei"dcd  in  obtaining  the  countenance  of  the  king  of  Madura 
who  sent  an  anny  under  llamapya  to  his  assistance.  After  an  active 
warfare  Adi  Narayen  was  taken  prisoner  and  carricxi  off  to  Ramnad 
\\h<Te  he  was  kept  in  eloso  confinement. 

Tunibi  Sttij^ati  wan  now  sole  master  of  Ramnad;  but  the  jx*oplo 
\\]ut  lHli«vcHl  him  to  b*»  ilhgitimate  and  whose  sympathies  were  with 
tlie  imprinoncHl  (hlcf  broke  out  into  op<m  relxllion,  and  Tumbi  was 
j^Lid  to  .v<  k  H^ifety  again  in  the  court  of  his  jKitron.  Ramnad  was  now 
without  a  ruler,  and  the  same  dangers  that  fonnerly  prevailed  onco 
ni*»re  obntrueting  the  pilgrimage  to  Rann'^iweram  ;  the  Brahmins  and 
It  ligious  mendieantH  wjlieited  the  restoration  of  Dalavai  Setupati  to 
the  gmeniment,  as  calculatinl  to  re-eMablinh  order  and  sc^curity  in  tho 
country.  Tirumalla  complitd  in  Mune  <le;jjr<*e  with  their  recpiest  ;  that 
LH,  he  gave  t  >  Dalavai,  with  hLi  lilnrty  (A.  D.  lOlO)  a  thin!  part  of 
his  jalrlmony,  Kavinj:  another  thinl  in  the  hands  of  Tumbi,  and  con- 
ferring the  rest  on  I>anu  Kanta,  the  son-in-law  of  DaUiTai. 

*  TliC  Kngluh  oA^u  •[*«  U  it  CUutc-^utty  or  SatoopAtr. 
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by  Mootoo  Coomarah  Vijoya  Ragoonoda.  Ho  governed  for  thirteen 
years,  and  died  A.  D.  1762,  being  succeeded  by  his  sister's  son  Moo- 
too Ramalinga  Vijeya  Ragoonada,  an  infant,  tho  Regent  being  the 
widow  Mootoo  Tiruveya  Naiker. 

In  1770,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  invaded  the  country,  on  the  plea  of 
getting  back  the  district  of  Hunamuntagoody,  which  ho  asserted  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  Ramnad  chiefs  many  years  before.  He  was, 
however,  obliged  to  return  before  he  had  effected  his  object.  The 
Nawaub  of  the  Camatic,  Mahomed  Ali,  was  jealous  of  Tanjore,  and 
])cnmaded  tho  Madras  QoTemment  that  ho  was  a  mere  tributary,  who 
had  no  right  to  attack  tho  Nawaub*s  feudatory  of  Ramnad.  The 
Rajah's  exphinations  and  intentions  not  being  satisfactory,  the  Na- 
waub  aasistod  by  the  English  attacked  Tanjore  and  made  their  own 
torm«  ;  but  the  very  next  year  1772,  the  Nawaub  urged  tho  English 
to  attack  Ramnad  and  Shevagunga,  because  they  had  not  sent  their 
trcx){M  to  aid  in  taking  Tanjore.  Its  force  was  sent  under  General 
JoHoph  Smith  from  Trichinopoly,  accompanied  by  the  Nawaub's  son. 
On  the  25th  June  1772,  Ramnad  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  widow 
Regent  with  Mootoo  Ramalinga,  carried  off  prisoners  by  the  Nawaub 
to  Trichinopoly  ;  here  they  were  imprisoned  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  the  widow  died.  At  the  requirement  of  the  Madras  Go- 
xcrinnent  when  Hydcr's  war  broke  out,  Mootoo  Ramalinga  was  in 
17H0  re-installed  as  a  dependant  of  the  Nawaub  in  Ramnad,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  peshcush  of  175,000  Rs.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Nawaub's  revenues  were  "  assigned"  to  tho  Company  as  security 
fur  the  expenses  of  tho  war,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  was  sent  to  Ramnad  as 
CV»llector  of  Poligar  peshcush. 

AfU>r  fiftoen  years  of  great  misrule,  the  Government  were  obliged 
to  send  a  military  force  into  the  province,  as  the  chief  would  not  make 
any  arrangement  for  paying  his  peshcush,  and  eventually  in  1795  he 
was  deposed  and  carried  as  a  State  prisoner  to  Madras,  where  he  died 
in  1802.  On  the  Rajah's  deposition  tho  British  Oovemuient  trans- 
ferred the  province,  saddled  with  a  peshcush  of  90,000  pagodasy  to  hie 
nistor  Mungeleswara  Nachiar,  and  placed  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
imprisoned  Poligar  under  her  charge. 

In  1801  the  whole  of  the  Camatic  was  made  over  by  the  Nawaab 
to  the  British  Government,  and  after  enquiries  had  been  made  aa  to 
the  value  of  the  different  PoUiams,  they  were  formed  into  Zmniiidft» 
riea,  and  a  permanent  Sunnud  given  to  the  pR^irieton.    In  1803  the 
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Sunnud  was  given  to  the  Raneo,  (sister  to  the  deposed  chief,)  and  the 
peshcush  fixed  at  3,31,565  Rs.  8  As.  In  1811  she  died  having  adopt- 
ed Anasamy  Taiven,  who  assume  the  Puttura  with  the  title  of  Mootoo 
Vijcj^a  Ragoonada  Setupati.  The  daughter  of  the  late  Poligar,  Seva- 
gony  Nachiar  urged  her  claim  upon  Government,  but  waa  referred  to 
the  Civil  Court.  A  suit  was  accordingly  instituted  in  the  Provincial 
Court  in  1813 ;  the  daughter  pleading  that  the  Government  in  depos- 
ing her  father  never  intended  to  set  her  claim  aside,  but  merely  mado 
her  her  aunt's  ward.  The  Court  not  considering  the  lineal  claim  for- 
feited, gave  a  decision  in  her  favor,  and  she  was  actually  put  in  pos- 
session ;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Sudder,  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
Court  was  reversed  in  1816.  The  Sudder  considered  that  the  Sonnud 
conferred  exclusive  right  on  the  Ranee,  and  that  her  adoption  was 
valid.  In  1825,  an  appeal  was  made  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and 
on  the  26th  of  April,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  confirmed  the 
Decree  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut. 

Anasamy  Setupati  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  and  brother- 
in-law  Ramasamy  Tever.  Ramasamy  Tever  died  in  1830,  leaving 
two  daughters  verj'  young.  First  one  and  then  the  other  were  placed 
in  possession,  the  mother  being  guardian  ;  but  before  the  second  had 
attained  her  majority,  she  died  in  1845,  and  the  mother  Purvada 
Nachiar  was  allowed  to  succeed  in  1846. 

There  is  not  a  mountain,  hill,  or  any  conspicuous  eminence  in  the 
whole  of  this  province  ;  yet  it  exhibits,  in  several  parts  of  its  surface, 
gentle  swells  and  depressions  which  give  it  a  pleasing  diversity,  es- 
pecially in  the  tract  about  Kamuri.  In  the  Pullimat'ham  district 
there  are  a  few  low  scattered  rocks,  but  of  vcrj'  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude. The  sea-coast  on  the  south,  from  Tonitorai  westward,  abounds 
with  low,  rugged  rocks,  extending  into  the  sea ;  and  these,  with  a 
great  number  of  shoals  and  hidden  rocks,  render  it  dangerous  for 
coasting  vessels. 

The  neck  of  land  which  runs  towards  Rameserum  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  sand,  but  is  covered  with  a  low  brushwood  and  grass 
sufficient  to  aflbrd  scanty  pasturage  to  herds  of  cattle.  This  promon- 
tory terminates  abruptly,  and  the  appearance  of  the  break  or  chasm 
which  separates  it  from  the  island,  and  the  shattered  state  of  the  rocks 
wliicli  form  the  dam  between  them,  render  it  pretty  evident,  that  Ra- 
mest'rum  constituted  at  one  period  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  India, 
and  was  separated  by  the  sea  bursting  through  the  connecting  dmin 
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of  rocks.  The  rock  is  a  soft  sandstone,  resting  on  a  bc<l  of  gravel, 
and  a  continuation  of  tlic  same  geological  formation  can  be  readily 
traced  from  the  main  land  across  the  ridge  of  rocks  forming  the  dam 
(tliruugh  which  is  cut  the  Paumben  passage)  to  the  island  of  Rames^- 
rum,  a  distance  of  2,'JOO  yards,  preserving  exactly  the  same  direction 
and  the  same  geological  features.  The  above  supposition  is  borne  out 
by  a  tradition  current  amongst  the  Brahmins  of  Ram(^rum  to  tbo 
eifect,  that  about  350  years  ago,  the  island  was  connected  with  the 
continent,  and  the  swamy  of  Kames^rum  was  carried  to  the  main  land 
three  times  every  year  along  a  causeway  which  partly  remains  on  either 
side  of  the  passagis  but  that  a  breach  in  the  rock  was  caused  by  a  vio- 
lent storm,  and  that  it  has  increased  in  size  by  every  succeeding  one. 

'i  his  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  divested  of  wood  and  jungle. 
Siu  h  us  does  exist  is  princijmlly  composetl  of  the  Odunk&d,  a  kind  of 
low  thom-treo,  of  which  there  are  various  sorts  ;  but  none  of  them 
arr  of  a  size  to  yield  good  timber.  Near  the  sea-coast  towns  are  ex- 
trn^ive  proves  of  palmyra  and  cocoanut  trees.  The  northern  districts 
.tiMniiul  with  the  former,  the  soil  being  admirably  adapted  ft>r  their 
irrowth.  Mangoc*,  illapay,  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  scarce  through- 
<.iit  tlio  proviiKv,  and  cocuaiuit  trees  are  rare  in  the  interior  of  it. 

Tlurc  are  ninny  ^t roams  in  this  pnivince  tluit  empty  tliemsilvcs 
into  tlic  vSia,  but  none  are  navigable,  and  few  deserve  the  name  of 
ii\*  iH.  Tliey  are  for  the  greatc»j»t  part  nothing  more  than  broad  rivu- 
h  t>  ;  M>me  are  only  drains  flowing  from  the  laki^s,  others  i«pring  from 
th«'  hi^'h  land?*,  and  all  an.*  t'\ery  wlure  fonlable.  Ilunning  over  a 
flat  and  alnioHt  level  jmrfare,  thev  boeome  broad  without  having  a  bed 
ot  any  dcjith.  Thi»?*t'  rivulets,  in  their  counk\  supply  neveral  lakes, 
aii<l  the  water  iji  n»serve<l  for  the  puq>o>e  of  cull i vat ituj,  which,  in 
i'.hk!  vears,  vields  a  valuable  produce.  The  freshes  occur  in  the  months 
ot  nctol>«T  and  Novembir,  and  occasionally  water  i'omes  down  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  on  both  occahious  Li  dirt^cUxl  in  its  course*  into 
nunieroiiH  tanks  in  the  neighbourhfxxi.  A  small  supply  of  water  is 
al*M)  pruiurable,  even  in  the  hotti^st  months  of  the  year  by  digging  in 
tlie  K4s  of  the  rivers,  and  |HM:ot talis  (wells  worked  either  with  bul- 
l.H  k-*  or  men,)  are  enrted  on  their  l>ank»  fur  the  purjK>i»t*s  of  irriga- 
tion. A  large  colKx'tion  of  salt  water  forming  a  lake  or  a  marsh  at 
dilfi  n  nt  8i»asons  of  the  y«»ar,  aecording  to  the  quantity  it  contaiiu,  is 
f»it united  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Zemindar}',  extending  over 
a  ftpacc  of  ground  about  iiftcen  milei  in  circumfenrnoe. 
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Pdmban-dr,  a  riviilot  which  rises  from  the  high  lands  east  of  Eana- 
gudi,  in  the  Shevagunga,  enters  this  province  on  the  west,  near  the 
upper  frontier,  below  the  village  of  Perambiir,  takes  its  course  easterly 
about  five  furlongs,  crosses  the  general  boundary,  and  re-enters  She- 
vagunga ;  where,  for  more  than  three  miles,  it  continues  its  coarse, 
when,  touching  the  boundary  south-east  of  Tirtengur,  and  winding 
along  it  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  it  re-enters  this  province. 
About  one  mile  in  its  tract  it  is  intersected  by  a  channel  which  sup- 
plies the  MutunM  lake.  Pursuing  its  course  for  a  few  furlongs  in  an 
easterly  direction,  it  separates  into  two  branches,  which,  after  running 
nearly  parallel  with  each  other  to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  unite 
near  the  junction  of  another  channel,  termed  the  P&mb-6r.  Widen- 
ing gradually  in  its  course,  the  stream  receives  another  branch  be- 
low Elapagudi,  which  flows  from  the  southern  calingalah  of  the  Mutu- 
n&d,  and  proceeds  south-east  about  three  miles  ;  touches  at  the  boun- 
dary between  the  villages  Payaddakotta  and  Mudukuvial ;  constitutes 
a  small  part  of  the  northern  boundary  between  this  province  andTan- 
jore,  and  continues  its  course  for  three  miles,  where  it  intersects  a  de- 
tached piece  of  land  appertaining  to  Shevagunga ;  whence,  meander- 
ing along  the  general  boundary  in  an  east  north-east  direction,  it 
separates  into  five  branches,  and  disembogues  into  the  sea  by  three 
mouths. 

Viraslteiai-ar,*  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  has  its  source  in  the 
high  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pramali,  in  the  Shevagunga  country  ; 
and,  being  fed  by  numerous  jungle  streams,  passes  by  Naikupai,  sup- 
plies the  large  lake  at  Tripatftr,  and,  after  an  easterly  course,  crosses 
the  high  road  that  leads  from  Pudukotta  to  Shevagunga ;  thence, 
continuing  easterly  about  a  mile,  it  glides  south,  and  croeaes  the  road 
from  Kunagudi  to  Tripatdr,  where  it  unites  with  a  channel  that  flows 
from  the  northern  calingalah  of  the  Tripatftr  lake,  continues  its  course 
to  Murthcn-puliar-kovil,  through  an  entire  wood,  and  traversing  in 
an  cast  south-cast  direction  four  miles,  receives  a  channel  from  the 
west,  termed  the  Tirumimimutu-ar,  about  one  mile  south  of  Nedava- 
kotta,  whence  it  pursues  an  easterly  course  through  a  thick  grove  of 
palmyra  trees,  widens  in  its  way,  and  passes  by  Kullel  Yalavenkotta, 
where  it  enters  this  province  below  the  termination  of  a  disputed 
boundar}',  and  is  joined  by  a  channel  called  Eoatha-&r,  west  of  the 
village  Othayauchi.     It  then  takes  a  north-easterly  course  towards 

*  ^Vr  or  Aroo  meant  in  Tamil  a  lirer. 
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Thavakotta,  where  it  separates  into  two  branches,  whioh,  uniting 
about  a  mile  to  the  east,  run  north  of  the  fort  of  Hanum&ntagudi,  and 
south  of  the  Tillage  ;  it  again  separates  into  two  branches.  The  north- 
em  one  runs  easterly  three  miles,  and  then  separates  into  two  streams, 
taking  an  east  by  south  course  for  ten  miles,  and  falls  into  the  P&m- 
ban-&r,  below  the  village  Audavatur  ;  the  lower  branch  assumes  the 
name  Pauahi-&r,  from  the  village  Paushipatnam,  which  is  situated  on 
the  coast  near  the  junction  of  this  channel  with  the  sea.  The  south- 
em  branch  of  the  Yirashelai-dr  pursues  a  south-easterly  course  about 
seventeen  miles  Ilanum&ntagudi ;  passing  by  Kumbukotta  and  Auda- 
vatur, it  waters  several  tanks  in  its  tract ;  and,  crossing  a  high  road 
that  leads  to  Ramnad,  along  the  sea-coast,  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea. 

Mnnnimu(U'dr,  a  rivulet  issiiing  from  the  southern  calingalah  of 
Kotaivial  lake,  in  the  Shevagxmga  country,  takes  a  south-easterly 
course,  and  passing  by  Eaurai,  Pauvanakotta,  and  Munni,  enters  this 
province  on  the  east  by  the  latter  village,  and  afterwards  pursues  a 
Houth-easterly  course  eight  miles  ;  supplies  several  lakes  in  its  coune 
and  fulls  into  the  Teruv&dan&ri  lake,  from  whence  the  surplus  water 
flowing  over  the  southern  calingalah  of  that  lake,  in  like  manner 
losctt  itjA'lf  in  other  lakes  towards  the  east,  the  superfluous  waters  of 
which  still  form  a  pretty  wide  stream  near  Thullamurrungur,  and 
running  in  an  open  plain,  crossing  the  high  road  to  Ramnad,  forms  a 
communication  with  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tond^. 

/lofn-ikarrai'dr,  a  wide  and  rapid  stream  formod  at  the  junction  of 
two  rivulets  that  enter  this  province  on  the  west  by  the  village  Ko- 
kaAm/*,  supplies  the  large  Rasingamangalam  lake,  the  superfluous  waters 
of  which  are  conve}'ed  by  a  channel  that  issues  from  a  largo  and  well 
built  calingalah  constructed  on  the  northern  bank«  This  channel  runs 
in  an  cast  south-easterly  course  five  miles,  crosses  a  high  road  by  Ar* 
mukamkotta,  and  glides  south-east  nearly  two  miles ;  thence  it  pur- 
sues an  east  south-east  course  towards  Eunnaryaindd,  runs  south- 
east from  that  village  about  a  mile,  separates  into  two  branches  on 
the  west  of  the  high  road,  and  commtmicates  with  the  sea  by  two 
mouths  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other. 

Vigay,  a  river  which  rises  among  the  mountains  on  the  south-east 
of  the  Dindigul  valley.  This  river  runs  through  the  north-east  ridge 
of  a  chain  of  mountains  that  border  on  the  west  of  the  provinoe  of 
Madura.    It  finally  escapes  from  the  moantaiooiis  tract  wUeh  it  tn- 
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verses  for  about  thirty  miles,  precipitates  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Guntapanaikanur,  passes  by  Pilmankunbi,  Nuddavakotta,  and  Cho- 
lavandaan,  and,  being  augmented  by  the  waters  of  other  small  rivu- 
lets, it  passes  by  Thovaraman  and  Madura ;  and  thence  rolling  in  a 
considerable  body,  and  traversing  these  districts  in  a  course  nearly 
south-east,  reaches  Tripavanam,  where  it  becomes  very  broad,  con- 
tinues in  a  winding  course,  and  being  fed  by  other  streams,  passes  by 
Mdnamandura  ;  then  turning  south  a  few  miles  it  proceeds  east,  and 
enters  this  province  on  the  west  by  the  village  of  Tholachatanur.  Here 
for  about  eight  miles  it  forms  part  of  the  general  boundary  between  this 
province  and  Shevagunga,  in  a  course  nearly  due  east.  This  fine  river 
comes  with  a  full  swelling  stream  between  Firmaguda  and  Yavenes- 
wara,  towards  Warapuli  (where  the  boundary  embraces  a  small  vil- 
lage that  stands  on  the  south  bank  appertaining  to  Shevagunga)  ;  and 
gliding  on  the  south-east  three  miles,  turns  east  for  four  miles,  when 
the  stream  flowing  directly  south  for  three  and  a  half  miles,  is  con- 
siderably diminished  in  its  width,  and  now  makes  but  a  poor  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  numerous  cuts  from  it  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  and  to  supply  the  lakes.  The  Vigay,  now  confined  in  a 
narrow  bed,  continues  eastward  in  a  winding  course  for  eight  miles, 
and  then  spreads  into  a  large  lake  called  Periyakolam.  A  small  chan- 
nel on  the  north  continues  easterly  ;  it  has  been  cut  to  prevent  the 
injurious  consequences  of  inundations,  which  are  represented  to  have 
frequently  happened  previous  to  this  undertaking.  The  Vigay,  re- 
taining its  name,  proceeds  eastward  for  six  miles,  losing  itself  in  a 
salt-marsh  which  extends  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  where,  from  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  extracted.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
marsh  the  river  again  re-appears,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  about  five  miles  ;  thence  it  forms  a  serpentine  course,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  below  the  tillage  Autankarai.  The  whole 
of  its  winding  course  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The 
Vigay  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  province,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  the  rare  advantage  of  affording  water  the  whole 
of  the  year.  It  is  generally  in  flood  from  about  October  to  December, 
after  wliich  it  begins  to  decrease ;  the  fertility  of  the  province  of 
JFadura,  Slicvagunga,  and  Kamnad,  depends  upon  the  Vigay,  from 
wliicli  numerous  canals  and  water-courses  are  led  off  to  supply  the 
several  lakes,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.    It  is  very  precarious 
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when  the  fresbcs  descend  in  the  month  of  April ;  the  supply  is  then 
most  carefully  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  The  lands 
upon  the  whole  course  of  the  Vigay  yield  an  abundant  and  valuable 
produce. 

The  Tn'mafigaiiim  river,  termed  the  Kund-4r,  is  a  narrow  and  rapid 
stream,  which  rising  among  the  hills  of  Annayur,  in  the  Madura  dis- 
trict, enters  this  province  on  the  north  in  the  Pullimat'ham  district, 
by  the  \nllago  Eurriapatti.     It  takes  a  winding  course  to  the  east 
about  a  mile,  and  thence  turns  almost  south  five  miles,  and  passes  by 
Toapur  and  Parenjalli,  where  it  receives  the  Sheverikotta  river,  which 
descends  from  the  mountains  in  the  Tinnevelly  country  ;  it  widens 
greatly  at  the  confluence,  pursues  a  south-easterly  course,  runs  be- 
tween Tiruchuli  and  PulUmat'ham,  washing  the  western  wall  of  the 
fort,  and  continues  to  proceed  to  Elipur,  on  the  north  of  which  it  is 
intersected  by  a  brook  from  the  high  lands  to  the  east  of  Puliam&t- 
ham  :  from  Eb'pur  it  winds  eastwardly  for  six  miles,  and  passes  by 
Mandelm&nikam,  and  gliding  on  south-easterly  two  miles  and  a  half, 
turns  due  south  down  to  K&muri,  west  of  a  high  rocky  ground,  and 
runs  between  the  fort  and  town.     To  the  east  of  the  latter,  on  tho 
southern  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large  calingalah,  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  about  seventy  feet  in  breadth ;  tho 
time  of  its  original  construction  appears  to  be  unknown  ;  but  that  it 
iii  of  a  very  ancient  date,  is  stifficiently  indicated  by  the  style  and 
ntate  of  the  structure,  which  not  only  bears  every  mark  of  antiquity, 
but  also  of  frequent  dilapidation  and  repair.     It  is  wholly  composed 
of  large  weighty  masses  of  rude  stones  laid  upon  one  another  with- 
out any  regular  «y«tem,  every  dependence  having  been  placed  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  materials  ;  hence  the  power  of  the  great  body  of 
water,  in  its  pitch  over  the  work,  has  frequently  occasioned  breaches, 
and  also  placed  the  structure  in  a  critical  predicament.  A  largo  canal, 
led  ofi*  from  immediately  above  the  work,  termed  the  Ragun&t'hm- 
kaveri,  flows  upwards  uf  twenty-four  miles  through  the  country  to 
the  eastward,  being  preserved  in  ita  course  over  a  fine  plain,  and  af- 
fords the  means  of  cultivating  the  lands  upon  the  whole  of  ita  tract, 
Bluices  having  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  most  of  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  now  in  ruins.     This  channel  waters  itself  ultimately 
in  the  KuUari  lake,  and  tho  superabundant  flow  of  salt-water  issuing 
from  the  southern  calingalah  of  this  h&ke,  faUs  into  the  salt-marsh 

below  the  village  Vig»y,  and  cutting  through  it,  atiiiiiict  tho  name 
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of  Eottcgudi-ar,  which  coimnunicatcs  with  tho  sea,  on  the  west  of 
tlie  spot  called  Adisetu-tirtha.  The  Eund-dr,  or  the  surplus  water 
that  descends  from  the  calingalah  on  the  east  of  the  town  of  Sl&muri, 
winds  in  a  south-easterly  course  for  twenty-two  miles,  runs  towards 
Mukur,  supplying  in  its  tract  a  few  lakes,  and  discmbog^ues  into  the 
sea.  It  has  a  wide  but  shallow  entrance,  and  a  hea^y  shoal  renders 
the  free  access  of  boats  at  the  mouth  impracticable. 

T.VXKS   OR    RESERVOIRS. 

These  are  variously  named ;  the  larger  are  called  Yeris  and  £iim- 
mis,  the  lesser  ones  Yendels.  The  country  aboimds  with  them ;  several 
of  the  large  ones  are  supplied  by  channels  from  the  rivers,  while 
others  of  less  magnitude  are  filled  by  the  local  rains ;  the  latter  do 
not  retain  the  water  for  more  than  three  or  four  months.     Although 
the  larger  lakes  have  a  source  whence  they  receive  a  constant  and 
ample  supply,  yet  the  advantage  of  retaining  their  waters  throughout 
the  year  is  lost,  from  neglect  of  any  regular  system  of  inspection  and 
repair.    The  periodical  rains  usually  set  in  about  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  the  country  then  exhibits  an  almost  entire 
watery  surface  ;  the  great  body  of  water  confined  by  the  embankments 
of  the  lakes  spreads  out  to  a  great  extent,  often  overflowing  and  de- 
stroying tlie  embankments,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  after  cul- 
tivation of  the  lands,  which  depends  upon  the  strength  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  banks.     When  a  general  drought  prevails,  the  inhabi- 
tants dig  small  pits  in  the  beds  of  the  reservoirs,  whence  they  obtain 
a  scanty  and  muddy  draught.  At  this  season  the  people  are  generally 
assailed  by  a  disease  called  Guinea- worm  ;  but  they  are  so  much  inured 
to  tills  tumour  in  their  legs,  that  they  think  little  of  it.    Of  the  prin- 
cipal Yt'ris,  the  following  seem  more  particularly  to  deserve  descrip- 
tion, viz. : 

ll(Uln(jam(tn(jahunj  a  large  lake  situated  between  the  smaller  lakes 
Kokuurne  and  Koshavan  ;  its  length  from  the  north  bank  to  the  south- 
cni  ()j)j)osite  extremity  being  nine  miles,  varj'ing  in  breadth  from  one 
or  two  miles.  It  receives  on  the  north  side  the  stream  of  a  rivulet 
that  flows  from  the  high  lands  in  Shevagunga,  denominated  the  Eot- 
takarai-iir,  and,  on  the  south  south-west,  the  waters  of  the  Vigay  river. 
This  lake  originally  watered  about  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
»ixty  kanis  of  land.*    It  has  two  large  calingalahs  at  cither  extremity. 


'  A  kttzii  or  ca>^'niu  is  1}  of  an  Acrc. 
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the  northern  consisting  of  8cvcnt<K5n  arches,  and  the  southcm  of 
iifteon  ;  and  boflides  these,  eighteen  lesser  sluices,  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  larger  calingalahs,  are  in  a  dila- 
pidated state,  in  consequence  of  which  it  cannot  at  present  supply 
water  for  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  k4nis.  There  are  six 
breaches  along  the  bank  of  this  lake,  occasioned  by  the  breaking 
through  of  the  wators  during  the  monsoons,  and  these  not  being  at- 
tendcKl  to,  present  much  danger  to  the  villages  and  lands  lying  be- 
low it  to  the  eastward. 

IWruikolam,  this  lake,  with  which  the  Vigay  river  forms  a  com- 
munication, is  situated  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Ramnad,  and  ex- 
tends in  length  about  seven  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  to  nearly  two  miles,  and,  from  its  greater  depth,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  retaining  its  waters  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
Kojiingamangalam.  It  irrigates  an  extent  of  land  consisting  of  one 
tliousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  k&nis.  This  Y^ri  has  two  large  ca- 
lingalahs ;  one  to  the  nortii,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  the  water  from 
which  flows  to  the  eastward  on  a  low  level,  and  falls  into  an  extensive 
m\t  marsh.  The  calingalah  to  the  south  consists  of  seven  arches,  and 
the  stream  from  it  falls  into  the  Chukrakotta  lake,  which  lies  to  the 
south.  Tliere  are  twelve  smaller  sluices  to  this  lake,  three  of  which 
are  in  ruins. 

Chukrakotta  take,  situated  on  the  south  of  Ramnad,  has  a  large  and 
substantial  calingalah  consisting  of  eleven  arches  ;  the  surplus  water 
discharged  from  it  forms  a  canal  which  flows  into  a  marsh  about  a 
mile  to  the  southward.  A  calingalah  on  the  north  consists  of  five 
arches  only.  This  lake  has  twelve  other  sluices,  denominated  after 
the  original  possessors  of  the  land  depending  thereon  ;  five  of  the«e 
hluicos  have  been  in  a  state  of  decay  for  the  last  GO  yean. 

Kutlari  hike  receives  the  Ragun4t'ha-kiTeri  ;  it  is  situated  between 
the  villages  Tirukcishamangai  and  Kukati,  and  irrigates  about  <me 
thousand  five  hundred  kiinis  of  land.  This  lake  has  two  calingalahsy 
and  twelve  smaller  sluices,  all  of  which  are  in  good  order :  the  great 
quantity  of  water  that  flows  from  these  calingalahs  spreads  over  a  salt 
marsh  to  the  eastward,  and  from  thence,  forming  a  channel,  ultimate* 
Iv  fulls  into  the  sea. 

Ahramam  hike,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  that  name,  re- 
sembles in  form  a  spur ;  it  is  supplied  by  a  channri  from  the  Kreda- 
manadi,  and  waters  about  one  thousand  kinis  of  land :  the  bank  it 
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very  high  and  substantially  built.  It  consists  of  very  large  stones 
placed  one  upon  another,  and  seems  once  to  have  been  mucli  more 
regular  than  at  present ;  it  has  puzzled  antiquarians  to  account  for 
the  laying  of  these  enormous  stones,  as  their  weight  is  so  great  that 
no  means  are  now  known  by  which  they  could  have  been  placed  there. 
An  odd  tradition  prevails  that  this  was  performed  by  demons.  The 
bank  is  so  well  strengthened  that  it  has  never  had  any  breaches,  nor 
is  it  likely  ever  to  require  any  great  repair. 

Several  large  lakes  sustain  considerable  loss  owing  to  the  weak  and 
unsubstantial  condition  of  their  banks.  The  waters  from  the  high  lands, 
and  the  surplus  from  the  lake  of  Shekull,  form  a  pretty  wide  stream, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Y&limukam  Bay,  which  has  a 
good  harbour  for  sheltering  the  vessels  trading  along  this  coast  during 
the  period  of  the  land  winds  and  monsoon.  Contiguous  to  this  bay, 
on  tho  north,  is  a  large  salt  water  lake  that  extends  about  seven  miles 
to  tho  west,  its  greatest  breadth  being  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Salt  is 
gathered  in  large  quantities  here,  besides  that  which  is  manufactured 
in  tho  salt  pans  ;  this  article  is  a  produce  very  advantageous  to  (3o- 
vemmcnt,  for  the  monopoly  does  not  permit  the  Zemindar  to  manu- 
facture, and  this  was  imderstood  when  he  received  his  Zemindary. 
Wells  and  foimtains  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
interior  of  this  country,  and  the  water  that  issues  from  them  is  of  a 
very  brackish  quality.  Tho  sea-coast  towns,  although  situated  on  vast 
plains  of  deep  and  hea^y  sand,  afford  fine  wells  and  springs  of  clear 
water.  A  narrow  salt  water  lake,  called  Turrava,  extends  from  the 
Kottaigudi  river,  below  Tirupallani,  to  the  cast  eighteen  miles,  and 
varies  from  one  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  bordering  the  decli- 
vity of  a  range  of  sand  hills.  This  lake  has  a  verdure  on  its  margin, 
which  affords  good  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  its  vicinity.  On  the 
south  side  are  several  thick  groves  of  palmyra  and  cocoanut  trees.  At 
some  seasons  of  tho  year  a  dam  is  thrown  across  this  lake,  confining 
the  water  to  a  particular  part  and,  by  letting  it  off  as  required,  ad- 
mits of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bed  being  cultivated  with  rice. 
Another  salt  water  lake,  but  of  smaller  extent,  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
former,  and  has  a  communication  with  a  basin  of  salt  water  contigu- 
ous to  the  sea,  east  of  Pullimat'ham. 

ROADS,  &c. 

Tlierc  are  several  principal  roads  that  lead  through  this  country 
from  the  neighbouring  districts.     The  first  is  a  high  road  that  leads 
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from  Tanjore  by  Eottapatnam,  proceeds  along  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  wbo  travel  to  and  from  the  Ganges  to 
Ram^swara.  About  two  miles  from  Eottapatnam  the  road  leads  into 
the  Tanjore  country,  crosses  a  rivulet,  and  proceeds  to  Sundrap&ndi- 
patnam.  In  its  progress  further,  about  five  miles,  it  crosses  the  Pam- 
ban-&r  (which  here  forms  the  general  boimdary  between  Tanjore  and 
Shevagunga)  ;  and  about  a  mile  south,  leads  near  a  fine  chuttrum  in 
the  Shevagunga  limits  ;  west  of  Simdrap&ndipatnam,  about  two  miles, 
it  crosses  the  P&shi  river ;  and,  at  a  mile  further,  the  Yerashelai,  and 
thence  passes  by  Tondi,  where  several  cross  roads  intersect.  Leaving 
Tondi,  it  crosses  the  Mimnimutu  river,  and  a  few  other  small  rivulets, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  is  intersected  by  the  EoUai- 
karai-4r,  and,  passing  by  Tirup&lagudi  in  its  progr^s,  it  touches  at 
Devipatnam,  after  which,  crossing  a  few  brooks,  it  separates  into  two 
rouds ;  the  one  leading  along  the  coast  to  Rameswara,  the  other, 
crossing  the  Vigay  river,  enters  Ranmad,  making  through  the  whole 
of  it8  course  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  This,  although  a  car- 
riage road,  is  very  inconvenient,  owing  to  the  heavy  sand  along  the 
sca-coost.  The  second  is  a  high  road  that  leads  from  Trichinopoly  to 
Kamnad,  rid  Pudukotta,  enters  this  coimtr}',  on  the  north  by  Shera- 
giinur,  passes  by  Kunnangudi,  Mangalagudi,  and  Tiruvadanari,  where 
it  is  intersected  by  several  cross  roads  leading  to  the  coast  ;  thence  it 
touches  at  the  village  AmutmangaUm,  crosses  the  Eottaikari-&r,  and 
leads  ofi*  on  the  west  by  Armukam-kotta  to  Rasingamangalam,  pro- 
ceeds to  Sholandur,  and  passing  below  the  banks  of  two  Urge  lakes, 
touches  at  Peruvial,  near  which  it  is  intersected  by  several  water- 
course^},  and  latterly  passes  by  Pillengudi  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Viguy  river  to  Ilamnad.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  carriage  roads, 
but  is  in  a  bod  state  owing  to  the  frequent  intervention  jof  paddy 
Holds,  which  render  it  altogether  impassable  in  the  rainy  seaaooa. 
A  thini  road,  also  leading  from  Trichinopoly,  separates  into  two 
l>arts  at  Tripatur ;  the  one  leads  rid  Shevagunga,  and  the  other  by 
Kaulear-kovil,  and  these  joining  at  Yellangudi,  the  road  enters  this 
district  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Ninar-kovil,  and,  in  ita 
progrcas,  crosses  the  Vigay,  passes  near  a  fine  pavilion  called  Chetti- 
Mattam,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  leading  from  Madura  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  proceeds  along  the  south  bank  of  the  V^igay  below  Oangakondin, 
and,  re-crossing  the  river  again  at  three  other  places,  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  passes  by  Mothalur  to  Ramnad.    The  state  of 
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the  road  is  tolerably  good,  but  much  inconyenicnce  is  felt  by  the  in* 
tcrscction  of  tho  Vigay  river  at  several  places.     The  fourth  ia  a  high 
road  that  leads  from  Madura  rid  Manamadura,  enters  this  province 
immediately  after  crossing  the  Vigay  river  by  Tholashatanury  and 
proceeds  along  the  south  bank  for  three  miles,  touching  at  Parma- 
gudi,  a  fine,  large,  and  populous  town,  where  there  are  two  or  three 
substantially  built  pavilions  for  the  accommodation  of  trayellers.    The 
road  runs  through  the  town  along  the  southern  bank,  about  ten  miles 
to  Chctti-Mattam,  and  passes  by  Wurapilli,  in  the  interval  of  which 
it  crosses  many  canals  branching  from  the  Vigay,  which  renders  the 
road  unfit  for  carriages ;  it  then  leads  eastward  to  Bamnad.     The 
fifth  is  also  a  high  road  that  leads  from  Madura  to  'R4imnad  rid  Avur. 
It  enters  this  country  at  a  village  called  Utchampalli,  and,  in  its  pro- 
gress, crosses  the  Sheverikotia  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Kun- 
d&r,  touches  at  Tiruchuli,  crosses  the  latter  river,  and  proceeds  to 
Shadapuram,  where  it  separates  into  two  different  routes,  the  one 
leading  to  E&miiri,  and  the  other  to  Abramam :  the  one  that  leads 
to  the  latter  place  passes  by  Anakolam,  Mandelm&nikam^  and  Nar- 
takurchi,  next  touches  at  Abramam,   and,  in  its  progress  to  Ram- 
nad,   pass  by  the  intermediate  villages  Perrunkumai,   Alenganar, 
Chetra,  Wulayar,  Yettivial,  and  L&nthamattam.     This  road  is  ex- 
tremely good,  owing  to  the  high  and  level  surface  of  the  country. 
The  sixth  a  high  road  that  leads  from  Madura,  Tiruchuli,  and  K&- 
muri,  to  Ramnad,  touches  at  E&muri,  and  after  crossing  the  Kund&r 
river  on  the  east  of  the  town,  it  intersects  the  high  road  from  Abra- 
mam at  the  distance  of  five  miles.     This  is  also  a  good  carxiage-road 
from  the  evenness  of  the  coimtry.     The  seventh,  a  high  road  leading 
from  Tinnevelly  to  Ramnad,  enters  this  province  on  the  west  of  £uni- 
rajapuram,  touches  at  Narripur,  and  in  its  way,  passes  by  Sholagadi, 
when  it  crosses  the  Eund&r,  and  proceeds  about  five  miles  between  a 
range  of  sand-hills,  touches  at  Eilashelvanellur,  from  which  place  a 
road  separates  to  Eilakarai  by  the  villages  Eilakediram  and  Siva- 
kolam,  where  it  crosses  a  rividet  and  passes  by  Yerv&dei  to  Eilakarai, 
and  from  thence  proceeds  along  the  sea-coast  rid  Mutupetta  and  Vai- 
dalai,  to  P&mban  and  Ram^swara.     The  road  that  continues  from 
Shelvanellur  to  Ramnad,  touches  at  Eothenkolam,  a  small  village 
(about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant),  and  thence  at  ShekuUi  three 
miles  from  the  latter,  and  jxisses  tlirough  Tirukoehamangai^  which 
is  seven  miles  short  of  Ramnad.    The  eighth  is  a  sea-coast  road  lead* 
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ing  from  D^vipatnam  towards  Autankarai  and  Pallimat'ham,  where 
it  crosaes  the  ferry  to  P&mbany  and  proceeds  to  Rameswara,  being  in 
thifl  part  paved  with  stones.  All  along  this  road  are  spacious  and 
durable  pavilions  and  chuttrums  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
and  pilgrims.  Several  cross-roads  intersect  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions throughout  the  countr}%  which,  though  not  answering  for  car- 
riage-roads, are  much  frequented  by  a  class  of  people  who  chiefly 
trade  in  salt. 

There  are  no  made  roads,  and  the  bandy  tracts  are  so  soft  and  sandy, 
that  the  t^affio  betwixt  the  coast  and  towns  in  the  interior  is  nearly 
closed  through  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  intercourse. 

SOIL   AST)    PRODrmON8. 

Tlie  soil  in  this  province  is  composed  of  various  sorts,  and,  though 
generally  fruitful,  is  not  without  some  predominant  disadvantages,  a 
proof  of  which  has  been  experienced  by  the  continual  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants  from  this  to  the  neighbouring  coimtries,  especially 
within  the  last  four  years,  during  which  period  a  great  scarcity  and 
mortality  has  prevailed,  arising  from  a  failure  of  rain  ;  and  the  num- 
Ikt  of  inhabitants  who  have  abandoned  this  province  from  indigence, 
and  it8  concomitant  evils,  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  150,000  souls, 
vr  nearly  half  its  population. 

The  soil  though  not  of  a  very  rich  kind,  yet,  aided  by  enlightened 
liuiibandr}',  may  vie  in  fertility  with  the  best  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  produces  early  and  excellent  crops  of  paddy  and  of  dry 
grain.  Tlie  most  fruitful  soil  consists  of  a  deep  black  loam,  which  is 
prevalent  towards  the  westward  :  the  ciUturo  on  these  lands  yields  an 
abundant  crop  of  cotton  and  dry  grain.  Coriander  and  Kadalai*  aro 
well  cultivated  in  parts  of  Abnimam  and  Eamuri.  The  soil  next  in 
quiility  is  a  red  loam  ;  and,  inferior  to  these,  is  the  black  and  red, 
light  and  sandy  soils.  V^'egetation  thrives  remarkably  upon  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  common  about  the  sea  coast  towns,  contiguous  to  which 
the  groimds  arc  inclosed  and  divided  into  small  gaxdeas.  The  pro- 
ductions cx>nsist  of  paddy  of  various  kinds,  several  sorts  of  dry  graiOf 
horse  gram,  and  a  variety  of  other  pulse,  rapo-soed,  and  oil-nola ; 
cotton  in  great  plenty  ;  and  the  choya-v^r  grows  spontaneously  about 
the  sea-coast  and  the  islands.     The  most  unfavorable  portions  of  the 
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country  are  not  entirely  unproductive ;  as  the  valuable  chay-root,  from 
the  root  of  which  is  extracted  a  beautiful  red  dye,  in  extenBive  uae 
among  the  Madura  weavers,  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  sandy  and 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  east 
coast  and  most  sterile  portion  of  the  Zemindary. 

MANUFACTUKES,    IMPORTS,   AND  EXPOBTS. 

As  a  commercial  province,  and  for  manufactureSy  Ramnad  is  distin- 
guished beyond  many  others,  and  principally  for  the  iiMmnfacture  of 
cotton  cloths  ;  the  first  of  which  is  at  Parmagudi,  where  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  is  making  printed  cloths^  chintsesy  silks, 
elegant  silk  carpets,  red  and  blue  striped  cotton  carpetfl»  moslinSy 
dupettos,  turbans,  dimities,  izraries,  ginghams,  cambricSy  &o.  Eilaka- 
rai  and  D^vipatnam  are  fine  ports,  the  trade  of  which  is  very  consider- 
able ;  they  are  consequently  the  resort  of  many  respectable  merchants 
from  all  parts,  whereby  these  places  have  become  rich  and  popolons. 
Kilakarai  is  reckoned  next  to  Parmagudi  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
cloths,  muslins,  &c.  A  few  other  places  are  noted  for  long  doths  of 
good  quality,  viz.  E&muri,  Abramam,  Arpukotta,  P&layampattiy  Kud- 
dcladi,  Yekugudi,  Punnakolam,  Chittarkottay  Numbuthullaiy  Tindeyy 
and  Eottapatnam ;  and  those  of  a  coarse  quaUty,  commonly  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  are  made  almost  in  every  village  in  the  province. 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  great  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
coast  towns  and  villages,  but  it  is  entirely  under  the  management  of 
the  servants  of  the  Government.  Besides  the  mannfiu^tore  of  this 
article,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  it  is  gathered  from  the  extensive  salt 
marshes,  in  which,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  a  thick  incmstation 
of  salt,  very  white  and  fine,  is  left  on  the  surface.  Except  at  Pundle- 
gudi,  saltpetre  is  no  where  manufactured  in  this  provinoe. 

The  commercial  transactions  of  this  Zemindaryy  were  at  a  former 
period  very  extensive.  A  commercial  resident  and  assistant  were  for 
many  years  established  at  Ranmad  by  the  Companyy  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  cloth  for  the  English  market.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  manufacturers,  and  the  Mahonmiedan  portion  of 
the  population  carried  on  an  extensive  and  valuable  trade  in  piece 
goods  with  the  Eastern  Island  and  Persian  Gulf,  &c.y  but  the  manu- 
facture and  export  of  piece  goods  have  to  a  great  extent  been  super- 
seded by  the  piece  goods  of  Europe.  Cloth  is,  howevery  still  the 
i^taple  manufacture,  and  is  made  in  considerable  quantitieSy  but  duefly 
for  domestic  use.    The  chief  imports  are  spiceSy  long-clothy  gheey  oilj 
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betel-nut,  wood,  iron,  sugar  and  pearls.  The  exports  arc  chay-root, 
chanks,  salt,  salt-fish,  tobacco,  cotton,  skins,  paddy,  coarse  cloth,  &c. 
Of  the  chank,  a  univalve  shell  in  great  request  in  Bengal  for  the 
manufacture  of  toe  rings,  &c.,  about  one  million  are  collected  on  the 
coast  annually  and  forwarded  to  the  Calcutta  market. 

Tlie  chank  fishery  commences  in  April  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ramnad,  and  continues  till  the  month  of  September;  and,  on  the 
southern  coast,  from  October,  continuing  till  March.  It  is  usually 
rcntcKl  by  the  Zemindar  at  not  less  than  six  thousand  pagodas  annu- 
ally. The  chanks  fished  on  the  eastern  coast  are  reckoned  better  than 
those  of  the  southern.  A  comparative  rate  has  long  been  established 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  chanks  per  star  pagoda,  while  those  of 
the  southern  coast  are  sold  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  per  pagoda. 
The  number  of  chanks  annually  fished  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  country  arrack  is  distilled  in  several  places  throughout  this 
province. 

The  fisherj'  is  rented  for  about  5,000  Rupees  per  annum. 

The  imports  are  shawls,  woollen  cloths,  wheat,  sugar,  sugar-candy, 
IK'pjKT,  nuts,  nutmegs,  cinnamons,  cloves,  cardamums,  mace,  brim- 
hlono,  quicksilver,  iron,  |Knirl.H,  conil^^,  and  a  variety  of  precious  stones  ; 
teakwood,  black,  and  Ceylon  woo<l ;  rod  and  yellow  ochre  ;  and,  in 
tho  time  of  scarcity,  grain  is  imported  hither  from  the  western,  as 
well  as  from  the  Tanjore  countries.  The  chief  trade  of  this  province 
<  onsists  in  the  exportation  of  manufactured  cloths  of  various  kinds. 
The  chanks  are  taken  to  Bengal,  and  the  chay-root  to  the  northern 
count rie-s  ;  and,  during  a  plentiful  season,  jwiddy,  and  other  grain,  arc 
iiIho  c.\jK>rtcHl.  Salt  is  the  principal  commodity  of  export  to  the  inland 
countries. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Zemindary  the  population  is  composed  in 
great  measure  of  llindocxn,  who  are  generally  poor  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Tliero  are  a* few  also  occupied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth  chiefly  for  domestic  use.  In  every  town  there  aro 
a  few  Mahommo<lan  families  usually  employed  as  workers  in  brass, 
&c.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  aro  chiefly  Mahom- 
nKtlans  and  Roman  Catholic  Christians  ;  the  former  amount  to  about 
27,871),  and  the  latter  to  10,000. 

The  Lubbays  are  an  active  and  enterprising  race,  were  poAsested  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  still  are  comparatively  rich  ;  their  houies  are 

generally  spotkiog,  larger,  and  appear  more  comfortahlo  than  those 

o  a 
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of  the  Hindoos,  and  tlie  dwellings  of  the  more  respectable  at  Keela- 
camey  are  two  or  three  stories  high.  They  are  a  haughty  and  iroaci- 
ble  race  ;  but  if  treated  with  consideration  they  will  be  found  kind  and 
obliging,  and  in  their  conversation  communicative  and  intelligent. 
They  are  engaged  in  trade,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  a  few  practise 
the  mechanical  arts.  Many  are  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  but  the 
Tamil  language  is  in  universal  use  amongst  them.  The  Christians 
are  employed  as  fishermen,  and  are  apparently  very  poor ;  their  vil- 
lages consist  of  a  nimiber  of  mean  houses,  erected  on  the  beach,  with 
usually  a  small  Church  placed  in  some  conspicuous  position. 

This  province  is  well  stocked  with  cattle,  but  from  the  scanty  pas- 
turage they  are  able  to  procure,  are  of  small  size  and  in  indifferent 
condition.  Antelope  and  hog  are  found  on  the  plains  and  jungles, 
but  not  in  great  numbers. 

From  the  absence  of  hills,  or  collections  of  trees  to  obstruct  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  small  quan- 
tity of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  the  climate  is  salubrious.  The  few 
diseases  endemic  to  the  coimtry  and  the  Zemindar}^,  have  been  for  a 
series  of  years  singularly  free  from  a  general  visitation  of  epidemic 
disease.  Fever  and  diarrhoea  prevail  during  the  wet  season,  but  they 
are  mild  in  their  attacks,  and  tractable  in  their  nature,  and  readily 
yield  to  the  simple  treatment  pursued  by  the  Native  medical  practi- 
tioners. Ulcers  are  common  among  the  sepoys,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  prevail  amongst  the  permanent  residents  to  any  extent. 

The  general  character  of  the  climate  is  hot,  but  aU  that  portion  of 
the  Zemindary  lying  within  twelve  miles  of  the  coast,  is  tempered  in 
the  evening  by  the  sea-breeze.  Tlie  weight  of  the  monsoon  falls  in 
October  and  November,  and  is  over  by  the  middle  of  December,  but 
the  weather  continues  cool  and  agreeable  till  February.  During  that 
month,  however,  and  the  two  following,  the  heat  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  excessive.  Accordingly  MooUnpettah,  where  there  are  two 
bungalows,  is  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Madura  civilians  during 
the  sultry  and  oppressive  months  of  March  and  April. 

FORTS,    TOWXS   AND   VILIAGES. 

Itamnad*  the  capital  of  the  province,  Latitude  9**  24'  N.|  and  Lon- 
gitude 78'  40'  E.,  has  both  a  fort  and  a  town.  The  former  is  a  forti« 
iication,  the  sides  of  w^hich,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west. 


-■ —  -  — —  -       I        1 1 1  J I 

*  rroperly,  Raman litha-ptirain,  from  Bama,  the  god,  or  king  of  that 
lord,  and  purtiu,  a  {own  or  city. 
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arc  each  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  conBisting  of  a  aingle  wall, 
strengthened  with  thirty-two  bastions,  built  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  and  with  one  gateway  which  is  to  the  east.  The  wall  is 
twenty-seven  feet  high  and  tivo  feet  thick,  without  a  rampart,  but  with 
loopholes,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  This  fort  was  built  in  the  17th 
century  by  Moghava  liagunatha  8etupati,  who,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
structed the  large  reservoir,  or  artificial  lake,  that  lies  on  the  X.  W. 
bide.  About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  stands  the  chieftain's 
puluce,  which  is  a  spacious  gothic-like  structure,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.  On  the  north-east  bank  of  the  reservoir  is  a  small  but  hand- 
some Protestant  Church,  with  a  burial  ground  adjoining  it.  A  few 
yards  from  the  western  bank  of  the  reservoir  is  the  burning  placo  of 
the  ehii'ftain  and  his  ancestors,  where  several  grand  tombs  are  erected 
(o  the  memory  of  the  latter,  luist  of  the  reservoir  is  a  large  bunga- 
low formerly  belonging  to  Colonel  Martinez  who  was  for  many  years 
previous  to  1804  in  command  of  the  garrison.  On  the  north  side 
Ixtween  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  the  reservoir,  ia  a  high  cavalier, 
raisi^d  with  earth,  which  commands  an  extensive  and  delightful  proa- 
IKH't  of  the  surrounding  plains.  A  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  which  was 
built  by  Colonel  Martinez,  in  the  year  1709,  stands  near  the  south- 
cast  an;j;le  of  the  fort,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  stands  a  small  Hindoo 
tomple. 

Kamnad  is  rendered  memorable  from  having  been  stormed  by  Gene- 
ral  Smith  in  A.  I).  1772 ;  and  likewise  from  an  affray  that  took  place 
ill  171>7  in  which  Lieutenant  Clarke  was  killed,  when  endeavouring  to 
M-i/e  the  crlobrate<l  Poligar  Cataboma  Naig. 

Th«'  fort  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  the  houses  arc  moderately 
wrll  built,  generally  of  mud  and  thatche<l.  Tlio  street.**,  with  one 
ixrrption,  are  irregular,  and  narrow,  but  arc  kept  tolerably  clean. 

A  largp  ix>rtion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ramnad  reside  beyond  the 
walls,  on  the  east  side,  and  at  the  princi]>al  entrance  to  the  fort.  The 
j>'»|>u!  iiion  of  thii  i>ortion  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  Hindoos,  with 
alx»ut  loo  Mahomwlan  families,  the  former  are  engaged  in  agriculta- 
ml  pursuit.^,  and  as  grain  merchants,  and  a  few  are  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  ;  the  latter  are  workers  in  iron,  brass,  &c« 

There  are  two  n»ws  of  btizaars  regularly  built,  with  tiUxl  nwfs  ;  and 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  appear  also  of  a  superior  de<icription. 

Ramnad  has  a  small  garrison,  and  is  at  times  the  heed  quarters  of 
an  assistant  to  the  CuUeetor  of  Madara.    The  old  pkee  of  armsi  and 
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a  small  building  forming  tho  hospital  and  dispensary  are  within  the 
fort,  and  are  built  of  brick  and  chunam.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
in  an  open  plain,  and  on  sandy  soil  are  tho  houses  of  the  commanding 
officer  and  the  head  assistant  to  the  Collector. 

Tho  toicn  of  Ramnad  is  situated  east  of  tho  fortress,  from  the  gate 
of  which  a  wide  street  leads,  with  two  good  rows  of  bazaars,  regularly 
built.  Here  a  market  is  held  every  "Wednesday,  when  the  people, 
from  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  bring  in  cotton,  grain,  and 
other  provisions  for  sale.  The  town,  and  its  suburbs,  including  Letch- 
mapiiram  (a  village  situated  to  the  north)  where  is  a  handsome  temple 
and  chuttrum,  are  about  2^  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  bazaars,  where  a  road  intersects,  crossing  north  and  south,  are 
several  detached  houses,  with  gardens  surroimding.  them,  and  a  small 
mosque.  These  separate  one  part  of  the  town  from  the  other.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  other  mosques,  which,  though  not  conapicuous, 
are  by  no  means  inelegant.  Upon  the  whole,  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  ill-contrived  ;  the  houses  are  moderately  well  built,  and  are  up- 
wards of  2,300  in  number ;  and  the  population  exceeds  8^700  souls, 
consisting  of  Mussulmans,  Brahmins,  and  Sudras,  and  a  few  Native 
Christians  ;  many  of  the  two  former  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain  and  other  articles  of  import  from  Travancore,  Ceylon,  &c.  There 
are  no  artizans  hero,  excepting  gold  and  silversmiths,  braziers,  and 
ironsmiths ;  the  latter,  about  two  hundred  families,  who  are  Mussul- 
mans, reside  in  the  town.  The  east  part  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by 
manufacturers  of  chintzes  and  printed  cloths. 

Kdmuri  is  a  fort  lying  31  miles  west  of  Eamnad,  and  30  miles  south 
by  west  of  Shcvagunga,  seated  on  an  elevated  rocky  ground  on  the 
north  bunk  of  the  Kiindar  river,  and  commands  a  most  delightful  and 
extensive  prospect.  It  is  small,  but  of  some  strength,  built  of  stone, 
of  a  circular  form,  with  a  double  enclosure  of  walls,  having  an  inter- 
val between  tlieni  of  about  sixty  feet ;  the  outer  wall  is  twenty  feet 
higli,  and  about  four  feet  thick,  without  a  rampart  or  parapet,  but  has 
nine  bastions  :  the  inner  wall  is  stronger,  twenty-five  feet  high,  with 
a  rampart,  and  seven  bastions.  On  an  eminence,  to  the  south-west,  is 
a  redoubt.  In  the  inner  fort,  a  granary  and  magazine  still  remain  ; 
b"t-.v'.(u  the  two  walls  on  tho  western  side,  is  a  well  of  very  clear 
v>aU'r  cut  through  rocky  strata,  having  steps  on  tho  one  side  descend* 
in^»-  to  the  bottom. 

About  1,000  yards  from  the  fort  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 
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the  (otrpi  of  E&muri  is  seated.  A  small  Ilindoo  temple  stands  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  pretty  wide  street  surrounds  it.  There  are  many 
more  streets,  but  most  of  them  narrow  and  crooked,  with  low  thatch- 
ed houses  built  of  earth  ;  a  few,  however,  are  covered  with  tiles. 
Almost  in  the  centre  stands  a  grand  terraced  house,  belonging  to  a 
Native,  the  elegance  and  situation  of  which  afford  an  agreeable  pros- 
pect. In  the  dry  season  the  dost  and  heat  are  almost  intolerable  ;  and 
in  the  rainy  season,  owing  to  the  black  soil,  the  mire  is  so  deep  as  to 
render  the  streets  almost  impassable.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  hero 
are  very  opulent  men,  and  many  of  them  trade  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  cotton,  as  it  is  in  greater  plenty  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, than  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  A  great  market  is  held  on 
everj*  Tues<lay,  when  crowds  of  jx}ople  come  from  the  neighbouring 
districts  for  the  purchase  of  articles  to  retail  in  the  different  villages. 
Cuttle  are  also  brought  to  this  market  for  sale. 

Tinnnjxi//atn\  a  populous  village  6  miles  south  of  the  capital,  situat- 
ed on  a  commanding  plain,  is  highly  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
sacred  places  of  Ilindoo  worship  ;  the  temple  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  village,  and  a  rectangular  reservoir  is  situated  opposite  to  it. 
Two  pavilions  arc  raised  on  stone  pillars  ;  the  one  adjoining  the  gate 
of  the  toniplo,  the  other  to  the  east  of  the  reservoir.  ITie  tomplo  is 
surroundcil  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The  main  street  of  the  village  is 
about  two  furlongs  in  length,  ami  forty  feet  wide;  the  south  and  east 
streets  are  inhabitc^l  by  Hrahmins,  and  the  north  and  west  streets  by 
tho  p^oplo  attachtil  to  the  temple,  and  other  Hindoos.  This  temple 
is  dr<licativl  to  the  grxl  Jaganatha,  and  the  f<stivals  are  celebratinl  an- 
nually iu  till'  months  of  April  and  July.  In  the  north-west  and  south- 
w«  •»(  an<^les  of  the  villages,  are  two  ftubstantial  stone  j)avilii»ns  ;  and 
on  tilt*  north-east  Hide,  a  reservoir  of  exrtllint  water.  A  broad  but 
hliallow  jwilt- water  lake  runs  wr?>t  of  the  village,  which  receives  tho 
surplus  wat« Tn  that  flow  from  the  interi«»r  parts  of  tho  country,  esix)- 
cially  fnim  the  calingalah,  or  hWhc  of  the  Chakkrakotta  lake,  tho 
whole  falling  eventually  into  Kottagudi  river. 

Tlie  pilgrims  who  n^ort  to  the  temple  at  Rameswara  to  pay  their 
adnnitions,  must,  after  jXTforming  their  ablutions  in  the  sea,  first  come 
here  to  worship. 

AfltnefU'firtJtit  is  not  a  village,  but  a  fumed  place  on  the  coast,  lying 
U  milc«  south  of  the  capital  ;  it  is  estet  ined  holy  by  tho  Hindoos  on 
account  of  its  bath,  which  was  found  by  lUmm,  who  bathed  here,  on 
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his  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Lanka.  The  men  generally  bring  their 
wives  and  families  with  them  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  wife  not  being 
present,  the  priest  gives  the  husband  a  piece  of  straw  to  roll  round 
the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  the  wife.  The 
act  of  washing  here  in  the  sea  is  a  form  of  penance  that  they  per- 
form, from  a  general  notion  that,  by  doing  so,  they  wash  away  all 
their  sins.  Devotees,  and  especially  those  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  who 
go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Isle  of  Ram^swara,  must  return  hitherto  to 
perform  the  enjoined  rites  of  devotion. 

Kilakarai,  a  populous  sea-port  and  commercial  town,  situated  9 
miles  south  by  west  of  the  capital.  It  is  inhabited  by  Mahommedans, 
many  of  whom  are  opulent,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  both 
by  sea  and  land.  The  houses  and  granaries  are  finely  built  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
circimiference  of  the  town  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles ;  the  streets 
arc  numerous,  but  narrow  and  ill-formed ;  the  houses  are  low  and 
have  thatched  roofs.  A  small  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  situated  near 
the  eastern  skirts  of  the  town,  contiguous  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Dutch  factory.  There  arc  about  eleven  mosques,  or  rather  tombs  of 
some  respectable  Mussulmans,  who  have  died  here,  a  few  of  which  are 
very  elegant  in  structure,  especially  one  which  stands  about  the  centre 
of  them,  the  cupola  of  which  is  covered  with  gold.  The  place  abounds 
with  very  thick  groves  of  palmyra  trees.  It  carries  on  a  good  sale  in 
Puthanccr,*  which  the  Mussubuans  much  esteem,  and  drink  to  ex- 
cess. The  inhabitants  of  this  town  follow  almost  every  trade,  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  long  cloths,  both  fine  and 
coarse  ;  upwards  of  a  himdrcd  boats  belong  to  this  port.  Tho  coast 
abounds  with  low  rugged  rocks,  which  are  only  seen  above  water  at 
low  tide  ;  it  is  tliercforo  dangerous  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  unless 
condiKted  by  a  pilot  who  is  well  experienced  in  these  roads.  Vessels 
pay  lor  their  anchorage  here  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  A  sea  custom 
house  is  esfablislicd  here. 

Muff 't pit ttiy  a  lishiug  village  on  the  coast,  situated  9 J  miles  south* 
east  of  Itaninad,  is  chiefly  inhabit od  by  Roman  Catholics.  Thore  is 
a  hirgo  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  dedicated 
to  tho  Yirjj^in  JIary,  and  a  priest  resides  here,  who  is  a  native  of  Gk)a. 
The  ilahonimedan  inhabitants  are  chank  fishers. 


♦A  -wort  l»ev(Tag«»  cxlraiti-l  from  tho  Palmyra  tree,  similar  to  toddy,  but  with  which 
H  inix'.'d  u  little  chiiuani :  when  boiled,  it  bocumcs  jagipy,  a  coono  kind  of  nigw. 
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Vauidiai,  a  pretty  iX)pulou8  village  ou  the  coast,  situated  Li  miles 
east  of  Milttupetta,  inhabited  chiefly  by  ^lussulinans  and  Shduirs,* 
the  former  carrying  on  a  good  trade.  The  houses  arc  poorly  built 
and  very  irregular.  This  is  a  noted  place  for  a  superior  quality  of 
the  choya-vtT,  which  is  the  root  of  a  certain  plant  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted a  red  dye. 

Auiaukaraiy  a  sea- port,  sitimtcd  11  miles  east  of  the  capital,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vigay  river,  on  the  north  bank,  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men ;  it  has  a  spacious  and  well  built  chuttrum,  surroimded  by  a 
strong  wall.  There  are  several  boats  daily  employed  in  fishing,  and 
from  this  place,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the  coast,  the  town 
of  Uumnad  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  Several  vessels  fretjuented  this 
har]K)ur  at  the  projier  season  of  the  year  to  receive  i)addy  and  chunks 
for  exiK)rt4ition,  as  well  as  the  choya-vi'r,  which  here  also  grows 
jsiKintaneously  to  a  great  extent.  Oysters  are  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
and  aro  of  good  flavour.  About  two  miles  to  the  north-west  lies  t7- 
linjriihohun.  Tliis  place  is  distinguished  for  the  excellent  tobacco  it 
prtKluics,  which  thrives  here  extremely  well,  and  is  reckoned  superior 
to  any  in  the  provinces  south  of  3Iadrus. 

J)(iij^i(n(tui,  a  sea-port  and  populous  commercial  town,  well  known 
by  thi'  name  of  the  Xtne  Sfonc/i,  is  celebrated  for  a  bath  in  the  sea, 
tlmt  has  been  held  sacred  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
visit<*d  every  year  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  In  ancient  days, 
from  this  place  to  Darpamaiam,  commonly  callc>d  TifujHil/aitif  was  one 
continued  forest,  eallcnl  Puruninvam.  Kama  resorted  hero  when  on 
hirt  exiM^lition  to  I^nku,  with  a  desigti  to  kill  Uavanan,  who  hud  se- 
el iu<^l  away  hi»  wife.  The  priest  of  Kama  told  him  that,  in  onler  to 
Ih'  Huceeiuiful  in  his  undertaking,  he  munt  worship  some  image  re- 
ht  iiibliug  the  nine  planets  including  tlu*  sun  and  moon,  in  n^preseuta- 
tiun  of  whiih  l»e  plante<l  the  nine  stone?*  ou  the  si*a  shore,  and,  hav- 
ing detlieat«<l  tluin  to  the  nine  planets,  worhhipixil  them  accordingly 
with  much  fervency  ;  ^inee  which  i>eri«Ml  the  Hindoos  have  u  tradi- 
tion, that  by  bathing  here  they  will  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  and 
that,  by  visiting  so  miraculoiui  a  place,  they  will,  in  like  manner,  bo 
successful  in  all  their  enteq»rises  ;  it  is,  monH)vcr,  observed,  that  the«e 
btontM  are  an  emblem  of  pn>iii)erity  to  the  count rj',  and,  in  the  event 

•  A  f  wU'  c.f  Hmi.I»«.«.  mh'>«<<  |»artirti!ar  »^«>c»ti'n  ii  thr  r  tilttvatifn  «»f  iht  pilm  to4  th^ 
f«»lWttti|r  of  ibr  i«Ml«i>  It  |in««lu4«^.  llAiiy  <>f  tiivm,  hwiVirr,  apltly  Ui«flUK:h<Mi  to  oU^r 
ctvU|»tUvU»,  ami  tottUi  ATv  upukut. 
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of  any  of  tbcm  breaking  o£f  at  the  top,  it  is  considered  a  prognofitic 
of  some  disaster. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  ;  there  are  about  fifty  trading 
boats  belonging  to  the  port,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Kilakarai,  is 
plentifully  stored  with  provisions,  and  is,  therefore,  considered  a  place 
of  much  importance.  In  times  of  scarcity  the  granaries  are  thrown 
open,  and  a  free  sale  is  carried  on,  conducing  greatly  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  opulence  of  the  merchants  who 
reside  here.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  a  Hindoo  temple, 
encompassed  by  a  wall  and  a  wide  street,  through  which  the  wooden 
chariot  of  the  idol  is  drawn  at  the  festival,  which  is  held  in  the  month 
of  March.  A  large  pavilion  is  built  on  the  west  of  the  temple,  on  the 
high  road,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  where  also,  alms  are  be- 
stowed daily  on  a  small  nimibcr  of  Brahmin  passengers,  who,  however, 
are  not  allowed  to  stop  longer  than  one  day.  This  place  being  a  quay 
for  paddy-boats,  and  other  small  craft,  a  sea  custom  house  is  here 
established. 

Aniutmaugahnn  is  situated  24  miles  to  the  north  of  Ramnad,  on  the 
road  towards  Trichinopoly  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Ve- 
l&lars*  called  Arambukutan  A^clalars ;  according  to  tradition,  they  are 
a  modern  people,  who,  emigrating  from  the  southward  settled  here  as 
farmers  about  four  hundred  years  ago  :  their  manners  and  cuatoms, 
distinguishing. them  from  the  other  classes  of  Vel&lars,  are  very  sin- 
gular. The  men  marry  among  their  own  tribe,  and  never  seek  a 
bride  elsewhere.  They  will  on  no  account  engage  to  hold  a  situation 
under  any  authority  whatever,  but  employ  themselves  solely  as  culti- 
vators of  the  land  ;  tlioy  will  not  make  obeisance  to  the  Rajali  of  the 
country,  nor  will  they  pay  any  kind  of  formal  respect  or  compliment 
to  any  description  of  persons,  but  express  their  humility  by  rubbing 
their  bellies  with  their  right  hand. 

Tondiy  a  sea-port  town  situated  on  the  coast  road  towards  Tanjore, 
is  a  dependency  of  Shevagunga.  It  carries  on  a  good  trado  with 
Colombo,  and  other  sea-ports.  A  few  opulent  merchants  reside  here. 
Tlic  houses  are  low  built ;  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular ;  the  in- 
habitants  are  principally  Mussulmans,  but  there  are  also  a  few  Karai* 
yars  ;  the  former  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  long  cloths,  and  the 
latter  are  fishermen.     Inland  commodities,  consisting  of  g^in,  tanm- 

*  A  caste  of  Hindoos,  whoso  principal  occupation  is  husbftiidry. 
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rinds,  clotlid,  &c.,  &c.,  are  exported  from  this  place,  as  also  chanks, 
which  arc  fiji^hed  in  great  abundance.  It  is  from  Tondi  that  the  Qo- 
vemment  treasure  is  generally  shipped  for  Madras  by  the  steamer. 

Tintrddanari^  a  village  of  some  note  from  having  within  it  a  grand 
Hindoo  temple,  is  situated  on  the  high  road  which  leads  from  Shcva- 
gunga  to  Tondi,  and  intersects  the  road  that  leads  from  Shevagunga 
to  Trichinopoly  ;  the  temple  stands  near  the  west  end  from  the  vil- 
lage, encompa^ised  by  a  high  wall  and  a  street :  the  houses  are  tolera- 
bly well  built.  An  annual  festival  is  celebrated  here  in  the  month  of 
April ;  and  a  weekly  market  is  held  on  every  Monday.  It  lies  seven 
miles  and  a  half  west  north-west  of  Tondi. 

Suntndm  is  a  smxdl  village  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  seated 
below  the  bunk  of  a  lake  near  the  borders  of  Shevagunga.  It  is  noted 
for  a  beautiful  Iloman  Church,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  priest,  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  Romish  villages  in  this  part. 

Kamnikotta  is  a  populous  village,  situated  12  miles  north-west  of 
the  capital,  and  south  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Madura  to  Ram- 
nud.  Opposite  this  village  is  a  beautiful  pavilion  seated  on  the  south 
bank  of  a  liirge  and  fine  reservoir,  which  is  filled  from  the  river  Vigay. 
This  part  of  the  province  is  richly  cultivated  in  paddy,  and  has  garden 
pHKluctions  in  great  abundance. 

Parjaiur  is  a  small  village  seated  below  the  bank  of  a  large  lake  of 
tliat  name,  lying  7  miles  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  It  is  celebrated 
as  iK'ing  the  place  at  which  a  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Zemindar  or  chieftain  of  Ilamnad.  This  ceremony  is  held 
to  bo  the  most  eiMontiuI,  an  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  of  the 
nri'jinnl  /ifoi'k  from  trhich  thr  guarflitm  of  Adtunn  hrulgf  was  first  9i* 
hrf>d,  and  tliereforo.  they  retain  th«»  prerogative  of  bestowing  the 
titl(>  of  Settu-pati  ;  the  Zemindars,  in  consequence,  continue  to  the 
prt^nt  d.iy  to  resort  thither  to  receivo  the  sceptre  of  authority,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage ;  the  ceremony  continues  for  a  few  hoars, 
and  consists  of  a  variety  of  pompous  rites. 

PanfMfjmii,  a  krge  and  populous  town  of  commerce,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Vigay  river.  It  lies  21  miles  north-west  of  the 
capital,  and  through  it  runs  the  high  rood  from  Ramoad  to  Madura. 
The  population  is  O.lMii  by  the  census  of  18«i2.  The  town  is  chiefly 
inhabitcfl  by  wt^avem,  and  contains  upwards  of  1,S30  houses,  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  tiles  ;  the  streets  are  numerous,  but  dirty,  and 
very  irregulariy  formed.     Manuiactures  of  the  best  claUia»  ailksy  mua- 
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lins,  silk  carpets  of  great  value,  vestures,  turbans,  women's  aUk  and 
colored  cloths,  are  carried  on  here,  and  these  articles  constitute  the 
best  part  of  its  trade.  There  are  several  ranges  of  bazaars,  and  an 
annual  festival  is  celebrated  by  a  contribution  raised  by  the  weavers 
and  merchants.  A  large  and  spacious  stone  pavilion  substantially 
built,  is  seated  near  the  west  end  of  the  town,  adjoining  which  is  a 
chuttrum,  were  alms  are  daily  distributed  among  twelve  poor  Brah- 
mins,  or  other  travellers.  Yams  thrive  here,  and  are  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  ironsmiths  here  are  Mussulmans,  who  are  seldom  known 
to  follow  this  trade  in  other  places. 

Ahramam,  a  populous  and  flourishing  town  on  the  high  road  to 
Madura,  seated  below  the  bank  of  a  very  large  lake,  which  is  named 
from  it,  lies  5  miles  north-east  of  Kamuri,  and  thirteen  miles  south- 
west of  Parmagudi.  It  is  inhabited  by  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
who  are  principally  Mussulmans  and  Chetties.*  The  farmers  are 
Marraversf  and  Yel&lars,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  cultiyation  of 
paddy,  which  from  the  ample  supply  of  water  that  the  lake  affords, 
(it  being  fed  by  the  Vigay,)  yields  two  crops  annually.  The  town  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  divided  by  two  well-formed  but  narrow 
streets,  with  mean  houses.  On  the  north  side  is  a  well  faced  with 
stones,  which  has  a  clear  spring  of  excellent  water,  afibrding  an 
abundant  supply  throughout  the  year,  although  there  are  many  other 
wells  about  it,  the  waters  of  which  are  brackish.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable in  grain,  cotton,  and  cloths.  It  is  the  popular  belief,  that 
within  an  area  of  two  miles  in  circimiferenco  of  the  town,  the  bito  of 
a  snake,  or  of  any  other  venomous  reptile,  has  not  the  usual  poisonous 
effect;  and  that  when  bitten  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  the  patient 
is  taken  to  a  small  temple  that  stands  on  the  eastern  extreme  of  the 
town,  where  some  water  is  simply  administered  to  him,  when,  as  tho 
people  affirm,  he  perfectly  recovers  within  a  few  hours. 

Virachoh')},  a  village  lying  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Abra- 
mam,  is  seated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kredam&nadi  river.  It  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Rajas  of  the  country,  in  whose  days  it  is 
said  to  have  been  very  populous,  and  it  still  aboxmds  with  remains  of 
antiquity  which  corroborate  the  assertions  of  the  people  of  its  having 


*  A  caste  of  JIindoo<<,  whose  principal  occupation  is  merchukdiie. 

f  A  caste  of  IlinJoofl  who  appear  to  be  almost  confined  to  this  part  of  the  eoimtr^. 
Their  (HI  upation  is  husbandry.  In  customs  they  difFer  from  tho  Vel&ltn,  and  inott  other 
( astcs  of  Hindoos,  and  allow  their  widows  to  marry  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  tunc. 
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l)€on  onco  a  placo  of  grandeur  and  magnificonco,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Chola  Raja,  from  whom  it  derives  its  appellation.  The  present 
population  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  consists  of  Mussulmans,  Kullers,^ 
Murravers,  and  a  few  other  descriptions  of  people.  The  manufacture 
is  long  cloths :  on  the  north  side  of  the  village  stands  a  small  Hindoo 
temple  of  great  antiquity.  There  are  the  ruins  of  many  other  edifices 
in  this  vicinity. 


Paamben. 


A  small  mercantile  town  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Hiirarswerum,  in  Latitude  9®  37',  Longitude  79*  17',  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  snake-like  channel,  which  separates  the  island  from 
the  mainland.  It  contains  about  250  houses,  several  of  which  have 
tiled  roofs,  the  houses  in  general  are  built  of  stone  and  mud,  but  the 
Htrects  are  narrow  and  irregular.  The  population  (chiefly  Lubbays) 
M  computed  at  1,200.  The  men  are  an  industrious  class  of  people, 
and  are  actively  engaged  in  traffic,  or  as  pilots  and  boatmen  to  the 
(Ihonies  and  vessels  passing  through  the  channel,  and  about  fifty  are 
I  mployod  as  divers  in  the  Qovemmcnt  work  in  the  channel.  The 
|M)pulation  has  been  considerably  increased  since  the  commencement 
cf  the  works  in  the  channel. 

Tlie  officer*s  bungalow  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  grove  of  tro^ 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  sea.  The  sepoys  are  hutted  in  a  cocoanut 
t(>[x\  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  there  being  no  other 
ground  available  within  half  a  mile. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  interest  to  this  town,  is  its  vicinity  to 
the  channel  or  |>aAMige,  from  which  as  above  said  it  takes  its  name» 
though  the  barrier  already  spoken  of  (see  page  397)  which  partially 
eonnci'ts  the  mainland  with  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  In  former  times 
this  Imrrier  totally  prevented  the  passage  of  vessels ;  but  in  the  course 
of  ages  it  has  been  much  worn  away.  The  importance  of  a  navigable 
IMiHsage  was  long  ago  »evn  to  be  very  great,  as  it  would  avoid  the  ne- 
ce^ity  of  the  long  and  ntormy  navigation  round  Ceylon ;  and  the 
( hannel  was  partially  o]x>ned  by  the  Dutch  when  they  possessed  that 
Iiiland.  They  seem  to  have  purposely  left  it  intricate,  and  so  obstructed 
by  nicks  as  to  prevent  even  boats  running  through  without  pilota ; 


*  A  Imw  laAto  uf  IIindtxMi  |h-^  uhar  to  thu  p*n  uf  loJiA.     Thry  trv  bcnUmcn  and  r«l« 
tif  atun,  ui4  tut  thvir  ujuac  implw^,  Uiicrvt  by  |»f\^cttiMft.     Orse  cslU  Umbi  ^  CttUsOM.' 
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but  with  such  aid,  it  had  been  practicable,  for  the  laat  forty  yean,  for 
dhonies  and  small  yessels,  after  disembarking  their  cargo,  to  crosa  the 
bar,  though,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  the  obstacles  being 
BO  numerous  that  frequently  several  days  were  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  improvement  of  the  channel  had  long  been  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration with  the  British  Government  of  India ;  but  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Lushington,  when  Governor  of  Madras,  was  the  first  who 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  accomplish  the  object,  the  advantages  of 
which  he  had  appreciated  when  formerly  Collector  of  Tinnevelly. 

In  1828-29  Lieut.  Col.  Sim  of  the  Madras  Engineers  was  directed 
to  8ur\xy  and  report  on  the  practicability  of  opening  a  channel  either 
at  Paumben  or  through  Adam's  bridge,  and  a  small  detachment  of 
pioneers  wore  at  the  same  time  employed  in  removing  some  of  the 
principal  obstacles  of  the  Paumben  channel,  which  was  then  made 
forty  feet  wide,  and  had  between  five  and  six  feet  of  water  in  it  at 
spring  tides,  but  the  channel  was  still  a  very  winding  one,  and  vessels 
in  warping  through  were  obliged  to  use  three  or  four  warps,  the  chan- 
nel being  in  many  places  at  an  angle  wdth  the  current.  In  1834, 
Colonel  Monteith,  Chief  Engineer,  inspected  the  channel,  but  although 
his  report  was  highly  favorable  both  as  regarded  the  expense  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  measure,  the  work  was  not  resumed  till  1837 ;  but 
after  that  period,  one  or  two  officers,  with  a  detachment  of  Sappers 
and  Miners  and  a  gang  of  convicts,  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Engineer,  and  the  works  have  since  been  steadily  though 
slowly  prosecuted. 

In  January  1854,  the  Chief  Engineer,  Colonel  A.  T.  Cotton,  sums 
up  the  results  hitherto  efiected,  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  The  success  up  to  this  time  has  been  complete,  both  as  respects 
accomplishing  the  object,  viz.,  that  of  permanently  deepening  and 
straightening  the  Pass,  and  also  as  respects  the  advantages  gained 
by  doing  it.  Tlie  Pass  instead  of  a  depth  at  high  water  neap  tides 
of  about  5  feet,  and  excessively  crooked  so  that  dhonies  without  keels, 
even  after  discharging  most  of  their  cargo,  would  be  often  days  get- 
ting through  when  the  current  was  strong,  has  now  a  depth  of  lOJ 
feet  and  is  very  nearly  straight,  so  that  keeled  vessels  can  pass  through 
in  cither  direction  without  delay  and  without  discharging  cargo.  Ves- 
sels of  200  tons  have  passed  through.  The  trade  has  increased  from 
17,000  tons  in  1822  to  nearly  160,000  tons  in  1853  ;  and  the  freight 
ha«  been  reduced  by  about  G  Rupees  a  ton,  or  more  than  one-half, 
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between  Colombo  and  Negapatam ;  showing  a  saving  on  the  whole 
trade  of  at  least  5  lacs  a  year,  as  the  effect  of  a  total  expenditure, 
including  superintendence,  value  of  prisoners*  labour  and  every  item, 
of  about  3|  lacs  ;  with  a  trade  still  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  within  a  short  time  the  gain  to  the  country 
will  be  200  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  while  4  per  cent,  is  paid  by  Qo- 
vemmcnt  for  capital  employed. 

**  Or  the  present  gain  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Tlio  annual  charge  on  the  Treasury  at  4  per  cent,  on  3^  lacs.  13,000 
Dc<luct  receipts  for  Pilotage 6,800 


1^ 


Net  clmrgc  on  the  Treasurj' 6,200 

Amount  of  gain  in  diminished  Freight 5,00,000 

Net  annnal  saving Rupees.  .   4.03,800 

"  This  of  course  bv  no  means  shows  the  whole  benefit,  for  no  doubt 
a  great  {mrt  of  this  trade  depends  entirely  upon  the  diminished  freights. 
VoT  instance,  the  exi>ort8  from  Tanjoro  to  Colombo  value  25  lacs  a 
year,  and  we  know  not  how  much  of  these  goods  would  be  unsaleable 
if  (»  UujHK^s  a  ton  were  added  to  the  cost  of  freight.  But  besides  any 
^niin  in  money  there  is  that  incalculable  advantage  above-mentioned, 
that  tlie  increased  depth  of  the  Pass  has  led  to  the  extensive  substitu- 
tion  (»f  a  much  safer  eloss  of  vessels  for  the  old  dangerous  dhoney, 
l>y  wliich  many  lives  must  be  save<l. 

**  All  the  supposed  possible  difficulties  have  been  proved  to  be  quite 
iniaginar}'.  Tlie  work  accomplished  sheik's  that  the  question  is  simply 
tliat  of  t/it*  cont  of  rtmoriiktj  a  rertnin  knotni  qnaniity  of  material.  It 
was  queMioned  at  tirst  whether  if  materials  were  removed,  the  chan- 
nel would  not  ftilt  up  again  so  fast  as  to  render  it  a  work  of  too  gn^t 
expense  to  keep  it  clear.  But  there  has  been  no  silting  up,  and  in- 
deed, in  the  part  where  the  main  difHculty  was,  it  is  impossible  there 
bhould  be  ;  for  there  the  current  is  at  times  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  much  greater  than  any  where  else  in  the  neighbourhood, 
HO  that  nothing  can  be  brouglit  in,  that  is  not  immediately  swept 
away  again. 

**  We  liave  now  ^^m1  data  fur  cfitimating  the  cost  of  ^ut  h  work. 
Upward*  of  1  no, QUO  cubic  yardn  of  »and,  coral,  and  rock  have  been 
removed,  fur  a  certain  »um. 
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"  T}icrc  is  four  fathom  of  water  and  upwards  up  to  tho  Pass  on  both 
sides  from  the  open  ocean,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Pass  being  entirely  open  for  all  vessels.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  removed  for  that  purpose,  and  this  is 
known." 

Colonel  Cotton  then  goes  on  to  argue  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  this  important  undertaking,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the 
passage  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  burden,  and  in  particular  for 
the  steamers  of  the  Suez  line.  Ilis  estimate  of  the  outlay  necessary 
for  this  purpose  amounts  to  fifteen  lacs  of  Kupees,  or  £150,000  ;  the 
interest  of  which  capital,  at  4  per  cent,  would  be  60,000  Bupees  a 
year,  being  the  annual  cost  of  the  undertaking.  And  he  shows  how 
small  this  sum  is  compared  with  the  saving  which  would  accrue  both 
to  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  ;  and  how  easily  therefore  the  amount 
might  be  recovered  by  a  small  toll  on  ships  passing.  Captain  Biden, 
however,  and  Captain  Franklin,  for  whose  professional  opinion  the 
question  was  referred,  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  larger  steamers 
would  take  the  inner  passage,  even  if  it  were  made  practicable  for 
them.* 

In  1848  the  Marine  Board,  writing  of  the  results  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  this  channel,  advert  to  a  very  important  one  of  a 
different  kind,  viz.,  the  improved  construction  and  rig  of  the  Native 
coasting  vessels.     The  following  is  their  language  : — 

"  As  a  natural  sequence  to  these  extensive  improvements,  the  trade 
through  thePaumben  channel  has  graduallyacquireda  vigour  which  has, 
in  the  course  of  13  years,  more  than  quadrupled  its  former  amount, 
and  the  annexed  statement  not  only  exhibits  tho  progressive  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  tonnage  passing  through,  but  shows  that  a  superior 
description  of  vessel  is  being  thereby  brought  into  action.  As  long  as 
the  passage  from  the  Coromandel  to  the  Alalabar  Coast,  on  the  west 
side  of  Ceylon,  was  confined  to  one  voyage  in  the  year,  the  dhoncy,  a 
very  frail  description  of  craft,  was  in  general  favour  as  being  less  ex- 
pensive, and  as  easily  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  as  any  other ;  but  now 
that  the  commmiication  renders  the  passage  practicable  at  all  seasons, 
this  is  giving  way  to  the  more  substantial  brig  and  schooner,  aUo  to 
work  down  the  gulf  of  Manaar  against  the  south-west  monsoon,  a  feat 
which  ij{)  years  back  few  English  ships  would  attempt.     These  aro 


•  ?5i I»«.lion»  fnnii  tin.-  Records  of  il.c  Mu^ras  Oovcnunent,  No.  4, 
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built  by  Natives  at  Cochin,  Ncgapatani  and  Nagporc ;  most  are  of 
tcuk,  and  many  of  them  coppered,  and  being  generally  commanded 
und  manned  by  Natives,  afford  an  interesting  specimen  of  their  ad- 
vancc  in  the  science  of  navigation/** 

There  is  o  light-house  at  Paumben  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  light  of  which  (a  tixcd  red  one)  can  be  seen  from  8  to  10  miles  off 
in  a  clear  night.  There  is  also  a  pilot  establishment  consisting  of 
twelve  Native  licensed  pilots  with  a  Government  head  pilot.  A  fee  or 
toll  is  levied  on  vessels  passing  through  the  channel,  of  which  one- 
fourth  is  paid  to  the  pilot  employed,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
Uovernment,  and  forms  the  direct  return  for  the  out  lav  on  the  im- 
provcments.     In  1840  the  amount  of  these  fees  was  Rs.  7,921-0. 


Is  u  large  and  importiint  Zcmindary  of  1,460  square  miles  in  the 
district  of  Madura  yielding  to  the  Poligar  about  3,02,000  Rupees  a 
year  pt'uhcushf  to  the  British  Government.  It  contains  2,070  villages, 
and  1/205  humlcts. 

It  was  formerly  part  of  Ramnad.     The  histor}'  of  its  separation  is 
a8  foUowfl :  during  the  reign  of  the  Kamnud  chief  Itagouada  Tever 
also  known  as  Kelcven  Si^tupati,  a  portion  of  land  sufficient  to  main- 
tain 300  armed  men,  was  assigned  to  Peria  Woodia  Tever,  who  was 
thence  forward  known  as  the  Nalcottah  Poligar. 

Ragonada  Sotupati  previously  to  his  death  A.  D.  1723  placed  his 
MiMter's  Bon  Vijoya  Ragonada  Tever  on  the  throne  of  Ramnad,  and 
Naleottah  Woodia  Tever  no  ingratiated  himself  with  this  prince,  that 
he  obtainc^l  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Rajah  (Aglandeswary 
Natchiari  in  marriage  for  his  son  Shc^shavuma  Tever,  with  a  dowry 
ill  landit  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  1,000  men.  Vijeya  Ragoo- 
nada  only  reigned  a  short  time  and  left  no  legitimate  son.  The  two 
claimantii  for  the  Zemindar)-  were  How^ni  Suukra  Tever,  the  illegiti- 
mate fK>n  of  Ragoonada  Sotupati  and  Kutta  Tever  the  husband  of  ono 
of  Vijeya*»  daughters.  The  former  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  established  himself  in  liumnad,  and  Kutta  Tever  and  his 
friend  She»havurna  Tever  were  forced  to  fly  for  safety. 
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TLe  liope  oi  iiiteresting  the  Rajuh  of  Tanjore  cm  Hieir  beiialf  led 
\htui  to  Ills  capiuJ  where  tliey  Bojoumed  for  a  canfridpimble  tune,  in 
poverty  and  without  a  chance  of  aUaining  their  object.  At  length 
SLebLavurua  Ttver  gained  sin  opporttmitr  of  displajing  hiB  cxmnge 
before  the  liajah  by  killing  a  royal  tiger  in  angle  oombat  at  a  pnblicr 
feu*<t.  This  brave  action  obtained  for  him  and  Xutta  Terer  a  force 
Kuihcient  to  wrest  from  Bowani  Simkra  Terer  tlie  poBBenicm  of  Ham* 
nad,  and  to  place  Kutta  Terer  upon  the  throne.  Xntta  Terer  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  lin  fulfilment  of  tlie  con- 
dition under  which  he  obtained  his  aid,)  the  territorieB  between  Pat- 
ticottah  and  Cottah  Kurragar,  a  small  river  which  nma  at  tbe  foot  of 
Arzji'x>gum  in  the  Rasimtingalum  talook^  leaving  four  of  tbe  17  t^l^i^lrf 
now  cout^tituting  the  province  of  £.amnad,  viz.,  Cotiahputaum,  Gorla^ 
ganaud,  Ooroor  and  Anoomuntagoody  appertaining  to  Tanjore  ;  bat 
they  were  forcibly  recovered  during  the  war  which  sobBeqnently  dis- 
tra<:ted  that  kingdom. 

Kutta  Tever  then  proceeded  to  requite  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
8h<^'>i}xavuma  Tever.  Having  divided  the  whole  raj  of  Ti^mn^  fnto 
fifthf$,  he  reisolvc^  to  give  him  two-fifths ;  but  the  latter  having  bribed 
the  accoimtants  who  regulated  the  division,  they  midenraliied  the 
tal'xjks  he  desired  to  obtain.  The  portion  made  over  to  bim  lay 
wholly  to  the  northward  of  liamnad,  and  near  the  sooroe  of  the  Vigay 
a  circumstance  then  little  adverted  to,  but  which  was  the  caase,  in  the 
subserjuent  division  of  its  waters,  of  repeated  scenes  of  bloodshed  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  The  territory  acquired  by  Si^ahavamA  T^vcr 
rc*ceived  thenceforward  the  general  name  of  Shcvaganga :  but  he  re- 
taine^l  the  title  of  the  village  w}ience  his  family  origiiiated,  and  is 
uieijtionc4  by  Ormc  as  the  Xalcooty  Poligar.  In  the  early  English 
records  wo  find  Ilamnad  known  as  the  ''  Greater  Itarawar/'  and  Shc- 
vagiiiiga  a«  **  Lesser  Mara  war." 

Hlichbavurna  Tever  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vudagananda  T^Ter.  In 
1772  Mahomed  iVli,  Xawaub  of  the  Camatic,  who  considered  lUnmad 
and  Shf.'vagunga  his  tributaries,  persuaded  the  Madras  Government 
to  m.nd  a  force  against  them  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  come  to  his 
aid  in  his  late  war  with  the  Rajah  pf  Tanjore.  A  force  was  accord* 
in^^I y  ftf  nl  from  Trichinopoly  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Josepb 
Smith,  acf'ompaniod  by  the  Nawaub*s  son  Omdut-ool-Omrah.  They 
took  Uiimnad  by  storm,  on  which  occasion  the  young  Poligar  was 
kill*  <i,  and  then  procec^led  to  Shevagunga.     Yudaganada  T^ver  bad 
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quite  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Peria  (or  Valli)  Mnrdoo,  and  Chinna 
Murdoo,  two  Sherogars*  of  low  origin.  One  it  is  said  was  a  dog- 
keeper,  the  other  a  betel-holder,  they,  however,  afterwards  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Shevagunga.  They  advised  a  retreat  to  the  fort 
of  CalliarcoU,  situated  in  a  dense  jungle  and  considered  impregnable. 
The  attacking  force  advanced  on  different  sides,  and  whilst  an  armis- 
tice  was  being  concluded  with  one  party,  the  other  entered  the  fort, 
where  the  Poligar's  party  were  ready  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  commenced  firing.f  Hostilities  commenced,  the  Rajah 
was  killed,  and  his  widow  (then  with  child)  with  the  two  Murdooci 
flod  to  Dindigid,  where  they  were  protected  by  Hyder  AH.  The 
widow  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  married  at  a  tender  ago 
to  Vonguni  Peria  Woodia  Tt'ver,  a  connection  of  the  family. 

In  1781  when  Hyder  Ali  invaded  the  Camatic,  Chinna  Murdoo  ob- 
taine<l  from  the  Eilladar  of  Dindigul  a  small  force,  and  fought  his  way 
back  into  Shevagunga  proclaiming  the  return  of  the  Ranee  ;  the  peo- 
ple flocked  to  her  standard  and  the  Nawaub  thought  it  best  to  admit 
licr  claim.  The  countr}'  had  in  the  meantime  been  farmed  out  by 
the  Nawuub  to  u  renter.  Tlie  only  opposition  made  was  by  Woya 
Trvcr,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Poligar,  who  claimed  the  PoUiam  for  his 
Min  Oowcry  VuUaba  "WiKxlia  Tt'ver,  whom  he  asserted  the  lote  Poli- 
^ars  had  adopted.  He  was,  however,  ovemded,  and  Cliinna  Murdoo 
was  api>ointed  Praduny  or  Prime  Minister,  the  chiefship  being,  how- 
(  vir,  nominally  held  by  Vengum  Periu  Woodia  T^ver.  This  man  on 
tho  death  of  his  wife,  (by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  who  died),  mar- 
ric<l  aj^in  a  relative  of  the  Murdoos.  In  ITH.'j  at  the  request  of  3Ir, 
Sullivan,  the  Superintendent  of  Assignment,  who  could  not  obtain  the 
arrears  of  tribute,  a  British  force  under  Colonel  FuUarton  advanced 
into  the  eountr\*.  The  two  Murdoos  with  the  nominal  Poligar  again 
fle<l  to  Calliarcoil  with  a  force  of  10,000  men  ;  Colonel  FullartoD, 
however,  obtained  security  for  payment  without  proceeding  to  hot- 
tilitie?*. 

On  the  escape  of  the  younger  Poligar  of  Pangalomcoorchy,^  on  tho 
storming  of  his  fort  by  Colonel  Agnew,  (on  which  occasion  his  elder 
brother  was  killed),  he  AM  to  Shevagunga  and  formed  an  alliance 


*  The  i5hcrt>f^Am  an  a  tnlw  vho  fumuJi  attnwijwu  W  the  Puliffti:. 
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with  the  Murdoos,  who  having  an  armed  force  of  20,000  men  openly 
Bet  the  British  at  defiance.  They  in  vain  coaxed  and  threatened  the 
Tondiman  :  he  kept  steady  to  his  allegiance.  The  Murdoos  were  at 
length  again  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Calliarcoil,  which  for  five  months 
foiled  the  attempts  of  Colonel  Agnew's  force.  It  was  at  last  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  Murdoos  after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles  in  their 
woods,  were  captured  and  hanged.  The  Pangalumcoorchy  Poligar, 
(generally  known  as  Oomei,  the  dumb  man),  fled  to  Pnlney  where  he 
also  was  at  length  taken  and  executed. 

In  1801  Mr.  Lushington,  Collector  of  Poligar  Feshwah,  and  Colonel 
Agncw,  commanding  the  forces  to  the  south,  had  advised  Government 
to  set  up  the  Gowery  VuUaba  Pcria  Woodia  T^ver  (abovementioned) 
as  the  chief  of  Shevagunga,  and  thus  gain  over  a  large  party  of  ad- 
herents to  the  old  family,  who  were  hostile  to  the  usurping  Mnrdoos. 
They  informed  Government  that  he  and  Vengum  Woodia  T^ver  were 
the  only  two  connections  of  the  old  family,  which  was  in  fact  extinct, 
but  that  Yengum  being  himself  connected  with  the  Murdoos,  must  be 
considered  unworthy  the  patronage  of  Government. 

It  appears  from  subsequent  correspondence  that  there  must  have 
been  an  elder  brother  of  this  Gowery  Vullaba  alive,  named  Woja 
Tever,  (both  sons  of  the  Woya  Tever  mentioned  above),  but  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  never  alluded  to  such  a  person  in  their  letters.  They 
evidently  erroneously  speak  of  the  proposed  chief  as  "Woya  Tever, 
and  only  just  as  he  was  going  to  be  set  up,  his  name  is  reported  in 
full  "Pudmatoor  Mootoo  Vijeya  Ragonada  Gtowery  Vulla  Worria 
Tever,''  and  by  this  title  he  is  recognized  as  chief  in  the  proclamation 
of  Government,  dated  6th  July  1801.  The  error  probably  arose  thus — 
A  branch  of  the  old  Shevagunga  family  possessed  from  fietther  to 
son,  the  estate  of  Pudmatoor,  and  held  the  family  cognomen  of  Woya 
or  Oya.  The  Nalootta  family  held  that  of  Woodia  or  Woorria.  The 
affix  Tever  or  Devcr  (Ijord)  is  common  to  both. 

Subsequent  correspondence  shows  that  Woya  T^ver,  the  elder  bro- 
ther, was  a  weak  and  shallow  individual,  little  regarded  by  any  body, 
and  probably  never  heard  of  by  either  Colonel  Agnew  or  Mr.  lAsh- 
inglon.  Even  his  father  Woya  Tever,  senior,  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
!Macartney  in  1785,  complaining  that  the  Murdoos'  usurpation  and 
the  rights  of  liis  son  Gowery  Vullaba,  as  being  adopted  by  the  ohief 
killed  at  Coliiarcoil,  never  alludes  to  his  elder  son  Woya  I^TW.    Ho 
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was,  however,  present  at  the  installation  of  his  brother,  12th  Septem- 
ber 1801,  in  Colonel  Agnow*8  camp  and  occupied,  (see  Walsh's  Re- 
miniscences) a  very  secondary  place.  The  two  brothers  had  previously 
to  1801,  taken  refuge  first  at  Ardunghy  in  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore's 
country,  and  afterwards  at  Poodoocottah  under  the  protection  of  tho 
faithful  Rajali  Tondiman,  whence  they  were  brought  to  Colonel  Ag- 
new's  camp. 

The  Oovemment  proclamation,  6th  July  1801,  declared  the  estate 
an  Escheat,  and  a  Sunnud  was  given  to  *'  Permatoor**  Ragonada  Ooicery 
Vulluba  Woodia  Tercr,  lie  died  without  malo  children  in  June  1829. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jfooto  Vadoofjamula  Tever,  a  sou  of  his  elder 
brother  Woya  Tever,  and  in  this  line  the  Zemindary  has  since  con- 
tinued ;  though  his  right  was  disputed  by  Auga  Mootoo  Nachiur,  tho 
fifth  and  only  survinng  wife  of  the  first  Zemindar  Ragoonada.  ilootoo 
Vadooganada  died  in  June  18»U,  leaving  three  sons  ;  tho  eldest  Bodoo 
Goorasamy  succcGded,  but  Auga  Mootoo  Nachiar  brought  a  suit 
against  him,  claiming  tho  Zemindary  as  the  **  acquired  property*'  of  her 
late  husband,  who  she  argued  was  divided  from  Woya  T^vcr.  This 
was  in  1832.  In  1834,  the  Provincial  Court  dismissed  the  suit ;  it 
wai^  appealed  to  the  Sudder,  who  in  1837  reversed  tho  decision  of  tho 
luwer  court.  An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  (tueen  in  Council. 
Ikxioo  Goorasamy  died  in  Januarj*  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Sirmut  Mootoo  Vijoa  Ragonada  Gowery  Vullaba  Peria  Woodia 
Tever. 

In  June  1844,  the  Judicial  Committee  ordered  Auga  Mootoo  Nachiar 
to  (ilo  a  new  suit,  as  there  were  deficiencies  in  the  decrees  both  of  the 
Provincial  and  Sudder  Courts.  A  new  suit  was  accordingly  com- 
menced by  the  widow  in  tho  Madura  Court  in  1H45,  and  a  decree 
given  against  her  in  1847.  In  1848  she  appealed  to  the  Sudder  Court, 
but  iKiiding  the  issue  died  in  June  1850.  Meanwhile  the  Zemindar 
(HihI  in  Ffbruar>'  iHtO,  and  was  sut*ccHKled  bv  his  minor  son  Bodoo 
Gooro<>sai*-my  ;  the  fntate  being  held  in  charge  by  tho  Ikiarfl  of  Re- 
venue in  their  capacity  of  court  of  wards.  Other  parties,  connected 
with  the  late  Auga  Mootoo  Nachiar,  threatened,  to  contest  the  minor's 
right  of  sttcceasicn,  but  no  steps  with  that  object  have  yet  been  taken. 
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POODOOCOTTAH. 

An  independent  country  governed  bv  the  TondimAn  Bajah.  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Shevagunga  and  Ranmad  Zemindaries,  on  the  east  by  Tmnjore,  and  on 
the  wejst  by  iJindigul  and  Trichinopoly.  It  contains  an  area  of  l^^SO 
b^iuare  miles,  of  which  about  one-third  is  entirely  jungle  and  rocky 
;rroiind  with  small  detached  hiUs ;  and  the  remainder  plains,  partly 
cultivated  and  partly  barren. 

Tlie  province  is  divided  into  five  talooks,  viz. ;  Ist,  the  Northern  or 
Colatoor ;  2nd,  the  Eastern  or  Allangoody ;  Srd,  the  Soathem  or 
Cunvenaud ;  4th,  the  'Wc*stem,  or  Hannawausel,  and  5th,  the  Kee- 

lanelly. 

The  rivers  which  run  through  the  province  are  the  Yellanr,  the 
Paumbaur,  the  Caurayaur,  the  Shoorayaur,  the  Umblyanr,  the  Tykan- 
nyvemschennanuddce,  and  the  MaharajasamoodnmL 

The  ^^faharajasamoodrum  channel  is  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream 
taking  its  rise  from  the  high  lands  at  Vellum,  in  the  Tanjore  pro- 
vince. It  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  Yceacondam  river,  flowing 
into  the  Puttoocottah  Talook  of  the  Tanjore  country,  and  was  formerly 
navigable  for  small  trading  vessels  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  its  communication  with  the  sea ;  it  has  been  from 
ages  long  past  in  a  total  state  of  decay.  West  of  Yellam  the  ancient 
bank  and  itsUow^bed  have  been  traced  for  several  miles,  but  to  the 
eastward  it  is  not  discernible  till  it  enters  the  province  on  the  north- 
cast,  and  runs  four  miles,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  Tanjore  province 
again,  and  widens  considerably  in  its  way  to  the  eastward  for  several 
miles,  and  then  disembogues  into  the  sea  below  Bajahgopallypatnam, 
u  hmall  firihing  village  on  the  coast,  situated  four  or  five  miles  south 
of  Adrumpatam. 

Thorc.'  arc  no  springs  in  the  province,  but  innumerable  tanks.  The 
principal  of  the  latter  are  in  length  I'rom  one  to  three  miles,  and  their 
Ix-fls  f  xt'iul  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  from  the 
c!ii^:inkiiu.nt  by  wliicli  so  large  a  body  of  water  is  supported.  The 
i.:.!v's  :ip'  supplied  by  tlie  Vellaur  and  other  rivulets,  each  irrigating 
a  Uvn)  -hcct  of  paddy  lands  below  their  banks,  some  of  which,  in 
fp  ,  1  y<  Jirs  yield  two  cro^'S  annually.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
in  Hi  luiion:)  during  the  monsoon,  several  of  the  tanks  and  lakes  havo 
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calingalah^  or  filuices  constructed  of  rough  stones  at  either  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bank  which  drain  off  the  superabundant  waters  by  a 
channel  leading  from  one  and  supplying  another,  until  they  at  last 
dinoliargc  into  some  other  rivulet  or  nullah.  The  lesser  tanks  are 
called  Yaiudels  which  are  kept  in  good  order  and  filled  by  the  local 
ruins.  They  serve  to  irrigate  but  a  small  extent  of  paddy  land  yield- 
ing annually  but  one  crop. 

Numerous  hills  and  several  lofty  rocks  occur  in  the  province,  the 
( liief  of  which  are  the  Xaurtamallay,  a  small  range  of  hills  lying  west 
of  the  high  road  from  Trichinopoly  to  Poodoocottah  ;  the  Auloorti- 
nuillay,  a  lofty  rock  contiguous  to  the  foregoing ;  the  Velletimalli,  a  hill 
which  rises  by  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent  till  it  reaches  a  height  of 
2  jO  feet ;  the  Ilunnawausel  hill  lying  east  of  the  talook  ;  the  Kode- 
meahmalli  hill  which  has  a  small  pagoda  on  the  summit ;  the  Veralli- 
nialli,  a  rugged  rock  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  two  fortified 
pagodas ;  the  Shamputtmali ;  Connatooramalli,  a  small  flat  rock,  on 
which  the  station  is  formed  ;  Prawmxdly,  a  remarkably  high  hill  on 
the  south-western  skirts  of  the  province — 1,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  ;  the  Shcvaloor  and  the  Porum  hills.  The  latter  are  low, 
craggy  ridges,  almost  entirely  covered  with  jungle. 

The  chief  edifices  in  the  province  of  Poodoocottah  are  Hindoo  pa- 
godas and  mos(]ues,  and  a  few  choultries.  There  are  also  a  Romish 
Church  ut  Anvoor,  and  the  palace  of  the  llajah  at  the  capital.  The 
pagrxlos  are  constructed  upon  one  uniform  and  ancient  plan  and  ad- 
vantageously placed  for  picturesque  effwt ;  the  choultries  arc  of  hewn 
htone  and  situated  on  the  different  high  roads,  while  of  the  moM^ues 
there  are  only  two  of  any  note,  one  of  which  is  at  the  capital  and  the 
olhtT  (of  u  vcr}'  grand  apj)eanince)  near  the  confines  of  the  southern 
frontier.  The  latter  was  built  upwanl»  of  IGO  years  ago  in  memory 
of  a  piouH  FakeiT  who  was  murdcn^d  on  the  spot  by  the  Cullers. 

The  roads  and  |Kisses  in  the  province  are  ver}*  numerous,  and  somo 
of  the  fonner  are  ^|Klcious  and  in  g^xxl  onler. 

Tlie  chief  of  PiMKlcxKottah  is  calknl  the  Tondiman.  His  ancestors 
did  good  service  to  the  Hritish,  during  the  Trichinopoly  war,  and 
when  all  the  southern  Poligars  were  in  arms  against  the  English  and 
their  allies,  Tondiman  remaineil  unshaken  in  his  fidelity  :  he  is  the  only 
chief  who  pays  no  tribute.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  Cullers,  (nrme  calls 
them  Colleries. )  The  other  great  Culler  tribes  were  those  of  Nattam 
and  Myluri*,  now  funning  a  [lart  of  Moduru. 
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Poodooco  ttah. 

m 

A  p^jpuloaH  tonni  and  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Rajah  of  Tcm- 
diman,  to  which  it  gives  name,  situated  in  Latitude  10^  24%  and 
I»ngitude  7^^  o2'  on  a  low  site,  and  surrounded  with  thick  jungle. 
It  ha8  thrcr*  entrances  to  it  through  the  wood  ;  one  on  the  north  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  one  on  the  south  about  two  miles,  and  the 
other  on  the  west  half  a  mile.     These  entrances  are  well  guarded  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  and  detachment  in  the  Bajah  Tondiman's 
service.     The  town  is  almost  an  exact  square,  divided  into  four  regu- 
lar and  princijHtl  streets  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  palace,  the  residence  of 
the  lUijah,  which  is  a  terraced  edifice  of  two  stories  within  a  qiacious 
area  surrounded  by  a  wall.     On  the  west  of  this  is  another  building 
of  similar  construction,  without  the  enclosure.     These  edifices^  with 
the  other  beautiful  structures,  and  a  handsome  pagoda  on  the  east, 
give  a  striking  magnificence  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 
The  houses  in  t}ie  principal  streets  are  large  and  commodious  with 
lile^l  roofrf,  several  among  them  being  terraced.     The  whole  of  the 
town  has  lx;en  re-built  at  a  considerable  expense  by  the  Rajah,  the 
streets  are  well  formed,  and  it  is  nearly  six  furlongs  in  length,  and 
thirty-five  feet  wide.     In  the  southern  suburb  of  the  town  is  a  fine 
choultr}',  and  a  reser>'oir  built  by  Mootoonaick,  a  commandant  in  the 
Rajah's  service.    In  the  town,  and  south-east  of  the  palace  is  a  grand 
high  mosquo,  and  a  few  tanks  and  wells  of  excellent  water  in  yarious 
parts ;  the  south  and  east  suburbs  of  the  town  are  diversified  with 
gardens. 

Tlie  I)r)orga  Pcx»ja  festival  is  annually  celebrated  here  with  pomp 
and  grandeur,  at  which  time  the  Rajah  displays  his  liberality  to  the 
RrahrninM,  who  assemble  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  in 
thousands,  and  are  entertained  as  guests  for  ten  days'during  the  fes- 
tival, and  at  llie  close  every  individual  receives  from  one  to  five  rupees 
according  to  distinction ;  the  annual  distribution  on  this  occasion  is 
never  bt'Iow  ten  tliousand  pagoflas. 


HanaTausel. 


A  p<^)i)ulouH  town,  in  Latitude  10'  2b*,  Longitude  78®  45' ;  10 miles 
wrst  of  Poodoocottah,  and  (5J  miles  south-eiist  of  EUipoor.     It  i 

^itual^•(l  «.ii  the  (k-clivity  of  a  rising  ground  on  the  road  to 
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mally,  has  a  small  pagoda  on  the  cast,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Mussulmans  and  Pullars.  The  former  are  people  of  traffic,  and  tho 
latter  are  labourers  employed  under  Brahmins  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating  the  lands. 

The  Tahsildar  of  tho  western  talook  has  his  Cutcherrv  here.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  at  this  place  every  Friday.  It  is  well  stocked 
with  cocoanut  trees  which  thrive  remarkably,  and  the  town  towards 
the  north  and  west  exhibits  a  pleasing  prospect  of  paddy  fields. 


Paraloor. 


A  small  village,  4  J  miles  south-west  of  Poodoocottuh,  situated  on  tho 
south  bank  of  the  Vellar.  It  has  a  beautiful  pagoda  built  on  a  low  and 
flat  rock,  and  is  remarkable  for  tho  fountain  that  is  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  pagoda,  cut  in  a  rocky  bottom  ;  towards  the  east  is  a 
Clin  In  m  marked  on  the  stone,  and  tho  people  af&rm  that  when  the 
water  dries  up  to  tho  mark,  the  sound  of  music  is  heard  below  for 
three  and  three  quarter  Indian  hours,  but  this  only  happens  onco 
every  year  within  tlie  months  of  February,  March,  or  April,  when  it 
is  viMiti^d  by  the  Rajah  Tondiman,  and  a  numerous  concourso  of  peo- 
ple who  resort  here  to  witness  its  curiosity. 


Term  oolum  boor . 

A  populous  \'illage  between  the  confines  of  Shevagunga  nearPran- 
mullay,  situated  25  miles  south-west  of  Poodoocottah  in  the  district 
of  Madura.  It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Cullars  and  Chetties.  Tho 
pneral  boundary  runs  adjacent  to  this,  which  was  upwards  of  200 
years  in  controversy  between  the  parties,  the  extent  of  the  disputed 
land  having  l>een  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  settlement  of  tho  dispato 
was  at  len^h  terminated  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Blackburn,  Retidont  of 
Tanjore,  and  11* tu^  Peter,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Madura,  in  September 
\><\l\  when  an  amicable  decision  was  passed  with  the  assent  of  both 
|Kirtiei^,  and  bt»und.iry  atones  were  fixe<l  with  the  Honorable  Com- 
|mny's  mark. 


Th  alrTAQ  poor . 

A  populous  town.  situat4'd  2  miU*^  »outh-we»*t  of  Poo<loocottah,  OQ 
tho  skirts  of  the  jungle  lying  on  the  road  towards  Trichinopoly.     It 
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is  noted  for  the  extensive  \7eekly  market  keld  every  Tuesday,  and  is 
the  only  place  where  there  are  numerous  bazaars,  in  which  dotlis  of 
various  qualities,  and  the  best  in  the  province  are  sold,  together  with 
other  commodities. 


Tirkoonttin. 


A  small  town,  celebrated  for  a  grand  pagoda,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  Hindoo  veneration  in  the  province  of  Poodoocottah,  where 
the  Tondiman  Rajah  Bahauder  occasionally  resorts  for  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Brahmins,  who  live  dependant  on 
the  pagoda.  It  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  wood  about  1^  miles 
north-west  of  the  capital  below  a  flat  rock.  The  Tahsildar  of  the 
southern  talooks  holds  his  Cuteherry  here. 


Tannioiii. 


A  strong  fortification  in  the  Tondiman  Rajah's  country,  ten  miles 
and  a  half  south  of  Poodoocottah,  situated  on  the  high  road,  which  leads 
from  Tanjore  to  Shevagunga  and  to  Madura.  It  is  of  a  circular  form 
consisting  of  21  bastions,  and  was  built  upwards  of  130  years  ago. 
It  encloses  a  fortified  rock  and  has  an  outer  ditch.  The  wall  of  the 
south-east  angle  is  washed  by  the  large  lake  contiguous  to  it.  There 
are  several  houses  in  the  fort  inhabited  by  peons  and  others  depend- 
ing on  the  pagoda,  which  stands  below  the  rock.  Gunpowder  is  ma- 
nufactured at  Tunnium  for  the  use  of  the  Tondiman  Rajah. 


Tirravencohiin. 

A  village  on  the  confines  of  a  wood  on  the  road  towards  Allan- 
goody,  situated  4  J  miles  cast  of  Poodoocottah.  It  has  a  remarkably 
liigli  pagoda,  and  a  large  substantial  choultry  on  the  east,  and  a  re- 
servoir on  llie  west.  Tlic  pagoda  is  surrounded  by  a  large  street  which 
is  inhabited  only  towards  ihc  north  and  south. 


TINNEVELLY. 

A  DisTRKT  forming  the  extreme  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  tho 
Indian  peninsula.  It  lies  between  the  Slh  and  10th  degrees  of  north 
Latitude,  and  the  77th  and  7S(h  degrees  of  oast  Ix>ugitude  ;  is  boiind- 
vil  K^nt-nitly  on  tho  north  by  Madura  ;  on  the  south  and  oust  by  tho 
gulf  of  Munuar  ;  and  on  tbo  west  by  a  cbuiti  of  mountains  wlii>.li  so< 
pai-alcs  it  from  the  l'nucii>ality  of  Travancon-,  oxcepliug  the  three 
flMil^  where  Travaucorc  possesses  a  small  extent  of  land  on  tho  ca.slem 
side  of  the  moimtainn. 
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In  times  of  remote  Hindoo  antiquity  this  district  formed  part  of 
the  great  Pandian  empire.  During  the  early  Camatic  wars,  from  1740 
to  1760,  it  swarmed  with  independent  Poligars^  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility,  each  having  his  fort  or  den,  situated  among  the  wooda  and 
fastnesses  which  then  almost  covered  three-fourths  of  the  countrv. 
At  that  period,  in  conjimction  with  Madura,  Tinnevelly  was  farmed 
by  the  Nawaub  of  the  Camatic  for  eleven  lacs  of  Rupees ;  and  low  as 
was  the  assessment,  it  generally  ruined  the  farmer  from  the  difficulty 
of  collection.  In  this  disorderly  state  it  continued  until  1792,  from 
which  date  civil  officers  of  the  Madras  presidency  collected  the  tribute ; 
but  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Poligars  of 
many  of  the  smallest  tracts  of  country  exercised  not  only  ciTil  but 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  both  the  services  and  the  lives  of  their  subjects 
being  at  their  disposal. 

When  the  war  with  Tippoo  conmienced  in  1799,  and  the  Madras 
army  was  actually  employed  in  his  dominions,  a  formidable  insorrec- 
tion  broke  out  among  the  southern  poUams  of  TinneveUy,  for  the 
quelling  of  which  a  body  of  troops  was  marched  into  the  country. 
This  occasion  was  embraced  for  disarming  the  Poligars,  demolishing 
their  forts  and  strong-holds,  and  bringing  them  immediately  under 
the  civil  authority  of  the  company.  The  measure  was  not  fully  car- 
ried out  in  consequence  of  the  ill-will  of  the  Nawaub's  civil  officers, 
&c.,  and  in  1801  a  second  insurrection  took  place  among  the  southern 
poUams,  which  was  considered  to  be  connected  with  similar  contem- 
poraneous movements  in  the  Dindigul  and  Malabar  countries  ;  but  the 
whole  were  effectually  subdued,  and  the  province  ceded  to  the  Madras 
Government  with  the  rest  of  the  Carnatic.  In  this  manner  by  the 
energy  of  the  Government,  and  the  extinction  of  a  divided  authority, 
one  of  the  finest  districts  of  Ilindostan  was  converted  from  a  state  of 
anarcliy  and  confusion  to  one  of  subordination  and  prosperity. 

The  principal  PoUgarii  uoic  in  posHCHsion  of  EnMes  are 
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Principal  Poiitjars —  (  Con  (in  ued. ) 


Names  of  Estate. 


NumUr  Annual  Kevenue, 


of 
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UuptH*«. 

12,960 
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8,050 
6,'29C 
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4,469 
4,445 
3,850 
3,860 
3,500 
3,600 
3,059 
3,676 
2,800 
2,800 
2,061 
1,974 


The  following  arc  the  principal  tulooks  in  Tinnevelly,  viz.,  Ncl- 
lianibalum,  Vedoogramuni,  Tencausey,  Sauttoor,  Strecvygoontum, 
OotajKxlarum,  Strocvellj'poottoor,  and  Sunkemynarcoil. 

Tlio  face  of  the  country  is  a  little  undulated,  but  the  general  ap- 
(K'arunce  is  an  extensive  plain  intersected  with  small  hills.  The  lower 
(KirtM  are  well  supplied  with  tanks,  and  peld  large  quantities  of  rice. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  also  richly  ornamented  with  paddy  fields. 

There  are  several  flats  that  riui  to  a  great  distance,  in  which  abun- 
dance of  cotton  is  produced.  The  higher  parts  of  the  ground  arc  well 
eultivutcd  and  covered  in  the  stason,  with  luxuriant  crops  of  dry 
grain.  On  the  south  of  Palamcottah  towards  the  extremities  of  tho 
jHiiiiiHuhi,  the  country  becomes  sandy  and  bare,  covered  in  general 
with  jHilniyra  topen.  CIom;  to  the  sea-beach,  from  Tutacorin  to  Capo 
Coniorin,  the  i*mall  villagi*s  arc  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  are  notr* 
ly  all  Koman  Catholic  Christians,  and  f^^veral  substantially  built  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Churchc*?*  are  Hituatc>d  close  to  the  sea. 

In  the  division  of  the  district  north  of  the  Tambrapoomy,  bUck 
cotton  soil  prevails.  In  the  southern,  the  soil  is  generally  of  a  very 
TK^l,  almost  rusty  colour,  from  tho  presence  of  iron,  and  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  sand,  forming  a  clay  but  sparingly  adhesive,  and 
not  very  fertile  ;  it  however,  produces  rice  in  limited  quantity,  with 
a  good  deal  of  cotton,  and  other  drj'  crops  ;  {jolmyra  treon  grow  well 
in  it,  pUntations  of  these  trees  being  scattered  over  the  whole  plain ; 
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tbcy  attain  to  a  large  size,  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  soil  contains  a  considerable  saline  admixture,  and  also, 
that  water  is  near  the  sui*face. 

Granite  and  gneiss  are  the  principal  rocks  forming  the  range  of 
ghauts  which  separate  Tinnevelly  from  Travancore.  There  are  Beveral 
veins  of  calc  spar  crossing  the  district  from  west  to  cast,  and  the  beds 
of  all  the  rivers  are  more  or  less  encrusted  with  a  deposit  of  lime. 
In  the  black  cotton  soil,  nodular  kunkar  (limestone)  is  very  abundant, 
and  below  it  a  bed  of  gneiss  in  a  partially  disintegrated  state  exists. 
Schorl  (Tourmaline)  is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district,  and  also  graphite.  Comulon  garnets  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  passes  leading  into  Travancore,  the  granite  is  studded  with  them. 
Other  more  precious  stones  have  not  been  found,  or  any  metals, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  exist. 

Towards  the  southern  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  there  are 
many  salt  marshes,  the  largest  being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Colsegrapatnam  and  Visiaputty.  These  marshes  were  formerly 
distinct  and  separate,  but  owing  to  some  inundations  about  A.  D. 
1810,  four  of  them  were  imited.  They  are  divided  from  the  sea  by 
high  sand-hills,  have  not  any  natural  communication  with  it,  and  lie 
at  unequal  distances  of  from  four  to  thirteen  miles  from  one  another. 
After  the  heavy  monsoon  of  1810,  they  were  filled  to  the  depth  of 
from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  the  stagnant  water,  by  its  long  continuance, 
did  infinite  mischief  by  flooding  tlie  villages  and  cultivated  lands. 

The  V}T)aur,  sometimes  called  Sautoor  river,  is  the  most  northern 
river  in  Tinnevelly.  It  is  composed  of  three  principal  streams  (hav* 
ing  their  sources  in  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  westward),  wbich 
unites  near  Yemboocottah,  and  flows  eastward  past  Sautoor,  a  Tahsil* 
dar  station  on  the  high  road  from  Madura  to  Palamcottah,  to  Vj-paur, 
where  it  disembogues  into  the  sea. 

The  principal  river  in  Tinnevelly  is  the  Tambrapoomy,  which  passes 
between  Tinnevelly  and  Palamcottah,  and  is  there  both  large  and 
rapid.  This  rises  out  of  the  mountains  above  Paupanassum,  where 
there  is  a  famous  cascade ;  about  seven  miles  below  Palamcottah,  it  is 
joined  by  another  considerable  river  the  Chittaur,  which  has  its  source 
near  Courtallum,  and  forming  the  junction,  takes  a  winding  easterly 
course,  and  divides  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  which  it  enters  in  two 
different  places  near  Pannakail,  where  two  islands  are  formed. 

Tliis  river  and  its  tributaries  of  which  there  are  several  above  Tin- 
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nevelly,  supplies  all  the  countrj'  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  when 
having  a  considerable  descent,  it  suddenly  rises  after  the  rains,  and 
often  to  a  great  height,  and  has  been  known  to  overflow  its  banksi 
which  are  in  general  high,  except  for  the  last  40  miles  of  its  course. 

There  is  another  small  river  called  Tricknagoody,  which  descends 
from  the  hills  near  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  which  pursues 
a  somewhat  southerly  course,  and  falhi  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the 
village  Viziabethy. 

There  are  two  great  roads  which  lead  from  Madura  to  Palamcottah, 
the  one  passes  through  Teramungalum,  and  the  other  through  Cul- 
putty.     The  first  is  generally  preferred. 

Tlie  principal  roads  are,  1st,  the  great  thoroughfare  from  the  north 
which  enters  the  district  from  Madura  and  Virdooputty,  and  runs  all 
down  past  Palamcottah  to  the  Arambooly  lines ;  the  northern  por- 
tion of  this  road  which  traverses  the  black  cotton  soil  road,  is  being 
gradually  made  in  a  very  substantial  manner  with  broken  stones  and 
gravel  ;  2d,  the  road  leading  from  Madura  through  Teroomungalum, 
Streovcllii>ootoor,  Tencasey,  and  Umbasumoodrum  to  the  Arambooly 
lin<*s,  a  branch  from  this  road  leads  through  the  Araingow  Pass,  and 
tluncc  t«)  (juihm  ;  3d,  a  new  road  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
(•allr<l  the  cotton  road,  from  StnM}vellijK)<)toor  thnmgh  Siracassy.  Sau- 
t<M»r,  and  Ettiapoorum  to  Tutaeorin  ;  connivtiMl  with  this  is  a  branch 
from  the  cotton  growing  locality  of  AroojxKKOttah  in  the  Madura 
district,  and  which  joins  it  at  Kttiai)oorum.  The  minor  roads  arc 
th<»8i«  which  divergi*  from  the  Palamcottah  road  leading  to  Tra van- 
core  tliri>ugh  the  AramlxK)ly  lim*s,  and  tlie  Aringow  Pass  to  Mana- 
ma r,  Trirhendore,  and  Tutac*orin  on  the  sea  coast,  and  to  Kamnad  bj 
Vypaur. 

The  Arambooly  hiui  always  been  the  grt*at  militar}*  road  into  the 
Travaiicoro  country,  and  is  in  gi»neral  vcrj'  gt»od.  All  the  others  are 
aUi  pretty  gtxxl,  exct»pting  in  wet  weather  in  the  cotton  soil  tracts, 
and  the  road  to  Uamnad  haii  several  rivers  and  gullies  to  cross,  not- 
withstanding which,  it  is  in  general  good,  in  dr}*  weather. 

llie  *•  Lines"  of  Travancore  form  the  barrier  between  TinnevcUy 
and  tliat  Native  state,  near  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
Thi;*  supiK)stxl  formidable  bulwark  to  the  Travancore  countrj-,  is  very 
extensive,  commencing  at  the  sea  about  four  miles  wii»t  of  Cape  C^omo* 
rin,  and  fonuing  a  cur^e  convex  towards  Travancore ;  the  lines  ex* 
tend  about  three  and  a  half  miles  till  they  close  with  the  mountain 
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lying  about  north- west  from  the  sea  battery.  The  mountain  at  which 
these  lines  terminate  runs  north,  having  other  lines  in  the  rear  to 
guard  some  passes  through  it,  and  at  tho  distance  of  about  five  miles 
from  where  they  conmience,  there  is  an  opening  nearly  two  nules  in 
extent,  fortified  by  lines  entirely  across,  which  from  the  name  of  tho 
village  within,  arc  called  the  Arambooly  lines.  These  lines  were  car- 
ried by  surprise  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  February  1809  by  a 
party  under  Major  Welsh  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Leger's  force. 

About  four  miles  further  north,  there  is  another  opening  or  pass, 
nearly  opposite  to  Punnagoody,  which  is  also  fortified  l^  lines,  of 
about  the  same  extent  as  those  at  Arambooly.  These  different  lines 
protect  tho  only  openings  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Aringow  pass,  near  Shencottah,  a  distance  of  about 
fifty-two  miles,  in  a  north  north-west  direction  from  Culcaud,  they 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier. 

The  Aringow  pass  being  in  tho  great  route  into  Travancore,  super- 
sedes all  advantages  that  the  rest  may  offer  as  a  public  road. 

Tho  Aringow  and  Alchencovil  passes,  form  openings  in  the  monn* 
tains  througli  which  the  wind  rushes  with  great  violence  during  the 
western  monsoon,  and  blows  a  severe  gale  over  the  whole  district  to 
the  eastward,  and  is  felt  on  the  sea-coast,  from  Trichendore  to  the 
Hamnad  province.  The  season  of  its  greatest  height  is  from  June  to 
August,  when  the  hot  weather  prevails  to  tho  eastward  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  cold  and  rainy  season  on  the  west. 

A  few  miles  south  of  these  passes  is  situated  Courtallum,  a  placo 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  salubrity  and  coohieas  of  the  cli- 
mate during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 

Courtallum  is  close  under  the  Iiills,  and  is  in  the  very  current  of 
the  wind  which  rushes  through  the  mountains.  And  these  mftimfAinii 
being  covered  with  clouds,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
is  parlicularly  agreeable,  though  the  thermometer  indicates  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  an  average  of  about  80'  fahrenheit.  With  res- 
pect to  Courtullum  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  even  while  the  rains  daily 
pour  down,  and  the  sky  is  overcast,  there  is  no  sensation  within  doors 
of  dump,  as  there  is  in  the  Carnatic  during  the  north*east  monsoon, 
and  razors  and  other  steel  instruments  remain  for  a  long  time  without 
rusting.  There  is  here  a  small  cataract,  issuing  from  a  rock,  under 
whicli  all  classes  bathe,  and  derive  great  benefit  from  its  invigorating 
ctl'ccts.     The  average  temperature  of  the  water  at  this  fall  is  from 
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72  **  to  76''  of  fahronheit.  The  greatest  height  of  the  lowest  full  of 
the  cataract  hero  broken  into  two  falls  of  a  nearly  equal  height  is 
about  175  feet  and  at  no  great  distance  there  is  a  beautiful  pagoda  de- 
dicated to  Shiva.  To  the  northward  of  the  pass  the  mountains  ad- 
vance in  a  projecting  range  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  Sherieottah 
valley  in  which  there  are  several  villages  chiefly  belonging  to  Travan- 
core.  Every  where  near  the  foot  of  these  mountains  the  climate  is 
pleasantly  cool  in  consequence  of  their  clouded  tops,  but  Courtallum 
hoving  the  advantage  of  the  winds  which  blow  through  from  Truvan- 
core,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  situation. 

Tin's  place  is  also  called  T^n-casi,  or  Southern  Benares  in  conse- 
quence of  its  holiness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos. 

Tlie  climate  of  Courtallum  is  ver}'  delightful  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  it  is  far  otheniTse  in  those  of  Fe- 
bruur}*,  March,  April  and  May,  partaking  as  it  does  of  both  monsoons. 
Being  deprived  of  the  salutar}'  influence  of  the  southerly  winds,  filled 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  imventilated  during  the  last  mentioned 
four  months,  the  climate  becomes  close  and  sultry,  and  generates  an 
endemic  fever. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Tinnovelly  district  much 
resembles  that  of  Madura,  but  there  is  a  considerable  diflfen^nce  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Tambrapoomy. 
The  northern  monsoon  seldom  roaches  these  quarters  before  the  end  of 
November,  and  generally  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  central  Camatic. 

In  common  seasons  the  rains  arc  over  about  the  end  of  December, 
when  the  thermometer  falls  below  70*  at  sunrise.  This  district  has 
one  peculiarity  of  climate,  which  is,  that  a  fall  of  rain  is  always  ex- 
|x*cted  late  in  January,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  raise  the  rivers  and 
replenish  the  tanks.  In  march  the  thermometer  ascends  to  94^,  and 
in  April  tol>G*  and  90'. 

Tliere  is  a  place  on  the  sea  side  about  thirty  miles  8.  E.  of  Polam- 
cottah  called  Trichendoor  which  is  resorted  to  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  change  of  air.  In 
respect  to  climate,  generally,  Tinnovelly  has  many  advantages.  The 
north-east  monsoon  is  mild ;  in  March,  April  and  May,  the  unplea- 
sant months  of  the  vear,  the  sea  is  at  hand  ;  and  in  June,  Julv  and 
AugUAt,  Courtallum  oflords  a  refuge  for  invalids. 

Tlie  chief  productions  of  this  district  are  rice  and  cotton ;  the  latter 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  amoonting  to  34,000  cawniea  annuallj : 
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it  is  chiefly  exported  to  China.  The  same  land  cannot  be  put  under 
cotton,  two  successive  seasons  ;  one  year's  fallow  must  intervene,  al- 
though the  soil  and  climate  are  both  favourable.  Many  fruits,  rootfl, 
and  greens  are  produced,  but  some  of  the  most  common  Camatic 
pidses  are  wanting,  and  during  unfavourable  seasons,  rice  is  imported 
from  Tanjoro,  Arracan  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  Nunjah  or  irrigated  culti- 
vation in  the  District,  imder  the  several  kinds  of  irrigation. 

Cttwnics. 

Watered  by  the  Tambrapoomy..  36,176 

Watered  by  minor  Rivers 41,920 

Watered  by  Tanks 19,143 


ReTenue. 

Bate  per  Cainir. 

"».      A.       p. 

6,94,960 

19     3     1 

4,34,087 

10     6     8 

1,90,533 

9     15    3 

97,240     13,19,580 

The  Total  Nunjah  Ayacut  is  1,67,474  cawnies ;  of  which  it  is  here 
seen,  only  97,000  cawnies  is  cidtivated  ;  leaving  waste  above  70,000 
cawnies  of  this  valuable  land.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  high 
assessment  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  things. 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution  in  1793  when  Ceylon  and  the  eastern 
islands  were  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  it  was  considered  of  importance 
to  establish  spice  plantations  in  Tinnevelly.  Cinnamon  and  other 
spice  plants  were  accordingly  prociired  at  great  expense,  and  planted 
in  gardens  raised  among  the  hills  ;  and  although  the  produce  was  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  that  of  Colombo,  it  would  still  have  been  valuable, 
had  not  Great  Britain  acquired  Ceylon  in  perpetuity. 

Tlie  total  number  of  the  population  of  TinneveUy,  according  to 
the  census  taken  in  1851,  was  1,269,216  souls,  viz. : 

Hindoos 1,133,648 

!Mahomedans 76,665 

Protestant  Christians 35,552 

lloman  Catholics 23,351 

The  worship  of  devils  avowedly  such,  is  the  chief  peculiarity  ob- 
servable in  the  Ilindooism  prevalent  in  the  district,  in  which  respect 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  religious  system  of  the  tribes  inha- 
biting the  ghauts  and  other  mountainous  ranges  in  India,  the  objects 
oi'  whose  worship  are  almost  exclusively  demons. 

The  (Unions  worshipiKjd  in  Tinnevelly  have  an  acknowledged  place 
in  the  Hindoo  Mythology  us  the  enemies,  and  sometimes  the  unwil* 
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ling  8crvan(8  of  the  aupcrior  deities.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Hindoo  system,  but  were  the  objects 
of  worship  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  adopted  by  the  Brahminical 
immigrants  from  the  north. 

The  shrines  most  resorted  to  by  the  castes  are  Trichendore,  (where 
during  the  celebration  of  a  festival  the  greatest  annual  fair  in  the 
province  is  held),  Paupanassum,  and  Courtallum.  At  both  the  latter 
shrines  which  are  situated  upon  sacred  streams  at  the  foot  of  the 
ghauts,  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  cascades  are  supposed  to  wash  away 
the  sins  of  the  worshippers. 

The  conical  hill  which  rises  behind  Paupanassum,  the  loftiest  in  the 
range  of  the  southern  ghauts  in  Tinnevelly,  620  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  which  is  the  source  of  the  Tambrapoomy,  is  cele- 
brated in  Native  poetry  as  the  sacred  inaccembie  residence  of  the  sago 
A  gusty  a,  and  as  one  of  the  distinctive  glories  of  the  Pandian  kingdom. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tinnevelly  is  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  other  districts.  In  consequence 
of  the  rights  of  property  being  generally  in  a  state  of  great  confa* 
sion,  and  education  having  been  greatly  neglected,  litigation,  false 
complaints,  and  violence  arc  peculiarly  prevalent. 

The  phynique  of  the  people  of  Tinnevelly  is  not  unpleasing,  appa- 
rently the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries  has  made  no  change  whatever. 

The  ifaniwer  tribe  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Ramnad  and  the 
eoMtorii  and  southern  parts  of  Tinnevelly  arc  tall,  well  made  and  f«^• 
turwl,  and  of  a  martial  disposition.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  Tin- 
nevelly seem  to  live  in  a  stylo  of  superior  comfort  to  those  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Their  dwellings  are  mostly  well  raised  and 
constnicted.  especially  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  Tambrapoomyi 
where  tiled  houses,  and  wide,  clean,  and  regular  streets  are  to  bo  seen. 
In  the  northern  and  western  tracts  of  Streevellipoottoor  talook,  except 
the  town  of  that  name,  the  dwellings  are  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion, ill-placed,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  concealing  a  gaunt,  meagre, 
ill-looking  race. 

Roman  Catholic  congregations  have  been  in  existence  in  Tinnevelly 
fur  the  last  200  years,  but  since  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India,  their  number  has  dei^rcased.  French  priests  of  the  Jeauit 
order,  connected  with  the  vicariate  of  Pondicherry,  superintend  most 
of  the  coo^regattons. 

■  2 
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The  Protestant  ^lissions  in  the  province  connected  with  the  Church 
Missionary  »Socicty,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ghvpel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  have  been  peculiarly  successful.  The  first  Protei- 
tant  Missionary-  who  visited  the  province  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fohk 
of  Trichinopoly,  who  visited  it  in  1779.  Subsequently  the  oelebrmted 
Swartz  baptized  the  first  convert  to  Protestant  Chiistianitjr  in  1783. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grericke, 
and  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Kohlhoff  visited  Tinnevelly,  and  founded 
several  rural  congregations,  of  which  some  dwindled  away  afterwards 
through  the  want  of  European  superintendence ;  some  mmriTed  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  missions  now  existing. 

The  attention  of  the  Christian  public  in  England  was  not  ade- 
quatoly  directed  to  this  province  till  1817,  when  the  fieverend  Mr. 
Hough,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  at  Palamoottah,  by 
his  earnest  representations  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  indnoed 
that  Society  to  interest  itself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  district ; 
and  at  length  in  1820,  the  Reverend  C.  T.  £.  Rhenius,  a  man  who 
will  ever  be  held  in  honorable  remembrance  in  Tinnevelly,  was  sent 
to  Palamcottah,  by  whom  an  efficient  mission  was  estabUahed.  Large 
numbers  of  people  of  various  castes,  principally  ShanarSy  (Toddy- 
drawers),  Pullers,  (slaves),  and  Pariahs,  were  turned  from  idolatry, 
and  formed  into  christian  congregations,  and  Native  christian  litera- 
ture was  enriched  with  many  valuable  works. 

The  number  of  stations  or  districts  connected  with  the  Gospel  Society 
in  1850-51  was  six,  and  with  the  Church  Mission  Society,  ten.  The  total 
number  of  missionar}^  clergymen  labouring  in  the  province  in  1850-51 
was  twenty-one,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  rural  district  in 
India.  In  December  1851,  the  christian  statistics  of  the  district  were 
OS  follows — Total  number  of  converts  48,819,  of  whom  29,814  were 
connected  with  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  and 
19,005  connected  with  those  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society.  Of 
this  number,  34,072  were  baptized,  and  14,747  unbaptized»  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  was  7,425.  About  365  schools  were  in  opera* 
tion,  in  whicli,  in  addition  to  3,207  heathen  children,  6,560  christian 
children  wore  being  educated,  of  which  number  6,492  are  boys  and 
3,275  girls. 

Notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  Hindoos  to  female  ednoatiaily  aiid 
the  recent  date  of  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  parents  of  tho  fltSl^ 
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dron,  the  influence  of  Chrifitianity  had  so  fur  prevailed,  that  in  the 
various  schools  there  were  half  aa  many  girls  as  boys.  The  schoola 
are  mo«tly  c«leni(*ntary  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  agri* 
cultural  classes  in  the  villages ;  but  there  are  also  superior  schools 
at  the  various  stations  in  which  the  pupils  are  boarded,  and  enjoy 
greater  educational  advantages. 

In  addition  to  these  schools,  there  arc  two  seminaries  for  training 
up  the  more  promising  Christian  youth  of  the  province  for  the  duties 
of  catechiHts  and  schoolmasters,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  European  clergymen.  One  of  the  seminaries  is  oonnected  with  the 
Church  Mirtsionarj*  Society,  and  contains  about  forty  pupils.  There 
id  also  in  operation  in  Palam(H>ttah,  an  English  school  for  Natives, 
supported  by  the  same  Society,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  the  chil- 
dren of  respectable  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Palamcottuh  and  the  town  of 
Tinnevelh'.  A  well  conducted  printing  press  also  connected  with  this 
Society  has  been  established  in  Palamcottah,  under  an  English  super- 
intendent. 

The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  of  Tinnevelly  which  on  an  average 
of  tive  yt'ftrs  anterior  to  1850  amounted  to  Rupees  20,2D,09*J,  arises 
from  th<'  wot  lands,  which  yield,  in  many  |>art!*,  two  cn>ps  in  the  year. 

Tlie  system  under  which  the  revenue  was  realixed  during  the  go- 
Vi  mment  of  the  Nawaubs  of  the  Camatic,  and  at  first  with  ver}*  little 
improvement  under  the  Uritish,  was  that  of  all  others  the  most  liable 
to  abuse.  The  Qoveniment  and  the  cultivator  shared  the  crop  accord- 
ing to  a  valuation  made  by  persons  apiH)inted  for  the  purp<«H%  when 
th('  soanon  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  a  probable  estimate 
Ixing  formiHl.  After  thr  rn»p  was  ria|MHl  the  servants  of  Government 
n.'ceiM-<l  tlie  no\tn*ign*s  ^hare,  which  if  U*ss  than  the  estimate,  was 
made  up  by  the  fanner ;  if  mons  the  Hurplus  was  equally  divided. 
'ihtf  nrxt  op(*rution  was,  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  Qo- 
M'niment  grain  »hould  l)e  received  in  money,  or  rather  how  much  of 
it  should  Ik*  delivenxl  to  c^ertain  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  sell  on 
Government  account.  Tw«>-tifUis  of  the  Government  proportion  were 
in  this  manner  generally  made  over  to  the  inhabitants  at  a  price  regu- 
lato<l  by  circunutances  ;  the  remaining  thrve-fifths  were  stoned  up  by 
the  public  functionarii's.  It  was  conse<|uently  the  policy  of  the  Na* 
tivtj  rul<r.  to  iutTt'uso  his  revenue  by  monopolizing  the  grmini  and  en* 
Lancing  iu  price,  without  regard  to  tiic  ultimate  amdioration  of  the 
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countrj' ;  but  it  was  consistent  with  British  policy  tx)  endeavour  to 
abolish  the  monopoly,  and  transmute  the  rent  in  kind  to  a  mone}' 
rent. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  had  innumerable  disadvantages,  and 
tended  to  deteriorate  both  the  morals  and  agriculture  of  the  province. 
It  held  out  encouragement  to  no  industry,  but  that  which  waa  ex- 
erted to  defraud  Government ;  and  by  converting  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  into  that  of  a  merchant,  it  tempted  the  Ghyvemment  to 
monopolize  the  food  of  the  people  in  order  to  augment  its  revenue. 
The  abolition  of  a  system  so  replete  with  inconvenience  had  long 
been  a  primary  object  with  the  British  authorities,  but  00  many  obeta- 
cles  and  impediments  intervened,  that  it  was  not  until  1809  that  a 
transition  to  a  money  rent  could  be  accomplished. 

The  inhabitants  liked  the  old  system  because  it  was  old  ;  because  it 
held  out  a  specious  appearance  of  apportioning  the  sovereign's  demand 
to  the  produce  of  the  season  ;  because  their  apathy  led  them  to  prefer 
subsistence  unattended  with  the  responsibility  of  converting  their 
grain  into  money,  to  profit  accompanied  by  risk  and  exertion,  and 
lastly,  because  the  system  presented  a  wide  field  of  embezzlement 
wherein  to  exercise  their  exertion  and  industry.  Indeed  in  all 
coimtries  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  the  last  to  recognize  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  application  of  principles,  which  notwith- 
standing their  justness,  do  not  happen  to  be  perfectly  obvious.  Under 
the  old  system  Government  had  almost  an  entire  monopoly  of  the 
grain  trade ;  because  its  share  of  the  crop  was  withheld  until  the 
farmers  had  consumed  theirs,  when  Government  grain  was  issued  to 
the  inhabitants ;  and  the  sovereign  having  thus  become  the  great 
comfactor  of  the  country,  derived  his  revenue  from  a  monopoly  of  the 
grain,  instead  of  a  rent  from  the  land.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  resources  of  the  country  could  not  be  developed  or  industry  pro- 
l>erly  exerted  ;  although  the  revenue  might  have  borne  a  large  propor- 
tion to  the  land  cultivated,  and  to  the  labour  put  in  motion,  not  to 
mention  the  enormous  balances  annually  left  outstanding.  Although 
a  transition  from  a  grain  to  a  money  rent  could  not  be  effected  without 
some  diminution  of  the  gross  revenue,  yet  this  apparent  decrease  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  diminution  of  charges,  and  by  a  genersl  im- 
pra\'emcnt  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  by  a  great  increase  in 
cuhivation  from  the  introduction  of  a  more  rational  system  of  collec- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  works  of  iiTigation. 
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Tinnevelljr. 

387J  Miles  from  Madras. 

Tliis  U  tho  principal  town  in  the  diBtrict,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Collector.  It  lies  in  Latitude  8*  48'  N.,  and  longitude  78^  l\  Tttlam- 
cottah,  a  military  station,  and  Tutacorin,  formerly  a  Dutch  Settle- 
ment, are  also  towns  in  Tinnevelly. 

Tho  town  of  Tinnevelly  is  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  tho  Tambra* 
l)oomy  river,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Palamcottah,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  river. 

Tt  is  a  populous  town,  containing  nearly  20,000  souls,  with  one  con- 
siderable pagoda  and  several  small  ones. 

A  substantial  bridge  of  11  arches  of  GO  feet-span  erected  by  a  pub- 
lic s])irited  Native  gentleman,  Soolochenum  Moodeliar,  crosses  the 
river,  by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  town  of  Tinnevelly  and 
Palamcottah,  which  formerly  in  the  monsoon  season  was  completely 
cut  off.  except  by  a  boat  ferrj%  is  now  uninterrupted,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  tho  inhabitants  of  both  places. 


PmlmmcottAb. 

390  Mifes  from  Madnts, 

The  fort  of  Palamcottah  elevated  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  the  southern  Camatic  district  of  Tinnevelly,  Latitude  8* 
42*  N.,  Iiongitude  77^  47',  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  one  mile 
f^ast  of  the  Tambara^-umy  or  Tambrapoomy  river. 

Tlie  neighbouring  hills  consist  principally  of  pure  white  quartx, 
and  seem  to  be  the  n*mains  of  more  extensive  ranges  of  a  li«s  pi^rma- 
nent  character,  and  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  mouldered  into 
the  soil  composing  the  surrounding  plains. 

The  fort  being  built  on  a  naked  rock,  and  not  having  a  wet  ditch 
is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  tho  ordinary  sources  of  malaria,  with 
the  extvption  of  mme  low  groimds  immediately  to  the  northward ; 
but  as  the  tanks,  which  arc  filled  from  the  river,  are  shallow,  tho 
water  being  generally  drawn  off  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and 
not  allowed  to  stagnate,  they  do  not  seem  productive  of  disease. 

In  the  fort  there  are  numerous  wells  which  are  abundantly  sop- 
pliwl  with  water,  found  at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
frt>m  the  "iurface  at  the  dr\'e«t  si^ason  of  tlie  vear.  The  ri*»e  of  water 
in  wells,  after  being  drawn,  is  usually  about  two  feet  in  12  boart ; 
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and  except  in  a  few  wells  which  are  much  worked,  the  water  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  saline  matter,  and  in  some  is  almost  brackiah. 

The  fort  is  built  on  a  bed  of  gneiss  rock  of  a  mouldering  charmcter, 
and  for  the  most  part  bare  of  soil.  Some  portions  of  the  rock  within 
the  walls  are  hard,  close  grained-  and  durable  under  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  ;  though  it  is  generally  soon  reduced  to  an  angular 
quartoze  gravel  by  the  disintegration  of  the  hornblende,  and  its  se- 
paration from  the  quartz  and  felspar  of  which  the  rock  ia  composed. 

The  barracks  occupied  by  the  European  artillery  is  a  commodious 
house,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  commandant ;  it  consiBts  of  seve- 
ral large  airy  rooms,  and  is  situated  on  the  most  elevated  ground 
within  the  fort,  in  an  enclosed  compound  of  considerable  sise,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  about  five  feet  high.     It  is  open  on  all  sides, 
particularly  towards  the  east,  and  is  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  as  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  noise,  &c.     Near 
the  barrack  compound,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  road, 
are  the  houses  of  the  European  officers,  forming  an  oblong  square  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  fort.     They  are  small  but  convenient  bunga- 
lows, and  one  of  them  contains  a  public  bath-room,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  not  only  a  great  luxury,  but  conducive  to  health.     The 
place  of  arms  for  the  Native  troops,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Native  town,  having  an  open  space  in  front  large  enough  to  admit  of 
a  regiment  being  drawn  up  in  line. 

There  is  a  hospital  on  a  rising  ground  outside  the  fort  The  Native 
lines  are  also  placed  without  the  fort,  on  a  table  of  rock  sufficientljr 
elevated  to  prevent  accumulations  of  stagnant  water,  or  the  genera- 
tion of  malarious  effluvia. 

Between  the  bridge  over  the  Tambrapoomy  and  the  fort,  stands 
the  Church  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  plain 
structure,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  tower  and  spire,  110  feet  high. 
Near  the  Churcli  is  the  printing  establishment. 


TutACorio. 

421  MiliH  from  Madras. 

A  town  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  in  the  southern  Oamatic,  in 
r.atitudo  8=  -SV  N.,  and  Longitude  76 "^  36'  E.  It  was  built  by  the 
Dutch,  who  had  a  factory  there  at  the  time  they  held  the  island  of 
Coylon.     This  place  being  one  of  the  nearest  sea-ports  to  Tinnevelly 
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und  Pularacottah,  there  is  a  coasting  trade  carried  on  by  the  Xativc 
merchants  ;  and  considerable  ahipmentfl  ore  made  by  European  mer- 
chants of  the  ootton  grown  in  the  province. 

When  the  Dutch  potaesAed  Ceylon  there  was  a  oonatant  intercourse 
between  that  island  and  Tutacorin,  the  same  is  still  continuing,  small 
8(iiooner8  going  to  and  fro  evcrj'  week. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Native  population  here  consists  of  Pa- 
ruwers,  a  class  of  Native  Roman  Catholics,  inhabiting  the  sea  coast 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fishing  trade. 

Near  this  place  there  used  to  be  a  pearl  fiaherj,  but  the  pearls  are 
reckoned  inferior  to  those  found  in  Ceylon,  being  stained  with  a  blue 
or  f^recnish  tinge.  In  1810  the  fishing  of  the  Toolaycrane  Paar  pearl 
bank  was  rented  to  two  contractors,  who  were  to  have  ten  days  com- 
plete fishing  with  fifty  boata,  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  34,300 
star  pagodas.  This  fishery  produced  2,203,658  oysters,  of  which  one- 
third  went  to  the  divers,  and  two-thirds  to  the  renters :  when  com- 
pleted, it  was  re-let.  The  conducting  of  this  business  required  six 
weeks  constant  attention  on  Uie  part  of  the  superintendent,  (usually 
the  Collector  of  Tinnevelly),  and  during  its  continuance  the  atmo- 
sphere was  rendered  insupportable  by  the  exposure  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  oysters,  (probably  little  short  of  forty  millions),  putrefying 
in  the  open  air.  The  pearl  fishery  at  Tutacorin  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo  500  years  ago. 

There  seems  little  hope  of  any  fishery  in  future,  in  consequence  it 
is  supposed  of  the  improvements  in  the  Paumben  passage,  (see  Ma- 
dam), having  created  currents  which  are  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
|>carl  banks. 

Tliere  is  a  chank  fishery  at  Tutacorin  which  is  rented  out  by  Oo- 
vcrameut  every  year.     The  chanks  are  sent  to  Calcutta  chiefly. 
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COIMBATORE. 

A  I'ROViNCB  and  collectorate,  situated  between  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 10'  45'  and  11"  48' N.,  and  Longitude  76'  50'  and  78'  10  E. 
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It  ia  divided  into  15  talooks,  viz.,  Coimbatorc,  Danaickenoottab,  Sat- 
timungalum,  CoUigal,  Andioor,  Errode,  Perandoory,  Cheyoor,  Polla- 
dum,  Pullachee,  Chuckragherry,  Dharapooram,  Eongiam,  Caroor,  and 
the  Neilghorry  talook,  and  U  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory 
of  Mysore  and  the  river  Cauvery  ;  on  the  south  by  the  provinces  of 
Madura  and  Dindigul,  and  the  hills  of  Travancore ;  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Cauvery,  which  divides  it  throughout  its  whole  extent  from 
the  collcctorate  of  Salem  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  Ghauts, 
the  Ncilghcrry  moimtains,  and  the  Villingherry  and  Paulghaut 
ranges  of  hills.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles, 
and  from  cost  to  west  from  80  to  90  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  is 
8/280  square  geographical  miles,  and  the  average  height  of  the  plain 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  above  900  feet.  The  distance  of  its 
western  boundary  from  the  Malabar  Coast  is  about  70  miles,  and  of 
its  eastern  from  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  about  130. 

Coimbatore  was  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1799.  It 
had  been  previously  imder  the  dominion  of  Ilyder  and  Tippoo  for  a 
period  of  120  years. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  province,  and  particularly  those  lying 
to  the  southward  and  westward,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Annamullay  Hills,  and  celebrated  as  the  haimts  of  wild  elephants,  are 
covered  with  forest  and  thick  jungle,  yet,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  considered  a  flat  open  country,  ascending  gradually  from  the  south 
and  east  to  tlie  base  of  the  Xeilgherry  and  Paulghaut  ranges  of  hills, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  an  elevation,  particularly  the 
former  of  several  thousand  feet. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Neilgherriee,  rising  to  the  height 

of  7,000  feet  from  the  plain,  running  from  west  to  oast,  and  forming 

the  southern  side  of  the  triangular  plateau  of  the  NeUgherriee.    Next 

to  these  is  the  Annamullay  range,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district. 

Some  of  their  peaks  are  as  high  as  that  of  Dodapetta,  on  the  Neil- 

gherric's,  which  rises  to  8,790  feet ;  several  smaller  ranges  known  ge* 

uorally  as  the  Villingherry  and  Paulghaut  hills,  which  form  the 

western  boundary  of  the  district,  connect  these  two  ranges  together, 

with  the  exception  of  the  opening  through  them,  called  the  Paiil« 

ghaut  Pass,  and  their  average  height  may  be  eetimated  at  from  1,500 

to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.     In  the  northern  part  of 

the  province  is  a  range  of  primitive  trap  hills,  called  the  CaiiTeiy 

chain,  forming  the  sottthem  part  of  the  eaetero  ghantsi  extending 

1 1 
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eastward  from  the  Neilgherries,  their  height  being  in  mmnj  places 
4,000  feet.  These  mountains  exhibit  throughout,  the  bold  and  rugged 
outline  of  the  primitive  formation ;  and  conBist  of  snuJl  grained 
sienite  granite,  and  primitive  greenstone  or  hornblende  rook. 

The  general  direction  of  the  higher  ranges,  viz.,  the  soutliem  side 
of  the  triangle  of  the  Neilgherrics,  and  the  AnnamuUay  or  Delly 
ranges,  is  nearly  from  west  to  east,  whilst  that  of  the  smaller  ranges 
is  from  north  to  south,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  ghauts.     They  all, 
however,  give  off  spurs  and  branches,  which  run  in  every  direction 
occasionally  forming  confused  clustered  masses,  which  have  in  many 
parts  from  the  plains  an  exceedingly  picturesque  appearance ;  the 
sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  jungle,  which  also  forms  a  belt 
roimd  their  bases.     They  arc  intersected  by  many  valleys,  and  are 
completely  separated  at  Paulghaut  by  a  pass  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
The  very  considerable  influence  which  this  opening  exerts  over  the 
winds  and  climate  of  the  district,  will  be  hereafter  described,     ^e 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  plain  and  the  higher  sarrDund- 
ing  elevations,  taking  the  annual  mean  of  each,  may  be  stated  to  bo 
about  twenty-two  degrees. 

The  principal  rivers  watering  this  district  are  the  CauTery,  the 
Bowany,  the  Noel,  and  the  Amaravatty.  The  Cauvery  has  its  source 
near  Morcara  in  Coorg,  and  after  passing  the  eastern  ghauts,  rons  for 
180  miles  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  district,  and  afibrds 
for  nearly  the  whole  year  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  by  irrigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  banks. 
The  alluvium  which  this  river  deposits  is  a  rich  day,  produced  from 
the  felspar  which  predominates  in  the  granites  of  the  south,  intermix- 
ed with  decomposed  calcareous  conglomerate,  rendering  the  plains  of 
Tanjore  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  south  of  India. 

The  Bowany  rises  amongst  the  Koondah  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Cauvery  at  the  town  of  Bowany,  in  the  talook  of  Andioor ;  it  tra- 
verses for  105  miles  the  talooks  of  Donaickencottah,  Sattimungalum, 
and  Andioor. 

The  Noel  rises  in  the  YilUngherry  hiUs  to  the  westward  of  the 
town  of  Coimbatorc,  passes  through  tho  centre  of  the  district,  and  in 
its  course  of  108  miles  traverses  the  talooks  of  Goimbatore,  and  Pol- 
ludum,  and  separates  the  talooks  of  Palladum,  Eongiam,  and  Gaioor, 
from  those  of  Cheeyoor,  Ferandoory,  and  Errode.  It  joins  the  Oau- 
vcry  at  the  village  of  Neycoopum  in  the  talook  of  Caroor. 
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The  AmaraTatty  has  ita  source  amongst  the  Axmamullay  or  Delly 
mountains,  and  after  running  through  the  talooks  of  Chuokragherry» 
Dharapooram,  Kongiam,  and  Garoor,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Cauvery  at  the  village  of  Trimacoodul,  in  the  talook  of  Ckiroor.  The 
length  of  this  river  is  about  140  miles.  Besides  there  are  numerous 
other  jungle  streams  and  hill  water-courses,  having  their  sources  ge- 
nerally amongst  the  western  mountains,  running  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion,  and  all  joining  the  Cauvery  or  its  tributaries. 

The  lakes  or  tanks  in  the  province  are  504  in  number,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  considerable  size  ;  they  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  water  is 
much  used  in  cultivation.  There  are  seven  large  tanks  in  the  vicinity 
of  8ooloor,  Koorachy,  SingannuUum,  &c.,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
canals  from  the  Noel,  and  retain  frequently  a  suflicienoy  of  water  to 
raise  two  crops  of  paddy.  In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
the  beds  of  these  tanks  are  sown  with  cucumbers  and  a  pot  vegetable 
called  Pagulkai.  A  few  small  reservoirs  are  dispersed  about  the  coun- 
try. The  woUs  are  very  numerous,  their  depth  is  from  25  to  80  feet, 
and  the  water  from  these  also  which,  generally  speaking,  is  somewhat 
brackish,  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  and  on  land 
thus  irrigated,  the  best  tobacco  produced  in  the  district,  is  raised,  the 
saline  properties  of  the  water  being  very  advantageous,  for  the  eulti- 
vat  ion  of  this  plant. 

The  canals  in  this  district  are  numerous,  and  they  are  given  oflT 
from  the  different  rivers  as  follows.  From  the  river  Cauvery,  five ; 
two  in  the  talook  of  Collegal,  and  three  in  thai  of  Caroor.  From  the 
river  Noel,  twenty-five ;  seven  in  the  talook  of  Coimbatore,  cloven  in 
that  of  I'ulladum,  four  in  that  of  Ccyoor,  two  in  that  of  Kongiam« 
and  ono  in  that  of  Pcrandoory.  From  the  river  Bowany,  four  ;  two 
in  the  talook  of  Sattimungalum,  one  in  that  of  Errode,  and  one  in 
that  of  IVnmdoor}'.  From  the  river  Amoravatty,  twenty-two  ;  seven 
in  the  talook  of  Chuckraghcrry,  five  in  that  of  Dharapooram,  one  in 
that  of  Eongiam,  and  nine  in  that  of  Caroor.  Those  channels  are 
usi4  solely  for  loading  streams  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  irrigation 
through  the  province^  and  their  immitnse  importance  to  cultivation, 
by  their  converting  dry  land  into  wet  is  demonstrated  by  the  efEbot 
they  have  had  in  increasing  the  revenue. 

The  principal  roads  between  Coimbatoro  and  the  adjoining  distrieta 
are  good.  The  distance  from  Coimbatore«  the  capital  of  the  pfoviace. 
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to  Madras,  is  315  miles ;  to  Negapatam,  220 ;  to  Trichinopoly,  129  ; 
to  Quilon  by  Chowghaut,  229  ;  to  Calicut  by  Chowghaut,  141 ;  to 
Ootacamund,  44 ;  to  Seringapatam,  119  ;  and  to  Bangalore,  178  miles. 

The  soils  of  this  province  are,  principally,  1st,  a  ridi  red  soil  mixed 
with  sand  and  a  species  of  agglutinated  conglomerate ;  2d9  a  red  soil 
mixed  with  gravel,  the  gravel  consisting  almost  entirely  of  small 
pieces  of  quartz  and  small  grained  granite,  and  at  times  having  mixed 
with  it  a  considerable  portion  of  sand ;  3d,  a  soil  composed  almoBt  en- 
tirely of  sand  and  gravel ;  and  4th,  the  black  carbonacioos  clay,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  cotton  ground  or  regur  soil.  It  occutb  in 
very  large  deposits  forming  considerable  plains  in  many  parts  of  the 
district. 

The  red  soils  generally  speaking  do  not  long  retain  their  moistoie, 
and  they  vary  much  in  depth  ;  in  some  places  the  underlying  rock 
which  is  almost  invariably  granitic,  is-  very  near  the  surface,  whilst  in 
others  of  great  extent,  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  from  20  to  25  feet.  The 
black  alluvial  clay,  however,  not  only  long  retains  moisture,  but  pos- 
sesses great  power  of  absorbing  it  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  on 
this  property,  it  is  supposed,  that  much  of  its  fertility  depends.  Its 
depth  varies  from  about  six  feet. 

The  vegetable  products  of  this  province  consist  chiefly  of  dry  grains. 
The  proportion  which  the  Poonjah,  or  dry  cultivation  bears  to  the  Non- 
jah  or  wet  cultivation  has  been  stated  to  be  as  97  to  3. 

The  principal  dry  grains  are,  cumboo,  cholum,  natohenny,  waragoo, 
samay,  tcnny,  codraywalie,  black  ulandoo,  or  carp  panny  pyre,  latta 
pyre,  caramimny,  muchacottay,  cooloo  or  Madras  gram,  cadalay  or 
Bengal  gram,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  towary.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
blimt  caned  variety  of  the  cassia  senna,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
jungles,  turmeric  of  two  kinds,  one  the  ordinary  turmeric  of  the  ba- 
zaars, and  the  other  a  peculiar  sort  foimd  in  the  jungles  in  the  Anna- 
mullay  hills.  This  latter  kind  is  much  preferred  by  the  Natives  in 
their  ablutions,  and  grows  wild  in  swampy  nullahs,  and  from  its  strong 
bitter  flavor  is  not  used  as  an  ingredient  in  their  curries.  Opium  is 
prepared  on  the  Ncilghcrries  in  considerable  quantities,  to  the  amount 
of  about  two  thousand  pounds  annually,  and  is  exported  principaUy  to 
the  western  coast.  The  castor  oil  plant  is  much  grown,  and  large 
quanlilios  of  both  seed  and  oil  are  exported  from  the  district.  The 
indi<::o  plant  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the  talooks ;  the  average  quantity 
of  indigo  annually  manufactured  may  be  about  twenty  candiest     San* 
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dulwood  U  produced  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
district.  The  tree  grows  in  the  jungly  forests  round  the  base  of  the 
hills,  and  the  soil  best  adapted  for  it  is  a  strong  red  clay.  The  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Annamullay  hills,  contain 
abundance  of  teak  and  other  valuable  timber  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
are  too  remote  from  water  carriage  to  permit  its  easy  transport. 

The  species  of  cotton  at  present  grown  in  this  district  are  six  in 
number,  viz.,  indigenous  annual  cotton  or  Oopum  Purruty  ;  indigenous 
triennial,  or  Nadun  Purruty  ;  Bourbon  cotton  ;  American  cotton  ;  red 
flower  cotton,  or  Shem  Purruty  ;  and  lastly,  Shodda  Purruty. 

Ist.  Tlie  indigenous  annual  cotton,  or  Oopum  Purruty^  (the  term 
Purruty  literally  means  cotton  with  seed)  is  the  staple  article  of  the 
district,  it  is  sown  with  most  advantage  in  the  deep  black  lands,  it  is 
however  also  grown  in  light  soil,  but  with  inferior  produce ;  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  cultivating  it  is  as  follows.  The  land  is  manured  by 
sheep  being  kept  on  it  till  the  month  of  April,  and  after  the  first  fall 
of  rain  in  that  month,  it  is  ploughed  four  or  five  times,  the  period  of 
sowing  being  according  to  the  rains  either  in  August,  September,  or 
October  ;  and  before  sowing,  the  land  is  again  ploughed  two  or  three 
times ;  this  repeated  ploughing  answers  the  purpose  of  harrowing, 
and  renders  the  land  fit  for  the  seed,  which  is  thrown  in  "  broad  cast," 
like  common  dry  grains,  the  seed  being  first  steeped  in  cowdung  and 
water,  or  red  earth  and  water,  to  prevent  their  adhering  together ;  as 
soon  us  the  seed  is  sown,  a  plough  follows  to  cover  it  in.  The  plants 
make  their  appearance  in  seven  or  eight  days ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  in  order  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  a  light  plough  made  for  the 
puqiose,  without  iron  on  the  coulter,  is  run  over  the  ground  which 
clears  it  of  weeds,  and  thins  the  plants.  In  the  second  month  the 
wi^hIs  are  rcniove<l  by  the  hand,  and  by  this  time  the  plants  are  suffi- 
rloutly  strong  to  Ix?  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  are 
left  to  come  to  maturity.  Tliis  species  of  cotton  is  generally  sown 
with  dry  grain,  a^  Hrngal  gram,  tenny,  or  castor  oil  seed.  The  dr}*  grains 
are  generally  rea{M*d  in  the  January  following ;  the  cotton  planta  in 
ordinary  seasons  bear  in  February  and  March,  when  the  first  gather- 
ing commences  und  continues  till  the  end  of  April ;  should  rain  fall  in 
the  latter  month,  the  plantation  is  again  cleared  from  wchxIs,  and  in 
July  and  August,  a  aecond  picking  takes  place  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  the  first  crop.  The  wood  of  this  plant,  when  it  ceases  to 
bear,  is  used  for  making  tatties  and  other  domestic  porpoaes  and  the 
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seed  is  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  fattening  and  rearing  cattle.  In 
these  respects,  it  has  advantage,  in  local  estimation^  over  the  Bour- 
bon and  American  cottons ;  as  the  seeds  of  those  plants  are  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  from  being  of  too  heating  a 
quality. 

2nd.  Indigenous  trienniali  or  Nattam  Purrut^,  properly  Nadun  Pnr- 
ruty,  this  species  of  cotton  thrives  best  on  a  soil  consisting  of  light 
red  loam  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand,  and  a  red  stony  soil,  and  on 
the  light  soils  on  which  the  ordinary  dry  grains  of  the  country  can 
be  cultivated.     Stiff  and  rich  soils,  which  retain  much  moisture  like 
the  black  lands,  arc  unfit  for  the  triennial  cotton.     The  method  of 
preparing  the  land,  and  sowing  and  gathering  the  produce  for  the 
first  year,  is  the  same  as  that  already  described.    In  January  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  the  plantation  is  again  ploughed  and  cleared, 
and  the  cotton  gathered  at  the  same  periods  as  in  the  first  year. 
When  the  plant  begins  to  drop,  and  the  produce  to  be  of  inferior 
quality,  it  is  extirpated  before  the  N.  E.  monsoon  sets  in,  and  the  land 
is  generally  left  fallow  for  pasture,  or  cultivated  with  common  pun- 
jah.    Triennial  cotton  yields  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  wool  to  three 
and  a  half  of  seed,  and  is  reserved  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 

8rd.  Bourbon  cotton.  This  species  of  cotton  was  introduced  in 
1819,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  seven  talooks  ;  although  it  grows  best 
in  red  loam,  yet  it  succeeds  well  in  all  light  red  soils  of  a  nxiddling 
quality,  and  of  this  kind  of  land  it  may  be  estimated  that  20,000  acres 
at  least,  are  available  \iithin  the  district ;  all  black  soils  should  bo 
avoided.  This  cotton  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  persons  of  the  Yellaler, 
YaUoover,  and  Cummawcr  castes  :  the  proportion  of  wool  to  seed  is 
as  one  to  three. 

4th.  American  cotton.  The  method  of  cultivation,  plucking  and 
cleaning  this  cotton,  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  annual  cotton,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  experi* 
ments  which  have  been  already  made,  that  this  plant  would  flourish 
in  situations  in  which  the  liourbon  cotton  has  been  succesafuUy  raised. 

5th.  The  black  seed  cotton,  or  S/iem  Purruttj.  This  cotton  (called 
Shem  Furrutty  from  its  dark  red  flower),  is  supposed  to  resemble  ths 
Brazil  cotton,  and  is  cultivated  only  as  a  shrub  in  flower  gardens^  it 
requires  to  be  occasionally  irrigated,  and  is  said  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues  ;  combined  with  other  ingredients  it  is  prescribed  in  i] 
mutory  diseases  by  the  Native  doctors. 
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6th.  Shedda  Purutiy,  This  cotton  is  also  culti\*atod  in  gordena, 
like  the  last,  and  each  variety  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  continue  to  bear  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years,  they 
are  almost  exclusively  used  by  Brahmins  for  making  juiyum^  or  the 
threads  worn  by  them  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  caste,  or  for  lamps 
in  pagodas.  The  laborers  employed  in  gathering  cotton  are  paid  in 
kind,  about  the  value  of  one  anna  daily,  of  imperfect  pods  being 
given  to  them  ;  and  should  the  crop  be  good,  and  but  little  injured, 
the  amoimt  of  hire  is  made  up  with  a  proportion  of  clean  cotton.  A 
largo  portion  of  the  cotton  produce  of  Coimbatore  is  manufactured 
into  piece  goods,  for  Trichinopoly,  Salem,  Mysore,  and  Malabar  mar- 
kets, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  is  likewise  made  up  for 
Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  is  produced  in  the  talooks  of  Coim- 
batore, PuUadum,  Cheyoor,  Danaickencottah,  Chuckragherry,  and 
PuUachee.  It  is  exported  to  other  districts,  and  the  villages  in  which 
it  is  cultivated,  are  situated  chiefly  in  alluvial  plains.  Upwards  of 
four  thousand  candies  of  tobacco  are  exported  annimlly  to  supply  the 
consimiption  of  this  article  in  south  Malabar,  and  in  the  Travancore 
and  Cochin  States.  Largo  quantities  are  also  exported  to  Trichinopdiyy 
and  to  the  Mysore  coimtry.  The  superiority  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
this  province  is  attributable  to  the  richness  and  suitability  of  the 
soil  for  tobacco  culture,  to  its  being  irrigated  from  wells  containing 
much  saltpetre,  and  to  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  its  cultivation* 
The  tobacco  raised  in  this  district  is  liable  to  deterioration  from  \hm 
following  causes. 

Scarcity  of  rain,  or  water  in  the  wells.  Cloudy  and  foggy  weather, 
and  easteriy  winds.  If  the  irrigation  of  the  tobacco  at  the  time  it  is 
topped  is  insufficient,  the  plant  is  injured  by  the  roots  throwing  oat 
a  white  appearance  resembling  a^Miragus  ;  distinguished  by  the  Na- 
tive term  "  Camlun  ;"  this  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  full  growth 
of  the  leaf,  and  of  injuring  the  quality  of  the  article.  If,  when  tha 
tobacco  is  planted,  the  weather  is  unseasonably  dry,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  covered  with  spots  or  soaU  known  by  the  name  of  "  Poryoii/' 
which  are  very  injurious  to  the  tobacco.  If  the  weather  is  clovdy 
and  foggy  at  the  time  the  plants  are  topped,  or  if  the  east  wind  pre- 
vails at  that  period,  the  leaves  become  white,  as  if  wood  ashes  had 
been  rubbed  over  them,  and  they  are  entirely  spoilt,  this  blight  is  d»* 
nominated  ''  SambaL"    The  exhaustion  of  tha  land  from  tha  c«hiv»* 
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tion  of  tobacco  is  very  great,  it  requires  frequent  and  reg^ular  manur- 
ing and  is  cultivated  in  every  alternate  year  with  choloxn,  and  other 
dry  grains.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  this  district,  by  all  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  the  richer  ryots  cultivate  one-third  of  their  gardena^  and 
the  poorer  classes,  one-fourth.  Tobacco  for  exportation  may  be  esti- 
mated to  cost  on  the  spot  thirteen  rupees  for  a  hundred  bimdles,  or 
twenty-five  rupees  per  candy  of  500  pounds. 

The  American  tobacco  has  been  tried  and  cultivated.  It  is  However 
attended  with  more  labor  and  expense ;  the  plants  are  transplanted 
about  10  or  15  days  later  than  the  country  product,  and  they  are  about 
a  month  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  require  more  water. 

The  product  from  the  American  seed  is  not  so  good  for  smoking  or 
chewing,  as  the  country  tobacco,  the  leaves  are  longer  and  broader, 
but  they  are  thinner,  and  have  not  the  same  strength  and  pungency 
of  flavor,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed  among  tobacco  growers  ''  Kar- 
rum.''  The  abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Malabar  in  1853,  has 
had  the  effect  of  much  extending  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Coim- 
batore. 

Silk  is  produced  in  small  quantities  at  CoUigal,  it  is  however,  not  of 
very  good  quality,  and  coarser  than  the  Mysore  silk. 

Ivory  may  also  be  included  amongst  the  animal  products  of  this  dis- 
trict. In  four  years  between  700  and  800  elephants  were  destroyed  in 
the  province,  principally  by  the  public  establishment  maintained  for 
the  purpose,  the  greater  number  of  these  were  females.  The  pzioe  of 
the  largest  and  finest  pairs  of  tusks  is  from  80  to  90  rupees,  and  that 
of  the  smaller  pairs  from  40  to  60.  Although  the  above  is  about  the 
number  of  elephants  which  is  known  to  have  been  destroyed,  both  by 
the  public  establishment,  and  by  private  individuals,  yet  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  are  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  which  are 
never  reported  to  the  Collector.  The  Government  gives  a  reward  of 
seventy  Rupees  for  every  elephant  destroyed,  at  the  same  time  taking 
possession  of  the  tusks  ;  now  the  tusks  of  a  very  fine  male  elephant 
will  sell  for  more  than  the  reward,  they  are  therefore  sold  privately, 
and  the  reward  being  imclaimcd,  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  the 
elephant  to  account  amongst  the  number  killed. 

The  priucipal  mineral  products  of  this  province  are  iron,  the  ores  of 
which  chiefly  consist  of  a  black  ore  and  the  brown  haematite,  and 
are  found  in  many  of  the  sandy  nullahs  of  the  district.  At  To- 
pumpettuh,  a  \*illage  about  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Coimbatore, 
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tlio  iron  U  procured  by  smelting  a  black  sand.  These  ores  are  smelted 
in  the  ordinary  Native  method,  and  from  the  metal  obtained  nearly 
all  the  coulters,  mamoties  and  other  agricultural  as  well  as  domestic 
implements  used  in  the  district  are  made.  The  most  highly  prized 
varieties  of  the  Beryl  or  Aqua  Marina  are  the  produce  of  this  district. 
They  are  found  near  the  village  of  Pattaley,  in  the  talook  of  Kongiam, 

where  thcv  are  stated  to  be  associated  with  cleavelandite.     This  mine, 

» 

or  rather  old  well,  was  at  one  time  worked,  but  is  at  present  deserted. 

Saltpetre  in  considerable  quantity  is  made  in  the  district,  but  it  is 
of  inferior  quality  to  that  produced  in  Behar.  The  earth  seems  to  con- 
tain the  nitre  ready  formed,  as  no  potash  is  added  to  it  by  the  makers ; 
it  is  obtained  simply  by  lixiviating  the  soil  and  concentrating  the  so* 
lution  by  repeated  boiling.  Muriatic  salt  is  also  produced  in  the  same 
process  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  used  for  culinary  purposes  is 
prepared  from  the  soil ;  marine  salt  being  too  expensive  under  the  ex« 
isting  Government  monopoly,  to  be  in  general  use  amongst  the  poorer 
classes. 

In  the  talooks  of  Pullachee,  Chuckragherry,  and  a  few  villages  of 
the  talooks  of  Cotmbatore,  Pulladum,  and  Dharapooram,  the  dry  land 
yields  two  crops  annually,  whilst,  in  the  other  talooks,  one  crop  only 
in  raised  in  a  year.  The  wet  lands  yield  two  crops  in  the  talooks  of 
Dharapooram,  Chuckragherr}*,  Sattimungalum,  and  Errode,  but  one 
only  is  produced  in  the  other  talooks. 

This  province  is  well  stocked  with  cattle,  the  bullocks  and  cows  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  generally  bred  by  the  ryots  on  the  pasture 
landd  which  form  a  moM  valuable  portion  of  their  farms.  ^\nien  the 
l>ai«turagc  fails,  the  st<K-k  iit  driven  to  graze  in  the  jungly  forests  near 
the  wc*sti*m  and  southern  hills.  The  bc^st  cattle  are  obtained  in  the 
(\illigal.  iSattimungalum,  and  Andioor  talooks.  The  price  of  the 
larger  bullocks  per  pair  is  from  40  to  50  rupecfi,  and  of  the  ordinaiy 
size  from  '20  to  45  rupees. 

In  those  tulooksi  in  which  the  ryots  cannot  rear  stock  sufficiently 

gtxxl  for  their  purposes,  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  it  at  largo 

cattle  fairs  which  an*  held  once  a  year,  in  April  to  May  at  Avenashy, 

in  the  Cheyoor  talook,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  months  of  February 

and  OctolxT,  in  the  talook  of  CoUigal.    At  these  fairs  a  superior  kind 

of  cattle  is  procured,  which  are  brought,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  tbe 

<'arnatic,  being  much  prized  for  hackeries.     This  breed  is  rcmaricabie 

for  being  all  of  one  color,  white,  of  light  shape,  long,  with  large  dew* 

a  1 
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laps,  and  very  active.  The  breed  of  buffaloes,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  very  small  extent  of  wet,  or  Nunjah  cultivation,  is  not  of 
very  excellent  quality ;  they  are  small,  but  yet  held  in  mach  esteem. 

The  breed  of  sheep,  however,  is  most  excellent ;  they  are  not  Iiairy 
and  long  legged  like  the  Camatic  sheep,  but  ore  of  rather  a  small 
size,  and  their  color  is  generally  white,  or  reddish  brown  and  black, 
they  are  readily  fattened,  and  their  mutton  is  of  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity. Their  wool  is  of  a  coarse  kind,  from  which  the  cumblies  in 
common  use  among  nearly  all  classes  are  made,  and  from  which  ear- 
pets  are  also  occasionally  manufactured. 

Coimbatore,  from  its  elevation,  is  colder  and  drier  than  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  the  general  plain  of  it  being  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  district  has  a  great  advantage  in  this  res- 
pect over  aU  those  that  lie  lower  and  nearer  the  ocean.  The  N.  £.  men- 
soon  commonly  commences  soon  after  the  calms  are  over;  which 
takes  place  about  the  period  when  the  sim  crosses  the  equator  and  enters 
on  his  southern  declination,  (in  other  words  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber), and  first  pours  its  torrents  over  the  Coromandel  Coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madras,  about  the  beginning  of  November.     The  rains 
then  swell  the  rivers,  and  at  this  period,  too,  the  tanks  and  low  grounds 
of  the  district  receive  their  great  annual  supply  of  water.     The  end 
of  December,  when  the  N.  E.  monsoon  rains  are  over,  and  the  sun 
has  gained  his  most  southern  declination,  may  be  C(msidered  the  cold- 
est season  of  the  year  in  all  those  countries  situated  north  to  the  equa- 
tor.    At  this  period  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  is 
from  62^  to  80^,  or  82"".     (It  has  been  known  as  low  as  65*  some 
time  after  sunrise.)     The  climate  is  then  delightful,  and  the  north- 
cast  wind  proves  enlivening  and  bracing  to  weakly  constitutions.  To- 
wards the  end  of  January  and  in  February,  the  dews  fidl  heavily, 
and  the  fogs  in  the  morning,  especially  in  situations  near  the  moun- 
tains, continue  sometimes  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  occasion- 
ing simple  intermittent  fevers  and  catarrhs  amongst  the  Native  in- 
habitants. 

The  N.  E.  wind  prevails  with  little  variation  till  the  end  of  March, 
though  it  generally  becomes  weaker  the  farther  the  season  advances. 
After  this  penod,  lis  the  sun  approaches  the  vernal  equinox,  the  winds 
arc  variable,  and  occasional  calms  ensue,  till  he  has  gained  about  the 
seventh  degree  of  northern  declination  :  when  what  is  called  the  8. 
AV.  monsoon,  may  hv  suid  to  commence.     From  the  time  the  son  has 
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pawed  hid  seventh  degree  in  the  northern  declinution,  the  southerly 
and  south-east  winds  begin  to  prevail  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and 
continue  till  about  the  middle  of  May.  In  Coimbatore,  and  in  other 
inland  tracts,  they  are  weaker  and  less  unpleasant  than  at  places  closer 
to  the  sea.  In  the  month  of  March  at  Coimbatoro  rain  is  very  un- 
common ;  the  wind,  though  in  the  morning  it  still  blows  gently  from 
the  N.  E.,  usually  comes  round  to  the  S.  E.  in  the  evening ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  the  N.  £.  wind  for  the  most  part  dies 
away  altogether  and  with  it  in  regular  seasons,  those  dews  in  a  great 
measure  disappear,  which  had  fallen  heavily  during  the  two  preced- 
ing months.  A  faint  sea-breeze  from  the  west  generally  prevails  in 
the  evening,  even  in  the  hottest  months.  Heavy  thunder-storms  are 
also  frequent  at  this  season.  The  sky  in  Coimbatore  in  the  mouth  of 
April  is  frequently  overcast,  but  rain  is  not  very  common  ;  at  least 
not  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  few  showers  from  the  8.  and  6.  W.  The 
weather  gets  daily  hotter,  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  for 
the  month  being  76*  to  93"*. 

The  wind  continues  to  blow  from  the  same  direction  as  in  the  end 
of  March,  but  oppressive  lulls  are  often  experienced.  In  May  the 
thermometer  rises  sometimes  as  high  as  94*  and  90*  in  the  shade,  and 
seldom  falls  lower  than  79'  ;  th^sky  is  often  overcast,  and  there  are 
frequently  disagreeable  whirlwinds  which  are  quickly  followed  by 
I>eltii)g  showers  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  souther- 
ly, or  which  is  called  the  long-shore  wind  kind  of  weather  prevails  as 
in  Juno,  only  that  in  the  first  mentioned  month  there  is  a  little  more 
rain  thun  the  last.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  commonly  be- 
twixt 70*  and  91'  in  the  lower  part  of  the  province. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  in  this  province,  the  west  wind  be* 
ioiuv^  much  more  moderate,  and  there  are  frequent  heavy  showers  and 
Oi  cai«ioual  thunder-storms  ;  soon  after  this,  most  oppressive  lulls  era 
cx|KTi('ncod,   and   the  evenings   and  nights  become  hot  and  cleee. 
Tuwanls  the  end  of  the  month  the  river  almost  invariably  lUls,  and 
g<'iitK»  airs  blow  now  and  tlieu  from  the  southward.     In  Scptem- 
IxT  tilt*  wind  is  variable,  but  the  westerly  still  predominates.     That 
sultry  and  close  weother  which  constantly  in  inland  situations  in  India 
fakes  place  as  the  sun  draws  near  to  the  eciuator  is  now  felt.     The  in- 
sects are  very  troublesome.    There  are  oocasion.il  showers  from  diifer- 
eut  quarters,  generally  terminating  about  the  middle  of  May  wheo, 
owing  to  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  having  been  so  powerfully  heated 
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by  the  vertical  rays  of  tho  sun,  (the  sun  is  vertical  at  Coimbaton* 
about  the  Idth  of  April,)  a  change  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which  becomes  general  nearly  all  over  India,  and  which  brings 
on,  before  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  Jiine,  by  far  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year. 

A  good  deal  of  rain  usually  falls  in  the  eastern  part  of  Coimbatore 
in  the  month  of  Jime,  but  in  the  more  western  tracts  near  the  hills, 
the  quantity  at  the  same  period  is  much  more  considerable  ;  there  are 
scarcely  any  dews,  the  sky  is  often  overcast,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  one  :  the  nights  are  pleasant,  and  the  Cauvery,  for  the  most 
part,  fills  about  the  12th  or  15th  from  the  S.  W.  monsoon  torrents  in 
the  upper  countries.  In  July  nearly  the  same.  The  weather  of  Octo- 
ber in  Coimbatore  is  for  the  most  part  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
month,  and  although  rain  occasionally  falls,  the  air  is  often  close  and 
sultry,  the  winds  are  light  and  variable,  and  the  insects  very  trouUe- 
Bome. 

The  disease  which  has  at  all  times  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  this  district  is  fever.  The  intermittent  is  the  form  in  which  it  most 
frequently  attacks  the  inhabitants,  and  when  it  makes  its  appearance 
in  this  type,  it  is  nearly  always  curq^ ;  when  however  it  assumes  the 
remittent  form,  it  proves  very  destructive  throughout  the  district,  as 
the  recoveries  are  very  few. 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  are  the  two  next  most  fittal  and  common 
diseases  in  the  district.  It  docs  not  appear  that  many  of  the  Native 
doctors  are  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  between  them,  at  all  events, 
they  are  generally  both  treated  in  the  same  way.  Dracunculus,  or 
guinea- worm,  is  another  very  common  disease ;  its  cure  is  always  tedi- 
ous, and  is  generally  attempted  by  extraction ;  many  Yytians  cover 
the  part,  whence  the  worm  protrudes,  with  a  paste  composed  of  assafce- 
tida,  garlic  and  rice  flour. 

Small  pox  has  occasionally  attacked  this  district,  and  has  generally 
commit t<jd  very  considerable  ravages.  Tli?  deaths  from  this  disease 
have  alwaj's  been  in  a  great  proportion  confined  to  the  higher  class  of 
Kativos,  who  have  still  a  great  prejudice  against  vaccination.  Amongst 
the  lower  classes  this  prejudice  exists  in  a  less  degree.  The  number  of 
children  vaccinated  monthly,  is  at  present  about  200, 

Cliolera  has  also  broken  out  at  intervals  in  this  provincei  and  the 
deaths  from  it  have  always  been  very  numerous. 
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The  population  of  Coimbatore  amounta  to  about  8*21,986  souls  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  census.  The  inhabitanta  of  this  district,  when 
compared  with  those  of  many  other  part«  of  India  enjoy  great  general 
comfort ;  their  houses  in  the  large  towns  are  substantially  built  of  mud, 
and  covered  with  a  tile  roof,  which  is  made  to  slope  much,  to  prevent 
ita  suffering  from  the  heavy  rains.  The  houses  of  the  richer  classes 
consist  of  from  two  to  five  apartmenta,  and  for  the  most  part  are  dry 
and  comfortable  ;  in  the  smaller  villages,  however,  the  houses  are  ge- 
nerally miserable  mud  hovels  thatched  with  leaves,  and  consisting  of 
one  apartment  only.  The  whole  of  the  wealthy  inhabitanta,  and  moat 
of  the  classes  of  cultivators,  sleep  on  cota,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
and  nearly  all  classy  have  coarse  blanketa  or  cumblies,  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  of  the  district,  to  cover  themselves  with.  The  gene- 
ral fuel  is  wood,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  the  neighbouring 
jungles,  and  bratties  made  from  cow-dung.  The  diet  of  the  cultivating 
and  poorer  classes  is  of  cholum,  raggi,  millet,  and  other  dry  graina 
and  pulse,  many  of  which  are  extremely  nutritious,  and  upon  them 
throe-fourths  of  the  population  live.  Tobacco  is  much  used  by  all 
classes,  and  in  all  ita  forms. 

The  richer  claases  here,  as  elsewhere,  enjoy  many  comforta  and  luxu- 
ries which  the  poorer  inhabitants  cannot  afford,  and  in  respect  of  diet 
make  use  of  considerable  quantities  of  ghee,  mutton,  spices,  and  vege- 
tables. It  may  be  estimated  that  about  three- fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  district  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  next  moat  nu- 
merous class  ia  that  of  weavers,  it  being  estimated  that  there  are 
14»UU0  looms  in  the  district,  and  that  this  class,  inclusive  of  women 
and  children,  amounta  to  40,000  individuals.  The  cmploymenta  of 
the  remaining  number  are  most  varied  from  the  numeroua  claaa  of 
merchants  and  petty  shopkeepers  in  the  bazaars,  to  that  of  the  few 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  fencing,  dancing,  ainging,  &c.,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rich,  or  by  practising  as  conjurors  on  the  fears  of 
the  su]>er»titioua. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  district  is  846,  and  at  these  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  Tamil,  Teloogoo,  Ilindwee,  and  other  Native  lan- 
guages. The  schoolmaster  receiviMi  frwm  each  scholar,  from  two  Annaa 
to  one  Rui)ee  a  month.  The  Tamil  lunguagt*  is  the  vernacular  of  ilie 
province. 

The  number  of  professional  beggars  i»  computed  at  about  2,000» 
and  theae  are  fed  daily  by  the  nchet  Natives ;  charity  of  tliis 
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being  much  in  esteem  amongst  tbem.  The  number  of  Brahxnina  in 
this  district  is  16,433,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  100  pagodas^ 
the  duties  of  which  are  can*iod  on  by  about  500  officiating  BrahmiiiSy 
and  that  these  temples  maintain  2,000  dancing  girls. 

The  revenue  derived  from  this  province  in  an  ordinary  yeu  may 
be  estimated  at  twenty-one  hies  of  Rupees  or  £210,000. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  province  are  Coimbatore^  Dharmpooram, 
Bowany,  and  Caroor. 


Coimbatore. 

306  Miks  from  Madras. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  stands 
on  a  high,  dry,  and  well  cultivated  country.    It  is  situated  in  Lati- 
tude 10^  59'  41"  N.,  and  Longitude  76^  69'  46"  E.    It  is  on  an  ele- 
vation  of  1,480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  distance  from 
the  nearest  hills  is  about  three  miles.    The  town  is  abundantly  sap- 
plied  with  water  of  a  brackish  quality,  but  on  the  south  aide  is  a  tank 
three  miles  in  length,  which  when  filled  resembles  a  spudl  lake.    The 
inhabitants  of  Coimbatore  are  35,000  in  number.    Two  miles  firom 
the  town  is  Peroor,  where  salt  and  saltpetre  are  procured  by  lixiviat- 
ing the  soil,  and  where  a  temple  stands  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  called 
Mail  (high)  Chittumbra.    The  building  is  highly  ornamented.    Thero 
is  a  mosque  at  Coimbatore  which  was  built  by  Tippoo. 


Palachee. 


A  talook  in  the  province  of  Coimbatore.  In  this  talook  are  the  An- 
namuUay  hills,  famous  for  their  magnificent  forests  of  teak  and  other 
valuable  timber  trees.  The  teak  forests  are  now  systematically  work- 
ed on  account  of  Qovemmcnt,  by  an  establishment  under  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Bombay  dockyard, 
and  the  Gun  Carriuge  Manufactories  in  Bombay  and  Madras^  with 
timber  at  a  fur  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  be  obtained  from  merchants. 
It  is  cut  in  a  part  of  the  forest  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  transported  on  carts  along 
about  seven  miles  of  road  which  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
io  the  brow  of  the  hills,  down  which  it  is  then  slipped,  and  the 
wood  for  Bombay  again  sent  in  carts  nearly  forty  miles  to  Mungara 
near  Tuulghuut,   where  it  is  jiut  into  the  Ponany  river^  and  floated 
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to  Ponany  on  the  wo8t  coast,  whence  it  ii  shipped  to  Bombay.  The 
timber  for  Madras  is  sent  on  carts  to  Vangnl  near  Caroor,  and  floated 
to  the  oast  coast  down  the  Cauyer\% 

The  AnnamuUay  hills  are  said  to  be  as  high  as  the  Neilgherries  in 
the  eastern  part  of  them,  but  the  high  ranges  are  uninhabited.  The 
teuk  forests  are  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Kadcrs,  about  200  in  niun- 
ber,  who  collect  the  spontaneous  productions,  viz.,  honey,  wax,  car- 
damums,  dammor,  ginger,  &c.,  which  they  barter  for  rice,  cloths,  &c. 
Wild  elephants,  bison,  tigers,  bears,  and  indeed  almost  every  animal 
found  in  Southern  India,  abound  in  the  Annamullay  hills. 

Elephants  are  extensively  employed  in  working  tne  teak  forests, 
they  drag  timber  in  places  where  carts  cannot  be  used,  and  effect  a 
great  saving  of  manual  labour  in  piling  it  in  heaps,  which  they  are 
taught  to  do  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

The  Annamullay  fon^sts  are  only  healthy  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  rains,  i.  r.,  from  July  to  the  end  of  November ;  during  the  dry 
season  a  deadly  fever  prevails. 


•attlmaiigalani. 

One  of  the  largest  and  richest  talooks  of  Coimbatore,  named  from 
un  old  fort  (on  the  bank  of  the  Uowanv)  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  high  road  from  Mysore  to  Trichinoix>ly  and  to  Coimbatore,  Ma- 
dura, Palamcottah,  &c.,  which  runs  by  the  Ilassanoor  Ghaut,  crosses 
the  Bowany  river  at  Sattimungalum,  where  it  is  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  broad  and  only  fordable  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  Sandalwood  grows  in  the  HasAanoor  Hills  in  this  talook,  and 
largi*  nunibers  of  cattle  are  bred  among  them  of  a  small  but  valuable 
description,  and  are  thenoe  driven  away  yearly  by  people  who  come 
to  purchase  them  from  the  low  country  and  western  coast. 

Tlie  chief  cultivation  of  this  talook  is  dependant  on  a  stone  annicot 
across  the  Ik>wany  (at  a  village  called  Codavilly)  which  turns  tbo 
water  of  the  rirer  at  high  water,  into  a  channel  on  either  side. 

The  Codavilly  annicut  is  a  work  of  considerablo  antiquity  and  one 
of  those  stupendous  Native  structures,  which  for  so  many  years  have 
braved  the  elements  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  afforded  us  as 
proof  that  our  predecessors  had  means  of  accomplishing  what  in  the 
present  day»  with  all  the  assistance  of  art  and  science,  we  should  al« 
most  be  inclined  to  pronounce  impossible  with  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal 
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Sassanoor  Ghaut, — A  ghaut  leading  through  the  hills  in  the  Satti* 
mungalum  talook  of  the  Coimbatore  district,  and  forming  a  oommiim- 
cation  by  a  good  cart  road,  with  an  easy  inclination  between  the  Coim- 
batore and  the  Mysore  provinces. 

The  Guzzlehutty  ghaut  further  west  on  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  in 
former  days  was  almost  the  only  line  of  communication  between  Coim- 
batore and  Mysore,  and  was  the  routo  always  taken  by  Tippoo  when 
making  his  descents  upon  the  Mysore  coimtry  to  the  south,  bat  in 
latter  years,  when  wheeled  carriages  came  into  vogue  as  the  means  of 
conveyance  of  the  luggage  of  our  army,  &c.  The  Ouzzlehutt  j  became 
almost  useless  on  account  of  its  steepness,  and  therefore  being  neglect- 
ed, became  almost  impassable,  when  another  line  of  road  was  chosen 
by  the  Hassanoor  ghaut  which  joins  the  old  line  below  the  ghauts  at 
Cotamimgalum  and  Sattimungalum,  and  above  the  ghauts  in  the  My- 
sore coimtry  near  Hurdenhully. 


Gnaalehutty. 

An  old  fort  and  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Morui  river  in  the  Da- 
naikencottah^look  of  Coimbatore,  at  the  foot  of  a  ghaut  leading  into 
Mysore  of  the  same  name,  see  Hassanoor  ghaut. 


Aadioor. 

A  talook  in  the  district  of  Coimbatore,  the  Cusbah  town  ot  which 
is  Bowany,  where  it  is  generally  called  the  Bowany  talook. 


Bowany, 

A  sacred  place  in  the  province  of  Coimbatore,  in  Latitade  11  *  26' 
N.,  and  Longitude  77^  44'  E.,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Bowany  and  Cauvery,  which  are  both  bridged  at  this  spot,  the  former 
by  9  arches  of  15  \  yards  span,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  19,000,  and  the  latter 
by  2G  arches  of  15  j  yards  span,  at  a  cost  of  lis.  49,000.     The  bridge 
over  the  Cauvery  was  finally  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1851. 
after  having  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  first  freshes  that  came 
down  a  few  weeks  after  tlio  arches  were  uncentrcd  on  its  first  erec- 
tion in  IS  17.     The  high  road  from  Coimbatore  to  Salem,  which  for- 
iiu'rly  crossed  tlie  Cauvorj-  at  Krrodc,  nine  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
is  now  taken  across  these  two  rivers  by  these  bridges. 
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It  19  now  the  Cusbah  town  of  the  talook  of  Andioor,  which  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Bowany  talook  in  consequence,  and  in  former  years 
it  WU8  the  Hoozoor  station  of  the  province  of  Coimbatorc. 

The  town  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos,  is  neatly  built  and 
populous. 


OoUlcal. 

One  of  the  talooks  of  the  province  of  Coimbatore,  above  the  ghauta 
and  level  with  the  table  land  of  Mysore,  of  which  in  fact,  it  lb  a  part. 
The  Cusbah  or  principal  town  bears  the  same  name. 


Cmroor. 


A  town  in  the  province  of  Coimbatore,  in  I^atitude  10*  57',  Longi* 
lude  78'  9*,  80  miles  from  the  town  of  Coimbatore,  on  the  high  road 
from  Trichinopoly  to  the  Ncilgherries.  It  is  situated  on  the  north 
Hide  of  the  Amravatty  river,  and  not  far  from  the  Cauvery,  52  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Trichinopoly.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  was 
a  neut  fort,  with  a  large  temple.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  Amra- 
\utty  does  not  lust  the  whole  year,  so  that  in  some  seasons  there  is 
only  one  crop  of  rice.  This  river  was  the  ancient  boundary  between 
the  dominions  of  Mysore  and  Trichinopoly;  and  this  conterminal 
piniitiun  under  the  security  of  a  strong  fort,  and  the  command  of  a  rich 
district,  rendered  it  an  emporium  of  great  commercial  resort.  It  waa 
taken  during  the  Camatic  wars  of  1700,  and  probably  before  that 
event  no  Kuropean  troops  had  ever  advanced  so  far  west  inlands  It 
if*  bcveuty-four  miles  from  the  western  ghauts,  and  thirty  from  the 
rulnev  muuntains. 

C  sruor  is  the  station  of  the  Sub*Collec*tor. 


I>aaalk€«n«att%h« 

<  >ne  of  the  talooks  of  the  province  of  Coimbatore,  also  an  old  town 
and  fitrt  of  that  name,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bowany  river  which  for- 
merlv  was  the  cusbah  of  the  talook  named  from  it ;  it  is  now  however 
almost  deserted  and  the  cutcherry  and  many  of  its  inhabitanst  removed 
to  Sirmogah,  in  consequence  of  the  unhcalthinesa  of  the  locality  of 
Danaickencottah  itself,  suppoaod  to  have  become  considerably  Bioro 
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feverish  In  latter  years  in  consequence  of  a  channel  from  off  the  riter 

Bowuny  having  been  carried  above  the  town. 


Dharapooram . 

A  populous  town  in  the  province  of  Coimbatore,  situated  in  an  open 
country  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  river  Anmyattj,  and  S. 
S.  E.  from  Scringapatam  ;  Latitude  10  "*  37'  N.,  Longitude  77**  3o'E 
This  place  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  great  hills  that  ran 
south,  and  about  fifteen  from  the  Pulney  hills  in  Dindig^.  There  is 
only  one  spacious  street,  there  are  several  small  ones,  and  the  habitir 
tions,  although  built  of  earth  and  roofed  with  tile  and  thatch,  large 
and  commodious.  The  adjacent  coimtry  is  enclosed  with  milk  plint 
hedges,  and  irrigated  by  two  fine  canals,  which  render  it  very  produc- 
tive of  rice  and  tobacco.  The  town  and  mud  fort,  which  still 
were  taken  from  Tippoo  in  1783  by  the  southern  army. 


Errode. 


One  of  the  talooks  of  Coimbatore,  in  which  much  wet  cultiTStion  is 
carried  on  from  the  Bowany  and  Cauvery  rivers. 

Amravaiiy, — A  river  in  the  province  of  Coimbatore.  !A.t  a  Tillage 
named  Yangul  on  the  bank  of  this  river,  a  few  miles  below  Caioor, 
the  teak  timber  cut  on  the  Annamullay  hiUs  is  floated ;  and  thence 
down  the  Cauvery  (which  it  joins  near  the  same  spot)  the  timber 
floats  are  carried  to  Trichinopoly,  or  down  to  one  of  the  months  of 
the  snmc  river  at  Porto  Novo  whence  the  timber  is  shipped  to  Madras 
for  the  use  of  the  Gun  Carriage  Slanufactory.  The  high  road  firom 
Coimbatore  to  Trichinopoly  crosses  the  Amravatty  at  Caroor,  and  as 
the  river  is  not  bridged  it  forms  a  serious  obstruction  to  traflio. 

Moriar  river, — A  tributary  of  the  Bowany  into  which  it  falls  near 
the  town  of  Danaickencottah  rising  in  the  Ncilgherry  hills,  it  flows 
round  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
that  range  forming  in  course  the  centre  of  what  is  called  the  Mysore 
ditch. 
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NEILOHERRl£fl. 

(The  Sanitarium  of  Southern  India.) 

Tho  Ncilgherrics,  properly  so  called,  compriso  two  distinct  tracts 
of  mountainous  countrj' ;  both  lying  between  Latitude  11*  and  12* 
North,  and  Longitude  70''  2o'  and  77'  7*  East.  One  of  these  tracts 
is  called  the  Neilghcrries,  or  "  Neilghcrries  Proper,"  and  tho  other 
tho  "Koondahs." 

The  area  of  the  plateau  of  the  Neilgherri^  as  defined  on  the  north- 
west, north,  east^  and  south,  by  tho  crest  of  the  mass  of  mountains, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  outline  of  the  '*  Koondahs,"  is  found 
by  survey  to  comprise  268,494  square  acres  in  its  geographical  ex- 
tent :  but  owing  to  tho  ceaseless  undulations  prevailing  over  tho 
whole  surface,  a  far  greater  amount  of  land  is  actually  available  for 
cultivation.  Of  this  quality  only  23,772  acres  have  been  brought  imdor 
cultivation,  leaving  244,772  acres  either  waste,  (chiefly  from  its  bar- 
renness), or  appropriated  for  grazing  cattle  by  tho  various  hill  tribes. 

The  Neilgherry  mountains  constitute  ono  of  thoso  singular  features 
presented  in  the  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  India,  of  compara- 
tively isolated  masses,  upreared  amidst  the  vast  plains  which  extend 
over  the  surface  of  the  coimtry  ;  pointing  either  to  foci  or  points  of 
ancient  volcanic  eruption  by  which  they  have  been  formed,  or  to  evi- 
dences of  the  wearing  agency  which  has  reduced  tho  surrounding 
tracts  to  their  present  remarkably  uniform  level  state :  while  moun- 
tain mnMos  forming  a  core  of  tougher  substance,  and  of  material  loss 
prone  to  decomposition,  have  resisted  the  corroding  action,  and  haro 
been  thus  left  in  the  form  of  isolated  and  mural  precipices,  towering 
ol)ovo  the  surrounding  count r}'. 

The  summit  or  plateau  of  these  mountains  presents  a  most  rariad 
and  diversified  as{)cct.  Although  the  land  extends  over  its  limits  in 
ceaseleM  unduhitions,  approaching  in  no  instance  to  the  chararter  of 
a  champaign  country,  and  frequently  breaking  into  lofty  ridges,  and 
abrupt  rocky  eminences,  it  may  yet,  sjieaking  in  general  terms,  bo 
pronounced  smooth  and  practicable  to  a  degree  seldom  observed  in 
any  of  tho  mountain  tracts  of  equal  elevation  which  occur  in  the  con* 
tinent  of  India.  On  all  sides  the  de^*ont  to  the  pluimi  is  P^uihlcn  and 
abrupt,  the  average  fall  from  the  crest  t'>  the  genrrnl  level  below, 
being  about  6,()00  feet  on  all  sidc«  save  the  north,  where  tho  base  of 
the  mountaini  rests  upon  the  elevat«*d  land  of  Wynaad  and  Mysore, 
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which  siaiidiug  between  2  and  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  a««, 
forms  as  it  were  a  steppe  by  which  the  main  fall  towards  the  sea  is 
broken.  From  both  of  these  elevated  tracts  the  Neilghenries  are  se- 
parated by  a  broad  and  extonsive  valley,  through  which  the  Moyaar 
river  flows  after  descending  from  the  hills  by  a  fall  at  Neddiwuttmn  in 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  plateau  ;  and  the  isolation  of  this  moiintain 
territory  would  be  complete,  but  for  a  single  sharp  and  precipitoos 
ridge  of  granite  peaks,  which  projects  out  from  the  base  of  a  remark- 
able cone  called  Yellamullay,  on  the  western  crest  of  the  range,  and 
taking  a  west  by  north  course  towards  the  coast,  unites  itself  with  the 
hills  popularly  called  the  "  "Western  Ghauts." 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Neilgherries  a  singxdar  mass  of 
mountains  rises  called  the  ''  Eoondohs/'  which  though  in  point  of 
fact,  a  portion  of  the  great  hilly  regions  are  so  completely  separated 
from  the  '*  Neilgherries  Proper,"  that  they  merit  the  distinct  appd- 
lation  they  have  received. 

Spurs  from  this  secondary  range  run  to  the  southward  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  almost  as  far  as  the  Ponany  river,  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
numerable valleys  bounded  by  these  ridges  that  magnificent  virgin 
(forest)  land  is  found,  eminently  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  coffee 
and  other  cultivation. 

The  Neilgherries  or  rather  the  plateau  formed  by  their  summits^ 
arc  by  no  means  densely  wooded,  the  forests  occurring  in  distinct  and 
singidarly  isolated  patches,  in  hollows,  on  slopes,  and  sometimes  on 
the  ver}'  apex  of  a  lofty  hill,  becoming  luxuriant  and  extensive  only 
when  they  approach  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  run  along  the 
valleys  into  the  plains  below. 

This  absence  of  forest  in  a  region  in  which  from  its  position  be- 
tween the  tropics,  from  the  abundance  of  moisture,  and  from  the 
great  depth  of  the  soil,  luxuriance  in  this  respect  would  be  looked 
for,  is«v'ery  remarkable,  and  leads  to  the  suppo^sition  that  vast  tracts 
of  primoDval  forest  land  must  have  been  cleared  to  make  room  for 
cultivation  at  no  very  distant  period. 

This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the  hills 
which  nre  exclusively  the  resort  of  Todars,  such  as  the  elevated  land 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Pykara  river,  the  whole  of  the  Koon- 
dahs,  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  plateau  called  Kodanaad,  and 
other  tracts  where  no  cultiA'ation  is  at  present  carried  on,  extenaiYe 
forests  are  found. 
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Tlio  principal  internul  range  on  tho  Neilgbcrric«  is  a  lofty  majsa 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  diBtrict,  and  running  north-west  and  south- 
vmt,  tho  great  mountain  called  **  Dodabetta*'  the  highest  on  the 
plateau  (being  8,010  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see),  being  the  apex» 
and  from  it  all  the  minor  ridges,  and  spurs  which  form  tho  undulating 
land  of  the  Neilgherries  may  be  said  to  take  their  rise,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  '*  Koondahs*'  which  have  a  distinct  origin,  and  of  a  sin« 
gular  elevated  tract  forming  the  north-west  portion  of  the  hills  which 
is  distinctly  connected  with  the  Koondahs  by  a  narrow  ridgo  under 
^lakoorty  Teak.  From  the  Bodabetta  range  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Koondahs  the  land  fuUs  continuously,  when  these  mountains  abruptly 
rising  obtain  an  elevation  very  little  below  that  of  Dodabotta  itself. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Neilgherries  is  of  tho  primitive 
i^cous  order  ;  tho  mass  or  nucleus  of  the  mountains  being  granite, 
frequently  passing  into  sienite.  In  every  part  of  tho  hiUs  innumera- 
ble dykes  or  channeLs  of  basaltic  rock,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  other 
minerals  commonly  found  in  a  similar  relation  to  rocks  of  the  primi- 
tive class,  intersect  the  granite  in  some  instances  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, but  more  commonly  broken  into  small  ramiiied  branches  or 
veins.  In  the  Koondalis,  trap  rock  is  more  extensively  developed, 
being  often  found  in  that  part  of  the  district  capping  tho  hills  and 
spreading  out  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  a  description  of  the  geolo* 
gy  of  tho  Koondahs  docs  not  enter  into  this  memoir. 

ilomblendo  rock  is  also  found  to  occur  in  some  abundance  in  va- 
rious parts  of  tho  hills,  passing  occasionally  into  hornblende  slate,  and 
porphyritic  hornblende,  luiving  garnets  imbedded.  This  rock  is  high- 
ly ferruginous  and  dtx*om|K)ses  into  a  stilf  red  clay  which  forms  extcn- 
bive  beds  underlying  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  tlie  hills.  It  intersects 
tlie  granite  and  sienite  in  deep  channels  or  dykes,  which  having  a 
greater  tendency  to  decomposition  than  those  rocks,  frequently  occa- 
sion chasms  in  which  water  lodging  and  wearing  away  the  sides  be- 
come the  cause  of  the  disruption  of  large  masses  which  are  continually 
parting  from  the  parent  rock,  especially  after  heavy  ruins.  No  strati* 
tied  rocks  make  their  appearance  in  any  part  of  this  district  except  at 
th<*  north-east  angle  of  thu  plateau,  where,  in  descending  towards  the 
pLiius,  beds  of  gneiss  are  met  with,  but  so  torn  and  distorted  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  derive  from  their  occurrence  any  geolo* 
gical  data  of  value.  The  run  of  tho  beds  however  may  be  pronuunoid 
about  north  and  south,  the  dip  being  to  tho  east  at  an  angle  raryuig 
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between  30'  and  60'.  Near  the  junction  with  the  granite  which 
forms  the  countr}'^  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  g;nei88  is  mucli  altered, 
and  veins  of  igneous  rock  perforate  it  in  all  directions.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  this  gneiss  formation  the  whole  of  this  moontain  tract  is  of 
primitive  igneous  structure,  granite  and  sienite  alternately  appearing 
as  the  base  of  the  hills,  while  at  the  same  time  hornblende  rock,  basalt, 
and  occasionally  green  stone,  are  found  protruding  in  masses  and  chan- 
nels  so  extensively  as  often  to  give  this  peculiar  character  to  the  rock 
formation  for  considerable  distances. 

Metalliferous  deposits  exist  in  the  Neilgherries.  Ores  of  copper 
(Pyrites)  and  lead,  (Galena)  have  been  found  imbedded  in  quartz,  but 
not  in  situ,  being  merely  portions  of  blocks  of  stone  found  in  the  walls 
of  some  '*  Cairns,"  or  ancient  places  of  sepulture,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nunjeenaad,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Koondahs. 

Large  channels  of  quartz  occur  near  tho  spot  where  the  blocks  were 
found,  and  all  running  in  a  true  metalliferous  direction,  east  and  west ; 
but  there  is  not  in  any  of  them  a  trace  of  ore,  or  any  of  those  pecu- 
liar indications  on  the  surface  which  would  elsewhere  characterize  a 
vein  or  lode  bearing  ores  of  either  copper  or  lead.  The  Todars  beUeve 
that  the  blocks  come  from  the  Koondahs,  and  although  this  can  be 
little  better  than  surmise,  deposits  of  ore  are  (judging  of  the  aspect  of 
the  range)  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Koondahs  than  in  the  Neil- 
gherries. That  range  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  mining 
country  ;  and  the  violent  igneous  action  which  has  evidently  prevailed 
amongst  its  rocks  after  their  formation,  favours  the  expectation  that 
metalliferous  deposits  will  be  found  there,  if  they  exist  in  quantity 
anywhere  about  this  mountainous  district.  Tho  black  oxide  of  Man- 
ganese is  found  about  the  hills  in  many  places,  existing  in  small  Teins 
and  retiform  deposits.  Latcritc  is  also  found  about  the  hills  in  various 
parts  of  the  Neilgherries,  generally  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decompo- 
sition, forming  a  lithomargic  clay  which  underlies  the  soil  of  nuiny 
tracts  of  land.  The  existence  of  lalcrite  most  frequently  appears  where 
the  sienite  contains  much  hornblende,  which  favours  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rock  hastened  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  u{K)n  its  excess  of  ferruginous  matter.  A 
bed  of  this  rock  occurs  near  Kaitee  sufficiently  indurated  to  be  fit  for 
quarrying  for  building  purposes,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it  by  settlers 
owing  to  its  being  more  eostly  than  brick». 

Oroi  of  iron  ure  met  with  iu  many  parts  of  tho  Neilgherries,  oo- 
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currmg  in  small  veius,  aud  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  rock 
enclosing  it,  but  no  where  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worth  working. 
Hematite,  specular  iron  ore,  micaceous  iron  ore,  magnetic  iron  ore, 
and  iron  pyrites  are  all  found  in  insignificant  specimens.  Pebbles  of 
agate,  and  semi-opal  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  mountain 
streams  after  hea^'y  rains. 

There  is  another  mineral  which  occurs  in  some  abundance  on  the 
Neilgherries,  which  might  in  the  hands  of  European  settlers  be  turn- 
ed to  some  economical  use.  It  is  a  decomposed  felspar  or  ''  Kaolin/' 
of  which  very  tolerable  earthenware  might  be  manufactured. 

The  soil  of  the  plateau  of  these  mountains  in  some  parts  rich  and 
productive,  a  circumstance  for  which  the  obser\'er  would  not  be  pre- 
purod,  on  witnessing  the  granite  or  sienitic  base  upon  which  it  rests ; 
since  it  is  uitually  seen  that  granitic  districts  are  bleak  and  barren, 
owing  to  the  resistance  to  decomposition  ofTercd  by  the  siliceous  ma- 
terials of  which  they  consist.  The  richness  of  soil  in  particular  places 
may  perhaps  bo  accounted  for  by  referring  to  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  dykes  of  a  rock  whoso  decomposition  is  more  favourable  to 
its  production,  especially  those  of  trap  and  hornblende,  the  decom- 
posed  particles  of  which,  mixing  with  the  quartz,  and  clayey  pro- 
ducts  of  the  granite,  result  in  the  formation  of  a  soil  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  cultivation. 

The  great  mass  of  the  hills  also  has  evidently  been  under  grass, 
and  undisturbed  by  the  plough  or  the  mamotie  for  ages,  and  as  the 
frosts  which  occur  at  the  close  and  beginning  of  the  year  in  most 
parts,  kill  the  grass  down  to  the  roots,  all  this  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  washed  in  by  the  succeeding  rains,  and  mixing  with  the  sub- 
soil (K)ntiuues,  and  has  continued  season  after  season  to  increase  its 
richness,  and  cause  it  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  poorer  sub-soil 
until  a  kind  of  black  mould,  which  is  often  observed  in  the  cuttings  of 
a  new  road,  is  produced.  The  finest  patches  of  land  are  naturally 
found  on  the  lawns,  slopes,  or  second  steppes,  in  situations  where  the 
conformation  of  the  country  has  favored  the  accumulation  of  soil 
washed  from  the  hills  above,  and  especially  where  forests  have  aided 
to  retain  that  soil  from  (arther  denundation  by  their  roots,  and  have 
for  ages  nourished  it  by  their  leaves. 

The  chief  agricultural  tribe  on  the  hilU,  the  Burghers,  seem  well 
aware  of  this,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  all  parts  where  tksj 
cultivate,  the  face  of  the  countr}*  is  entirely  clear  of  wood.    The  ekiof 
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defect  of  the  soil  of  this  district  is  the  absence  of  limey  but  a  Terr 
minute  quantity  of  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  greater 
part  of  that  under  general  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  and  as  it 
is  too  costly  an  article  to  be  brought  up  from  the  plains  to  be  applied 
as  a  dressing  to  the  land,  considerable  deterioration  must  be  going  on 
in  its  productive  capacity.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  finest  fiekb 
are  those  which  arc  situated  near  any  considerable  mass  of  hornblende 
rock,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  superiority  of  the  soil  is 
duo  to  the  lime  which  it  receives  from  its  decomposition.  Specimens 
of  this  hornblende  reduced  to  powder  and  digested  in  diluted  nitric 
acid,  give  a  copious  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  showing 
upon  estimate  a  proportion  of  at  least  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  of  lime 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  rock. 

The  extensive  and  numerous  swamps  which  occur  on  the  Neilgher- 
rics  also,  might  after  burning  and  draining,  furnish  most  yaluable  soil, 
either  for  cultivation,  2)er  se,  or  for  top  dressing  for  poor  land.  But 
in  this  latter  form  it  is  never  used  by  the  hill  cultivators,  who  aze 
very  backward  in  the  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  properties  of  parti- 
cular manures. 

Tlierc  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  hill  district,  although  one  of 
the  many  which  take  their  rise  amongst  these  mountains,  called  the 
"  Moyaar,"  swell  into  a  stream  of  considerable  width  and  depth  at 
Pykara,  where  it  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  double  ferry  boat,  and  a 
ford.  This  river  rises  at  the  foot  of  u  remarkable  moimtain  called 
"  Makoorty  Peak,"  receives  the  drainage  waters  of  the  Peehol  and 
Pykara  valleys,  and  descending  the  hills  at  the  north-west  angle  by 
a  fall  near  Xeddiwuttum,  turns  due  east  after  reaching  the  plains, 
and  flowing  roimd  the  base  of  the  Ncilgherries  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  faces,  unites  itself  near  Danaickencottah  in  Goimbatore  with  the 
Powany.  The  latter  river  takes  its  rise  amongst  the  southern  spun 
of  the  Koondahs,  receiving  near  the  foot  of  the  Mailoor,  or  Shoonda- 
putty  Ghaut,  a  large  tributary,  which  rises  near  the  "  Avalanche"  on 
the  north-east  face  of  the  Koondahs,  and  swelling  into  a  large  stream 
near  Matepolliam,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  large  masonry  bridge,  con- 
tinues its  course  eastward  after  its  junction  with  the  Moyaar,  until  it 
flows  into  the  great  Cauvery  near  the  town  of  Bowany. 

Another  important  river  which  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  Neil- 
ghorries,  is  that  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Beypoor  near  Calicat. 
The  head  of  tliis  stream  ib  formed  by  the  drainage  of  the  elevated  ta* 
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bular  moAd  of  hills  whicli  have  been  before  described  as  occurring  to 
the  north-west  at  Noddiwuttum,  and  though  it  descends  the  faco  of 
the  hills  lit  no  great  distance  from  the  fall  of  the  Moyaar^  the  inter- 
vention of  a  sharp  spur  diverts  its  course  into  an  exactly  opposite  di- 
rtH.tion,  forcing  it  over  the  ridge  called  the  Carcoor  or  YellamuUay 
hills  to  find  its  way  to  its  embouchure  on  the  western  coast,  while  tho 
waters  of  tho  Moyaar  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern. 
The  Neilgherr}'  mountains  aiford  a  great,  and  practically  speaking, 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  by  means  of  the  innumerable  swamps 
and  morasses  which  occupy  the  hollows  of  most  of  the  valleys,  particu- 
larly to  the  westward  and  northward.  The  rain  which  falls  during 
the  wet  season  instead  of  running  off  to  waste  at  once,  as  it  does  from 
the  surface  of  Iho  hard  ground,  is  imbibed  and  retained  by  these  mo- 
rasses to  such  an  extent  that  throughout  the  year,  including  the  wholo 
of  the  dry  monsoon,  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  water  is  yield- 
imI  fn>m  these  natural  reservoirs  wliich  seem  provided  to  obviate  what 
!>ut  for  their  occurrence  might,  after  unusually  dry  seasons,  bo  tho 
evil  of  drought  in  tho  district.  Owing  to  this  cause  there  is  scarcely 
a  stream  or  rivulet  on  the  Ncilgherries  which  ever  completely  dries  up 
at  any  period  of  the  year,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  weather,  and 
hence  a  supply  of  water  is  constantly  descending  to  swell  and  feed  the 
streams  by  which  the  surrounding  low  country  is  irrigated. 

The  only  sheet  of  water  which  merits  the  appellation  of  a  lake,  is 
one  situated  at  Ootacamund,  within  the  cantonment,  formed  by  throir- 
ing  an  embankment  across  the  narrow  outlet  of  a  valley  through  which 
a  (v^nnidorable  stream,  fed  by  numerous  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood, 
uAe<l  to  flow,  and  thus  arresting  its  waters,  and  accumulating  them  so 
as  t4>  form  a  lake  or  tank.  The  object  with  which  this  sheet  of  water 
wus  produced  was  purt^ly  i»mamental,  a  drive  having  been  made  round 
it  fur  recreation  and  exercise*,  resorted  to  bv  the  residents  of  Ootaca- 
niund. 

Tlie  surplus  water  U  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  sluice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  embankment,  and  continues  its  course  to  the  north  as  before. 

No  canals  occur  in  this  district.  Gardens  and  cultivated  grounds 
requiring  a  regular  supply  of  water  (as  poppy  fields)  are  irrigated 
where  circumstances  allow  of  it,  bv  means  of  channels  led  off  from  tho 
valley  streams  ;  but  the  dry  grain  cultivation  in  the  diffcrt*ut  |»arts  of 
tho  hills  is  sufficiently  assisted  by  the  rains,  and  by  the  moisture  which 

the  soil  from  its  compositioa  and  depth  has  a  great  tendency  to  reUin. 

Ml 
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Ghaitts  or  Passes, 

The  Ncilgherry  district  communicates  with  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces by  means  of  six  passes  or  ghauts,  the  roods  in  which  have  been 
cut  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  the  "  Manaar,"  or  "  Soondaputty"  ghaut,  which  has  gone  out  of 
general  use.  The  only  one  of  these  passes  which  is  ascended  by 
wheeled  conveyances  is  the  ''  Seegoor,"  the  mode  of  transit  on  all  the 
others  being  by  bullocks,  coolies,  and  to  a  small  extent,  by  asses.  By 
the  "  Secgoor"  ghaut,  however,  cart  loads  of  1,000  lbs.  weight  or  two 
candies  arc  brought  up,  on  additional  pair  of  bullocks  being  required 
to  help  the  cart  over  the  steepest  parts  of  the  ascent. 

Goodaloor  Ghaut. — The  first  pass  which  presents  itself  is  that  lead- 
ing from  Ncddiwuttimi  to  Qoodaloor,  forming  the  communication  be- 
tween the  hills  and  Cannanorc,  Tcllicherry,  and  the  western  coast 
towards  Bombay  through  the  Wynaad  country,  and  also  with  Calicut 
by  the  most  direct  road  which  exists  to  that  city,  descending  the  Car- 
coor  pass,  and  passing  through  Nellamboor,  parallel  to  the  Beypoor 
river  to  the  coast. 

Seegoor  Ghaut, — The  Seegoor  Pass  or  Ghaut  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  in  consequence  of  its  being  practicable  for  laden  carts, 
and  other  wheeled  conveyances,  is  carried  down  the  northern  face  of 
the  hills,  commencing  the  descent  near  Mootenaod,  and  ending  it  near 
the  village  of  Seegoor.  By  this  pass,  the  communication  is  kept  up 
with  Bangalore,  Madras,  and  all  places  to  the  northward^  and  the  chief 
bulk  of  European  supplies,  heavy  baggage,  horse  gram,  rice,  &c.,  comes 
to  the  settlement  by  it.  It  also  afibrds  the  means  of  transit  for  the 
teak  timber  used  on  the  hills  in  the  form  of  rafters,  planks,  &c.,  the 
road  passing  near  the  forests  where  the  teak  trees  are  cut  under  sanc- 
tion of  Government  about  Tippacadoo  and  Musneumcoil.  The  trees  are 
felled  by  Coorumbers  and  others,  and  are  then,  after  being  lopped  and 
roughly  dressed,  dragged  on  rude  bandies  by  buffaloes  to  the  roadside, 
where  they  arc  sawn  into  building  pieces,  and  sent  on  bullock  bandies 
to  tlic  Ootacamimd  market  by  the  Scogoor  ghaut. 

Jvnfcrffhrrt'}/  Ghaut, — In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  plateau  of  the 
hills  ut  Kolerglicrry,  is  another  ghaut  communicating  with  Matepol- 
liam  in  the  low  country,  and  thence  to  Coimbatore,  and  the  Salem 
road.  This  is  the  oldest  road  cut  for  the  ascent  of  the  NeilgherrieSi 
at  the  expense  of  Gt>vernment,  it  led  formerly  to  the  original  sana- 
tarium  at  Dimhutly. 
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Coonoor  Ohaut. — ^The  Coonoor  Ghaut,  which  is  the  next  to  the  east- 
ward, does  not  commence  its  ascent  until  after  five  miles  of  bad  jungle 
have  boon  passed  through  after  leaving  Matepolliam.  It  is  howerer, 
the  most  frequented  by  travellers  in  palanquins,  and  on  horseback,  at 
the  rood  on,  from  the  summit  at  the  settlement  of  Coonoor,  leads 
more  direct  from  Ootacamund  than  that  from  Kotergherry,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  a  public  bungalow  conveniently  situated 
near  Coonoor,  while  at  Kotergherry  there  is  not  any.  There  is  an 
immcuiM)  traffic  on  this  ghaut  entirely  by  bullocks  which  ascend  it  by 
thousands  on  the  Ootacamund  market  day,  and  indeed  almost  daily, 
laden  with  every  description  of  low  country  produce  and  other  sup- 
plies. Travellers  from  Madras,  and  the  south,  used  almost  invariably 
to  come  by  this  road,  as  the  journey  from  the  east  coast  by  Salem  is 
the  most  easy,  and  occupied  less  time  than  by  Bangalore  and  Seegoor, 
till  the  Transit  Company  was  eslablished. 

Maiioor  Ghaut. — The  Mailoor  or  Soondaputty  Ghaut  appears  in 
former  years  to  have  been  much  frequented  by  travellers  journeying 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Presidency  by  Coimbatore  to  the  hills, 
from  which  town  there  was  a  road  to  Soondaputty,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  paK  of  the  Neilgherries.  This  ghaut,  which  gains  the 
summit  of  the  hills  near  "  Shoondabetta,"  is  only  now  used  by  smug- 
glers, and  by  the  Burghers  who  cultivate  land  about  Mailoor  and  Keel 
Koondah,  to  carr)*  down  their  produce  for  barter  for  cloths,  tobacco. 
Halt ,  &o.  The  remains  of  a  verj'  good  road  still  exist  from  the  top  of  this 
ghaut  all  the  way  to  Ootacamund,  but  it  has  become  impassable  in  many 
placos,  owing  to  bogs  having  formed  in  the  hollows,  and  closed  over  it. 

Koonduh  GJuiiit. — The  Sispara  or  Koondah  Ghaut  forms  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  western  coast,  (Calicut)  and  the  Neil- 
gherries across  the  **  Koondah**  mountains.  It  bears  evidence  of  great 
skill  in  the  construction,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  but  the  ascent 
in  sti^p  and  fatiguing,  it  is  seldom  used  for  laden  cattle.  At  Walla 
Koiloo  (or  WuUa  Ghaut),  there  is  a  small  bungalow  in  which  travel- 
lers can  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  even  paM  the  night 
Wulla  Ghaut  is  half  way  up  the  Pass  and  is  not  feverish,  as  is  tho 
case  with  a  small  bungalow  at  the  foot  called  CholakulL 

Fords  are  numerous  on  the  hills,  but  are  aU  insignificant,  being 
merely  the  crossings  of  small  streams ;  except  near  Pykara,  where 
there  is  a  good  ford  across  the  Moyaar,  over  a  dyke  of  Imp  rook  whidl 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  the  stream. 
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T}-c  orjy  ftrrr  on  \ne  >n'1U  i&  that  near  the  public  bangBlow  mt  Pv- 
kara,  ior  carniDg  xh^  road  to  yeddiwuttnin  across  the  Movaar.  It  is 
ujs<;d  by  travellere  in  palanquin^,  and  on  horeebaclL.  and  alao  by  carta : 
but  the  ford  which  ie  close  by,  affords  the  readiest  ^ns>i»T%m  of  croasing 
to  foot  ]>a<»s<?ng<E*rs.  The  ferry  boat  which  oonsista  of  a  platfocm  laid  en 
two  carjofrs  or  barges,  and  is  moved  by  hauling  on  a  cable  of  twisted 
rattan,  Jstretchcd  from  bank  to  bunk,  is  the  property  of  Gh>Temnient, 
and  two  ferr}-men  to  work  it  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
recfriving  six  nipec-s  each  per  mensem.  Xo  toll  is  leried  on  piitiigiTi 
making  use  of  it. 

There  is  a  substantial  brick  bridge  at  CoGnoor,  crowring'  the  great 
stream  which  descends  the  Pass  at  that  place,  another  on  the  Neddi- 
wuttum  road  about  half  way  between  Ootacamund  and  I^kara ;  one 
at  Ootacamimd  connecting  the  extremities  of  embankments  mn  oat 
from  bank  to  bank  of  the  lake  to  form  a  road  across  it ;  and  another 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cantonment  by  the  Coonoor  road  over  the 
stream  which  feeds  the  lake.  These  bridges  are  all  single  arched,  bat 
the  span  in  inconsiderable,  and  they  are  not  worthy  of  more  partica- 
lar  description. 

Two  large  and  substantial  timber  bridges  hare  been  oonstmcted  on 
the  Eoondah  road ;  one  over  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Bowany, 
(called  by  the  Burghers  the  "  Porthy,"  or  "  Porutty**  river,  and  the 
other  at  the  entrance  of  the  "  long  valley"  on  the  Koondahs. 

There  arc  innumerable  small  wooden  bridges  upon  all  the  lines  of 
road  over  petty  streams  and  nullahs,  but  farther  mention  of  them  is 
unnecessary. 

The  resources  of  this  highly  favored  region  are  as  diversified,  and 
valuublo,  us  tliey  are  easy  of  attainment,  and  comparatively  inexhausti- 
ble. Witli  so  temperate  a  climate,  and  fruitful  a  soil,  much  might  be 
cxi)ecfed  from  a  proper  development  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  bat 
unfortunately  the  agricultural  tribes  settled  in  the  Neilgherries,  adopt 
a  wretched  system  of  husbandry,  and  no  effective  channel  exists  by 
means  of  which  the  products  of  tlicir  industry,  might  reach  a  ready 
and  (!ort:iin  market.  For  instance,  were  proper  encouragement  afford- 
ed, tho  Neilgherries  might  produce  wheat,  barley  even  in  a  greater 
def^'(?(\  oats,  clover,  liay,  turnips  and  potatoes.  These  are  already 
produced,  but  in  a  quantity  far  below  the  ea|>abilitie8  of  the  oountiy ; 
indeiMl  us  to  wlicat  and  barley  they  will  not  now  grow  without  much 
manure  near  the  villages  and  cattle-kraals.     The  other  prodoctiooa 
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arc,  raggi,  samoe,  koralle,  ienney,  butta  cadolcy,  (a  kind  of  pea)  aha- 
nurgce,  (a  apeciea  of  gram),  garlic,  oniona,  kudagoo,  (mustard  seed), 
vendium,  and  opium.  The  latter  ia  of  an  exceedingly  Ene  quality, 
and  meeta  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  basaar  of  Ootacamund,  amongat  the 
Mysore  and  Malabar  coolies  and  others,  by  whom  it  is  eaten  in  its 
raw  state  but  never  smoked.  Amongst  the  articles  of  raw  produce 
obtained  on  the  hills  may  be  enumerated,  silk,  hides,  and  bees'-wax. 
Coffee  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  might  be  produced  in  much 
larger  quantities  if  facilities  existed  for  carrying  it  to  the  western 
coast,  or  Madras  for  shipment. 

Tlicrc  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  on  the  Neilgherries,  unless  a  few 
earthen  pots  made  by  the  Eothers,  and  principally  at  a  Tillage  near 
Soloor,  to  the  westward  of  Mootenaad,  may  be  called  by  that  name. 
From  the  great  command  however  of  water  power,  all  over  the  hills, 
and  especially  near  the  summits  of  the  passes  and  ghauts,  many  of  the 
products  of  the  plains  requiring  to  be  wrought  by  heavy  or  steadily 
driven  machinery,  such  as  cotton  for  yam,  oil-seeds,  &c.,  might  no 
doubt  be  profitably  converted  from  the  raw  state  on  the  Neilgherries, 
or  on  their  lower  slopes.  The  wheat  raised  on  them  might  also  be 
ground  into  flour  by  machinery  turned  by  water  very  economically. 
No  capital  to  any  extent  is  invested  at  the  present  time  except  in  raul- 
borr}'  and  coffee  plantations,  and  in  house  building  in  the  cantonment 
which  is  not  considerable.  The  return  on  the  latter  investment  appears 
to  be  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

Tlie  following  articles  are  imported  into  the  hill  district  from  the 
adjacent  pro\4nces  of  Malabar,  Mysore,  and  Coimbatore ;  sugar,  salt- 
fifih,  fihcep,  sulphur,  gram,  ghee,  cotton  cloths,  lime,  turmeric,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bullocks,  raggi,  spices,  salt,  oils,  almonds,  poultry,  limes,  cholum, 
tobacco,  arrack,  dried  fruits,  betel-nut.  Native  peas,  gunpowder,  arti- 
ficers' tools,  furniture ;  and  of  European  articles,  wines  and  spirits, 
wearing  apparel,  cambrics,  woollens,  flannels,  muslins,  shoes,  books, 
stationery,  glass,  earthenware,  hardware,  groceries,  beer,  porter,  can- 
dles, and  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  the  table.  To  this  list,  strange  to 
say,  is  to  be  added,  wheat,  which  is  imported  to  some  extent  from 
Mysore,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  the  higher  steppes  of  the  table  land. 
The  bakers  buy  it  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the  hill  wheat,  although 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good,  and  mixing  it  with  the  com  purchased  frooi 
the  Burghers,  turn  it  to  profitable  socount.  There  is  generally  a  difler- 
enoe  of  three  to  four  seers  per  Rupee  in  the  prices  of  the  Mysore,  and 
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of  the  hill  wheat,  in  favor  of  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  extra  006t  of 
transit  to  the  cantonment  market  up  the  Seegoor  g;haut^  a  ciicmn- 
stanec  which  tends  to  support  the  idea  of  the  zniBappropriation  and 
mismanagement  of  the  district  through  the  ignoranoe  and  apathy  of 
the  hill  cultivators. 

The  exported  articles  are  coffee,  silk,  potatoes,  barley,  hidea^  wiz, 
opium,  dammer,  or  resin,  and  wheat,  which  being  bartered  by  the 
Burghers  for  low  country  necessaries  with  the  itinerant  teadera»  thu 
becomes  an  article  both  of  import  and  export. 

Money  is  readily  obtainable  for  bills  on  Bombay  or  Madras  from 
the  Native  merchants,  who  having  disposed  of  their  goods  on  the  hflli 
are  anxious  to  remit  the  proceeds  for  re-investment.  Sence,  caah  m 
such  bills  is  generally  obtained  at  par,  or  at  the  utmoat  at  one  per 
cent,  discount.  No  other  exchange  operations  are  carried  on  in  the 
settlement,  all  business  with  England  being  transacted  through  agcnta 
at  ]\[adras  or  Bombay. 

The  weights  in  use  in  the  bazaars  of  the  three  settlenienta  are : 

The  maund  of  25  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  viss  of  2  lbs.  do. 

Tlie  pound  of  40  Rupees  or  (tolas  weight).' 

The  seer   of    25      do.     or  do. 

The  Burghers  sell  all  their  produce  by  measore,  exeepting^  opionip 
which  they  rate  at  so  much  per  seer  of  24  Bupees  weight,  being  one 
Eupec  under  the  seer  of  the  bazaars.  The  bazaar  measima  are  the 
seer,  half  seer,  and  quarter  seer  in  use  all  over  the  ooontiy.  37ie 
Burglicrs  sell  their  grain  by  the  **  Eolagum,"  the  contents  of  which 
when  heaped  up  are  about  226  cubic  inches,  or  somewhat  more  than 
two  seers.  The  coins  issued  from  the  Honorable  Company's  Mint  are 
the  only  monies  in  circulation  on  the  hills,  viz.,  RupeeB,  half,  and 
quarter  Rupees,  and  double  Annas,  in  silver  ;  and  in  copper,  half,  and 
quarter  Annas,  and  Pice. 

A  groat  deal  of  coin  goes  out  of  circulation  in  the  district^  owing  to 
tlie  Burghers  and  others,  either  hoarding  it  by  burying,  or  getting  it 
converted  into  ornaments.  Money  is  lent  in  the  bazaar  amongst  the 
Natives  at  the  usual  usurious  rate  of  interest;  two  per  cent,  being 
given  for  loans  with  security  of  jewels  or  other  convertible  property 
per  month,  and  three  per  cent,  per  month  for  money  lent  on  pencmal 
security  only. 

Owinur  to  the  great  elevation  at  which  the  inhabited  summit  of  the 
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Ncilgherrics  stands,  and  the  consequent  rarefaction  of  its  atmospherei 
aided  doubtless  in  some  degree  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  which  clothes  them,  the  district  although  distant 
only  eleven  degrees  from  the  Equator,  enjoys  a  climate  now  famed  for 
its  great  salubrity,  and  remarkable  evenness  in  ita  seasons,  with  a 
temperuturc  which  falls  in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  to  the  freez- 
ing  point,  and  seldom  in  the  hottest  time  reaches  75^  in  the  shade. 

The  coldest  season  is  during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
and  the  hottest  about  April  and  May,  though  this  latter  season  is  not  so 
certain,  depending  mainly  upon  the  character  and  time  of  setting  in 
of  the  rainv,  or  south-west  monsoon. 

The  hottest  period  of  the  day  is  about  two  o'clock,  or  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes  p.  m.,  and  the  extreme  range  of  temperature  from  sun- 
rise to  the  above  time  averages  most  commonly  16^  throughout  the 
year. 

The  variation  is  of  course  the  greatest  at  the  time  of  frost,  vix., 
January  and  December,  when  the  extreme  radiation  which  goes  on 
during  clear  nights  produces  excessive  cold  towards  sunrise,  after 
whicli  the  sun's  rays  shining  with  great  fierceness  through  the  rare- 
fuHl  atmosphere,  speedily  restore  heat  to  the  earth,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  rises  in  proportion.  Similar  causes,  reversed  in  their 
action,  necessarily  produce  sudden  and  great  cold  aAer  sunset,  ren- 
dering the  climate  at  this  season,  (and  indeed  at  all  seasons  more  or 
IvfM,)  one  in  which  the  most  healthy  residents,  and  especially  those 
who  have  recently  come  under  its  influence,  stand  in  need  of  caution 
in  their  mode  of  encountering  its  vicissitudes. 

Tlic  chief  station  Ootacamimd,  from  its  superior  elevation,  (7,300 
ftH-'t  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  i^  more  exposed  to  this  unfavorable 
action  than  the  two  minor  stations,  Coonoor  and  Kotergherry,  which 
are  each  6,000  ftH?t  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  although  these  latter 
are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  same  influence,  especially  during 
the  cold  season. 

A  very  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Neilgherries  as  a  sanita- 
rium exists  in  the  means  which  are  afforded  to  an  tnvmlid  to  seleot 
the  pe<'uliar  kind  of  climate  which  best  suits  the  malady  under  whidi 
he  is  stiffering,  by  the  existence  of  three  settlements,  eaoli  under  me- 
dical charge,  situated  in  difi*erent  parts  of  the  range,  eaeh  having  a 
different  aspect,  and  each  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself:  thai  of  OoUm*- 
mund  being  the  coldest,  but  most  damp,  Kotergherry  the  next  in  Um 
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scale,  and  tliat  of  Coonoor  the  wannest.  Thus  an  invalid  whoae  ha* 
bits  or  state  of  constitution  render  the  change  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  plains  to  the  penetrating  cold  of  Ootacamund  too  great  and  sad- 
den, has  the  opportunity  and  option  of  acclamatiaing  liiTMj»lf  at  either 
of  the  minor  stations  before  exposing  himself  to  the  TiciaaitudeB  of 
climate  which  await  him  on  the  highest  level. 

The  climate  of  the  Jackatalla  valley  is  well  sheltered  firom  the  dzy 
cutting  northerly  winds,  which  cause  so  much  sickness  in  Ootacamund 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  by  the  high  Dodabetta  range 
which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  northward ;  and  the  rains  of  the  aouth- 
west  monsoon,  though  they  of  course  visit  this  part  of  the  hills,  are 
by  no  means  so  incessant  or  accompanied  by  so  much  driving  mist  aa 
is  experienced  during  the  same  season  at  Ootacamund.  Thia  monsoon 
(the  south-west)  sets  in  on  the  hills  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
is  ushered  in  on  the  western  side  by  heavy  rain  and  violent  gales  of 
wind. 

The  station  of  Coonoor  gets  the  monsoon  at  the  same  time,  bat 
with  less  rigour,  owing  to  the  clouds  which  come  charged  with  rain 
from  the  westward,  being  attracted  to  the  earth,  and  induced  to  dis- 
charge their  contents  by  the  opposition  offered  to  their  flight  by  the 
high  spurs  which  run  out  from  the  Dodabetta  range  and  interfere  be- 
tween the  west  and  Coonoor. 

The  Eotcrgherry  station  is  also  very  favorably  protected  from  the 
violence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  Dodabetta  range  itself 
which  stands  out  like  a  huge  wall  to  screen  it.  The  average  fall  of 
rain,  the  chief  part  of  which  occurs  in  the  hills  during  thia  monsoon 
cannot  be  called  excessive,  especially  when  compared  with  the  viaita- 
tions  in  this  respect  experienced  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Malabar  ;  about  sixty  inches  is  a  fair  quantity  to  assign  as  the  average 
full  of  rain  throughout  one  year  at  Ootacamimd,  fifty  inches  at  Ko- 
tcrgherry,  and  fifty-five  inches  at  Coonoor. 

The  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  generally  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, and  is  often  accompanied  by  rain  more  or  leas  all  over  the  hills» 
but  especially  on  the  east  side  and  at  Eotergherr}^  which  from  its 
position  is  exposed  directly  to  its  force. 

The  month  of  December  is  generally  very  stormy,  and  often  fatal 
to  a  largo  extent  to  the  lives  of  the  hill  cattle,  and  to  the  bullocka 
and  other  beasts  of  burthen  employed  to  bring  produce  from  the 
plains. 
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The  cold  eoBtorly  wind  blowing  through  the  light  rain  which  ifl 
continually  fulling,  and  striking  upon  the  wetted  skins  of  the  animals 
produces  a  degree  of  intense  cold  which  soon  destroys  them,  and  by 
these  means  serious  inroads  are  yearly  made  upon  the  herds  of  the 
hill  inhabitants,  by  whom  their  loss  ia  not  readily  replaced.  The 
Neilgherries  arc  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  frequently,  visited  by 
violent  storms  or  hurricanes,  so  rarely  indeed  as  to  excite  surprise 
and  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  exemption,  when  its  isolated 
and  exposed  situation  in  the  pcninsida  is  considered.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  the  south-weet  monsoon,  the  atmosphere  is  almost  con- 
tinuously charged  more  or  less  with  dense  mist,  enveloping  chiefly 
the  mountain  tops,  but  deaccnding  into  the  inhabited  valleys  as  the 
warmth  of  the  day  paases,  and  spreading  in  hea\'y  and  impassable 
fog  in  all  directions,  ^^^len  not  under  this  influence  the  atmosphere 
overhanging  these  mountains  is  brilliantly  clear  and  cloudless,  and 
especially  so  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range. 


Ootacamand. 

The  only  town  on  the  hills,  properly  so  called  is,  ''  Ootacamund ;'' 
and  even  there,  the  term  can  only  Ixj  applied  legitimately  to  the  Native 
|>ortioii  of  the  settlement,  since  the  residencea  of  Europeans  are  too 
widely  diH|K*r8eil  along  the  slopes  of  ihe  valley  in  which  the  station 
is  situutixl,  to  admit  the  application  of  the  term.  The  houses  of 
the  Kuropian  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  are  for  the  most  part  tub- 
Htuntiully  built ;  the  walls  are  usually  of  burnt  brick  set  in  clay,  and 
|K)intc*d  or  plastore<l  with  lime,  roofs  of  tiles  or  pucka,  terraced,  and 
rarely  of  thatch,  while  all  the  timber  work  of  the  roof,  doors,  floors, 
&c.  &c  ,  is  of  teak  which  is  brought  at  a  great  cost  up  the  Seegoor 
pass  from  the  forests  on  the  borders  of  Mysore. 

Ttiere  are  however  many  excellent  and  durable  descriptions  of  home- 
building  timber  to  be  procured  on  the  hills  at  one  quarter  the  cost  of 
teak,  but  a  prejudice  exists  against  their  use,  because  roofs  construct- 
ed with  hill-grown  timber  have  in  some  instances  been  found  to  de- 
cay with  great  rapidity,  and  hence  its  emplo^'ment  has  been  eon* 
dcmned  by  builders,  who  have  overlooked  the  real  cause  of  its  decom- 
position, which  is  its  being  put  together,  and  covered  in  before  it  has 
been  sufficiently  seasoned.  Bricks  can  be  contracted  for  in  Ootacft* 
mund,  delivered  at  the  kiln  at  Rs.  2  per  thousand,  and  tiles  Rs.  1*12 
per  thousand.    Lime  is  dear.    It  does  not  occori  or  at  least  haa  not 
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yet  been  found  on  these  hills,  and  hence  having  to  be  brought  on 
bullocks  from  the  plains,  it  forms  the  most  expensive  item  in  build- 
ing estimates.  In  the  bazaars  of  Ootacamimd,  the  boxisea  are  of  all 
descriptions,  both  pucka  and  cutcha.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
kept  by  the  Police  authorities,  by  whom  a  tax  varying  from  one  anna 
to  one  and  a  half  on  each  house  per  mensem^  is  levied  to  support  the 
scavenger  establishment,  the  residue  being  paid  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. 

The  settlement  of  Ootacamund  is  situated  in  an  extensive  open 
valley,  almost  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  hills,  open  to  the  westward, 
but  bounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  the  great  Dodabetta 
range,  or  spurs  projecting  from  it  westward. 


Coonoor. 


The  settlement  of  Coonoor  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  hillsy  in 
the  south- cast  angle  of  their  summit,  the  residences  of  the  Euro- 
peans, including  an  hotel,  being  placed  on  the  rounded  tops  of  a 
range  of  hills,  which  runs  from  a  high  mountain  called  Coonoorbetta 
towards  the  top  of  the  Pass,  while  the  bazaar,  or  Native  residences 
arc  in  the  hollow  below,  and  adjacent  to  a  masonry  bridge  which  spans 
a  wide  stream  flowing  from  the  Jackatalla  valley,  and  descending  the 
hills  at  this  point  in  a  large  volume  of  water. 


Kotergherry. 

The  settlement  of  "  Kotergherry"  which  with  that  of  "  Dimhutty" 
wliich  is  contiguous  to  it,  is  the  oldest  on  the  hills,  is  situated  in  the 
north-cnst  angle  of  the  plateau  immediately  overlooking  the  low 
country,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Kotergherry  Ghaut.  The  bazaar, 
which  is  increasing  considerably  in  size,  is  built  on  the  same  range 
with  the  residences  of  the  Europeans.  Dimhutty  cannot  now  be  call- 
ed a  settlement,  since  there  is  but  one  habitable  residence  existing 
there ;  all  tlie  bungalows  built  long  since  by  Government  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  invalids  having  gone  to  ruin,  and  become  unfit  to 
occupy  or  to  repair.  The  temperature  is  higher  at  this  place  than 
at  any  of  the  other  three  settlements,  and  hence  it  is  very  rarely  re- 
sorted to  by  Europeans. 

Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated  the  public  bungalows  and 
chuttrums,  or  cara van-scrois;  for  the  accommodatioa  of  travdkinii  Ksf 
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tive  and  European,  and  which  aro  under  the  control  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  Neilgherries,  and  maintained  in  repair  by  him  at 
the  public  expense. 

The  Twlar  viUayes. — The  total  number  of  Todar  villages,  called 
"  Munda''  on  the  hills  is  eighty-five,  the  whole  of  which  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eleven,  are  situated  in  the  division  called  the  Toda-naad, 
and  almost  all  to  the  extreme  west  of  that  part  approaching  the  Pyka- 
ra  or  Moyaar  river. 

They  seldom  comprise  more  than  three  residences  or  huts,  with  one 
building  consecrated  to  their  deity,  and  which  is  also  the  dair}%  or 
place  in  which  their  milk,  curds,  ghee,  &c.,  are  kept,  and  one  large 
circular  pen  for  their  cattle,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  stone  wall^ 
and  closed  by  sliding  bars  at  one  opening  for  entrance  and  exit.  The 
sites  chosen  for  these  munds  are  in  general  most  picturesque  ;  always 
adjacent  to  a  wood,  and  usually  on  an  open  space  of  grass  almost  com- 
pletely embosomed  in  it,  and  extending  in  gentle  slopes  covered  with 
the  richest  turf  which  the  grazing  of  their  cattle,  (and  consequent 
manuring)  maintains  in  the  finest  order.  Their  huts  are  low,  arched 
buildings,  resembling  a  hay  cock,  but  admirably  contrived  to  keep  out 
rain  and  cold,  the  roof  and  side  walls  forming  one  continuous  curve  of 
split  bamboos,  rattan  and  thatch,  having  an  end  wall  strongly  built, 
and  a  front  wall  with  one  small  opening  or  door  in  it,  so  small  indeed 
that  the  inhabitants  have  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  enter 
by  it.  ]k»ides  the  dair}%  there  vb  generally  one  small  hut  attached  to 
the  mund,  in  which  the  calv^  they  breed,  are  kept  separate  from  their 
(luniji. 

In  addition  to  their  villages  or  munds,  the  Todars  have  five  sacred 
places  in  which  only  two  men  reside  called  **  I*olaul*'  and  •*  Capilaul,*' 
devoted  to  a  priestly  life,  and  living  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe. 

A  tempU  and  a  cattle  pen  are  attached  to  each  of  these  sacred 
munds,  which  are  usually  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  thick  wood  so  as 
to  be  screened  from  the  vulgar  gaxe. 

The  Burgher  riliarfen, — The  villages  of  the  Burghers  are  in  general 
ver}*  neat  and  clean,  the  houses  being  built  in  a  row  on  the  summit 
of  a  low  smooth  hill,  and  having  a  wide  level  terrace  running  along 
the  front  for  the  purpote  of  spreading  out  their  grain  to  dr}'  after 
damp  weather,  and  also  to  pick  and  husk  it  upon.  They  have  usually 
two  substantial  cattle  pens,  or  more  according  to  the  aijw  of  the  vil- 
Uge,  with  high,  rough,  dry  stone  walls,  and  barricaded  entnuBOOS  to 
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secure  their  cows  and  bullocks  against  cheetahB  and  tigers  whidi, 
though  not  common  on  these  hills,  occasionally  find  their  wmy  up  from 
the  forests  below,  and  traverse  the  district,  doing  mucli  miscliief  as 
they  pass. 

Tlie  houses  are  built  with  mud,  or  mud  and  stone,  amd  covered  with 
a  good  roof  of  thatch,  grass  for  which  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
hilk. 

The  Kotlar  village^, — The  tillages  of  the  Kothers  from  the  fact  d 
their  low  caste  obliging  them  to  consort  together  in  large  commTmi* 
ties,  present  the  most  thri^dng  appearance,  and  boast  the  largest  nom* 
ber  of  houses  in  general  of  any  of  the  hill  hamletii.  Bat  owing  to 
their  dirty  habits  and  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  their  dwell- 
ings their  villages  have  by  no  means  the  neat  appearance  presented 
by  those  of  the  Burghers. 

Mud  and  thatch  are  the  principal  materials  with  which  their  hnti 
are  built,  but  they  form  with  them  very  substantial  and  weather-praof 
buildings.  There  are  six  Eother  villages  on  the  plateau  of  the  TS&lr 
glierries,  and  one  near  the  foot  of  the  Xeddiwattum  paas,  situated  oa 
a  low  spur  projecting  from  the  foot  of  "  Goodlur  MuUay." 

The  Irookr  nihtges, — The  villages  of  the  Iroolers  are  more  numer- 
ous, there  being  twenty-two,  all  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
hiUs. 

Witli  a  few  exceptions  they  are  very  small  comprising  only  five  or 
six  houses,  and  a  couple  of  cattle  pens.  Their  sites  are  selected  in  low 
spots  near  the  patches  of  plantain,  and  other  fruits  which  these  people 
cultivate. 

The  houses  are  of  much  the  same  description  as  those  of  the  other 
tribes  already  described,  and  are  generally  very  dirty. 

There  arc  more  Iroolers  to  the  south,  but  they  are  situated  far 
below  the  plateau  to  which  the  survey  has  been  restriotedy  and  no 
account  has  in  consequence  been  taken  of  them.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  Coorumbcr  villages,  if  indeed  that  term  can  be  applied  to  the 
collections  of  scattered  sheds  in  wliich  this  wandering  race  are  occa- 
sionally come  upon  in  the  jungles  below  the  crests  of  the  hills.  From 
their  mode  of  life  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  return  of 
their  number. 

77//'  Toffurs, — The  occupation  of  the  Todars  is  purely  pastoral ;  their 
only  manual  lubor  being  the  milking  of  their  buffaloes,  and  oonTer- 
Hion  of  portion  of  the  milk  into  butter  and  ghee. 
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They  let  their  herds  go  loose  during  the  day  to  wander  about,  al- 
most always  unattended  by  a  herdsman,  to  the  annoyance  of  travel- 
lers on  the  public  roads  ;  and,  but  for  the  caution  observed  in  approach- 
ing these  animals,  to  their  great  danger.  The  life  these  people  lead» 
is  most  idle  and  useless,  involving  the  performance  of  no  offices,  and 
the  undertaking  of  no  duties,  which  tend  in  any  way  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large.  Especially  marked  by  nature  as  a  race 
upon  whom  labor  demanding  great  physical  exertion,  and  bodily 
prowess  should  devolve,  they  are  found  abjuring  the  performance  of 
manual  labor  of  any  kind,  subsisting  upon  the  hard  won  earnings 
of  others,  and  acting  no  part  in  the  great  work  of  social  duty,  and 
improvement  which  society  demands  that  all  its  members  should  co- 
oi)erate  to  advance. 

The  Kothei'H. — The  occupation  of  the  Kothers  is  both  agricultural 
and  mechanical.  They  are  tolerably  good  workers  in  iron«  and  exe- 
cute carpenter*s  work  in  a  rough  way.  They  tan  ox  and  buflfuloe 
hidc«,  and  make  baskets,  and  their  women  manufacture  the  only 
earthen  pots,  or  chatties  produced  on  the  hills. 

The  Burghern. — The  Burghers*  occupation  is  solely  agricultural, 
and  ther  numbers  having  of  late  considerably  increased,  there  is  al- 
ways a  superabundance  of  hands  available  for  employment  as  carry- 
ing coolies,  and  out-of-door  laborers,  when  their  own  crops  are  either 
on  the  ground,  or  reaped  and  stored  ;  which  constitute  them  the  most 
reullv  useful  tribe  on  the  hills. 

The  Iroolern  and  Coornmber^, — The  employment  of  the  Iroolers 
and  Coorumbers  is  agricultural,  and  also  in  a  measure,  vagrant  ;  since, 
lucking  sufficient  energ}-  or  industry  to  draw  from  the  soil  the  utmost 
of  its  productive  powers,  they  subsist  between  harvest  and  harvest 
upon  whatever  they  can  extract  from  the  natural  resources  of  the 
forests  through  which  they  wander. 

Land  is  held  by  European  settlers  on  the  Neilgherries  under  a  put- 
tium  or  grant  from  Government,  leasing  it  to  them  in  perpetuity  so 
long  as  the  regulated  assessment  is  paid.  The  Todars  hold  their  land 
^  by  right  of  immemorial  occupation  alleging  that  their  ancestor!  came 
to  the  Neilgherries  before  there  were  any  kings  or  sovereign  rulers 
in  Southern  India,  and  never  paid  tax  or  tribute  to  any  one. 

The  Burghers  hold  their  land  nominally  by  pennission  of  the 
Todars,  to  whom  they  pay,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  proprietary 
right  of  the  latter,  a  Uoodoo  or  tribute.     In  speaking  of  the  ooUec- 
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lion  of  this  Goodoo  by  tlio  Todars,  the  Burghers  speak  of  those  who 
collect  it  of  them  as  Pecchikarers  (beggars),  a  term  sufficiently  ex- 
planatory of  their  view  of  the  alleged  right  of  the  Todars  to  demand 
tribute.  The  Kothers  hold  their  lands  under  the  same  temis.  The 
Iroolcrs  hold  the  patches  of  land  which  they  cultivate  to  the  east« 
ward,  independent  of  the  Todars.  They  have  a  loose  kind  of  tenure 
of  the  land,  holding  it  at  pleasure  so  long  as  they  pay  the  assessment. 

The  Neilgherries  are  included  in  the  district  of  Coimbatorc.  The 
assessment  on  lands  is  of  two  kinds,  one  applicable  to  the  lands  held 
by  the  Native  agriculturists,  and  the  other  to  those  occupied  by  the 
Europeans.  It  is  levied  on  the  former  according  to  the  measurement 
of  fields  actually  bearing  crop  ;  and  upon  the  latter,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  the  land  is  applied.  Sites  for  building  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  gardens  and  general  cultivation. 

The  laborers  on  the  Neilgherries  are  for  the  most  part  cooly  im- 
migrants from  the  plains  of  Canara,  Malabar,  and  Coimbatore,  or  from 
the  Mysore  territory.  Their  remuneration  is  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  annas  per  diem. 

The  Neilghcyries  being  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Coimbs- 
tore  district,  Tamil  is  the  language  employed  in  the  public  depart- 
ments, and  in  the  bazaars  and  other  resorts  of  the  Natives  from  the 
low  country ;  but  amongst  all  the  hill  tribes  Canarcse  is  the  collo- 
quial. The  Todars  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselyeSy  but  they 
communicate  with  the  Burghers  and  other  tribes  in  Canarese. 

The  Todar  language  has  a  singular  accent,  and  a  quaint  original 
style,  and  seems  to  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  that  spoken  by  any 
other  race  of  Natives  in  Southern  India. 

The  Coorumbers  have  also  a  peculiar  dialect  of  their  own,  but  it 
Hcems  to  be  based  on  the  Canarese. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  inferior  tribes,  the  IroolerSy  and 
Coorumbers,  who  from  their  improvident  and  vagrant  mode  of  life  are 
often  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  all  the  hill  tribes  live  in  compara- 
tive comfort  and  atHuonce.  This  is  as  to  their  physical  condition,  bat 
in  regard  to  their  moral  state  the  aspect  is  not  so  favorable.  The  ac-, 
complishments  of  reading  and  writing  seem  almost  entirely  unknown 
amongst  them,  while  tlieir  morals  are  tainted  by  the  arts  of  dissimu- 
lution,  cunning,  and  falsehood,  which  appear  to  be  instilled  into  their 
minds  at  un  early  age.  Superstitious  to  a  degree  almost  inerediUe, 
and  prejudiced  against  uU  innovation  and  improvement,  they  oflBer  hut 
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a  barren  field  to  the  Oerman  Missionaries,  who  have  established  them- 
selves on  the  Neilgherries  to  labour  amongst  the  hill  tribes,  and  who 
are  endeavoring  to  form  tillage  schools  in  the  hope  of  inducing  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  them  for  instruction  in  their  own 
tongues. 

Tlie  most  prevalent  diseases  amongst  the  Burghers,  who  may  be 
considered  the  mass  of  the  hill  population,  are  small  pox,  occasionally 
fever,  and  an  affection  of  the  eyes  resembling  ophthalmia.  The  first 
of  these  is  however  the  only  one  which  can  be  called  common  amongst 
them,  and  is  the  greatest  scourge  by  which  they  are  visited,  and  as 
vaccination  is  not  practised,  the  disease  often  commits  fearful  ravages 
in  their  villages,  carrying  ofi*  whole  families  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 

The  most  fruitful  sources  of  litigation  are  disputes  about  boundaries 
of  land,  trespassing  of  cattle,  and  adverse  claims  to  the  right  of  water 
from  particular  channels.  These,  especially,  in  the  cantonment,  run 
vcr}'  high  at  times,  but  the  penuanent  fixing  of  all  boundaries  by 
mean8  of  the  present  survey,  will  terminate  these  difficulties  in  a  great 
degree.  Crime  is  certainly  not  common  on  these  hills,  as  beyond  cases 
of  |x;tty  theft,  and  these  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  cantonment* 
the  general  criminal  calendar  is  a  ver}*  light  one.  Murders  have  been 
committed,  and  possibly  are  so  still  at  rare  inter^'als,  upon  the  persons 
<»f  unfortunate  Coorumbers,  accused  of  witchcraft  by  both  Burghers 
and  Todars  ;  but  as  such  deeds  are  generally  massacres  perpetrated  by 
a  whole  village,  it  has  frequently  been  found  impossible  to  trace  the 
actual  murderers.  Drunkenness  is  unknown  amongst  the  indigenous 
tribt^s  of  the  hills  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  oflTer  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  other  Native  residents,  who,  both  Malabars,  Mysoroans,  and 
other  immigrants  from  the  plains,  are  much  addicted  to  spirits,  which 
are  unfortunately  to  be  obtained  readily  and  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  public  buildings  consist  of,  1st,  a  public  office,  oontaining  the 
magifitrate*s  and  commanding  officer*s  establishments,  the  pay  office, 
{Mst  office,  and  rooms  for  the  security  of  property  in  the  charge  of  the 
magistrate,  and  commanding  officer  ;  2dly,  a  church  very  substantially 
built,  with  a  sufficiently  extensive  burial  ground  attached,  and  with 
ve«try  room,  ^-c. ;  3rdly,  a  dispensar}',  a  tiled  building,  commodious 
within,  but  requiring  more  godowns  ;  4thly,  a  jail,  so  called  because 
when  convicts  used  to  be  employed  on  the  roads  in  the  cantonment, 
they  were  quartered  in  sheds  erected  in  the  compound  attached  to  this 
building.    It  ii  one  of  tlie  moat  lubetantially  built  houiei  in  the  eet- 
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tlcment,  having  been  originally  designed,  and  occupied  ob  quarters 
for  sick  officers,  but  it  is  at  present  unappropriated  and  useless  ;  5thly, 
a  choultry,  or^  caravan-serai,  for*  the  accommodation  of  Native  tn- 
vcllers  situated  in  the  main  bazaar,  near  an  open  spot,  in  which  the 
weekly  market  is  held,  which  is  about  to  be  occupied  by  a  covered 
market  place  now  in  course  of  building  at  the  expense  of  the  Go- 
vernment, being  much  required  to  afford  shelter  during  the  niny 
monsoon  to  the  market  people  with  their  goods  from  the  low  country; 
6thly,  a  karkhanna,  or  building  for  the  housing  of  the  Gk>yenmieiit 
cattle,  employed  in  bringing  gravel  for  the  cantonment  roads ;  7thly, 
a  Cutwal's  choultry  for  Police  purposes,  having  a  lock-up  house  at* 
tached  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners ;  Sthly,  a  TahsUdar's  cut* 
cherry  for  the  usual  purposes  of  revenue,  &c. ;  Othly,  a  Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory  erected  at  the  expense  of  Government  on  the  summit 
of  Dodabetta. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  travellers'  bungalows  at  Pyksra, 
Neddiwuttum,  Kidhutty,  Coonoor,  foot  of  the  Eoondahs  called  the 
Avalanche,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Koondahs  at  Sispara.  There 
are  also  chuttrums  for  Natives  at  Nunjenaad,  Coonoor,  Avalanche,  Sis- 
para, Koondahs  in  the  long  valley,  Wallakadoo  in  the  Sispara  Pass, 
the  Eaitco  valley,  Berlior  in  the  Coonoor  Pass,  and  at  Kulhutty  in 
the  Sccgoor  Pass.  These  chuttnmis  are  almost  all  new  buildings  with 
substantial  walls,  roofs  of  tiles,  and  doors  and  windows  ;  but  so  singu- 
lar are  the  ideas  of  Natives  regarding  acconmiodation  for  themselves, 
that  they  prefer  passing  the  night  in  little  thatched  huts  built  by  way- 
farers, and  seldom  use  the  chuttrums  except  to  cook  their  food  in. 

Tlie  total  population  of  the  Neilgherries  was  by  the  latest  census, 
nearly  20,000 ;  of  whom  9,000  are  Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  &c.,  10,000 
hill  people,  (of  which  only  about  500  Todars,  the  rest  Burghers),  400 
Europeans,  and  the  remainder  East  Indians,  or  Indo-Britons. 
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The  principal  towns  are  Salem,  Yaniembady,  Tripat- 
toor,  Oossoor,  Kaizcpoor,  DarmapoorVy  and  ^amcul.  It 
contains  fourteen  tulooks,  namely,  Ahtoor,  Namcul,  Parmutty,  Salem, 
Shenkerrydroog,  Ruizepoor,  Oomaloor,  Trichengode,  Danunpoory, 
Tengaracottah,  Kistnagherry,  Tripattoor,  Denkencottah,  and  Ooesoor. 
Their  Cusbahs  liaye  the  same  names,  except  that  Ootungaray  is  the 
Cusbah  of  Tcngaracottah. 

From  the  different  cleyations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Collectonte, 
the  climate  and  appearance  of  the  country  vary  conaidcrably,  for  be- 
sides many  dctaclicd  hills^  there  are  several  ranges  of  mountains  in 
the  district,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  between  £ve  and  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Jawady  mountains  arc  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ba- 
ramahal  (the  six  last  named  of  the  above  talooks  are  the  Baramahal^ 
the  Shevaroy  near  the  town  of  Salem,  the  Fatchamally,  in  the  talxxk 
of  Ahtoor,  and  the  CoUemally,  and  Shendamungalom  range  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  district,  bordering  on  Trichinopoly. 

All  tlicsc  hills  arc  inhabited  and  extensively  cultivated,  and  produce 
abundance  of  teak,  sandalwood,  and  blackwood.  (Dalborgia  latifolia, 
frequently,  though  incorrectly,  called  rosewood  J,  The  climate  is  found 
to  be  cold  and  bracing,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  very  salubrious. 

The  Shevaroy  hills  aj^proach  to  within  five  miles  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  extend  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  flat  land  of  the 
Baramahal ;  their  greatest  hititude  is  generally  computed  at  4,190  feet 
above  Salem,  and  5,200  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  the  general 
height  of  the  table  land  does  not  exceed  4,000  feet ;  a  few  small  streania 
only  arc  found  on  these  hills,  some  of  which  become  dried  up,  between 
the  cessation  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  and  the  return  of  that  from  the 
opposite  (piarter ;  these  hills  are  but  scantily  clothed  with  vegetation. 
Several  bungalows  have  been  built  as  temporary  residences  for  tho 
European  gentry  ;  a  number  of  coffee  planters  also  live  there. 

This  district  does  not  possess  the  advantage  of  any  navigable  river ; 
tlie  Ti.'ooniaiiy,  having  its  main  suurce  in  the  Shevaroy  hills,  flows  by, 
and  forms  the  buuiuLiry  of  the  town  of  Salem  on  tho  north  and  west 
Sides  ;  on  the  western  ;:ide  the  cnlranco  to  the  town  is  over  a  substan- 
ti:il  briilgi'  of  tliroo  arclios.  In  the  vicinity  of  Salem  this  stream  ap- 
l)roachc>5  to  the  liiagnitiido  of  u  river,  on  account  of  the  erection  of 
threo  dams,  one  near  tho  entrance  to  the  to^  ;  a  second  at  the  dis- 
tance uf  about  nlue  iuiiongs  at  the  x>oint  where  tho  river  ceases  to 
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fnrin  the  westoru  boundary,  and  the  third  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
furlonp^  lower  down  the  strc^ain.  The  Cauverj'  which  bounds  the 
bouthtTH  tulooks  is  navigable  for  basket  boats,  which  convey  iron  ore, 
Uh's'-wux,  tamarind,  &c.,  to  Tanjore  and  Porto  Novo. 

Vroni  it.s  elevated  source  and  the  circumstance  that  the  overflowings 
of  oni'  or  more  large  tanks  discharge  themselveH  into  the  Tiroomany 
it  becomes  much  increased,  and  occasionally  rises  above  its  banks  dur* 
iug  the  rains,  particuLirly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dams. 

The  face  of  the  surrounding  country  is  studded  with  tanks.  It  has 
lKH:!n  siiid  that  during  the  rainy  season,  from  the  brow  of  the  Shevaroy 
hills,  not  less  than  200  tanks  of  various  sizes,  can  be  seen  ;  there  are 
within  a  circumference  of  five  miles  eighteen  of  these  tanks,  varj'ing 
froni  a  furlong  or  two,  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  besidea 
these  and  the  dams  across  the  river  there  are  likewise  three  other 
dam"*,  by  which  the  waters  of  some  smaller  streams  are  pent  up  for  the 
pur|K>so  of  irrigation  ;  but  they  all  become  dry  between  the  months  of 
December  and  March  or  April. 

In  u  regular  season,  the  tanks  are  filled  by  the  rains  of  the  S.  W. 
niouMK)!!,  between  June  and  the  end  of  August,  and  if  much  rain  falls 
in  Stptiiiiber,  the  low  grounds,  i>articularly  between  Salem  and  tho 
Sht  varny  hilln,  become  in  many  places,  swampy. 

The  M.il  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  town  of  Salem 
\ lilies  much,  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous  and  red  loam  generally  prevail, 
throuj^h  which  quartz  r<K-k  appear  on  the  surface  in  many  places; 
Native  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  magnesite  is  found  in  a  stony  barren 
plain,  ulxjut  Hve  miles  to  the  north  of  Sulem,  in  veins  nmning  gene- 
rally in  a  vertical  direi^tion  through  hornblende  rock,  of  which  all  tho 
hilU  alxiut  Sulem  are  formed  ;  as.^K*iated  with  this  magnesian  forma- 
tiuii,  chromnte  of  iron  is  found,  and  also  extensive  thick  veins  of  quarti. 

The  chief  value  of  this  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  in  its  forming 
a  \vr\'  exeelk^ct  cement,  but  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  preparation 
it(  ^ul4)!lute  of  magnesia,  and  of  tho  pure  magnesia.  With  these  ex- 
ce|i!iotiA  no  other  peculiar  mineral  products  are  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Siileni,  though  in  the  southern  port  of  the  district,  iron  ore  exists 
in  considerable  quantity,  yielding  on  fusion,  about  60  per  cent,  of 
metal. 

Saleni  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
|XH  ti^  from  the  number  of  tanks,  highly  cultivated  ;  of  the  arable 
land  the  proportion  of  wet  cultivation  to  dry  is  estinuted  1)  to  3}  ; 
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Tf.i\:.  '.aVjI.  '..'.  >Tjv.r:  II,  \lji  L*:ig*:t5>:.irhcod,  but  siiii  &ot  et«o;;cn  ::-; 
r;.';  'i'.r/.ar.'i  ;  Ooj/x-Vi  'jaVjT.,  'a  ry  f'^r. r/!ai  pl&iit.  is  iiuii^eikOBi  toiL^ 
'/i  i:.*: y.  Th'.  l5o  irkK/ii  cof.or^  Liis  aL«o  beta  mir-yiaced  into  the  ds*- 
:;.'/.  and  :«  '/z<,-^\ly  f,u  XLh  izicreafie,  from  the  cong^F-iiiality  of  ue 

'  :ii',:jr'.-</i-.  -.-oil  Oi    SaloOi  tO  i*A  2TOWth. 

'1  ii':  .ixr:':ncar«  's'.a  uland,  ^-iso  kaf,  and  nankeen  cotton  h&xe  ilac 
ir^^;.'!  i;/.r^^'lu'.'yJ,  ai-d  with  o".  <;rv  promiafr  of  saoceas.  Indi^  mad  'ie 
^'/f/ir/iOL  tol/ti^:oo  of  ih';  coiiTiTv  arc-  cultivated;  the  former  to  s 
'o:»«:iJ. ;  aiid  all  the-  ordinary  grain-  are  produced.  In  average 
■•'/iiih  ev'.n  irorn  dr\'  cultivation,  two  and  even  three  crops  are  reaped, 
'iiA  jrrnixi  U  th*:rtforc  gfcnorally  cheap. 

']'}j'j  cultivatiori  of  coffoc  Las  been  introduced  into  this  and  oth^r 
'lih.tricts  of  S^iUthern  India,  and  promises  to  become  an  article  of  ex- 
jKirt,  U;i:i;r  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  Shevaroy  and  otha 
rangc-j  of  hilbj,  in  IHV)  the  produce  of  the  Shevaroy's  was  nearly 
>^,000  ifioiiiid*) ;  and  almost  the  whole  exported  to  Xlog'Iand. 

Cloth  i.H  iho  .staple  manufacture  of  the  district,  and  is  made  in 
largf:  fjuantitics  chiefly  for  exportation  to  the  West  Indies  and  Ame- 
ri'.a.  Iron  and  steel  articles  are  also  made  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Iron  on;  aU^undH  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  is  considered 
v(rry  rich  and  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality.  The  iron  ore,  "  the  mag- 
netic oxide''  of  great  purity,  forms  hills  of  considerable  size  ;  it  is  in 
Kiriall  grains,  int'Tdtratificd  with  quartz,  and  occasionally  in  regular 
<*i;fahedronH. 

1'h(r  cr}'Htali/<.d  oxide  is  one  of  the  richest  ores  of  iron  knovm,  it 
consists  according  to  Berzelius  of  72  parts  of  peroxide,  and  28  of 
]in>loxide  of  iron. 

Soiii'i  of  thf;  crystals  arc  covered  with  a  white  micaceous  coat,  which 
I",  I  stcciiied  a  sign  of  siii>eriority  by  the  Natives  :  the  specific  gravity 
ol'  the:  octuhodnil  cryistal:^  wa.s  found  to  be  on  an  average,  5,136  at 
(io '  v.hich  i.s  rather  more  than  i.s  allowed  in  mincrnlogical  works. 

'Jlnj  principal  articles  of  exi>ort  are  clolh,  ghee,  tamarind,  turmeric, 
j'^no'^y*  r'"K^'b'>  ^^<1  other  oil-seeds,  and  iron.  The  principal  arti- 
cle s  ot  iiiiporl  are  areca-nuts,  silk,  and  black  pc^ppcr. 

Tin  hmd  revenue  of  Salem  taken  upon  a  five  years'  average,  amounts 
to  Kup^rs  17/ls,.Sll-1.0. 
'Die  ]Mipulaiion  of  the  district  of  Salem  is  in  round  numbers 
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The  Salem  coUectorute  is  very  backward  as  regards  education,  and 
literature  and  the  fruits  of  ignorance  are,  a«  usual,  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. There  are,  comparatively,  very  few  Native  schools  in  this 
district,  and  those  which  do  exist  are  very  inefficient.  In  connexion 
with  the  Ix)ndon  Mission  Society,  there  are  now  in  Salem  itself,  an 
<  >rphan  Boarding  School,  containing  23  boys,  and  2G  girls  ;  an  Eng- 
lish Day  School  for  boys,  containing  35  children ;  and  throe  little 
schools  in  Christian  villages  in  the  Ahtoor  talook,  containing  31  chil- 
dren, viz.,  23  boys  and  8  girls. 

The  roads  of  this  district  are  particularly  well  made,  broad,  and 
suited  to  travellers.  On  the  road  from  Bangalore  to  Trichinopoly, 
which  passes  through  Salem,  there  are  12  bungalows  at  intervals  of 
from  eight  to  seventeen  miles ;  on  the  road  from  Bi^ngalore  to  Ma- 
dras, by  Ossoor  and  Kistnagherr}',  there  are  6  bungalows  ;  11  on  the 
road  from  Madras  to  Coimbatore  and  the  Xeilgherry  Hills,  by  Vel- 
luro  and  Tripattoor  ;  10  between  Tripattoor  and  Salem,  vi4  theMunja- 
wudy  Pass ;  8  on  the  Madras  road  to  Coimbatore  and  the  Neilghcrry 
Hills  by  South  Arcot ;  13  bungalows^  and  7  choultries,  on  the  cross 
roads  in  the  district. 

Tlie  climate  of  the  town  and  station  of  Salem  has  long  been  con- 
sidered insalubrious,  owing  to  the  great  daily  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture during  a  considerable  {mrt  of  the  year  ;  the  thermometer  having 
Ixin  found  to  range  in  December  from  00*  to  87*,  in  Januar}*  from 
r>s'  to  82%  in  Februarv  from  GO  Mo  OP,  and  in  March  from  66 •  to 
^J^}"^  ;  in  the  two  succeeding  months  the  variation  is  leas,  being  in  April 
from  72  '  to  95®,  and  in  May  from  75**  to  06*.  Early  in  June  the  mon- 
H4Ktn  from  the  western  coast,  commonly  extends  to  Salem,  in  short,  but 
heavy  and  fn«quent  showers,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
continuing  till  late  in  Si»ptember  ;  by  the  end  of  October  rain  begins  to 
fall  from  the  N.  K.  monsoon,  and  showers  recur,  with  a  verj-  clouded 
skv,  till  the  middle  of  I>ecember.  Between  June  and  DecembiT,  the 
rliniato  of  Salfm,  though  often  sultrj'  and  oppressive,  may  be  consi- 
dert'd  cool,  the  extremc^s  of  the  thermometer  being  66 J*  and  DO*.  A 
north-easterly  \Wnd  pn» vails  pretty  steadily  at  Salem  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  November  to  April.  For  the  first  two  months,  aAcr  it  aet« 
in,  it  is  rather  moist,  cool  and  agreeable,  but  it  becomes  more  and 
more  arid  a^  the  season  advancea,  blowing  from  the  mountains  which 
bound  Salem  on  the  north. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  S.  W.  wind  prevails ;  cooled  by 
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the  rains  of  tho  S.  W.  monsoon,  it  blows  pretty  fresli  in  June  and 
July,  and  more  moderately  in  the  two  following  months. 

In  October  the  wind  again  becomes  variable  till  the  setting  in  of 

the  K".  E.  monsoon. 


Salem. 

The  town  of  Salem  is  210  miles  from  Madras.  It  is  the  chief  sta- 
tion of  tlie  Collectorate  of  Salem,  situated  in  north  Latitude  11^  39\ 
and  east  Longitude,  78  **  12',  at  an  elevation  of  1,070  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  in  the  lowest  and  narrowest  part  of  a  valley, 
about  seven  miles  in  width,  formed  by  the  Shevaroy  hills  to  the  north- 
ward, and  a  smaller  and  imdistinguished  range  to  the  soathwaid. 
This  valley  is  prolonged  about  five  miles  from  Salem  in  an  easterly 
direction,  when  by  the  termination  of  the  smaller  hills,  the  country 
again  becomes  open.  Westward  the  country  is  also  generally  open, 
the  only  exceptions  being  occasional  small  insulated  hills. 

Salem  has  two  direct  lines  of  communication  with  the  Presidencv, 
one  by  Vaniambady  and  Vellore,  the  other  by  way  of  Oolundoorpett  in 
the  South  Arcot  district,  and  Chingleput.  The  first  of  these  roads  is 
an  excellent  one. 

In  addition  to  these  already  mentioned  there  is  a  road  to  Bangalore, 
vi^  Admancottah,  37  miles  from  Salem.  This  road  is  in  excellent  re* 
pair  throughout.  A  road  also  runs  from  Salem,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  Trichinopoly,  and  another  south-westward  to  the  western 
coast,  and  the  Xcilglierries,  which  is  in  very  good  repair  for  the  40 
miles  through  the  Salem  district. 

Besides  (he  Tiroomany  river  which  is  never  entirely  dry,  there  aie 
i2,400  wells,  and  «30  large  bowries,  in  and  around  Salem.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands, 
water  is  found  at  very  unequal  depths,  varying  from  six  to  thirty  feet 
from  the  surface.  With  few  exceptions,  the  water  of  these  wells  and 
reservoirs  is  more  or  less  brackish,  nevertheless  it  is  very  generally 
drunk  by  the  Natives  ;  the  river  water  being  chiefly  used  for  ablation 
and  culinary  purposes.  The  Natives  do  not  consider  its  being  brack- 
ish injurious  to  themselves,  though  they  think  it  prejudicial  to  strangers. 
It  so  liappon.s,  from  the  nature  of  the  localities  that  it  is  most  convc- 
iiicnt  for  strangers,  whether  Europeans  or  Natives,  to  use  the  liver 
water. 
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On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  rather  to  the  south  (»f  the 
town,  stands  the  old  mud  fort  of  Salem,  the  rampjirta  of  whieh  have 
bt^en  jwirtially  thrown  down,  and  tho  diteh  tilled  up.  The  houses  of 
the  few  KurojK'ans  resident  here,  are  at  some  distance  west  of  the  fort, 
whicli  is  diietly  inhabited  by  peons. 

The  jail  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  close  approxi- 
mation with  the  iovm  ;  its  site  is  low,  damp  and  eonfined  ;  tho  soil  is 
black  earth  resting  on  an  orgillaceo- calcareous  bast*.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  sc^uare  with  a  tiled  pc»nt  roof ;  tho  walls  are  thin, 
comjKwtMl  of  sun -burnt  bricks  and  mud,  pointinl  with  ehunam.  It 
contains  thirteen  apartments,  and  two  store  rooms  of  different  dimen- 
sions, and  the  building  is  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  318 
prisomrs. 

It  formerly  eonsisti»d  of  a  number  of  small  godowns.  It  is  allotted 
lor  prisoners  under  trial,  and  for  such  as  are  sentenced  to  two  years* 
ronfnu'meiit  and  under.  There  is  a  well  of  bnickish  water  in  the  centre 
of  the  yard. 

* 

A  c(»nunodious  and  well  ventilated  ha^pital  has  lately  been  built  by 
(iovcnuiH  nt.  The  military  hospital  is  but  a  mere  she<l ;  from  the 
litth'  sitkni'S"^  in  the  detachment  doing  duty  here,  it  however  answers 
the  purj)os<*  sufheiently  well.  The  civil  jail  within  the  fort  has  ge- 
lu  rally  very  few  tenants  ;  it  is  a  quadmngular  building  after  tho 
roinnion  iashinu  of  the  better  description  of  Native  houses. 

Th«'  i>opulation  of  Suh'm  and  of  the  suburbs  adjoining,  is  estimated 
at  *2'),Mi)  souls  ;  the  town  covers  an  an»a  <»f  2G.'>  acres. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Sulem  consist  of  tradesmen,  the  great  pro]x>r- 
tion  of  whom  an*  weavers  of  silk  ond  cotton,  and  agricultural 
hibirer** ;  the  weavtTs  are  considennl  more  healthy  than  those*  whose 
<M<Mipatioiis  t  x|)ose  them  to  the  auii  and  win<l. 

Tiie  |>«Mp|.»  ar«'  e\«*lusively  of  th<»  caste  namtnl  Vellalers,  who  ac- 
cording to  ihi'ir  own  traditions,  migrate*!  fn>m  Conjevenim  above  GOO 
year?*  ago. 

Cotton  cloths  being  manufacture*!  at  this  place,  u  very  small  pro- 
IMirtinii  of  the  inhabitants  are  without  cKithing  ;  they  aUo  alet*p  on 
c^'tton  curi)ets,  or  on  mats  spread  uu  the  ground. 

Tlie  dwellings  of  tho  ]KX3rc^st  class  are  the  common  thateheil  mud 
huts  of  the  count r}',  but  little  raised  tVom  the  ground  ;  the  houses  of 
the  Bviddlc  mul  better  clasact  arc  frequently  of  bricks,  and  even  wkcn 
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the  walls  arc  of  mud,  tlic  roofs  arc  generally  tiled,  and  the  floors 
somewhat  raised  from  the  ground. 

The  diet  of  the  mass  of  the  population  is  the  inferior  deacriptioiu 
of  grain,  such  as  raggi,  cholum,  &c. ;  and  it  is  eatimatod  that  from 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  people  cat  meat  daily  ;  other  classes,  as 
ryota,  seldom  obtain  animal  food,  except  on  holidays.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed that  the  protracted  use  of  any  particular  grain  is  injurious ;  <m 
the  contrary,  changes  of  diet  are  deprecated  by  the  Natives,  as  pre- 
judicial to  health. 

The  Yailaghcrry  hills  in  the  Salem  district,  about  five  miles  and  a 
half  from  Yaniembady  upon  the  high  road  to  Salem,  were  examin* 
cd  and  reported  upon  by  Captain  Best  of  the  Engineers.     They  are 
on  the  N.  E.  border  of  the  district,  and  separate  it  from  the  S.  W. 
part  of  South  Arcot.     There  are  several  villages  scattered  over  the 
hills,  such  as  Eotioor,  Poonganoor,  TJtnaoor,  and  Mungalum,  each 
consisting  of  a  few  small  huts,  composed  of  wattle  and  dab,  and  a  few 
stores.    About  600  acres  of  table  land  are  cultivated  at  an  elevation 
of  3,500  feet  and  upwards.     Wheat  sown  in  September  and  reaped 
in  April ;  miUct  sown  in  Jimc  and  reaped  in  September  ;  and  mus- 
tard and  raggi  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September,  are  the 
chief  crops.     There  is  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  if  the  water  sup- 
plies were  more  abundant,  the  stock  could  be  increased.     The  con- 
struction of  larger  tanks,  would  achieve  this  end.     Trees  abound  on 
the  hills,  the  banian,  jack  and  chumps,  being  remarkable  tor  great 
size  and  beauty.     Teak  is  likewise  grown. 

The  road  or  pathway  up  the  hills  is  small,  and  difficulties  have  at- 
tended its  improvement  owing  to  the  want  of  soil.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  engineering  skill  will  remove  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  ascent  and  descent,  (if  they  have  not  already  been  reme- 
died), and  it  is  desirable  that  such  should  be  attempted  because  the 
position,  soil,  and  elevation  of  the  range  are  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  wlio:it,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for  the  Madras,  Arcot,  and  Vellore 
markets. 

The  Yjiilap:lierry  hills  were  considered  healthy,  but  the  fact  is  vcrv 
doubtful,  (iwing  to  their  height,  isolation,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
junple  growing  upon  them.  Captain  Best  died  from  fever  contracted 
there.  Dolwccn  April  and  July  when  the  water  has  began  to  fail 
and  U)  mix  with  the  dead  leaves,  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  ill- 
ness.    The  thermometor  at  the  summit  of  the  hills  is  at  5  a,  u.  68^, 
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at  1  r.  M.  87*,  and  at  sunset  76*,  an  agreeable  fluctuation.  Thii 
range  is  lower  than  that  of  Madras  by  12,  15  and  18  degrees  at  sun- 
rise  and  sunset,  and  5  degrees  at  mid-day  when  imperfectly  shaded 
from  the  action  of  the  sun. 

S/itr<jroi/  nUU. — The  Shevaroy  hills  extend  from  five  miles  north 
of  Salem,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Mungamwaddy  Pass  on 
the  cast,  and  that  of  Tappoor  on  the  north  ;  the  area  of  the  upper 
pluteau  of  these  hills,  or  such  portion  of  them  as  are  within  the 
range  of  elevation,  adapted  for  coffee  cultivation,  extends  from  tho 
head  of  the  pass  above  tho  village  of  Guntoor,  on  tho  road  from 
Suleni,  (the  southern  frontier),  to  tho  village  of  Nagaloor  on  the  N. 
K.  distant  5  miles,  having  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  and 
giving  a  total  superficial  area  of  twenty  square  miles,  or  rj,800 
acres.  Of  this  extent,  there  are  coffee  and  drj'  grain  cultivation, 
(the  latter  by  the  hill  people),  in  the  villages  of  Yercaud,  Chen- 
caud,  Mandumbaddy,  Irlaucaud,  and  Killyior,  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  platform,  from  Irlaucaud  to  Chumadago  in  a  direct  line  N.  N. 
K.  distant  one  and  a  half  miles.  The  cultivable  lands  are  occupied  by 
the  ryots  locally  termed  Malyalis.*  Detached  coffee  estates  of  small 
extent  occur  at  the  Chumadago  village,  and  ext<?nd  to  tho  Balmadies, 
a  thriving  plantation,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Ouchter- 
lony.  Beyond  this  estate  no  further  lands  have  been  occupied  for  the 
growth  of  coffee.  Tlie  total  area  occupied  conjointly  by  the  hill  ryota 
and  planters  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  9,500  acres,  leaving 
available  land  3,'U)0  ocrcs,  (if  which  2,000  are  primeval  forest,  the  rc- 
muindtT  land  unfit  for  cultivation.  Tlie  forest  land  offers  peculiar 
atlvantages  to  intending  ])lanters  ;  in  the  first  place  from  the  value  of 
it.H  Mill  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  premier  place,  and  next  from  tho 
lu  w  lino  of  roail  from  Darampoorv*  pashing  direct  through  it :  the  vil- 
la;:e.H  of  Nagaloor,  Potuimud  and  Killyior  occupy  portions  of  this  land. 

The  relative  elevations  of  these  hills  above  sea  level  mav  be  stated 
a.s  follows  : — 

Yercaud 4.150  feet,  Ut.  11*  45'  N. 

Chencaud 4.100 

1)1  Mandumlttddy.  4,100 
3  ^  Irlaucaud 2,230 

» 

^    j  ('humadago. ..  .    4,3ti<3 
L  Nagaloor 3,870    ., 

•  iiiU  p«a{4c  Of  aacieat  iiitia>wtmti  of  th«  luUi* 
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A  small  estate  has  been  opened  between  the  upper  plateau  of  tke 
hills,  and  the  village  of  Guntoor  below  Yercaud  by  400  feet,  or  at  an 
elevation  above  sea  level  3,750  feet :  should  this  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  proprietor,  it  will  increase  the  area  of  ground  available 
and  adapted  for  coffee  culture,  as  the  slopes  of  the  Buttruas  ^^^ 
which  trend  out  into  the  valleys  of  the  Cauvery,  Salem,  and  Ahtoor, 
may  be  cultivated  on  the  same  level. 

The  soil  in  general  of  the  deforested  portion  of  the  Shevaroys  is 
disintegrated  granite.  There  are  portions,  howeyer,  which  differ 
widely  from  this  structure.  Several  detached  groups  of  low  ranged 
hills  above  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  are  composed  of  a  stiff, 
ferruginous  clay,  intermixed  with  nodules  of  laterite  and  boulders  of 
granite.  Other  hills  appear  as  one  solid  vitrified  mass  of  granite 
supporting  on  their  surfaces  large  masses  of  granite,  rounded  off  in 
their  edges,  evidently  from  attrition.  The  soil  in  tho  valleys  when 
undisturbed  by  the  ryot's  plough  or  planter's  mamotie,  is  a  rich  deposit 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter :  in  some  localities  to  a  considerable 
dei>th  in  the  valleys  and  ravines,  over  a  strata  of  sand  and  blue  clay, 
on  the  hill  sides  over  clay  (decomposed  granite.)  In  the  forest  still 
standing,  the  soil  is  equally  good.  The  growth  of  timber  forms  a 
good  criterion  ;  the  girth  of  trees,  the  closeness  of  the  imderwood  and 
ferns,  go  far  to  prove  the  richness  of  tho  soil  now  idle,  awaiting 
culture. 

The  attention  of  planters  on  the  Shevaroys  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined solely  to  the  growth  of  coffee.  The  tea  plant  was  introduced 
some  years  since  through  Dr.  Wallich,  and  may  be  seen  growing 
luxuriantly,  attaining  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  on  the  property  of 
that  enterprising  gentleman  G.  F.  Fischer,  Esq.  It  differs  vastly 
from  the  tea  shrub  seen  in  a  deserted  plantation  in  Penang ;  here  it 
strongly  resembles  the  English  poplar  in  appearance ;  the  flower  and 
berry  are,  however,  similar  to  that  in  Eastern  IslandSy  the  leaf  is  largo 
as  compared  to  tho  tea  of  commerce. 

A  few  trees  of  cinnamon  are  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Tlio  original  proprietor,  Mr.  Cockbum,  was  an  enthusiastic 
botjinist,  and  spared  no  expense  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  The  trees 
t:l>ovo  mcnlioned  were  of  his  introduction  ;  they  grow  most  luxuriantly 
but  have  never  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  trade  as  in  Ceylon. 
On  those  hills  coflec  is  the  staple  product,  and  before  which  all  other 
lc6s  valuable  trees  must  hide  their  insignificance.    Another  h 
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tion  of  Mr.  Cockburn's  is  the  Eyah  Pultih,  ( Vulgo  Cajaput),  a  trco 
peculiar  fo  the  Eastern  settlements  and  Java  ;  in  the  latter  place  a 
valuable  rae<Hcinal  oil  is  extracted  from  the  tree.  This  is  not  men- 
tioned as  leading  to  the  probability  of  a  plantation  being  ever  formed 
of  this  rare  tree  here,  but  to  show  what  an  accommodating  climate 
the  Shevaroys  must  possess,  when  the  trees  of  China,  Java,  and 
Ceylon,  are  found  to  loxuriate  side  by  side.  The  mangosteen  (cjuecn 
of  fruits)  and  dorian  are  about  being  tried,  but  success  is  doubtful; 
should  it  succeed  their  compatriot  trees  the  nutmeg  and  clove  may  be 
introduced. 

Of  ICnglish  fruit  trees,  a  largo  coarse  pear  gives  astonishing  yearly 
crops.  Several  species  of  apple,  damson,  apricots,  &c.  &c.,  oranges, 
citrons,  loquats,  &c.,  are  common.  Of  Knglish  vegetables  the  ordi- 
narj'  ones  can  be  produced,  but  they  require  attention  in  clearing 
them  from  a  destructive  grub :  imfortunately  then*  is  no  lime  on  the 
hills,  or  a  reme<Iy  would  bo  at  hand. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  thermometer  at 
^Madras,  (^otacamund,  and  the  Shevarovs,  (at  Yercaud). 
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MALABAR. 

A  PROMNCT.  on  the  western  coast  of  India  extending  from  10'  12' 
to  12  15'  north  Latitude  and  between  the  parallek  of  75"  10'  and 
7G*  b'S  east  Longitude.  It  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kerala,  the  limits  of  which  were  the  Kangarote  river  in  Canara  on  the 
nofith,  and  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south,  with  the  western  ghauts  as  iti 
boundary  on  the  east.  It  was  also  called  Malaya  or  Malayalam  fiom 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country.  This  latter  name  is  now  confined  to 
the  province  of  Malabar. 
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According  to  the  Kerala  Ulpati  (a  Ilindoo  histor})  the  Malabar 
coast  waa  divided  into  four  provinces.  The  most  northern,  commenc- 
ing at  Gokuru  in  North  Canara  and  extending  southward  to  Perum- 
bura  near  Maugalore,  was  called  Tulu-rajyam  or  the  Tulu  kingdom  : 
from  Pcrumbura  to  Pudupatnam  near  Nelishwaram  in  South  Canara 
the  country  was  called  Capa-rajyam  ;  thence  to  Canneti  near  Quilon 
was  the  Kerala- rajy am  and  thence  to  Cangakumari  or  Cape  Comorin 
the  3ilucbica-rajyam.  Of  these  four  provinces  only  one  is  found  in 
Ptolemy,  Cupa  or  Cuva,  which  he  gives  as  a  city,  not  as  a  province 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  Paralia  in  his  tables  may  be  a  wrong  reading 
for  Karulia  or  Kerala,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his  Aii  or  Airorum 
liogia  is  the  Aycotta  of  the  Malabar  coast  near  Cranganoro.  Accord- 
ing to  Arrian  and  Pliny,  Malabar  was  included  in  the  Panduva  king- 
dom, which  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

Hindoo  tradition  ascribes  its  creation  to  Parusa  Rama,  who  caused 
the  sea  to  retire  from  the  western  ghauts.  After  he  had  introduced 
the  Rrahmins  into  Malabar,  they  parcelled  out  the  country  into  64 
gramuins  or  districts  and  these  were  subsequently  separated  into  two 
portions,  3*2  north  and  32  south,  constituting  the  two  divisions  Tulu 
and  Kerala,  the  Kangarote  or  Chandagiri  river  being  the  boundary. 
Till*  traditions  of  the  country  would  point  to  its  having  been  under  the 
dnininion  of  a  binglo  ruler  till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centurj*, 
whin  it  became  divided  into  numerous  Hindoo  principali tit's.  WTien 
ill  171>2  the  province  of  Malabar  passed  under  British  nde,  it  had  been 
ftulfering  some  years  from  the  iron  rod  of  the  Sultans  of  Mysore.  Tip- 
l>o<>  coniiuittcd  the  greatest  excesses,  causing  many  of  the  Hindoo  in- 
liabitants  forcibly  U*  be  made  prostdytos  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
ruined  temples  and  dilapidated  idols  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  Malabar 
attest  to  the  present  day  the  zeal  of  the  iconoclasts. 

The  coast  runs  diagonally  south  and  north-west  and  forms  a  few 
headlands  and  small  bogs.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  j)rovince  of  Canara,  on  the  east  by  Coorg  and  Mysore,  on  the  south- 
cast  by  the  Neilgherries  and  Coimbatorr,  on  the  south  by  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Cochin  Rajah  and  on  the  west  by  the  seo. 

Malabar  is  divided  into  17  talooks  which  may  bo  enumerated  in 
their  geographical  order  as  follows  :  — Cawaye.  (^irkul,  Kotium,  Wy- 
naad,  Kurteuoad,  Kuriumbranaad,  Calicut,  Shemaad,  Kmaad,  Walloo- 
vanaad,  Ik.'tutuaad,  Nedinganaad,  Kootuaad,  Chowghaut,  Palghaut, 
Tcmalpoorum  and  Cochin  Anjengo  which  compriaet  a  amaU  circle  of 
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country  belongs  also  to  Malabar^  though  situated  within  the  limitBof 
the  Travancore  territories.  The  Cochin  talook  consists  of  only  the 
to^\^  with  a  small  circle  of  country  around.  Malabar  includes  alao  the 
small  town  of  Mahe  which  with  the  immediate  vicinity  belongs  to  the 
French. 

Each  talook  is  divided  into  from  20  to  30  or  more  amshoms  or  pi- 
rishes  ;  at  the  head  of  each  parish  is  an  adhikari  or  moonsiffy  with  a 
menon  or  revenue  accountant,  and  two  peons.  Each  amshom  o(nn- 
prises  from  two  to  eight  deshams  or  subdivisions,  to  each  of  which 
are  from  one  to  four  mukyastans  or  principal  inhabitants,  unpaid,  but 
hereditary  officials. 

The  principal  towns  are  situated  along  the  coast,  and  are  Cannanorp, 
Tcllichcrry,  Calicut,  Penang,  and  Cochin.     The  inhabitants  are  of 
various  castes,  though  the  mass  of  them  are  Moplas,  the  Muckwers  or 
fishermen's  huts  forming  large  suburbs.  In  these  towns  are  also  msny 
Guzeratce  Banians  and  a  few  Parsoes,  and  other  foreign  merchants, 
who  carry  on  a  largo  trade  in  various  products  of  the  country.  In  the 
interior  the  towns  are  few  in  number,  as  most  families  particularlv  of 
the  Hindoos  reside  in  separate  and  enclosed  gardens  in  the  vicinitv  of 
their  cultivation.  The  principal  inland  towns  are  Trckoor  and  Ifanan- 
toddy  in  the  north  and  Tiruvangady,  Kondotty,  Arriacode,  Malapuram 
Angadipuram,  Manaur,  Pudianagarum,  and  Palghaut  in  the  south  and 
south-east.     The  last  named  is  a  very  large  town  and  a  place  of  much 
trade  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  numerous  agraharums  or  villages  occupied 
by  Putters  who  trade  in  cloth  and  other  produce  brought  from  Salem, 
Coimbatorc  and  other  towns  to  the  eastward, 

Tlie  superficial  area  of  Malabar  is  6,2G2  square  milos,  of  which  about 
800  square  miles  have  been  estimated  to  be  under  rice  cultivation,  and 
200  square  miles  are  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and  enclosures  of 
cocoanut,  arccanut,  jack  and  other  productive  trees.  The  remainder 
consists  ill  part  of  dense  and  extensive  forests  and  mountain  ranges. 
Large  tracts  of  country  arc  cleared  and  cultivated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years,  with  various  grains  and  products  dependant  upon  the  monsoon 
rains. 

As  tlie  Native  name  of  the  province  denotes,  the  country  is  mostlj 
very  hilly.  Along  the  seaboard  and  for  a  few  milos  inland,  it  is  ge- 
nerally low  and  sandy,  though  well  planted  with  cocoanut  and  other 
fruit  trees.  The  tract  of  the  country  beyond  becomes  very  hilly  and 
rugged,  the  soil  behig  red  and  abounding-  with  latcrito  rock;  in 
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parts  particularly  south  of  tho  Beypoor  river,  the  aspect  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  very  remarkable,  tho  valleys  being  deep,  and  tho 
descents  into  them  precipitous,  while  the  high  land  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  bare  platoaus  of  laterito  rock  scantily  covered  with  gra* 
velly  soil.  Tho  valleys  contain  paddy  fields  with  generally  a  pro- 
ductive soil.  The  sides  of  tho  valleys  are  invariably  terraced  and 
consist  of  a  red  soil  well  adapted  for  gardens,  and  the  cultivation  of 
crops  of  several  kinds.  Beyond  this  peculiarly  rugged  tract,  tho 
country  to  tho  foot  of  tho  western  ghauts  is  still  very  undulated  and 
hilly,  but  less  rocky,  and  with  gentler  slopes.  There  are,  however,  nu- 
merous hills  of  considerable  height  both  isolated,  and  in  small  ranges 
of  some  few  miles  in  extent.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  consist  of 
paddy  fields,  while  the  slopes  and  sides  of  the  hill,  sometimes  to  their 
ver)'  summits,  are  formed  into  terraces  for  the  purpose  of  being  cul- 
tivated, at  intervals  of  some  years,  with  coarse  kinds  of  rice  and  other 
grains.  From  tho  abundance  of  rain,  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant, 
and  the  country  is  well  wooded.  Towards  the  ghauts  the  jungles  are 
extremely  dense.  The  range  of  tho  mountains  forming  the  ghauts 
runs  i)arallel  with  tho  sea,  hero  and  there  branching  westward.  Wy- 
naad  the  most  extensive  of  the  divisions  enumerated,  is  thus  formed, 
itH  heij^ht  bcin;j^  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 
I'rom  Calicut  the  Wynaad  branch  of  hills  recedes  eastward,  and  joins 
tho  higher  range  on  tho  western  face  of  the  Neilghcrry  and  Koon- 
dali  mountains.  At  this  juncture  is  formed  tho  extensive  valley  of 
Nellarabur,  whence  comes  a  large  proportion  of  tho  finest  teak  of 
Mulabar.  Here  also  rise  the  Beypoor,  and  other  streams  from  which 
the  larger  proportion  of  gold  of  good  quality  is  procured.  Tho  valley 
is  generally  flat,  though  almost  covered  with  dense  and  deadly  forests, 
the  t^o'il  is  dark  in  appearance  consisting  of  pulverised  granite  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  quartz.  Red  soil  and  laterite  rocks 
are  to  be  si^n  only  at  intervals,  and  in  small  patches.  In  Wynaad 
gold  is  procured  from  the  quartz  rocks. 

Along  the  coast  and  for  a  few  milc«  inland  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  is 
admirably  adapted  for  tho  growth  of  cocoanut,  arecanut,  and  jack 
tn^A,  the  pepper,  vine,  plantain,  vegetable,  and  farinaceous  roots.  In 
tlic  interior  the  soil  of  the  upland  is  red,  mixed  with  gravel  and  is 
IvK^  adapted  for  fruit  trees  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  consist  of 
paddy  iklil%  the  soil  being  dark  and  loamy,  though  varying  in  pro- 
ductiveness.    Though  the  rice  lands  in  favorable  situatioiu  yield  two 
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crops,  and  in  some  few,  a  third  crop  is  obtained,  the  quantity  is  infe- 
rior to  that  yielded  by  the  carefully  irrigated  lands  of  the  Canutic 
and  Eastern  provinces.  In  Malabar  the  crops  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception are  solely  dependant  upon  the  rains.  A  few  spots  only  pro- 
duce so  highly  as  twenty  fold,  and  in  general  the  crop  Taries  from 
five  to  twelve  fold. 

Tlie  rivers  are  numerous,  and  large  backwaters  also  extend  inland 
and  parallel  to  the  coast  for  many  miles.  The  principal  riven 
are  the  Baliapatam,  Calicut,  Beypoor,  Eadalhundy,  Penang,  and 
Cochin  rivers.  Tlie  bar  of  the  last  can  be  crossed  by  vessela  draw- 
ing 15  feet  of  water.  The  Beypoor  river  will  also  admit  resseb 
of  300  tons.  The  rivers  are  aU  navigable  for  Native  boats  daring 
the  rains  to  considerable  distances  inland,  during  the  dry  seasons  they 
are  more  or  less  exhausted.  The  backwaters  and  rivers  have  been 
connected  by  canals,  so  that,  except  during  the  diy  seasons,  boats 
may  pass  uninterruptedly  from  Buddagherry  to  Cochin,  a  distanfft  of 
120  miles,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  tra£Sc  by  sea  is 
entirely  closed  during  several  months  by  the  monsoon.  There  are 
few  lakes  or  tanks  in  Malabar,  except  in  the  Palghaut  and  Tamala- 
purani  talooks,  and  oven  there  they  are  very  inconsiderable  in  extent. 

The  principal  roads  in  Malabar  are,  Ist,  the  coast  road  numing 
north  and  south  parallel  to  the  coast ;  2d,  from  Cannanore  through 
WjTiaad  to  Mysore  by  either  the  Perambady  or  the  Periah  ghaut. 
The  former  ghaut  has  been  recently  opened  and  is  a  vexy  excellent 
road  easily  practicable  for  carts ;  3d,  the  continuation  of  the  great 
eastern  trunk  road  from  the  borders  of  the  Coimbatore  province  through 
Palghaut  to  Ponany.  At  Tritalla  there  is  a  branch  fronoL  this  line  to 
Calicut.  There  are  numerous  other  inland  roads,  as  from  Calient  by 
the  Tumbcrcherry  pass  into  Wynaad ;  from  Calicut  to  the  Neilgher- 
rics  by  NcUambur  and  the  Carcoor  pass,  or  by  Tandur  and  the  Sispara 
ghaut ;  and  from  Calicut  by  Malapuram  or  Munjerry  to  Paolghaut. 
The  nature  of  tlic  countrj'  prevents  some  of  these  latter  roads  from 
ever  becoming  practicable  for  bandies  though  others  are  being  made 
so.  Almost  all  the  roads  in  Malabar  are  shaded  throughout  by  fine 
avenues  of  trees,  and  along  the  principal  lines,  there  are  numerous 
oxeoUcnt  bungalows  and  musaphakhanas  for  the  acconunodation  of 
tnivellors. 

The  implements  of  liusbandry  are  similar  to  those  employed  inx>tlier 
parts  of  India  and  equally  made.    Very  few  rice  lands  are  auppUed 
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with  artificial  irrigation.  Fresh  boughs  of  trees  are  spread  over  tho 
wet  paddy  fields,  and  after  a  few  days  delay  ploughed  into  the  ground. 
This  is  about  tho  only  manuring  that  rico  fields  generally  receive. 
Much  labor  and  attention  is  however  bestowed  upon  fruit  trees,  pepper, 
^-ines,  &c.  which  must  be  carefully  dug  about  and  manured. 

There  are  no  less  than  58  kinds  of  rice  grown  in  Malabar  which  are 
distinguished  by  tho  Natives  for  their  difi*ercnt  qualities,  tho  periods 
required  for  their  growth,  and  the  seasons  for  sowing  and  harvesting 
thcni  being  somewhat  varied.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  three  crops,  call- 
ed the  Kanni,  Makarnmi  and  tho  Poonjah  crops.  The  two  former  aro 
so  called  from  the  Native  months  in  which  they  are  generally  harvested. 
The  first  is  harvested  in  August  and  September,  and  the  second  in 
DeoemlRT  and  January  ;  the  young  rice  plants  having  in  each  instance 
been  transplanted  into  the  poddy  fields  from  four  to  five  months  pre* 
viously,  in  the  former,  at  the  commencement,  and  in  the  latter  towards 
the  close  of  the  monsoon  rains.  The  Poonjah*  crop  is  generally  culti- 
vated with  tho  help  of  small  reservoirs  and  streams  of  water  ;  not  un- 
fre<)uently  it  is  raised  in  spots  too  copiously  inundated  during  the  rains 
to  admit  of  cultivation.  The  crop  in  laid  down  in  December  and  Januxuy 
and  rcaiKtl  in  May.  There  are,  however,  sixt4)en  sorts  of  rice  which 
re<iuire  from  seven  to  ten  months  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

On  the  uplands,  coarse  kinds  of  rice  called  the  Modum  and  Ponum 
cropA,  an^  produced  during  the  rains,  they  are  sown  on  lands  that  have 
lain  fallow  fur  three  or  four  years,  or  on  tracts  of  jungle  and  hill  land 
frislily  cleared.  Tlie  modum  crop,  is  usually  succeeded  by  the  gin- 
gc'ly  oil-»<Hxl  crop,  which  is  sown  in  August  or  Heptembcr,  and  gathered 
in  Diveinber  or  Jonuar}*.  Gram,  raggi  and  other  such  dry  grain 
cro|>4  are  rained  on  the  same  lands,  the  periods  required  by  each  being 
various,  but  all  are  dependant  upon  the  rains  only. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  of  Malabar  are  of  a  very  inferior  description* 
For  agricultural  purposes  buiEUoes  and  bullocks  imported  from  tho 
eastern  countries  are  greatly  used.  The  cattle  of  tho  count r}*  are  di- 
minutive in  size,  and  have  not  the  bump  common  to  Indian  cattle; 
they  aro  however  very  active  and  wild.  All  good  descriptions  of 
8he<*p  aro  imported  from  Coimbatore  and  Mysore. 

The  year  may  bo  divided  into  throe  seasons.  The  hot  season  is  from 
February  to  May,  during  which  the  thermometer  ranges  from  80*  to 

*  In  thr  iit<tri< !«  mi  thr  rmtitrrn  r<mM,  th«  trrm  r«*«mj«h  timfkt  the  dij  ur  uairrvrstrd 
UfuU  ukd  rrtv|M,  m  dbtmiriitfthrd  fr*ai  tJbc  irngvtcd  ,  ta  MalMV  tt  u  Mca  M  thot9  to  4»- 
iignAto  ■  pftrticuUr  tp«dct  u(  two  cf«*pt. 
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95^  iu  the  bouse.  In  April  the  heat  is  somewhat  abated  by  ahowen 
which  gcuerally  full  in  that  month.  In  June  the  reg^alar  monsooa 
commences,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  September.  Rain  hS» 
with  scai'ccly  any  intermission  for  several  days,  and  is  then  followed 
by  a  few  days  of  fair  weather  ;  the  direction  of  the  wind  being  £rom 
the  west  and  south-west.  Considerable  quantities  of  rain  fall  in  Oc- 
tober and  part  of  November,  but  generally  in  heavy  showers  accom- 
panied with  much  thunder  and  lightning.  The  rainy  season  may  thus 
bo  said  to  continue,  till  the  land  winds  from  the  east  set  in,  which 
they  usually  do  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  cold  season  con* 
tinucs  till  February ;  a  cold  wind  from  the  east  blowing^  during  the 
night,  and  changing  a  little  before  noon  to  a  strong^  sea-breeze.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  may  be  stated  as  120  inches  in  the  year.  Dnxisg 
the  rainy  season  the  thermometer  varies  very  slightly,  and  when  kept 
in  a  cool  situation,  averages  from  70°  to  80°.  During^  the  prevalence 
of  the  land  wind  in  December  and  January,  it  is  sometimes  as  low  is 
05°  in  tlio  morning.  Heavy  fogs  frequently  occur  in  the  interior, 
and  the  ghauts  are  enveloped  by  them  from  May  till  nearly  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  population  of  Malabar  is  progressively  increasing^.  In  1802, 
(the  first  year  in  which  a  census  appears  to  have  been  taken  after  the 
province  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Goremment,}  it 
amounted  to  465,594.  In  1808  it  had  increased  to  707,566.  In  1823 
to  027,705.  In  1827  to  1,003,463.  In  1830  to  1,109,929.  In  1836 
to  1,140,910,  and  in  1851  to  1,514,909.* 

The  population  is  divided  into  nimierous  castes.    The  two  principal 
classes  are  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.     But  the  Nazaranies,  a  sect  of 
Christians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  also  a  considerable  bodr. 
Among  the  Hindoos  the  Brahmins  are  re2)resented  by  the  Namburidriec^ 
Putters,  and  Embrantries.     The  first  named  are  the  peculiar  Brah- 
mins of  Malabar.     Their  name  is  derived  from  Na-buthiri. 

They  are  thus  called  because  they  aro  supposed  to  have  left  their 
own  country,  and  been  placed  in  ilalabar  by  Parusa  Rama.  They 
owe  their  name  chiefly  to  their  having  materially  deviated  from  some 
general  Brahminieal  customs.  They  considered  themselves  superior 
to  Putters,  and  indeed  to  other  Brahmins  also.  The  elder  member 
of  the  family  it  is  generally  thought  should  alone  many,  but  the 

*  It  mu.-^l  Ix'  stat<<I  liowoviT  that  the  apparent  increase  hero  shown  ia  not faj aay  > 
all  ivai ;  :is  the  early  tcU4iMc«  wcrc  tftkcn  >\'iUi  Tcry  litUc  carr,  and  were  c«iUiBl|' 
t'l cully  bck  w  Uic  Irutli. 
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younger  brothers  are  not  forbidden  to  do  so,  though  it  Involves  the 
necessity  of  their  living  separately  and  this  has  led  to  its  being  usual 
for  them  to  form  connexions  with  women  of  the  Nair  caste,  who  con- 
sider it  a  great  honor  to  receive  their  embraces.  A  younger  brother 
may  also  marry  on  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother.  The  Numbudries 
are  in  all  cases  pennittiHl  to  marry  as  many  as  seven  wives,  though 
the  first  wifo  is  considered  the  superior.  Many  of  them  accordingly 
marry  two  and  some  three  wives — their  wives,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
disagree,  live  together  in  the  same  house.  Tlio  females  never  appear 
in  public,  and  do  not  show  themselves  to  men  of  low  castes.  Neither 
of  the  sexes  is  restricted  as  to  the  ago  within  which  marriage  is  allow- 
ed, as  is  usual  among  Brahmins  generally.  But  the  marriage  of  a 
female  after  the  age  of  puberty,  involves  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able dowry  to  the  husband.  Instances  of  unchustity  occur  in  both  un- 
married and  married  females  of  this  caste,  and  arc  no  doubt  due  iu 
part  to  the  custom  tending  to  check  marriages  of  the  junior  male 
members  ;  the  unfortunate  women  on  discovery  are  ejected  from  caste, 
when  they  are  taken  by  any  of  the  lower  castes,  who  receive  them  as 
concubines.  In  appearance  and  dress  the  Numbudries  resemble  tho 
Nairs  and  other  Hindoos  of  Malabar.  Many  of  them  are  however  of  a 
very  fair  complexion.  Tho  top  knot  or  kudama  is  worn  by  all  Hin- 
doos of  Malabar,  from  the  Numbudrj'  down  to  the  Tier,  on  the  top  of 
the  head  somewhat  forwards,  instead  of  hanging  down  from  the  back 
of  the  head,  as  is  usiuil  among  Hindoos  of  the  east  coimtries.  Tlie  face 
is  also  entirely  shaven,  not  even  the  mountaehe  being  allowed. 

The  suecossion  to  property  among  Numbudries  is  in  the  direct  lino 
through  sons.  In  Pagnur  in  Cawaye  there  arc  a  few  families  among 
whom  succession  is  said  to  bo  through  the  female  line  to  nephews. 
The  practice  among  them  having  been  especially  commanded  to  them 
bv  Parusa  Rama. 

The  Putter*  ui  comiption  of  Bhettan  "  excellent'*  a  term  of  respect) 
arr  foreijnicrs,  who  have  settled  in  Malabar.  Thev  wear  the  kudanm 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  in  customs,  dress,  &c.,  resemble  the  Brah- 
mins of  tho  east  countr}-.  The  only  exception  are  the  Clioia  Putters, 
who  wear  the  kudama  in  the  Malabar  manner,  having,  it  is  said,  been 
comiJclled  to  do  so  to  prevent  their  retuniing  again  to  their  country, 
whither  they  hod  fled  after  having  been  forcibly  brought  to  Malabar. 
Tlie  Putters  are  found  near  towns  and  particularly  in  Palghaut.  Tliejr 
tp^dc  Tamil  or  Telugoo,  though  thejr  generally  imderstand  Malayalum. 
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The  Embrantries  arc  also  foreigners,  though  maay  are  ■ettled  now 
in  the  north,  the  Gherical  Baja,  it  is  said  having  introduced  them  into 
the  countr}''  some  six  centuries  ago.  Such  as  have  become  naturaUnd 
in  Malabar  have  adopted  the  customs,  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
Kumbudrics.  They  were  originally  from  the  Tulo  country,  (in  Canin, 
many  arc  found  in  the  south,  chiefly  engaged  as  officiating  prieito  in 
temples.  They  do  not  settle  there  pennanently,  but  return  afler  a  few 
years.  Canarcsc  Brahmins  also  are  found  in  Malabar  ainxilarly  oocupitd. 

The  Eliadas  and  Mussids  hold  the  next  place  among  the  Hindoia 
They  wear  the  poo-nool  or  sacred  string  and  will  be  generally  called 
an  inferior  class  of  Brahmins,  some  of  them  even  officiate  as  jniesti. 
In  the  customs  of  marriage  and  tho  succession  to  property,  they  re- 
semble the  Xumbudries,  but  intermarriages  are  not  permitted^  nor  cm 
a  Numbudry  partake  of  food  with  them.  In  distributions  of  gifts  to 
Brahmins  also,  they  are  never  included.  They  might  be  sapposod  tu 
bo  of  the  Kshatriga  caste,  but  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  bnr 
arms.  In  that  caste  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Nambitadaries  who  are 
met  with  towards  Cochin.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  is  of  this  caste.  The 
Nambies  and  Xambadies  form  a  small  class  and  wear  the  sacred  sfriDg. 
They  are  reckoned  an  inferior  class  of  Brahmins,  but  their  daim  to 
this  seems  doubtful,  and  is  not  always  allowed,  generally  the  Kahatri- 
ga  and  Vaisya  castes  will  be  considered  as  without  representatiTei 
among  the  Hindoos  of  Malabar. 

The  next  division  is  that  of  the  Subia  (Nairs)  caste,  to  whom  the 
general  name  of  Nairs  is  applied,  but  this  includes  numerous  classes 
some  of  whom  reckon  themselves  superior  to  Nairs  properiy  so  called. 
Such  arc  the  castes  termed  the  Samanthaa,  and  known  by  various 
names,  as  Nambishans  (a  few  families  among  whom  claim  a  superiority 
and  wear  the  string.)  Wurriars,  Pisarodies,  Nedungadies,  £radies  and 
Yelodies.     Though  their  domestic  institutions  and  laws  of  socosflsigii 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Nairs,  they  cannot  partake  of  food 
or  water   touched   by  Nairs,  nor   ore   the  females  permitted  inter- 
course with  men  of  that  class,  some  of  tlio  above  classes  haye  also  the 
privilege  of  assisting  in  certain  ccrcmunies  in  temples^  the  names  of 
others  are  of  local  import  only.     To  these  classes  belong  the  various 
lliijas  ill  Malabar  as  the  Zaraorin  (correctly  Tamudri  or  ikunudrit  pro- 
bably signifying  **  Sea  King")  Chcrilcol  and  Yaluvanaad  lUyaa^  in- 
ferior chieftains  styled  Tirumalpads,  &c.,  are  also  of  this  origin. 

Again  the  3*^airs  themselves  aro  subdivided  into 
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probably  some  twenty  such  divisions  might  be  reckoned  up.  The  most 
numerous  are  Nairs,  (strictly  so  called)  Puuikers,  Nambeirs,  Kurapua 
and  Menons.  Even  some  of  these  names  have  subdivisions  of  their 
own.  There  in  considered  to  bo  a  material  difTereneo  between  these 
closse:!.  Some  of  them  may  partake  of  food  together,  but  in  no  ease 
is  a  man  of  inferior  class  permitti*<l  to  have  intercourse  with  a  female 
of  a  sui)erior  one.  The  peculiar  name  of  u  man's  class  is  always  afiix- 
ed  to  his  name  as  Chanchu  Velodi,  Chatu  I^aniker  Rama  Nair,  &c. 

Among  all  these  various  classes  of  Sudras  marriage  is  unknown. 
The  women  are  permitted  to  form  connexions  according  to  their  own 
choice  and  pleasure  for  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  with  men  of  their 
own  or  other  higher  castes.  It  is  however  incorrect  to  suppose  that 
they  are  ix^rmittcd  a  plurality  of  husbands  at  the  some  time.  A 
woman  may  have  but  one  Bhartava  or  husband,  though  »\w  is  certain- 
ly at  |KTfect  liberty  t4)  dismiss  him  and  rtveive  another,  hy  some  it 
has  tiM)  been  incorrectlv  stated,  that  the  brothers  of  the  Hhartava  are 
also  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  himself.  Though  re])eate<l 
chan^  of  the  lUiartava  is  permitted,  it  is  regarded  os  a  disgrace  to 
the  woman*  and  as  indicative  of  a  licentious  disposition,  that  this 
should  o<N-ur  fn^juently  and  without  sufficient  reasons.  Instances  are 
by  no  inoanA  unfrequent  of  a  fidelity  through  life  worthy  of  the  most 
pt^rtWt  institutions.  It  must  hWever  be  admitted  that  all  the  practices 
among  Xair?*  regarding  women  are  sufficiently  revolting,  and  with 
their  cu«tomj!  and  their  costume  alike  opposed  to  every  idco  of  modesty, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  exi>ect  from  this  caste  of  females  aught  but 
virtue  of  u  ftH-ble  growth. 

Ari  u  rult*  th«*  women  constantly  reside  in  the  family  house,  though 
then*  an*  frtH|u«nt  instances  of  tho  Bimrka  or  wife  living  penoanently 
in  th**  hou*<*  of  her  Bhartava.  The  mule  memlK'rs  of  the  family  also 
live  in  th«-  family  houno,  visiting  the  houses  of  their  wives  at  pleasure. 

CoUMMjutiit  ujHMi  thesis  customs  u  man's  binter's  S4»n  as  liis  nearest 
known  relative  Is  his  heir,  llie  succession  to  pn»iK*rty  is  thus  cntinly 
through  the  female  line,  and  where  then*  have  been  several  sisters, 
and  the  family  is  an  undivided  one,  complicated  questions  may  arise. 
The  .•Hiiior  female  member  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  family  and 
often  influences  family  afiuim,  but  the  management  is  generally  in 
the  hands  of  the  men,  and  the  senior  menibiT  transacts  all  business. 
In  cases  of  incapacity  or  profligacy  on  his  (lurt,  the  family  will  ds* 
tqLts  thiso  duties  upon  a  junior  member.    Tho  assent  of  the  tualy, 
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or  at  least  of  the  next  senior  member,  is  requisite  to  give  Talidity  to 
certain  deeds.  Distinction  is  also  had  between  family  and  self-acquir- 
ed property,  and  a  member  of  a  family  is  at  liberty  during  his  life  to 
alienate  property  of  the  latter  description,  or  to  give  it  away,  (as  is 
sometimes  done)  to  his  own  children.  The  order  of  the  male  members 
of  a  family  is  dependant  upon  that  of  their  birth,  and  the  son 
of  a  younger  sister  is  thus  the  Kamavan  or  superior  in  the  family 
to  his  cousins,  the  children  of  his  mother's  elder  sister,  whose  births 
are  subsequent  to  his  own.  Every  junior  is  called  his  Anandravan. 
A  man's  sister's  son  and  a  woman's  own  son  as  their  respective  nearest 
blood  relatives  perform  (if  their  age  permits)  the  funeral  ceremonies 
on  their  decease,  and  observe  the  diksha,  or  the  ceremony  of  remain- 
ing for  one  year  without  shaving  or  cutting  the  hair  in  token  of 
mourning. 

Similar  principles  govern  the  succession  among  the  various  Rajas 
of  Malabar.  There  arc  generally  five  (though  sometimes  fewer)  sta- 
nums  or  **  dignities,"  the  juniors  succeeding  in  regular  order  to  a 
higher  stanum,  the  new  Raja  being  elected  to  the  lowest  stanum. 
There  are  two  or  more  palaces  where  the  ladies  of  the  family  reside, 
and  it  is  in  right  of  his  seniority  that  the  successor  to  the  vacant  Ba- 
jaship  is  elected.  Originally  no  doubt,  all  the  females  resided  in  one 
palace,  but  convenience  and  other  causes  have  led  to  other  palaces  being 
^  established.  These  ladies  have  the  same  liberty  as  other  Nair  females 
in  the  selection  and  retention  of  their  consorts,  but  in  practice  they 
are  generally  Numbudries  or  other  men  of  high  caste.  To  each  palace 
of  the  Tamburaties  or  ladies,  and  to  every  stanum  or  post  of  Raja 
arc  attached  separate  property  and  estates,  and  distinction  is  strictly 
observed  between  the  private  and  stanum  property  of  a  Raja.  Many 
Rajas  receive  pensions  from  Government,  but  payment  is  in  almost 
all  instances  made  to  the  senior  Raja,  and  the  distribution  to  his  ju- 
niors left  to  his  discretion. 

There  are  also  among  the  Nuii^s,  chieftainships  and  family  dignities, 
the  succession  to  which  is  guided  by  the  same  principles. 

The  principal  Rajas  of  Malabar  are  the  Zamorin,  the  Cherical,  and 
the  Valuvanaad  Rajas.  Neither  they  nor  their  respective  junior 
Rajas  possess  any  authority,  though  the  influence  they  derive  from 
their  property  and  rank  is  considerable. 

The  Nttirs  constitute  the  principal  body  of  the  Hindoos  in  Malabar, 
and  possess  and  cultivate  the  larger  portion  of  the  land.    They  never 
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reside  in  any  town  or  bazaar,  nor  is  it  allowed  to  them  to  partake  o£ 
food  in  such  places.  The  females  also  avoid  as  far  as  possible  such 
public  places.  To  appear  in  any  regidar  public  office  or  Court  is  also 
regarded  as  a  great  disgrace  by  the  women,  though  if  the  Court  be 
adjourned  to  the  porch  of  some  temple  or  Nair's  house  the  objection 
is  removed. 

The  houses  of  Nairs  and  Ilindoos  of  caste  are  always  erected  in 
separate  gardens,  many  of  them  surrounded  by  a  high  bank  or  wall. 
Tliey  are  generally  substantial  and  good,  but  even  the  residences  of 
Rajtis  display  no  attempt  at  ornament,  but  are  plain  and  impretend- 
ing  buildings.  In  personal  appearance  the  Nairs  are  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion for  Asiatics,  light  brown  being  the  prevailing  color.  Tho 
form  of  the  head  is  oval,  and  the  features  generally  very  regular  and 
of  the  Grecian  type.  They  are,  however,  usually  slight  limbed,  and  de- 
ficient in  muscular  development.  The  women  are  usually  below  tho 
medium  stature,  and  their  features  are  more  to  be  praised  than  their 
figures,  which  are  generally  wanting  in  grace  from  the  squareness  of 
their  shoulders.  In  their  personal  habits  the  Nairs  are  very  clean, 
being  in  the  habit  of  constantly  bathing  and  changing  their  dress. 
The  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  singular  fashion  drawn  up  in  a  largo 
knot  on  one  side  or  on  tho  top  of  the  head.  Their  most  remarkablo 
ornament  is  a  large  circular  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  plated  with 
gold,  of  about  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  which  is  worn  in  tho 
lobe  of  the  ear.  When  removed,  the  pendant  and  divided  lobe  ia 
more  singular  than  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  dress  of  the  Ilindoos  of 
^lalabar  is  extremely  scanty.  The  women  clothe  themselves  in  a 
hinglo  cloth,  often  of  slight  texture,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Abroad  they  wear  over  the  shoulders  or  cover  their 
bo«K>m4  with  another  similar  cloth,  but  in  the  house  they  generally 
put  this  aside.  They  deem  it  no  shame  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  men, 
tho  whole  of  their  persons  as  low  as  the  naval.  The  poor  women, 
particularly  of  castes  inferior  to  the  Sudras,  appear  publicly  with 
only  a  scanty  wuistcloth,  though  happily  tho  texture  is  sufficiently 
coarse.  The  men  wear  a  white  cloth  in  like  fashion  simply  wrapped 
round  the  person,  it«  length  and  fineness  varying  with  the  wealth  and 
caste  of  the  wearers.  Another  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  shoulden, 
and  in  cold  weather  a  short  jacket  is  ako  worn.  Among  Nairs  few 
but  officials  ever  wear  au  ongarika  or  a  turban,  the  latter  is  of  a  rather 
peculiar  thapc. 
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The  character  of  the  Nairs  is  not  wanting  in  the  worst  vices  of 
Hindoos,  though  possibly  they  possess  less  servility  and  more  indepen- 
dence than  are  usually  met  with ;  but  they  are  essentially  avaricioiiSy 
mean,  crafty,  and  false.  They  are  generally  possessed  of  rnuoh  intel- 
ligence and  quickness,  but  their  manners  would  strike  the  stranger 
as  unplcasing  and  boorish.  Not  being  forbidden  by  their  oaste  cus- 
toms to  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors,  many  of  the  Nairs  are  habi- 
tual dnmkards. 

There  are  festivals  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos  of  Malabar,  who  keep 
them  without  much  ostentation  or  expense.  They  seldom  regard  the 
festivals  most  esteemed  in  the  eastern  countries  ;  and  are  never  g:uilty 
of  wasting  in  a  few  nights  upon  dancing  girls  and  fireworks,  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  years. 

Moplaa, — ^The  Moplas,  or  rather  Mapillas,  to  follow  strictly  the  or- 
thography of  the  Native  word,  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
some  Arabs  who  were  stranded  on  the  coast  some  centuries  back,  and 
formed  connexions  with  women  of  the  country,  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent race  has  sprung.  Such  is  the  generally  received  opinion  among 
Europeans,  the  Native  tradition  is  more  precise. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed,  though  generally  interpreted 
as  "  Mother  son,"  and  derived  from  either  "  Ma,"  (Hindoostani),  or 
amma,  (Tamil  and  Malayalum),  "  Mother"  and  Pilla,  (Tamil),  "  Son" 
or  rather  ''  Child."  This  is  not  satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  rules  of 
Etymology  are  concerned,  and  there  appears  besides  no  reason  for 
such  a  designation  being  applied  to  Moplas. 

The  word  also  means  a  bridegroom  or  son-in-law,  or  rather  is  the 
title  of  respect  applied  to  the  bridegroom  on  the  day  of  the  marriage. 
Tlie  Syrian  christians  are  also  called  Mapillas,  and  it  is  becoming  to 
address  them  with  this  title.  They  are  distinguished  by  either  the 
general  affix  of  Nazarani,  or  some  other  affix  denoting  one  of  their 
various  sects.  The  Mussulmans  are  called  ''  Jouikan  Mapilles,"  or 
often  briefly  ''  Jouikan."  The  Syrian  christians  were  in  former  times 
a  powerful  and  respected  community,  and  the  title  may  (as  they^  assert) 
have  belonged  to  them  originally,  the  Arabic  settlers  borrowing  it 
from  them.  The  word  Jouikan  is  probably  the  same  as  Chooikan  or 
Jouikan,  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Mussulmans  speaking  Tamil,  and  settled 
about  Monapad  in  the  Tanjore  district.  They  are  said  to  wear  the 
cloth  and  the  topee  or  cap  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moplas  of  Malabar. 

The  Native  tradition  is  that  thirteen  Arabs  landed  in  tlie  Malaya* 
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lum  year  19  (oorrespondiDg  to  A.  D.  843-4)  at  Chaligat,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Beypoor  river.  To  the  present  day 
in  a  formal  deed,  especially  by  a  Hindoo  to  a  Mopla,  it  is  usual  to  de- 
signate him  (whatever  may  be  his  real  place  of  residence)  as  such  an 
one  of  Chaligat,  Tiruvangady,  &c.  Tiruvangady  is  a  Mopla  town  ten 
miles  distant ;  sometimes  Parprangady  a  Mopla  town  still  nearer  is 
mentioned.  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  Malabar  at  the  instigation 
of  Chcram  Perumal,  a  Hindoo  Raja  of  Malabar,  who  had  gone  to 
Arabia  and  became  a  Mussulman  ;  they  were  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  Zamorin,  who  assigned  them  the  above  place  for  their  abode, 
and  gave  up  to  them  the  families  of  the  former  residents  not  excepting 
even  Brahmins.  Others  relate  that  on  their  representing  to  the  Za- 
morin  their  want  of  wives,  they  were  directed  to  seize  on  the  first 
women  they  met,  and  thus  supplied  themselves.  Immemorial  custom 
still  assigns  to  the  Moplas  a  certain  share  in  the  ceremonies  at  the 
installation  of  the  Zamorin. 

The  Moplas  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunnee  branch,  but  of  the 
sect  of  the  Shafeites,  and  so  far  distinct  from  the  other  Mussulmans  of 
Madras,  who  are  called  Patanies  in  Malabar.  These  latter  are  of  the 
sect  of  Ilanafa.  The  difference  between  the  sects  is  not  material,  con- 
sisting more  in  the  forms  of  prayer  employed  and  outward  ceremonies, 
rather  than  in  doctrine.  In  Malabar  the  Patanies  are  a  very  small 
body,  but  where  they  are  collected  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  always 
have  a  separate  mosque  for  their  own  use,  which  the  Moplas  do  not 
frequent.  Buchanan  considers  the  Moplas  identical  with  the  Lubbays 
of  Madras,  and  they  so  far  resemble  them  in  being  of  the  same  sect 
Shafeites.  In  the  Palghaut  talook  are  found  the  Rawtaus,  who  are 
the  same  as  the  Lubbays.  As  the  sect  of  Sh&  fee*  prevails  chiefly  in 
Arabia,  it  is  probable  that  both  people  have  sprung  from  emigrants 
from  Arabia  settling  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  ultimately  adopting  the  languages  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  Patanies  being  the  descendants  of 
the  invaders  of  India  from  Persia  and  the  north,  where  the  Hanafaites 
are  most  numerous. 

The  Moplas  are  generally  strict  in  the  obeervanoe  of  the  forms  of 

their  religion,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  extremely  ignorant  of  ite 

principles  and  doctrines.     Their  belief  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  h 

perfect  instructions  of  their  priesU,  from  traditions  and  tongt  in 

of  the  heroea  of  Islam.    They  obeervo  with  great  exaetnen  tlie  fitft 

a  a 
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of  the  Ramzan  or  Nauba,  as  it  is  called  by  them,  but  they  do  not 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Mohorom.  Feasts  are  occaaionally  held 
in  memory  of  local  chiefs  or  events  of  local  interest.  On  religioiis 
points  they  are  extremely  bigoted  and  sensitive,  and  many  of  them 
have  inherited  a  thoroughly  Arabian  contempt  for,  and  antipathy  to, 
infidels.  Their  hereditary  contests  with,  and  jealousy  of,  the  Nairs, 
have  led  them  especially  to  direct  their  religious  hatred  against  them. 
This  jealousy  excited  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  truculent  fiuiaticism, 
which  has  of  late  years  sprung  up,  has  led  to  several  outragee,  in 
which  parties  of  Moplas  have  thrown  away  their  lives  under  the  per- 
suasion that  they  become  Shahids  or  Martyrs,  by  dying  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  in  contest  with  Kafirs  or  Infidels.  They  r^aid  with 
peculiar  reverence  their  local  priests,  whom  they  style  Tangals  (in  the 
north  of  Malabar,  this  title  is  also  applied  to  Brahmins  of  a  oertain 
sect.)  In  some  instances  this  respect  has  bordered  on  idolatry.  The 
Tangal  has  been  supposed  to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Deity. 
His  words  have  been  regarded  as  prophetic,  and  the  oath  **  by  his 
foot"  becomes  an  ordinary  form  of  adjuration. 

The  Mopla  mosques  are  very  peculiar  in  form :  they  often  consist  of 
several  stories,  one  or  more  of  the  upper  stories  being  usually  built  of 
timber,  the  sides  sloping  inwards  at  the  bottom.  The  roof  is  always 
pent  and  tiled ;  there  is  a  gable  end  at  one  extremity,  the  timber  <m 
this  end  being  often  elaborately  carved.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
large  towns,  the  mosques  are  generally  erected  at  a  very  slight  expense 
and  are  by  no  means  imposing  in  appearance. 

In  their  social  customs  and  laws  of  property  the  Moplas  profess  to 
be  guided  by  the  rules  of  their  faith.  Marriage  among  them  is  however 
only  in  the  Nikah  form  ;  Sh&di,  the  form  of  marriage  in  use  among 
Patans  is  not  known  among  Moplas.  Divorces  are  consequently  fre- 
quent, particularly  among  the  lower  classes.  Comparatively  few  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission  of  the  prophet  to  retain  more  than  one 
wife. 

Property  is  inherited  and  divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual  Ma- 
homcdan  rules.  Among  the  Moplas  in  the  north,  the  succession  to 
property  is  through  the  female  line,  as  among  the  Nain  in  Malabar 
generally.  But  this  rule  prevails  among  a  small  number  only  of  the 
Moplas,  chiefly  residing  to  the  north  of  the  Kotta  riveTi  which  flows 
i  a  to  the  sea  about  eight  miles  north  of  Calicut.  The  origin  of  the  rule 
is  doubtful,  though  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Mine  feeling  as  led 


to  its  prcvalonco  among  tho  Tiers  of  tho  samo  part  of  the  country. 
The  Moplas  of  Makbar  wore  generally  under  the  dominion  of  the 
various  Hindoo  Rajas.  In  the  time  of  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  they 
were  employed  in  positions  of  authority,  though  on  some  of  them  re- 
belling against  the  Mysore  rule  Tippoo  carried  off  large  bodies  of  them, 
and  compelled  them  to  reside  in  ^[ysoro.  The  Beebee  of  Cannanore 
was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  in  the  countrj'  about  that  place,  llie 
senior  female  member  of  the  family,  though  they  are  Moplas,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  house  and  bears  the  title  of  Beebee.  For- 
merly they  were  dependant  upon  the  Ilindoo  Raja  of  Cherical.  During 
the  Mysore  supremacy  the  family  naturaUy  acquired  increased  import- 
ance. Native  tradition  relates  that  in  olden  time  a  party  of  Mopla 
merchants,  surprised  as  they  were  bathing,  a  number  of  Xair  females 
who  hastily  snatched  up  their  dresses  and  retired,  but  in  the  confusion 
tho  cloth  of  one  young  woman  was  carried  off  by  another  of  the  party 
and  she  was  consequently  unable  to  quit  tho  water.  Another  Mopla 
shortly  after  passing  by  saw  her  distress  and  gave  her  a  cloth.  Among 
the  Nairs  "  to  give  a  dress  to  a  woman"  is  an  expression  meaning  "  to 
be  her  husband,"  this  act  therefore  rendered  the  marriage  of  the  young 
woman,  to  the  Mopla  necessary.  The  Nair  girl  being  the  only  mem- 
ber of  a  rich  houso,  the  Cherical  Raja  gave  up  a  tract  of  country  to 
tho  couple,  and  directed  that  the  title  should  be  borne  by  females  only. 
Tho  Laccadive  Isbnds  belonged  to  the  Beebee  of  Cannanore,  and  she 
still  exorcises  authority  in  three  of  them. 

The  largest  bodies  of  Moplas  are  located  in  the  towns  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  generally  become  fower  on  advancing  into  tho  interior. 
Tlio  thrci^  tnlooks  of  Kmaad,  Shemaad,  and  Taluvanaad,  are  an  ex- 
ception ;  there  a  large  i>or  contage  of  the  population  consists  of  Moplas, 
and  they  there  possess  two-thinls  of  the  property  and  trade  of  the 
countr}'.  In  the  interior,  where  the  prospect  of  trade  leods  them  to 
do  so,  they  congregate  in  towns  and  small  bazaars,  but  where  agricul- 
ture is  their  chief  occupation,  each  family  resides  in  a  detached  en- 
closure or  garden  near  their  cultivation  ;  but  thoy  have  not,  like  tho 
Nairs,  any  objection  to  a  residenco  in  a  town. 

In  character  the  Moplas  arc  an  energetic,  enterprising,  and  inde- 
pendent race.  On  the  coast  they  are  the  most  industrious  and  tucceia- 
ful  traders,  and  though  impatient  of  restraint  or  oppressions,  are  a 
peaceable  and  well  conducted  class.  In  the  interior  they,  display  tho 
samo  superior  spirit  of  adventure  at  agrieulturiits»  tnMlsfB,  gold- 
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washers,  and  sportsmen,  but  they  have  also  been  noted  in  former 
times  for  rebellion  against  both  the  Mysore  and  British  powers,  while 
in  modem  days  outrages  against  life  and  property,  and  open  and 
daring  smuggling,  have  been  mostly  committed  by  this  class  of  men. 
Treachery  must  also  be  accounted  the  chief  blemish  in  their  charac- 
ter as  a  people. 

In  personal  appearance  they  are  a  fine  athletic  race,  though  by 
no  means  generally  so  good  looking  as  their  fellow  countr3rnien,  the 
Nairs  and  Hindoos  of  good  caste.  Those  of  good  and  old  fiimilieB 
haye  a  remarkedly  Arabic  cast  of  feature.  The  peculiar  height  of 
the  cranium  observable  in  many  instances,  would  probably  strike  the 
Ethnologist. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  of  Moplas,  the  men  merely  wear  a  coarse 
doth  passed  once  or  twice  round  the  body,  and  on  the  head  many 
wear  a  small  linen  skull  cap.    In  the  interior  men  of  property  dreis 
merely  in  a  waist  cloth,  often  colored  and  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk. 
On  the  back  of  the  head  a  Madras  rumal  is  lightly  twisted,  and  an 
upper  cloth,  generally  white  and  of  fine  texture,  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulder.      On  the  coast  and  in  the  towns  all  above  the  laboring 
classes,  wear  a  short  white  jacket,  (angarika),  reaching  half  way 
down  the  thigh.    The  sleeves  are  generally  tight  and  reach  to  the  el- 
bow, though  sometimes  of  the  usual  length,  beneath  many  wear  a 
kamcesh  or  loose  shirt  of  the  usual  Mussulman  form.  In  cold  weather 
also  many  wear  a  short  jacket  of  cloth  or  padded  silk,  similar  to  that 
worn  in  Cairo  and  Egypt.     On  the  coast  almost  all  wear  a  stiff  cap 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches  high,  stock  on 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  round  it  a  rumal  or  turban  is  often  twisted. 
The  cap  is  made  of  twisted  silk  thread,  and  the  finest  sorts  are  brought 
from  the  Laccadivo  Islands.     Sometimes  this  singular  head  dress  is 
made  of  pasteboard  colored,  and  is  several  inches  high.     The  dress 
of  the  females  is  much  more  modest  than  that  of  the  Hindoo  women. 
The  poorer  classes  wear  a  cloth  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles, 
it  is  generally  of  a  dark  blue  color,  a  loose  jacket  of  thick  white  doth 
with  long  sleeves,  the  seams  often  edged  with  red,  reaches  a  few 
inches  below  the  hips,  and  a  smaller  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  fulls  upon  the  shoulders.     Among  the  higher  classes  the  dress  is 
much  the  same,  the  only  difierence  being  in  the  materials  and  colors. 
The  upper  doth  worn  abroad  is  generally  with  them  so  large  as  effec* 
tually  to  conceal  the  figure,  and  is  used  as  a  veiL  The  men  shave  the 
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entire  head,  but  wear  the  beard  and  a  small  moustache  kept  well  trim* 
med.  The  women  do  not  part  their  hair,  but  merely  draw  it  back  from 
the  forehead,  and  twist  it  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Coral 
and  bead  necklaces  are  worn  by  the  poor  females,  and  earrings  of 
coiled  silver  wire  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ear.  People 
of  property  of  course  indulge  in  a  Taricty  of  jewels  and  ornaments. 
In  their  personal  habits,  the  Moplas  of  the  lower  classes  are  extremely 
dirty  and  slovenly. 

Both  men  and  women  often  wear  on  a  cord  round  the  waist,  two 
or  more  talismans  of  a  cylindrical  shape  made  of  silver  or  brass,  in 
which  they  keep  scraps  of  paper  with  passages  from  the  Koran  as 
charms.  Often  a  few  gold  fanams  or  other  small  coins  are  kept  in 
the  same  receptacle. 

Though  the  Moplas  were  probably  sprung  firom  Arabic  settlers  on 
the  coast,  the  caste  has  received  numerous  additions,  and  especially  of 
late  years  through  the  fame  of  one  or  two  of  their  Tangals  or  high 
priests,  by  proselytes  from  among  the  Hindoos.  These  have  been 
from  all  castes,  Brahmins  not  forming  an  exception.  From  among 
the  higher  grades  the  converts  have  naturally  been  few.  Some  strong 
motive,  not  seldom  that  of  love,  has  induced  the  change  of  religion* 
But  those,  whom  their  follow  count r}'mcn  are  used  to  regard  as  pol- 
luting and  inferior  beings,  have  naturally  in  greater  numbers  sought 
protection,  and  perhaps  their  natural  freedom,  from  a  religion  that 
owns  no  respect  of  persons. 

N(iziira9ii^s. — This  interesting  sect  of  Christians  is  found  in  small 
numbers  only  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Malabar  ;  the  larger  body 
of  them  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  Rajas. 
Their  origin  and  history  have  been  matters  of  much  doubt.  They  are 
often  termed  Nestorians,  though  it  seems  that  they  themselves  disallow 
the  correctness  of  the  title.  They  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  preach- 
ing  of  8t.  Thomas,  and  until  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  they  were 
an  united  Church,  holding  a  simple  faith,  and  viewing  with  abhor- 
rence many  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  has  been  stated  that  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  they  were  in 
high  favor  with  the  Raja  of  Travancore.  Eventually  they  became 
independent,  and  elected  a  sovereign  of  their  own  ;  and  though  sub- 
sequently they  had  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Cochin 
Raja,  they  still  preserved  many  of  their  most  substantial  privilagea. 
From  the  Portuguese  they  suffered  the  most  bitter  perseeataoii  with 
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the  object  of  attaching  them  to  the  Roman  Church.    Though  the  iUI 
of  that  people  delivered  them  from  this  heavy  oppreeaion,  they  were 
left  with  a  divided  Church,  and  those  who  still  styled  iheniBelyes  Sy* 
rian  Christians,  had  become  imbued  with  doctrines  received  from  their 
persecutors.    At  the  present  day  the  Syrian  and  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vices are  performed  at  times,  in  the  same  Church,  and  it  is  even  aaid 
that  the  congregation  listen  with  apparent  indifference  to  either.  The 
Syrian  division  of  the  Church  now  receives  a  Superior  from,  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  though  previously  to  the  Portuguese  persecution 
they  were  governed  by  a  succession  of  bishops,  who  received  both  their 
ordination  and  mission  from  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of  MotuL 

Their  sacred  scriptures  and  liturgies  are  in  the  Sjrrian  lang^oage ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  both  priests  and  people  have  suffered  much 
from  want  of  education,  and  a  long  course  of  national  depreasion. 
There  are  few  schools  among  them.  There  is  no  preaching  in  their 
Churches.  Their  Catinars  or  priests  are  as  ignorant  as  the  people  in 
general,  and  many  of  them  afford  but  a  bad  example  in  their  life  and 
conduct.  There  is  as  much  superstition  among  them  as  among  the 
Hindoos.  There  are  images  in  many  of  their  Churches,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  their  bishops  is  scarcely  regarded  by  the  Catinars.  It  seems  as  if 
this  ancient  Church  were  sinking  into  utter  ruin,  for  all  that  constituteB 
a  Christian  Church  is  well  nigh  lost,  and  little  is  left  but  the  name. 

In  the  province  of  Malabar  these  people  are  but  few  in  number, 
and  not  of  importance  for  their  wealth.  They  are  a  peaceable  and 
unassuming  class,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  trade.  The  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  men  are  not  peculiar,  except  that  they  shave  the 
whole  of  the  head,  and  do  not  wear  even  the  moustache  or  the  beard. 
The  women  wear  a  loose  jacket  similar  to  that  worn  by  Mopla  females 
whom  they  generally  resemble  in  their  dress. 

Among  the  Hindoos  the  next  important  caste  is  that  of  the  Tiers. 
They  are  not  considered  to  be  even  Sudras,  and  consequently  are  not 
allowed  to  approach  within  sixteen  feet  of  superior  Hindoos,  to  whom 
a  nearer  approach  causes  defilement,  and  renders  a  change  of  dress  and 
bathing  necessary.  In  the  north  of  Malabar  they  may  approach  within 
five  feet,  and  generally  actual  contact  only  is  considered  there  to  cause 
pollution.  The  proper  occupation  of  this  caste  is  toddy  drawing  and 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  Many  are  however  now  employed 
in  the  public  service  or  occupy  themselves  with  agriculture  and  trade. 
The  private  servants  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  are  also  mostly  of 
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thU  coat^.  Tho  customa  of  Tien  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  tho  pro>'ince  materially  differ — in  the  latter  they  are  generally  call- 
ed Iruvers,  and  as  among  the  Artisan  castes,  the  wife  married  by  one 
brother  is  equally  regarded  as  the  wife  of  all  his  other  brothers.  In 
tho  north  this  practice  do^  not  prevail,  the  custom  regarding  mar- 
riage  being  the  natural  and  usual  one.  Divorce  is  permitted  for  suffi- 
cient reasons  but  is  not  common,  and  upon  the  death  of  either,  the 
widower  or  widow  may  marry  again.  The  law  of  inheritance  is  also 
for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  one,  though  among  the  Tiers  to  the 
north  of  the  Eotta  river,  by  law,  property  descends  through  the  female 
line  as  among  Nairs.  The  same  rule  prevails  among  Moplas  also  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  a  singidar  fact  as  both  castes  alike  observe 
the  practice  of  marriage.  The  object  is  said  to  havo  been  to  preserve 
the  property  in  the  ancient  family,  and  prevent  its  being  lost  by  divi- 
biou  among  sons ;  as  also  to  protect  the  females  of  the  family  from 
want  and  dependence.  The  father  may  however  during  his  life  make 
presents  of  his  own  property  to  his  ofispring,  and  as  might  be  natu- 
rally expected,  this  practice  has  been  largely  adopted.  The  Tiers  (par- 
ticularly in  the  north)  are  generally  a  good  looking  race,  much  resem- 
bling the  Nairs  in  appearance.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Nairs. 

The  castes  of  Artisans  and  others,  to  whom  special  occupations  are 
assigned,  are  numerous,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
particular  mention.  They  are  most  of  them  reckoned  of  superior  caste 
to  Tiem,  their  habits  and  customs  are  various  ;  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  sj'stem  of  polyandry  which  prevails  amongst  most  of  them.  The 
wife  of  one  brother  being,  as  among  the  Iruvers,  equally  the  consort 
of  the  other  brothers.  Some  of  these  castes  follow  the  example  of  the 
Nairn  in  their  social  customs  and  laws  of  inheritance.  Others  again 
practice  marriage  as  among  the  Tiers,  while  in  some  classet  it  will  be 
found  that  the  customs  observed  in  the  north  and  soatli  portions  of 
the  province  are  different.  Few  men  of  any  wealth  will  be  found 
among  theee  classes,  and  some  are  little  raised  above  the  Chermarm  or 
filaves  of  the  soiL  The  Muckwers  or  fishermen  are  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  among  these  classes. 

Amid  the  extensive  forests,  and  in  the  numerous  mountain  rangee 
of  Malabar,  are  found  various  castes  of  jungle  and  hill  men.  Borne 
are  culled  hill  Nairs  and  Panikcrt,  but  their  approach  within  twenty* 
four  feet,  causes  pollution  to  Hindoos  of  caste.  They  sobsift  by  nm^ 
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ly  clearing  the  jungle  and  raising  crops  of  coarse  rice  and  other  grains 
during  the  monsoon,  their  only  instrument  is  a  kind  of  adze,  with 
which  they  also  turn  up  the  ground,  the  ashes  of  the  buznt  timber 
plentifully  spread  about  assisting  their  rude  efforts ;  they  generally 
desert  the  land  after  a  single  season.    They  are  also  employed  in  col- 
lecting cardamums,  bees'-wax,  gums,  and  such  like  forest  prodooe. 
They  are  said  to  marry  and  have  a  reputation  for  fidelity  and  truth- 
fulness.   They  dread  leaving  their  jungles  and  hill  sides,  and  are  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  everything  beyond  them.    Their  degradation  and 
hardships  have  made  them  diminutive  in  stature. 

In  Wynaad  is  found  a  class  called  the  Eurchayers,  who  are  noted 
for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  for  their  dexterity  in  destroy- 
ing wild  animals.  They  are  somewhat  less  rude  than  the  generality 
of  jungle  men. 

The  agnestic  slaves  of  Malabar  are  generally  called  ChermarSy  the 
name  of  the  most  numerous  class  among  them,  but  th^e  are  varioos 
tribes,  who  are  as  punctilious  as  to  the  shades  of  difference  in  degra- 
dation between  them,  as  are  their  more  fortunate  masters  the  Nairs. 
They  arc  probably,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines 
conquered  by  the  Chola  kings,  but  who  preferred  slavery  to  starving 
freedom  in  the  jungles.  The  Native  tradition  assigns  their  creation 
to  Parusa  Bama,  who  gave  them  to  the  Brahmins  to  till  the  soil  of 
the  country  he  had  created  for  them.  Their  name  Cher-makal  or 
Chennar  is  said  to  signify  **  the  sons  of  the  soil,''  or  as  some  say  Che- 
ri-makal  or  *'  Httle  children"  as  Parusa  Rama  is  said  to  have  directed 
their  being  cared  for  and  treated  as  such.  The  master  had  full  power 
over  his  slaves  ;  he  could  sell,  mortgage  or  rent  them :  he  could  also 
inflict  any  punishment  even  to  that  of  death.  But  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  slaves  could  not  be  sold  away  from  the  estate  on  which 
thoy  were  settled,  nor  was  the  separation  of  members  of  the  same 
family  permitted.  The  slave  was  entitled  to  payment  only  on  the 
days  he  actually  worked,  but  on  annual  festivals  he  received  a  present 
from  his  master. 

At  the  present  they  are,  as  regards  offences,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  castes.  But  they  are  still  bought  and  sold  by  both  Hin* 
does  and  Moplas,  though  no  civil  suit  is  permitted  to  lie  on  account 
of  such  transactions.  'When  well  treated  and  regularly  paid,  as  they 
generally  are,  they  arc  very  unwilling  to  leave  their  masters  and  shift 
for  themselves. 
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In  stature  they  are  very  diminutive  and  of  a  ver\'  black  complexion 
with  not  unfrequently  woolly  hair.  Both  men  and  women  wear  merely 
a  short  cloth  round  the  loins — the  women  also  trick  themselves  out  in 
necklaces  of  beads,  cowries,  and  an  abundance  of  brass  ornaments. 
They  are  of  course  sunk  in  ignorance  ;  near  the  coast  they  have  learnt 
something  from  their  contact  with  others,  and  from  some  attempts 
made  to  educate  them  ;  in  the  interior  they  are  more  simple  and  rude. 
Their  chief  pleasure  is  intoxication,  to  which  they  are  all  addicted. 
The  superior  Ilindoos  regard  them  with  utter  scorn  and  abhorrence, 
more  in  the  light  of  cattle  than  human  creatures  ;  but  many  of  them 
have  sought  and  found  refuge  in  the  equality  of  Mohamcdanism. 

The  distance  within  which  they  cannot  approach  Rudras  without 
polluting  them  varies  from  32  to  64  feet — the  most  impure  class  being 
Parayers.  These  rules  exist  as  regards  Sudras  and  Tiers  only,  aa 
Moplas  have  of  course  no  such  prejudices,  and  slaves  may  enter  Mopla 
houses  without  pollution.  Till  of  late  years  the  Ilindoos  succeeded  in 
preventing  them  from  frequenting  bazaars  and  public  roads,  on  which 
they  might  be  liable  to  encounter  them. 

Nagadifii. — These  poor  creatures  present  perhaps  the  lowest  type  of 
humanity.  They  have  neither  occuixation  nor  property  ;  they  do  not 
till  the  soil ;  they  have  no  weapons  with  which  to  hunt  and  destroy 
wild  animals.  They  live  a  life  of  the  utmost  want  and  miser}*  subsist* 
ing  upon  ofiiil  and  wild  roots,  and  whut  else  the  charity  of  others  may 
bestow.  They  do  not,  like  the  hill  men,  live  away  from  the  sight  of 
others,  but  arc  to  bo  seen  in  the  open  countrj*  howling  and  yelling 
from  a  distance  after  |)assers  by,  running  after  them  till  something  is 
thrown  down  in  charity,  which  they  will  come  and  pick  up  after  tho 
traveller  has  passed  on.  They  are  not  allowed  to  approach  within  96 
feit  of  Hindoos,  but  so  degraded  are  they,  that  they  generally  obsenre 
a  much  greater  distance  from  all  other  human  beings.  Tliey  enter  no 
town  or  bazaar,  but  deposit  their  money  on  some  stone  at  a  distance, 
and  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  baxaarman  to  give  what  goods,  and 
what  quantity  of  them  he  tliinks  fit  in  return. 

They  marry  and  have  been  praised  for  their  fidelity,  truthfulneas 
and  honesty,  to  which  they  have  in  reality  but  little  claim.  Poly- 
gamy and  adultery  are  sins  common  among  them.  They  also  steal, 
and  are  in  fact  in  every  n*spett  just  as  bad  as  any  other  caste. 

They  are  U*ggars  by  birth  and  trade,  and  will  on  no  acoounl  ac* 
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custom  themselves  to  a  life  of  regularity  and  industry.     Many  of 
tlicm  have  however  during  the  last  two  years  become  Moplas. 

Fortunately  for  them  the  Hindoos  have  a  superstitions  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  charity  shown  to  them^  and  in  the  power  of  the  charms 
which  they  practise.  They  are  accordingly,  fed  by  them  on  Tarions 
occasions,  as  birth-days  and  other  times  of  rejoicings.  Especially  this 
practice  is  observed  when  any  member  of  a  family  is  sick,  and  Bap- 
posed  to  bo  dying. 

The  Nagadies  are  alleged  to  be  the  descendants  of  outcast  Brah- 
mins, excommunicated  for  some  great  o£Pence.  The  names  of  the  pre- 
sent race  are  the  same  as  those  borne  by  Brahmins  ;  but  their  appear- 
ance does  not  support  this  traditionary  origin.  In  complexion  they 
are  invariably  of  the  deepest  black,  their  hair  is  seldom  straight,  but 
generally  very  thick  and  curly,  their  features  are  brutish,  and  their 
forms  diminutive.  In  their  habits  they  nearly  approach  the  oondi-  « 
tion  of  wild  animals.  A  woman,  when  her  hour  of  travail  is  ap- 
proaching, retires  entirely  by  herself  to  the  shade  of  some  tree,  and 
is  there  delivered,  returning  after  a  few  hours  to  her  usual  place  of 
abode. 

The  Malayalum  language  is  confined  to  the  province  of  Malabar, 
and  the  territories  of  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  Bajas.  It  is  thus 
peculiar  to  the  long  narrow  tract  of  the  country  shut  in  by  the  west- 
ern ghauts.  Though  a  kindred  language  to  Tamil,  with  which  it  has 
many  words  in  common,  it  too  materially  differs  from  it  to  admit  of 
its  being  called  a  dialect.  It  has  an  alphabet  and  inflections  peculiar 
to  itself.  In  its  S}nitax  it  possesses  the  feature  pecidiar  to  the  other 
three  languages  of  Madras,  Telugoo,  Canarese,  and  Tamil,  namely, 
the  entire  inversion  of  a  sentence  from  the  English  method,  and  the 
connecting  together  several  sentences  by  past  verbal  participles  or 
verbal  nouns,  with  a  single  final  verb  at  the  close.  Like  these  lan- 
guages also,  it  has  derived  a  large  proportion  of  its  words  from  the 
Sanscrit.  In  poetry  and  studied  compositions  such  words  are  most 
frequent,  but  many  terms  of  pure  Sanscrit  origin  arc  employed  in 
common  conversation.  Provincialisras  and  words  confined  to  a  small 
circle  of  country,  or  to  particular  castes,  will  also  be  met  with. 

The  language  is  read  from  left  to  right,  but  there  are  no  less  than 
three  alphabets,  the  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  being  con- 
sidoruble,  they  are  Ciillcd  the  Arya,  the  Eovil,  and  the  Volta  alpha- 
bets.    Of  these,  the  first  is  that  commonly  in  use,  and  the  second  is 
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tmployed  only  in  deeds,  (though  by  no  means  invariably  so),  by  Hin- 
doos ;  originally  it  was  used  by  Rajas,  from  which  circumstances  it 
derives  its  name  Kovil  or  Kol,  being  an  abbreviation  of  Kovilagum 
**  a  Palace."  The  third  is  in  use  among  Mopks  and  Nazaranies.  The 
Moplas  also  more  commonly  use  the  AryvL  writing,  though  in  their 
accounts  and  private  letters  they  not  unfrequently  employ  their  pecu* 
liar  alphabet.  Among  the  Moplas  also  there  are  in  use  many  words 
and  expressions  quite  peculiar  to  them,  these  constitute  a  species  of 
slang  rather  than  a  dialect,  and  a  well  educated  Mopla  will  not  dis- 
play  any  peculiarities  of  expression  in  his  communications. 

The  language  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  settled  in  its  ortho- 
graphy, as  in  practice  considerable  variations  will  be  found  in  tho 
writings  of  even  well  educated  Natives. 

But  little  can  bo  said  of  the  progress  of  education.  Among  tho 
Hindoos,  the  children  are  early  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts 
according  to  the  Native  system  ;  they  are  instructed  from  tho  Rama- 
yava,  Mahabhurat,  and  Eeralulpati,  and  other  books  ;  the  last  named 
is  a  histor}'  of  Malabar  according  to  Hindoo  traditions.  Most  of  the 
females,  among  the  higher  castes  particularly,  are  able  to  read  and 
write  though  generally  but  imperfectly.  The  system  of  instruction 
is  very  limited,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  improve  the  mind.  The 
teachers  form  a  kind  of  caste,  and  exercise  their  functions  within  cer* 
tain  limits,  being  supported  by  fees  from  their  scholar,  and  the  inha- 
bitants within  their  respective  ranges.  The  Malabar  Hindoos  have 
further  a  peculiar  aversion  to  leave  their  homes,  or  to  reside  beyond 
the  limits  of  3Ialabar  ;  their  peculiar  domestic  usages,  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  females  of  castes  to  leave  Malabar,  increase  this  aversion 
vxi  the  part  of  the  men.  Tliey  conswjuently  never  enlist  in  the  Na- 
tive army.  Their  ideas  are  thus  limited  to  Malabar,  and  regarding 
other  countries  and  even  the  rest  of  India,  they  are  extremely  few 
and  incorrect,  flxcept  at  large  towns  where  Europeans  reside,  and  in 
some  of  the  public  offices,  scarcely  a  man  will  be  met  with  capable  of 
understanding  any  but  his  mother  tongue. 

Among  Moplas,  the  children,  boj-s  and  girls  together,  are  taught  in 
mhools,  one  of  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  each  bazaar.  In- 
struction in  the  Koran  is  considered  of  primar}'  importance,  and  the 
education  of  Moplas  is  generally  inferior,  particularly  among  the 
females,  to  that  of  Hindoos.  More  men  of  property  will  be  foimd 
ameng  the  Moplas  incapable  of  reading  and  writing  coRtctlVi  tlian 
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among  the  Hindoos.  Like  them  also,  Moplas  are  generally  unable  to 
speak  any  other  language  than  Malayalum.  A  very  small  'proportixm 
of  Moplas  are  employed  in  any  but  the  most  subordinate  public  sitoa^ 
tions.  Among  the  Hindoos  on  the  contrary  a  large  number  of  youths 
qualify  themselves  in  the  public  o£Bices ;  but  the  inveterate  jeaknuy 
between  Nairs  and  Moplas,  and  the  ascendancy  in  this  respect  acquir- 
ed by  the  former,  have  during  a  long  course  of  years  depriyed  the 
Moplas  of  any  prospect  of  rising  in  the  public  service.  The  partiality 
thus  till  quite  recently  shown  to  Hindoos,  has  no  doubt  left  the  Moplas 
with  little  stimidus  to  improve  the  education  of  their  children.  A  few 
schools  in  which  the  European  system  of  education  is  pursued  have 
been  established  by  Missionary  exertions,  but  their  effect  is  too  limit- 
ed to  influence  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  power  of  incantations  prevails  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  in  Malabar,  especially  among  the  Hindoos.  The 
Parayers,  the  lowest  class  among  the  slaves,  are  particularly  regarded 
as  possessed  of  the  worst  powers  of  witchcraft.  They  are  called  Pula- 
Parayers  and  from  their  art,  Todinwar.  There  is  a  low  caste  of  men 
also  called  Parayers,  whose  trade  is  stone  cutting,  &c.  Some  of  them 
also  are  reputed  to  possess  the  same  arts.  They  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  destroy  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  substitute  for  it  other  sub- 
stances ;  to  bring  sickness  and  death  upon  others ;  and  so  to  bewitch 
people  as  to  transport  them,  despite  of  physical  obstacles^  .from  one 
place  to  another,  and  this  without  their  absence  being  noted  by  third 
parties.  The  records  of  the  Criminal  Courts  attest  the  power  and  pre- 
valence of  this  persuasion  among  the  most  intelligent  and  highest 
classes.  Vengeance  and  fear  have  occasionally  led  to  horrible  reprisals 
for  these  fancied  injuries.  The  poor  slaves  are  themselves  no  less  per- 
suaded of  the  reality  of  their  power.  Among  the  higher  classes  there 
is  a  small  caste  called  Kaniar  Panikars,  (somewhat  superior  to  Tiers 
in  rank),  to  whom  is  assigned  the  pecidiar  occupation  of  Astrology 
and  Necromancy.  They  calcidate  eclipses,  cast  horoscopes  and  fore- 
tell the  times  and  seasons.  They  have  charms  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses, to  facilitate  the  committal  of  the  worst  crimes,  to  excite  love  or 
aversion,  to  discover  hidden  treasure,  or  to  cure  sore  eyes,  or  a  sick 
cow !  Amateurs  from  all  castes  also  study  and  practice  the  same 
arts. 

There  arc  three  Protestant  Churches  in  Malabar,  one  at  Oannanorej 
one  at  Palghaut,  and  the  third  at  Cochin.    There  are  also  Roman 
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Catholic  Churches  at  theeo  and  several  other  places.  The  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  several  German  clergj'inen  stationed  at  Cannanore, 
Tellicherry  and  Calicut ;  there  are  also  out-stations  attached  to  this 
Mission  ;  at  Tellicherry  they  have  a  lithographic  printing  press. 

There  are  numerous  Hindoo  temples  in  Malabar,  more  or  less  richly 
endowed  with  lands,  &c.  These  are  generally  managed  by  some  Raja 
or  chieftain,  or  else  by  a  number  of  Brahmin  trustees,  who  do  not  fail 
to  derive  considerable  advantage  thereby.  None  of  the  temples  can 
bo  said  to  be  either  remarkable  for  their  architecture  or  possessed  of 
more  than  a  local  reputation.  The  principal  temples  are  the  Ourru- 
vogur  Devassum  in  Chowghaut,  the  Tirruvclli  in  Wj-naad,  Tiruna- 
vage  in  Betatnaad,  the  Tirruvanga  in  Tellicherry,  the  Talliparamba 
in  Cawaye  and  the  TalH  Devossam  at  Calicut. 

In  Malabar  (with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Wynaad)  all  land  is 
strictly  private  property,  even  the  most  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
the  densest  jungles  have  owners.  The  Qovemment  possesses  estates, 
which  have  been  escheated  for  rebellion,  or  have  lapsed  from  the  ex- 
tinction of  families,  but  as  regards  these,  Oovemment  is  in  the  same 
position  as  any  other  proprietor,  and  sues  and  is  sued  in  like  manner. 

The  species  of  tenures  prevalent  are  so  varied,  that  a  brief  and  im- 
perfect sketch  only  can  be  given.  They  are  founded  upon  immemorial 
usage,  and  are  essentially  of  Hindoo  origin  ;  local  customs  have  of 
course  introduced  slight  variations,  but  the  general  principle  of  the 
tenures  is  the  same  throughout  the  province.  The  proprietor  or  pos- 
sessor of  the  fee-simple  is  styled  the  Jenmi.  lie  generally  leases  his 
proiKTty  to  tenants  called  K&namkars,  who  advance  him  a  sum  of 
money  (culled  the  Kanam)  l)earing  a  variable  proportion  to  the  valuo 
of  the  prop4*rty,  and  who  pay  him  an  annual  rent,  aAer  deducting  the 
interest  of  their  lien  on  the  property.  A  term  of  years  is  not  stated 
in  the  deed,  but  the  length  of  the  tenure  is  dependent  upon  the  cus- 
tom of  the  countr}',  and  is  of  course  affected  by  the  proportion  the 
sum  advanced  bears  to  the  value  of  the  fee-simple,  and  the  circom* 
stances  in  life  of  the  Jenmi.  In  some  instances  the  annual  pajrment  to 
the  Jenmi  is  a  mere  trifle,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  seignorage.  Gene- 
rally the  Jenmi  has  a  right  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  (the  old 
cycle  in  Malabar  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  era)  to 
call  upon  his  tenants  to  renew  their  deeds.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
tenant  pays  him  a  tine,  being  a  certain  pcr-centage  (varying  in  almeti 
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every  instance,  but  often  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  before 
advanced)  and  he  is  further  subject  to  various  fees  on  the  executum  of 
the  new  deed.     The  Jenmi  on  ejecting  a  tenant  must  pay  liim  back 
the  amount  advanced,  and  the  value  of  improvements^  but  the  amount 
of  fines  on  renewal  are  not  entered  in  the  deed  or  generally  subject  to 
re-payment.  Sometimes  the  Jenmi  will,  on  this  occasion,  call  upon  the 
tenant  to  make  a  further  advance  as  Kanam  money,  which  the  tenant 
(if  the  value  of  the  property  admits  of  it)  will  generally  be  ready  to 
do.    Evidently  the  power  of  the  Jenmi  to  compel  such  renewals  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  discharge  the  tenant's  claims,  or  to  find  some 
other  person  to  do  so,  and  to  take  the  property  on  the  higher  terms  he 
demands.     Thus  property  often  remains  upon  these  tenures,  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  same  family  for  generations. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  sum  thus  advanced  by  the  lessee  was 
intended  as  a  security  to  the  proprietor  for  his  rent.  On  the  other 
Hand,  the  lessee  is  thus  raised  above  the  condition  of  a  mere  tenant  at 
will.  Renewals  may  be  demanded  on  other  occasions,  than  the  expi- 
ration of  a  term  of  years,  as  on  the  succession  of  the  heir  of  the  lessee, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Rajas  being  Jenmies,  on  their  accession  to  a 
new  Stanam.  The  tenant  has  power  to  transfer  his  interest  to  another. 
The  ancient  custom  of  the  country  also  secures  to  the  Kanum  Kar  un- 
disturbed possession  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  in  many 
instances  when  the  Jenmi  or  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to  raise  the  rent, 
or  to  demand  an  increase  of  the  sum  advanced,  the  tenant  in  possession 
has  the  right  to  the  offer  and  refusal  of  the  terms.  These  securities, 
tending  to  create  an  improving  class  of  tenants,  have  not  always  been 
sufficiently  recognised  by  our  ci\'il  courts. 

Tenures  of  this  nature  are  also  allowed  for  the  reclaiming  of  waste 
lands  ;  the  tonant  holding  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  right  to  the 
value  of  improvements  on  ejection. 

With  most  proprietors  in  the  present  day,  the  amount  borrowed  as 
Kanam  depends  upon  their  necessities  ;  it  may  be  such  that  the  whole 
of  tlic  rent  is  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  proprietor  re- 
tuiiiing  the  empty  title  of  Jenmi  with  the  right  (though  not  invaria- 
bly so)  of  redemption. 

There  arc  of  course  other  and  simpler  tenures,  as  where  the  lessee 
makes  no  advance  and  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will  for  one  or  more  years, 
as  fixed  on  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.    Other  tenures  are  of 
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the  nature  of  mortgagcB,  land  being  pledged  as  security  for  the  debt 
when  the  mortgagee  may  demand  possession  on  the  failure  of  the 
mortgager  to  pay  his  interest  or  as  is  most  usual,  possession  is  granted 
to  the  mortgagee,  who  deducts  his  interest  from  the  rent,  he  being 
liable  to  ejectment  at  any  time  on  payment  of  his  debt. 


PAlgliaatch«rry  ValUy  or  Division. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Malabar  district,  of  which  by  its  his- 
tory, people,  &c.,  it  has  always  formed  a  part. 

This  well  known  valley,  lying  in  Latitude  10' 45*,  breaches  the 
line  of  western  ghauts,  otherwise  unbroken  from  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee  to  Capo  Comorin.  This  extraordinary  gap  joins,  by  a  com- 
paratively low  level,  the  plains  of  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, with  the  low  and  habitable  country  of  the  west  coast.  The 
highest  point  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  does  not  exceed  400  to  500 
fiH^t  above  the  sea,  and  the  ascent  is  very  gradual.  The  gap  is  25 
miles  broad  at  the  narrowest  part,  nearly  abreast  of  the  town  of 
Tulghaut,  and  the  length  between  the  parallel  walls  of  hills  is  about 
33  to  40  miles. 

The  valley  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vadamala  range  which 
separates  it  from  the  Xoyel  valley  of  Coimbatore.  This  range  stretches 
from  the  Kulladikode  hilli)  at  the  west  end,  to  within  seven  miles  of 
the  town  of  Coimbatore.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length  ;  and  the 
hij^hest  jwint,  Vellya  Kani  MalA,  r\M^  0,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
rid^  in  stec'p  and  the  summit  is  without  table  land.  Links  connect 
it  with  the  Koonduhs. 

The  valley  in  l>oundo<l  on  the  south  by  the  Tenmala  range,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Madura  hilU,  Poonachy  and  Anamala  ranges.  It 
imludi^  the  Ayamalu,  Vellattymala,  Pottoondymala,  &c.,  and  de- 
Sivud:)  toward)*  the  coast  into  the  Plakote  and  Pattikaud  hills.  Above 
this  southern  range  lies  a  highland  range  of  ghauts  and  forest  coun- 
trv'  nmning  southward  which  terminates  in  Cape  Comorin. 

Although  divided  into  the  two  talooks  of  Palghaut  and  Tenmel- 
poorum,  the  Palghaut  valley  must  in  its  gtH>gniphy,  history,  pi>puUi- 
tion,  products,  character,  <&c.,  be  treate<l  of  oji  one.  The  same  facts 
and  remarks  apply  tkroughout.     The  perimeter  uf  tliis  valley  or  divi- 
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sion  is  235  i  miles.     It  contains  an  area  of  695^  square  mileB,  fitted 
for  dry  cidtivation,  and  the  rest  is  occupied  by  mountain  and  forest. 

The  aspect  of  the  coimtry  within  the  north  and  south  ranges  is 
free  from  considerable  heights,  undulated  and  open  with  occasional 
granite  rocks  and  tracts.  It  is  intersected  by  valleys  which  are  form- 
ed into  paddy  fields.  The  undulations  and  slopes  are  gentle,  and  the 
soil  arable. 

The  Palghaut  valley  has  belonged  to  Malabar  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Its  Raja  was  one  of  those  who  with  the  2iamorin,  (Therikal, 
and  Cochin  Rajas,  divided  and  ruled  the  country  of  Malabar  from 
early  times.  The  family  is  said  to  have  originally  been  Eshatry,  but 
an  early  ceremonial  taint  has  reduced  the  race  below  the  Nair»  (Soo- 
dra),  of  the  coimtry,  who  wiU  not  intermarry,  &c.,  &c.,  with  them. 
The  Malayalum  descent  by  the  female  line  prevails  among  them,  and 
the  routine  of  succession  to  the  rank  of  Raja,  is  similar  to  that  ex- 
isting in  the  Zamorin's  family.  The  oldest  man  of  the  Atchens, 
Raja  tribe),  is  first  Raja ;  the  next  in  age  becomes  second  Baja, 
and  so  down  to  the  fifth  Raja's  rank.  To  this  latter  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  occurring  among  Rajas,  (five  in  number),  the  eldest 
Atchen  rises  to  the  fifth  Raja's  rank,  and  passes  through  the  grada- 
tions, (if  he  survives),  till  ho  becomes  in  his  turn  first  Raja. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Zamorin  Raja  seem  to  have  pressed  the 
prince  from  early  times.  Also  to  the  Cochin  Raja  he  was  oUiged  to 
cede  four  Naads  of  his  territory  in  the  valley,  the  Naal  Deshoms  of 
Chittoor.  In  1764  he  (Palghaut  Raja)  invited  Hyder  Ally  to  sup- 
port him  against  these  rivals,  an  invitation  readily  accepted ;  and  thus 
the  Palghaut  Raja  introduced  the  Moslem  power  into  Malabar.  A 
fort  was  built  and  garrisoned  at  Palghautcherry,  the  key  of  south 
Malabar,  and  tribute  paid  by  the  Palghaut  Raja ;  and  gradually  the 
whole  country  was  reduced  under  Mahomedan  influence.  A  land 
assessment,  till  then  imknown  in  Malabar,  was  introduced  under  the 
Mahomedan  rule.  Severe  in  its  principles  the  assessment  was  so  mo- 
dified by  the  officers  who  carried  it  out,  that  comparatively  speaking 
the  assessment  of  Malabar  is  light  and  it  is  especially  reasonable  in  the 
Palghaut  valley  from  circimistances  connected  with  assessment. 

In  November  1792  the  fort  of  Palghaut  was  taken  by  Colonels  Lang 
and  FuUerton,  but  it  was  restored  with  other  conquests,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  Tippoo.  During  the  succeeding  years  of 
Tippoo'-i  tyranny,  the  Nairs  of  Palghaut  suffered  in  general  less  se- 
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vcroly  than  elsewhere.  The  Raja  of  Palghaut  kept  terms  with  Tip- 
poo  and  did  not  join  the  Hindoo  emigration  to  Travancore.  Ilia 
minister  is  alleged  even  to  have  joined  the  Chela.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  171)0  the  fort  of  Palghaut  again  fell  before 
Colonel  Stuart,  and  tho  country  formed  part  of  the  cessions  of  1702. 
The  first  quin(|Uonnial  settlement  was  made  with  Itty  Komty  Atchen 
and  the  Raja  of  Palghaut,  but  it  failed  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  settlements  of  the  same  description,  and  the  entire  revenue  and 
public  management  was  assumed  by  the  Government  officers.  To  the 
Raja  of  Palghaut  was  assigned  ono-fifth  of  tho  share  of  tho  revenue 
whiih  was  commuted  eventually  into  a  malikhxinna  still  jwiid  of 
Rs.  1 1,087  annually.  The  malikhanna  is  distributed  among  tho  nu- 
merous families  now  become  much  reduced  in  circumstances  ;  though 
among  them  there  are  some  con^siderablc  landed  proprietors  in  various 
{>arts  of  the  district. 

Subordinate  to  tho  Rajas  are  other  titled  Nair  Naadvallics  former- 
ly more  or  less  independent.  Tho  Colongode  Nambiddy,  the  Koodrd- 
vattatha  Nair,  tho  Kongad  Nair,  tho  Mangara  Nair,  tho  Kanampra 
Nair,  cVi:c.,  S:c.  Tlic  ^[anadyars  of  Vada.sher}%  Kenatha,  Sec,  were 
nobles  of  rank,  some  of  whom  have  now  a  malikhanna,  some  not.  They 
are  still  the  private  proprietors  of  their  former  domains.  Nambudrics 
also  had  and  have  largo  landed  pn)i)erties  within  the  valley,  but  few 
an*  residents  as  their  females  may  not  by  the  rules  of  the  caste  outer 
the  vallev. 

» 

Down  the  valley  towards  the  sea  at  Ponany  runs  the  drainage  of 
the  two  great  ranges  that  lx)und  it.  The  Anamola  or  Ponanv  river 
takrs  iiH  rise  in  tho  Aiiainila  hills  of  Coimbaton',  and  following  a  N. 
W.  eourso  passes  near  the  south  <»f  the  town  of  Palghaut,  and  is 
joiinfl  about  six  miles  to  tho  west  of  it  at  Ve<laterra,  by  the  waters 
fniiu  the  northern  range??.  There  are  tlie  IeAs<?r  streams  Valvdr  and 
Vanitar.  whic  !i  jf)in  the  Konkjir,  five  miles  cast  of  Palgliuut,  and 
form  one  river.  This  is  again  joiner]  by  tho  Palar,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Palghaut,  and  the  river  then  falls  into  the  Anamahi  or  Po- 
nany river  at  Yedaterru  as  above.  About  fiftet^n  miles  lower  down  its 
cotirM'  at  Wottajmlom,  tho  Ponany  or  AnamalA  river  reoeiviM  with 
oilier  k*s8  signilieant  tributaries  the  ifeongnra.  Culongode  and  Alatoor 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  thence  flows  a  powerful  and  wide  river 
westward  to  the  nca.  From  December  to  May  ihe^  rivers  arc  drj' — 
during  six  months  of  the  monsoon  they  have  water  and  ore  subject  to 
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heavy  freshes.    Advantage  is  taken  of  these  for  floating  timber.    No 
irrigation  takes  place  from  the  rivers  of  Malabar. 

The  Palghaut  valley  is  a  peculiarly  thriving  and  prontusing^  part  of 
the  country.  The  natural  highway  of  communication  between  the 
two  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  as  the  gap  physically  is,  the  vaUey  can- 
not fail  to  become  of  increasing  importance.  The  breaches  are  now 
being  rapidly  cleared  of  the  belt  of  deep^  and  unhealthy  jungle  which 
long  separated  Malabar  from  Coimbatore,  and  the  important  east  and 
west  lines  which  run  down  the  valley  towards  the  coast,  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  at  considerable  outlay  by  the  Company's  and 
Cochin  Governments. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  Tnmk  road,  No  5,  from  Coimbatore  to 
Ponany,  on  which  upwards  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  have  been  spent  in 
ten  years.  It  is  a  fine  road  and  bridged  throughout,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Tirtalla  river.  It  conveys  a  heavy  traffic  on  wheel  car- 
riage. 2d.  The  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  and  southern  Coimbatore  line, 
vi^  Polachy  and  Colinjamparra,  and  Yellapully  joins  the  above  near 
Palghaut.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lines  in  the  country,  and 
is  becoming  a  good  Native  cart  road.  8d.  The  line  through  the  Nal 
Deshoms  of  Cochin,  vi&  Kodoovayoor  and  Alatoor  to  Cochin,  or  vi4 
Xodoovayoor  and  Koyilmanom,  to  join  the  Trunk  road  at  Mangaru 
are  valuable  lines.  4th.  Palghaut  vi^  Kongud  and  Chcrpulcherry, 
Angadipoorum,  &c.,  to  Calicut  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  Trunk 
road,  but  is  valuable.  5th.  Palghaut  to  Cochin,  vi&  Alatoor,  Vada- 
kancherry,  Pattikaad,  and  Trichoor  is  fitted  for  wheel  traffic,  and  is 
of  commercial  and  military  importance.  Numerous  other  cross  roads, 
&c.,  traverse  the  valley  north  and  south,  as  well  as  east  and  west ;  ge- 
nerally leading  towards  the  two  great  outlets  by  Pattikaad  to  Cochin 
or  by  Trunk  road,  (No.  1),  or  Chcrpulcherry,  (4),  towards  the  coast 
higher  up. 

The  soil  of  the  Palghaut  valley  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  the 
high  slopes  having  a  mixture  of  red  soil.  It  is  but  moderately  rich, 
returning  from  paddy  field  land  from  eight  to  twelve-fold  of  seed 
sown.  The  soil  on  high  ground  is  gravelly,  also  light  and  not  highly 
fertile  ;  cidtivated  with  oil-seed  and  rice,  it  does  not  on  the  average 
yield  more  than  four  to  six-fold  on  the  seed  sown. 

The  Palghaut  valley  comes  fully  within  the  infloenoe  of  the  S.  W. 
monsoon  ;  the  rains  setting  in  a  week  or  two  later  than  on  the  coast. 
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about  t}ie  2nd  week  of  June.  It  U  supposed 
that  about  two- thirds  of  the  quantity  of  water 
1850  I  1851  falling  on  the  coast  falls  here.  The  weather 
begins  to  break  up  in  May.  The  influence  of 
the  N.  E.  monsoon  also  is  felt ;  in  October  and 
November  heavy  rain  falls  and  the  rivers  fill. 
During  the  monsoon,  June  to  October,  constant 
breaks  more  or  less  of  fine  weather  occur.  In 
November  and  December  high  east  winds  pre- 
vail. The  weather  from  February  to  April  is 
hot  and  unpleasant,  and  the  country  quite  parched.  The  whole  valley 
is  healthy  and  generally  pecidiarly  free  from  epidemic  diseases.  Hill 
fevers  arc  common  among  the  lower  classes,  whose  occupation  leads 
them  into  unhealthy  parts. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  description  carried  on  in  Malabar.  The  crops 
depend  on  the  rarely  failing  south-west  monsoon  ;  there  is  no  general 
irrigation.  The  small  narrow  valleys  are  levelled  out  into  paddy  flata 
and  divided  into  fields ;  small  reservoirs  are  formed  where  convenient 
and  requimte,  by  damming  off  the  head  of  the  little  paddy  flata  and 
proscrvinp:  a  suflicicncy  of  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  below  during 
any  unusually  protracted  drought. 

Tlio  staple  production  of  the  valley  is  rico,  which  is  also  the  food  of 
th<'  IKY)pIe.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  wet  rice  lands.  This  cultivation 
hoH  greatly  increased  and  every  avaibble  spot  is  being  devoted  to  tho 
article.  From  120  to  loO  square  miles  are  supposed  to  be  under  wet  cul- 
tivation, b<'ing  one-fourth  of  tho  whole  area  of  the  district.  The  yield 
Ih  however  light  for  an  Indian  soil.  Ijargo  quantities  of  rice  are  cx- 
porte<l,  an  well  towards  Coimbatore  to  the  eastward,  as  towards  Tri- 
e!n>or  for  exportation  by  n^a  at  rranganoro  and  Cochin,  Chowgbaut 
and  alno  to  Ponanv-  The  cultivation  of  almost  all  other  produce,  oil- 
sc^hI,  ^e.,  is  very  limited  and  insuiTicient  for  home  consumption. 
The  dry  grains,  cotton.  &c.,  aro  imported  from  Coimbatore,  garden 
( ultivation,  cocoanut,  arecanut,  pepper,  &c.,  equally  limited,  these  be* 
iug  imported  from  the  coast  tolooks  of  the  district. 

All  land  whether  dry  or  wet,  wmsto  or  cultivated,  hill  or  forest,  im 
privato  property  in  Malabar.  Qovemmcnt  prefer  no  proprietary  claim 
to  the  soil  whatever.  Proprietors  (Jenmies)  aro  verj'  numerous.  Tha 
land  system  of  the  Palgliaut  valley,  proprietary  and  revenue,  u  one  of 
small  separate  lands  (uilloms)  or  holding*  varying  from  on  acre  to  fivt 
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or  ten  acres,  which  are  owned,  let,  &c.,  and  assigned  together  as  sim- 
ple separate  holdings  or  farms,  and  are  known  by  distinct  names.  These 
lands  are  generally  cultivated  by  others  than  the  owner  being  rented 
out  to  simple  tenant  at  will  or  mortgaged  to  mortgagees  in  possession, 
the  proprietor  living  on  the  rental.  Generally  speaking  the  latter  con- 
dition prevails,  the  real  owners  receiving  more  or  less  of  the  rental  as 
this  is  more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  interest  due  on  the  mortgage 
amount  which  is  often  the  accumulated  advances  of  generations  by 
Ryots  to  needy  proprietors.  Land  even  on  a  mortgage  tenure  which 
may  be  transferred  at  will  to  any  oflferer  of  a  higher  consideration  has 
a  curiously  high  value  in  the  Palghaut  valley,  often  20  to  30  years 
purchase. 

From  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  comitrj, 
consideration  or  fraudulent  collusion  of  Tippoo's  assessment  officezs 
and  subsequent  deficiency  of  revenue  account,  the  revenue  of  the  Pal- 
ghaut valley  bears  lightly  (for  an  Indian  and  Mysore  assessment)  on 
the  land ;  rarely  absorbing  one-half,  generally  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  to  three-eighths  of  the  net  rental  of  an  estate.  There  is  therefore 
a  large  body  of  men  either  proprietors  of  land  or  mortgagee  capitalists 
living  on  rents  and  wholly  distinct  from  the  cidtivator  or  fiBurmer  who 
rents  the  land.  The  Government  claim  is  generally  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors or  mortgagee,  more  rarely  by  the  cultivator  or  tenant  at  will. 
Rice  land  is  permanently  assessed. 

The  slopes  of  high  ground  are  partially  cultivated  for  oil-seed  (yellu) 
and  a  species  of  broad  cast  dry  rice  crop,  sown  in  May  and  reaped  in 
August,  called  moden  ;  of  both  the  yield  is  small  and  crops  frequently 
damaged  by  drought,  oil- seed  is  imported  from  the  east.  These  crops 
are  lightly  assessed,  at  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  gross  produce. 

Other  dry  grains  are  very  partially  cultivated ;  as  chama  (millet) 
toovcr  mostary,  gram,  payroo,  coolty,  &c. 

In  small  enclosures  the  Native  vegetables  and  legumes  for  local 
consumption  are  raised.  Betel  leaf,  chillies,  condiments  and  almost 
all  the  diy  grains,  cotton,  gram,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Coimbatore. 

In  the  Palghaut  valley  the  palmira  tree  takes  the  place  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  of  the  coast,  and  a  large  section  of  the  population,  (the  Tceyers), 
is  ciurriij:<^*d  witli  this  branch  of  production.  Arrack  is  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful, and  japgoiy  is  manufactured  in  consiflcrablo  quantity,  and  ex- 
ported C'ast\v:ud.  The  toddy  drawer  pays  a  small  (Moturpha)  tax  to 
Government  on  the  profession,  and  is  rid  of  the  intolerable  burden  of 
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Abkarry  contract.  The  Teoyer  jK)piilation  is  a  thriving  one  with 
go(Kl  market  for  both  these  articles.  To  the  Neilgherrics  large  quan- 
tities of  arrack  are  exported. 

The  gardens,  chiefly  ryots*  compounds,  are  cultivated  with  a  few  co- 
coanut  and  ureca  trees,  also  jack  trees,  all  of  which  are  taxed  at  a  low 
rale.  The  two  former  do  not  supply  the  local  consumption  ;  the  soil 
is  poor,  and  the  drj'  east  wind  which  prevails  throughout  eight  months 
of  the  year  is  prejudicial.  Mangoes  and  other  Indian  fruits  are  culti- 
vated, but  of  comparatively  a  low  degree  of  excellency. 

In  the  hills  both  Waddamali  and  Tenmal4  fine  timber  grows. 
Teak  wood,  Blackwood,  Cendar,  (Agal),  Caroomaradoo,  Vella  Mara- 
doo,  Irool,  Bendcck,  Aynee,  &c.  &c.  The  first  description  of  timber 
has  been  largely  sought  for,  and  has  been  much  exhausted  by  a  wasteful 
system  of  working  the  forest.  The  forest  can  only  bo  worked  during 
six  months  fn^m  June  to  November.  A  deadly  fever  prevailing  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  only  ores  which  now  attract  attention  are  iron,  (which  is  plen- 
tiful, as  well  in  the  mass  as  in  the  form  of  sand  of  the  rivers,  especi- 
ally to  the  south,  where  the  sand  is  washed  and  then  smelted,  and 
gold,  of  which  a  little  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  Tho 
capabilities,  as  regards  mineral  productions,  are  ill  ascertained. 

The  population  (for  detail  vide  Palghaut  talook,  and  Temelprom  ta- 
l<x)k),  is  Malayalum.  Tho  old  landed  proprietors  and  influential  fami- 
lies and  tho  bulk  of  tho  people  are  Malayalum,  Nairs,  and  Teeycrs, 
(Tiers),  and  the  lower  Malabar  classes,  but  with  a  large  mixture  of 
Tamil  men.  All  lirahmin  Putturs,  18,880  in  number,  are  Tamil  Brah- 
mins inhabiting  about  100  Agrahrum»,  or  scattered  over  the  division. 
Tamil  Chettit»ii,  Comuttit^n,  &c.  Tho  p<ipulation  of  tho  Tamil  and 
Malayalum  districts  imj)crceptibly  blends  about  Palghaut.  There  ia 
II  Muis^sulman  iK»pulution  but  chiefly  Pattany  and  Rowten,  (Tamil  or 
Lubbay).  There  are  but  very  few  resident  Moplas,  and  these  chiefly 
in  the  bazaar.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Roman  Christians,  (Tamil), 
throughout  the  country. 

Tho  houses  are  in  genenil  good.  Malayalum  capites  living  in  de- 
tached compounds.  The  Tamil  and  Mussulmen  congregating  in  ba- 
zaars, and  Brahmins  in  Agrahrums. 

Tho  Palghaut  valley  has  been  subdivided  into  two  talooks.  Tho 
Palghaut  or  N'adamulaprom  tmlook  coinpriuDg  tho  northern  port  of 
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The  Anamali\  river  from 
the  south  and  the  northern 
Btrcanis  Vnlyur,  Varatar,  Ko- 
ryur,  ralfir,  &i;.,  traverse  it 
and  meets  at  Yedaterra,  and 
Trunk  road,  No.  5,  traverses 
the  entire  h'n^h  of  the  ta- 
look.  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  other 
cross  roads  interst»et  it. 


the  valley,  and  the  Temelprom*  tolook  comprising  the  whole  I^igth 
of  the  foot  of  the  southern  range. 

Palghaut  Talook, — Palghaut  talook  from  Valy&r  to  Kongad  and 
Cheraya  30  miles  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  has  a  superficial  area  of 
about  342  square  miles,  about  one-third  of  which  consists  of  hills  and 
forests,  and  contains  a  popidation  of  1,32,068  inhabitants,   (census  of 
1851).     The  Revenue  is  150,000  Rupees.     The  entire  talook  in  Hb 
Police  and  Revenue  administration  is  divided  into  33  subdivisionsyt 
which  may  be  called  townships,  (Amshoms),  each  containing  2  to  5 
hamlets,  (Deshoms.) 

The  principal  place  of  the  talook  is  the  town 
of  Palghaut,  the  Cusbah  of  the  talook,  and  re- 
sidence of  the  Magisterial  and  Revenue  officer 
^in  charge  of  the  southern  division  of  Malabar, 
and  an  important  military  station.     The  fort 
of  Palghaut  is  a  iiseful  one,  (though  not  tena- 
ble against  an  enemy),  and  has  been  kept  in  repair.    It  is  a  square  of 
200  yards,  with  bastions  and  wet  ditch,  the  walls  being  of  rough  gra- 
nite.   For  many  years  Palghaut  was  held  by  a  small  detachment,  the 
officers  residing  in  the  fort.     At  a  later  period  the  head  quarters  of  a 
full  corps  have  been  stationed  here,  and  in  1845  a  cantonment  was 
lined  out,  within  this  the  officers  reside,  and  it  includes  the  lines  of 
the  sepoys.     To  the  military  buildings  are  attached  the  granaries  of 
the  fort.     There  is  a  good  public  bungalow. 

Palghaut  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance  As  an  entrepot, 
where  the  productions  of  the  east  and  west  coast  change  hands.  Tho 
Trunk  road.  No.  5,  from  Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  Madras,  passes 
through  the  bazaar.  The  valuable  road  noted  No.  2,  joins  the  Tnink 
road  near  Palghaut,  and  till  now  the  route  from  Madras  and  Coimba-  ' 
tore,  &c.,  to  Cochin  lies  through  Palghaut.  Palghaut  contains  about 
1,800  houses,  and  with  the  immediate  environs  about  26,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  1,700  are  Brahmins  residing  in  20  to  25  Agrahmms, 


Vide  Trnulin-oni  tnlt>ok. 


t  1.  r(i])puin. 

2.  P<><jti>or. 

3.  Yukara. 

4.  Y<  llaimlly. 

5.  1\i11.i1^-it'. 
<».  Tirval;»t<>«n". 

7.  Ai;.iti't<  na. 

8.  rMiMli^htTV. 
l».  r.jliM.lly.  ' 


10.  Palatolly. 

11.  Kinashrr)'. 

12.  Kaviipad. 

13.  M(>ond«M)r. 
11.  Vadakunlora. 

15.  KodundrapooUy. 

16.  ralanicliutanoor. 

17.  Koiiadv. 


18.  Knngad. 

19.  Yt-datora. 

20.  KiTkumprom. 

21.  Tad<>okashorj'. 

22.  Cheraya. 

23.  Mahtoor. 

24.  Cadoovuyi)or. 
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KakavixT. 


26.  Manyaloor. 

27.  Vtlyaii«x>r. 
2S.  Ttngoomhy. 

29.  TalyanchaUnoor. 

30.  Pcnrcmboo. 

31.  TanishfO*. 

32.  Mtngaim. 

33.  KotUya. 
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(Brahmin  villages  within  two  or  three  milca  round.)     In  the  popula- 
tion among  the  shopkeepers  of  Palghaut,  Tamil  men  prevail. 

Tlie  merchants  with  the  agents  of  Bombay  houses  transact  a  con- 
siderable business  in  various  produce,  such  as  arecanut,  rice,  and 
cocoanut  oil  from  the  coast.  They  also  act  as  agents  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  Salem,  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  cloth,  Coimbatore  ghee,  chillies, 
cotton,  &c.,  or  trade  in  wood.  Th(»e  articles  are  thence  despatched 
to  the  seacoast  at  Cochin,  Ponany,  or  Calicut,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
one  of  the  throe  linos  leading  thither,  viz.,  Trichur  to  Cochin,  the 
Trunk  road  to  Ponany,  or  the  Cherpulcherry  and  Angadipoorum  line 
direct  to  Calicut. 

Pal  ghaut  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
population  of  the  latter  persuasion  being  about  750  in  number.  Nu- 
merous as  are  the  Bnihmins,  the  temples  are  comparatively  ver}*  in- 
significant, and  few  of  these  are  endowed  with  lands  free  of  assess- 
ment or  with  any  wealth.  The  houses  and  shops  are  substantially 
good  and  generally  tiled. 

Carpenters,  cabinet  makers  and  wheelwrights  are  plentiful ;  wood  be- 
ing abundant  and  cheap.  Towelling,  coarse  cloths,  &c.,  and  woven  mats 
of  handsome  description  are  manufactured.  Brass  and  copper  work  is 
done.  The  other  places  of  some  note  are  Yellapully,  the  Native  bazaar, 
ut  which  a  fair  is  weekly  held.  Palatully  at  which  is  held  large  cattle 
fairs.  Pudanagrum  bazaar  and  weaver  village  at  which  a  very  con- 
siderable business  from  both  eastward  and  westward  is  weekly  done. 
Codoovayoor  smaller  bazaar,  Congad  important  Native  bazaar  and 
weekly  fair  on  the  Cherpulcherr)'  road,  No.  4. 

Teitutprom  Talooky  fridr  Pauhjhautcherry.) — Comprisi»s  the  southern 
half  of  the  Palghaut  valley  from  the  boundarj'  of  Coimbotorc  at  Meon- 
gara  or  Cooi>andy  Tavalom  to  the  Pattikad  hills,  Plakote  and  Vany- 
am|>arra  range.  Sui)erticial  area  length  20  miles,  average  breadth 
about  8mUes.  Population  95,:il9.   Revenue  in  1851,  Rs.  131,550. 

The  talook  is  divided  into  twenty- four  police  and 
revenue  subdivisions  (Amshoms)  of  two  to  four 
hamlets  (Deshoms)  each. 

Tlio  talook  is  much  intersected  by  the  draining 
of  the  south  range,  the  Colongode  and  Alatoctf 
river  traversing  ita  whole  length  to  ChoolAmer  and 
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11.  Ycrmoor.  the  Vadakancherrv  rivers  croBsing  the  west  end  of 

12.  Vadaketera.  »_         i     i 

13.  Chitlonchcry.  the  talook,  the  roads  Nos.  3  and  5  traverse  the  talook 

u.  rd^voo7*  and  pass  through  the  Cushba.  It  is  opened  hIbo  by 

17*  VattakaTd'  *^®  Palghaut  and  Colongode,  Colongode  and  Ala- 

18.  Palaohoiia.  toor,  Alatoor  and  Palambalkode  roads. 

19.  Panangaltciy. 

20.  Aiambaiiom.  The  talook  is  an  agricultural  one,  exporting  oon- 

22!  Keyketora!  sidcrable  quantities  of  rice  to  Trichoor  and  other 

23.  Padinhai-tcra.  •■ 

24.  Vadavanoor.  places. 

At  the  south  of  the  talook  and  insulated  within  it,  lies  the  small 
agricultural  hamlets  of  Nemarry,  Iloor,  &c.,  the  properties  of  the 
Cochin  Raja,  of  about  ton  square  miles.  Population  about  10,000, 
ceded  by  the  Palghaut  Raja  in  former  times. 


Calicut. 


The  talook  of  Calicut  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  is 
situated  in  Latitude  11°  15'  north,  and  75^  50'  east  Longitade, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Corumbanad  talook,  and 
the  EUatoor  river  ;  on  the  east  by  the  ghauts,  and  the  high  range  of 
WootmuUay  ;  on  the  south-east  by  the  Puneyamullay  range  of  the 
Codiatoor  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Beypore  river,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea.  Its  entire  perimeter  is  about  109  miles,  containing  a  superficial 
area  of  261  square  miles,  about  40  of  which  are  under  wet  cultiva- 
tion, 20  are  occupied  by  villages  and  topes,  and  100  consist  of  low- 
hills  imperfectly  covered  with  low  jungle.  The  residue  of  the  coun- 
try consists  of  forests  and  mountains.  The  higher  grounds  are  usoally 
laid  out  in  terraces  for  the  cultivation  of  dry  grain,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages rice  is  extensively  grown.  The  form  of  the  district  is  very  ir- 
regular. In  length  it  measures  28  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  2| 
miles  to  7  or  8.  The  talook  is  divided  into  31  AmshomSi  and  these 
again  into  128  villages. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  EUatoor,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
near  Poonnoordesum,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  after  running 
a  devious  course  of  31  miles  ;  another  stream  which  has  its  principal 
source  on  the  A\^awoot  mountains,  flows  in  the  direction  of  Tiruvam- 
buddy  and  Kuttayad,  and  joins  the  Bej'pore  river  cast  of  Paloor,  af- 
ter running  a  course  of  23  miles,  generally  through  forests;  it  is  na- 
vigable for  small  boats  from  its  confluence  up  to  AonayakooQi  where  it 
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18  joined  by  a  large  mountain  stream.  A  third  river  also  rises  in  the 
ghauts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tambercherry,  and  passing  by  that  place, 
joins  the  Beyporc  river  12  miles  from  the  sea.  Travellers  proceeding 
to  visit  the  Neilgherrics  from  Calicut  by  the  Eoondah  Puss,  may  pro- 
ceed to  Arriacode  by  water,  (the  distance  being  a  few  miles  less  than 
the  road  via  ilunjerry,)  from  whence  the  top  of  the  pass  by  the  new 
road  is  dist^int  about  27  miles. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  generally  are  thickly  wooded  and  precipi- 
tous inland,  but  have  a  gentle  slope  near  the  sea ;  some  of  them  are 
infested  with  alligators,  and  the  fish  in  general  with  which  they 
abound,  are  said  to  be  wholesome. 

Small  tanks  and  bowdies  or  large  wells  are  numerous,  particubrly 
in  the  town  of  Calicut,  and  well  supplied  with  water  ;  the  cultivators, 
however,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  rains  for  the  wat^r  neccs- 
sarA'  for  their  crops. 

There  are  several  good  roads  in  the  district  which  afford  safe  and 
ea^y  communication  for  all  kinds  of  land  carriage  ;  and  there  being 
hut  little  surf  on  this  {>art  of  the  coast,  small  craft  can  traffic  with 
facility.  The  ports  and  passes  are,  however,  nearly  all  shut  from  1st 
June  to  the  end  of  August,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west 
iuon)*oon.  The  high  northern  road  runs  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  sea, 
(from  whicli  it  is  distant  about  half  a  mile),  to  the  Ellatoor  ferrj'  7| 
miles  from  Calicut  :  it  is  lined  with  trees  on  both  sides.  The  inland 
road  viA  >runjerr}'  strikes  off  to  the  left,  one  mile  from  Kulaya  bridge, 
and  proceeds  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  ferry.  This  is  sandy  and 
lincfl  with  trees.  The  road  to  the  Tambercherry  pass  nms  over  a  hilly 
country'  to  Puddanellum. 

The  countrj'  extending  eastward  to  Padanatum,  and  the  southern 
jH»rtion  of  the  Polavoye  subdivision  is  open,  the  hills  in  these  parts 
having  gonenilly  smooth  sides,  with  le<lges  of  rocks  running  along 
their  crests  ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  Ponpaurae,  eight  miles 
c;i*t  of  Calicut,  which  has  a  ledge  of  large  rocks  on  the  summit,  im- 
pregnated with  iron  ;  further  to  ih©  eastward,  the  faco  of  the  coimtry 
U-comea  covered  with  dense  forest  trees,  which  extend  to  the  ghauts. 
Tlie  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Wootmallay,  separating  this  dis- 
trict from  WjTiaad  and  Kmaad,  contains  large  quantities  of  leak  and 
other  timber,  and  also  bamboos,  which  are  floated  down  tho  riven  to 
Calicut  and  lieyporo  during  the  rains. 

T  t 
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The  town  of  Calicut  lying  in  Latitude  11*  15'  north.  Longitude 
75*  50'  east,  the  first  town  in  India  visited  by  the  early  Portagoese 
adventurers,  lies  to  the  south  of  Cannanore.     It  is  but  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  of  considerable  extent  from  the 
houses  being  much  scattered,  and  its  being  divided  into  several  small 
estates  ;  it  consists  of  one  extensive  street,  about  three- fourths  of  a 
mile  in  length,  with  small  cross  streets  leading  from  it.  To  the  south, 
extending  to  the  river,  is  a  dense  population  of  Moplas,  in  which 
quarter  of  the  town  there  arc  numerous  mosques  ;  to  the  north-west 
lies  the  Portuguese  part  of  the  town,  composed  of  a  nimiber  of  streets, 
with  respectably  built  houses ;  in  its  vicinity  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  large  tank ;  facing  the  sea  is  the  custom-house,  with 
the  dwellings  of  the  European  gentry  ;  towards  the  east  part  of  the 
town  there  is  a  beautiful  tank  of  fresh  water  about  200  yards  square, 
built  of  hard  laterite,  and  is  the  principal  drinking  water  used  by  the 
inhabitants  both  European  and  Native.     On  the  north-west  is  the 
Collector's  cutcherry,  near  to  which  is  a  small  parade  ground  for  the 
detachment  of  Native  infantry,  and  also  the  sepoys'  lines  which  are 
open  to  the  sea-breeze.     In  the  Portuguese  part  of  the  town  is  a  jaU, 
to  the  north  of  which  is  the  English  burial  ground. 

The  houses  within  the  town  of  Calicut  are  built  chiefly  of  laterite, 
some  being  tiled,  whilst  others  are  thatched  with  cocoanut  leaves.  The 
town  is  well  drained,  the  channels  being  built  of  stone,  and  open  at 
the  top  excepting  when  they  pass  through  common  thoroughfares. 

The  jail  is  an  oblong  square  building,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
12  feet  high,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  the  north-east  side.  At  each 
comer  of  the  square  arc  placed  watch  towers,  communicating  with 
each  other,  by  which  the  jail  is  completely  overlooked.  It  has  several 
large  and  well  ventilated  wards,  besides  smaller  apartments  and  solita- 
ry cells  ;  small  walled  courts,  45  feet  by  32,  have  been  built  within  the 
square,  to  prevent  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  communicating 
with  each  other,  in  each  of  which  court  is  a  well. 

The  men  have  access  to  the  courts  at  all  times  during  the  day,  but 
are  locked  up  at  night.     The  jail  is  capable  of  accommodating  600 

prisoners. 

The  hospital,  an  upper  storied  building  constructed  of  laterite,  is 
situated  ()0  yards  behind  the  jail,  and  2G0  from  the  sea,  it  was  for- 
merly part  of  a  Danish  factory,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.     A 
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considerublo  space  of  ground  between  the  two  buildings,  which  are 
separated  by  a  wall,  is  used  as  a  work  yard.  There  are  four  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  one  of  which  is  used  as  the  dispensary,  and  two  others 
are  set  apart  for  lunatics.  The  upper  story  is  composed  of  three  rooms, 
liaviiig  boarded  floors. 

The  hospital  for  the  Native  detachment,  is  directly  behind  the  wall 
surrounding  the  jail  hospital ;  and  distant  half  a  mile  from  the  sepoys' 
lines  ;  it  is  a  long  thatehed  building  52  feet  in  length,  raised  18  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  capable  of  accommodating  25  patients. 

Calicut  is  considered  a  healthy  station,  for  notwithstanding  that 
much  water  lodges  in  the  vicinity  during  the  rains,  the  salubrity  of 
tlic  atmosphere  is  not  afiected  thereby,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  15,000 ;  of  which  4,000  arc  Portu- 
guese, two-thirds  of  the  rest  are  Mahomcdans,  chiefly  Moplas. 


T«llioh«rry« 

412  Mih's  from  Madras. 

A  small  town  and  station  situated  in  north  Jjatitude  10'  45',  and 
cast  Longitude  75*  33',  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Cannanore,  with  the  western  ghauts  and  the  ocean  forming  its 
boundaries  on  the  west. 

The  situation  of  Tellicherry  is  very  beautiful,  backed  by  wooded  hills, 
interspersed  with  valleys,  and  watered  by  a  fine  river.  Its  healthiness 
is  however  its  chief  recommendation,  though  delicate  Europeans  sufler 
from  the  dampness  of  the  climate.  This  station,  like  others  on  the 
( oast,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

The  average  fall  of  rain  is  from  120  to  140  inches.  Tellicherry  was 
long  the  chief  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  other  parts  hav- 
ing opened  it  has  since  considerably  declined.  The  richest  Natives, 
however,  still  reside  here,  and  the  inhabitants  are  far  more  civilized 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  grounds  within  the  old  Eng- 
lish lines  are  highly  cultivated,  and  the  thriving  state  of  the  planta- 
tions in  the  sandy  land  shows  that  the  whole  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. 

Tilli(  herrj'  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence,  was  defended 
by  a  fort  garrisoned  by  European  troops,  and  withstood  screral  attacks 
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made  upon  it  by  Hyder  Ali,  whose  attempts  were  thoroughly  defeated 
by  a  vigorous  sally  conducted  by  Major  Abington  in  1782.  The  first 
factory  was  established  here  in  1683. 

The  existence  of  a  natural  break- water  at  Tellicherry,  formed  by  a 
reef  of  rocks  extending  about  472  yards  in  length,  and  a  second  running 
parallel  with  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  614  yards,  deserves  notice. 
There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  within  it,  for  a  ship  of  6  or  700  tons 
to  ride  at  anchor. 

As  the  wind  and  current  prevail  very  much  from  the  north-west, 
during  what  is  called  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  water  is  not  so 
smooth  upon  the  beach  immediately  opposite  those  rocks,  as  it  is  a 
little  to  the  south  of  them. 

A  soil  so  abundantly  watered,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  pro- 
ductive, yielding  in  some  places  three,  and  in  many  two  crops  of  rice 
annually.  Pepper  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  it 
requires  little  labor  in  its  culture,  but  gives  employment  in  gather- 
ing it,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cocoanut  tree  is 
the  next  article  of  general  utility,  and  profit  to  the  people  ;  it  grows 
in  abundance  along  the  whole  coast.  Fish  oil  is  likewise  an  article  of 
considerable  commerce.  Inland,  great  varieties  of  wood  are  foand, 
from  teak  to  the  bamboo.  The  areca  catechu ,  is  also  very  abundant,  as 
likewise  the  piper,  betel,  ginger  and  arrow-root  are  indigenouSy  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  is  prepared  at  this  place  for  the 
English  market.  At  a  short  distance  from  Tellicherry  there  are  some 
plantations  of  cinnamon  and  coffee.  Tellicherry  is  the  mart  for  the 
best  sandalwood  brought  from  above  the  ghauts,  and  the  cardamums  of 
Wynaad,  which  are  mostly  exported  from  hence,  are  reckoned  the 
best  on  the  coast. 

The  markets  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  fish,  which,  with  rice 
cooked  in  various  forms,  and  vegetables,  constitute  the  principal  arti- 
cle of  diet. 

The  citadel  or  fort,  in  which  are  situated  the  jail  and  hospital,  is 
built  on  a  rising  ground  close  to  the  sea,  and  about  forty  feet  above 

its  level. 

Both  a  civil  and  sessions  court  and  a  subordinate  court  are  held  at 

this  station. 


The  jail  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  its  length  runs  parallel  to  the 
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shore.  The  whole  of  the  north-west  side  of  the  citadel  is  occupied  by 
a  lofty  building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  crimi- 
nal court,  and  offices,  and  the  lower  part  forms  the  jail,  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  confined.  The  roomfi  are  spacious,  and  air}%  clean  and 
well  secured.  The  prisoners  are  classed  in  the  various  apartments  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  the  w  hole  is  calculated  to  con- 
tain about  three  hundred  persons. 

The  hospital,  a  tiled  building,  occupies  the  southern  angle  of  the 
citadel,  and  faces  north-east,  with  a  verandah  in  front ;  it  consists  of 
three  wards,  and  a  dispensary,  and  can  accommodate  forty  patienta. 
It  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  walls  are  lofty.  The  military  hospital  is 
a  small  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  ten  to  fifteen  men  ;  in  consequence  of  the  little  sickness 
occurring  in  the  detachment  of  sepoys  doing  duty,  these  dimensions 
hiivo  been  found  amply  sufficient. 

The  ]x>pulation  amounts  to  about  20,000,  of  whom  the  Moplas  form 
the  largest  proportion,  Nairs,  Tiers,  and  Muckwers  comprising  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  houses  arc  for  the  most  part  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  thatch- 
o<l ;  among  the  more  opulent  Natives  however,  latcrite,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  district,  is  employed  in  building. 

The  muk»  part  of  the  population  incur  but  little  expense  in  their 
attire,  and  females  are  also  but  slightly  clad  ;  indeed,  exposure  of  the 
bosom  is  considered  a  mark  of  chastity.  They  practise  ablutions,  and 
afterwards  anoint  the  body  with  oil.  and  arc  generally  a  healthy  and 
robust  race  of  people,  loUrably  free  from  disease,  cutaneous  eruptions 
Ixin^  the  most  common  of  their  complaints. 

It  has  bei*n  usual  in  this  province  for  the  Moplas  to  carry  knives 
about  tlieir  [KnionM,  and  many  serious  and  even  fatal  affrays  have  been 
the  cons<x]uence.  Measures  have  been  recently  taken  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  carrj'ing  kni%'cs. 

Slight  fever  prevails  during  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  readily 
yields  to  simple  remedies.  Small  pox  occasionally  rages  with  much 
violence,  notwithstanding  a  vaccine  establishment  is  kept  up.  Cholera 
has  at  times  carried  off  vast  numbers. 


CANARA. 

A  PKO^iKCE  divided  into  two  parta  oorth  and  eoatb,  the  former  c<hi- 
Btituting  the  ZiUah  of  Honore,  the  latter  that  of  Mangalore.  The 
pro\Tnce  is  sappoeed  to  cover  en  area  of  7,800  square  miles. 
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Xortli  Canara  lies  between  Latitude  13 J®  and  loJ°,  longitude  74* 
nnd  75®,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Portuguese  territories 
of  Goa,  and  the  southern  Mahratta  countrj' ;  on  the  east  by  the  latter 
country  and  Mysore  ;  on  the  south  by  South  Canara,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  sea.  North  Canara  is  divideil  into  the  districts  of  Soonda, 
iSoopa  and  Bilghi  (ibovt\  and  Ankola,  Ilonore  and  Cundapoor  Mow 
the  mountains  or  Balaghaut,  and  Payenghaut.  Soonda  was  formerly 
an  independent  principality,  under  a  Hindoo  Raja  of  the  Lingayat 
caste,  and  was  a  i)opulous  and  well  cultivated  district ;  but  being  for 
many  years  the  principal  seat  of  war  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Myso- 
reans,  it  became  nearly  ruined.  Of  lato  years  cultivation  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  Soopa  talook.  The  districts  of  Ankola 
and  Ilonore  are  commonly  designated  by  the  Natives  the  llaiga 
country. 

South  Canara  occupies  the  remaining  part  of  the  province  south- 
ward from  Cundapoor,  between  Latitude  12*  and  13J**,  and  Longi- 
tude 74;**  and  76*.  It  is  called  by  the  Natives  the  Toolwa  countr)', 
:m  far  south  as  the  Chundragherry  river ;  from  that  river  commences 
tlio  Mulvalum  couiifrv  or  Malabar.  Ix)wer  Canara  is  divided  into  the 
(li-^tricts  of  ('undaiK>or,  Barcoor,  Oodipy,  Mangalore,  lUmtwal,  Poo- 
fnrir,  nnd  liokul.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eiist  by  the  ^lysore  and  Coorg 
Itrritorie.H,  and  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Malabar. 

T1h»  district  of  Canara  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  and  came  under  British  rule  on  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in 
171*').  The  hill  fort  (»f  Jamalabad  held  out  for  some  months  after 
tliat  event.  A  jxjrtlnn  of  tlio  district  subsequently  known  by  the 
iiani(^  of  *•  Lnwtr  Coorg,**  was  given  to  the  Raja  of  Coorg  as  a  reward 
f«»r  thoa*isistance  rendered  by  him.  This  was  united  to  Canara  again  on 
tl.«*  occasion  of  tlic  C<K)rg  Raja  being  dei>osod,  and  his  country  taken 
pmsi^Hion  of  in  IS.'JI,  and  a  district  named  **  I'mmer  Soolya,"  which 
originally  bclonginl  to  Coorg  was  also  then  added  to  Canara.  An  in- 
hurrection  broke  out  in  the  district  of  Ummer  Soolya  in  IH37,  which 
cxtt^ndixl  as  the  insurgents  advanced  on  Mangalore.  Tliey  were  beat 
back  by  the  force  at  that  station,  and  by  the  speetly  arrival  of  troops 
from  ditferent  quarters,  the  insurrection  was  very  soon  put  down. 

The  whole  of  Canara  below  the  ghauts  may  be  desoriUHl  as  a  rocky, 
mountainous  countrj*,  intenMH*ted  by  numerous  small  riven  running 
from  the  mountains  to  the  seo,  with  exceedingly  fertile  Talloys,  and 
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abounding  with  lofty  forests.     The  country  above  the  ghauts  is  rich 
in  arecanut  (Soopari)  gardens. 

Two  of  the  rivers  in  Canara  in  their  descent  to  the  low  country 
form  magnificent  falls.     The  Sherravutty  river  that  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Ilonore,  passes  the  ancient  but  now  deserted  town  of  Gursuppa, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ghauts.     Ilence  the  fall  of  that  rirer  \3i 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  falls  of  Gursuppa."  The  river  above  the 
falls  divides  itself  into  several  channels  and  forms  four  separate  falls 
all  beautiful,  but  having  distinct  characters.    The  largest  body  of  the 
water  forms  "  the  Grand  Fall,"  and  passing  over  a  ledge  of  rock, 
cavcmed  out  underneath,  falls  perpendicularly  880  feet.     The  fall 
next  it  is  called  "  the  Roarer,"  it  rushes  down  an  inclined  plane  till 
it  is  emptied  into  the  cavern  behind  the  "  Grand  Fall."  The  *'  Bocket 
Fall"  is  the  next,  and  is  so  called  because  the  water  being  forced  out 
of  a  very  narrow  channel  between  rocks  at  the  top,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  rockets  in  its  descent.    The  last  fall  is  called  the  "  Dftme 
Blanche,"  the  water  of  it  in  falling  down  the  rock  appears  to  separate 
into  flakes,  and  this  gives  the  fall  a  peculiarly  graceful  appearance. 
The  Taddry  river  which  falls  into  the  sea,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Coonipta,  forms  the  "  Lushington  Falls,"  so  called  in  honor  of  Mr. 
T.  D.  Lushington,  of  the  Civil  Service,  by  whom  they  were  first  ex- 
plored.   The  wat^r  is  forced  through  a  contracted  channel  at  the  top, 
then  falls  over  several  ledges  of  rocks  having  a  considerable  dip,  and 
after  passing  over  the  lowest  ledge  forms  a  fine  fall. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  great  efibrts  have  been  made,  and  with 
much  success  in  opening  out  new  and  improved  lines  of  roads,  espe- 
cially between  the  sea  coast  and  the  Mysore  country.  Between  500 
and  GOO  miles  of  road  have  been  thus  made.  The  insurrection  in 
1837  led  to  a  new  military  road  being  made  from  Mangalorc  through 
Pootoor  to  Mercara,  the  capital  of  Coorg.  The  Sumpajee  Pass  by 
which  it  ascends  the  ghauts  to  Mercara,  was  traced  and  worked  out 
by  the  late  Lieutenant  Fast,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and  is  a  noble 
memorial  of  his  talents.  A  similar  road  has  been  made  from  Mun- 
jerabad  in  the  Mysore  country  to  Oopuranguddy  on  the  Netrawutty 
river  which  joins  the  sea  at  Mangalorc.  This  work  was  suggested 
and  planned  by  Major  Green,  of  the  Madras  Engineers.  The  same 
officer  traced  out  the  Agoomby  ghaut  and  road  to  Oodipy  on  the  sea 
coast.  The  road  from  the  bottom  of  that  ghaut  to  Mangalorc  has 
also  been  so  much  improved  as  to  admit  of  carts  being  used.     In 
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North  Canara  a  new  road  has  boon  opened  out  from  Coompta  on  the 
sea  coast  through  Sirc}%  to  the  boundary  of  the  southern  Mahratta 
countrj'.  The  Devumunny  Pass  through  which  it  leads  was  traced 
by  Captain  Collyer,  of  the  Madras  Engineers.  The  Arbyle  ghaut  by 
which  a  road  leads  from  Coompta  through  Mcerjan  and  YeUapoor  to 
the  southern  Mahratta  country,  and  a  new  line  of  road  from  the  My- 
sore country  to  the  Cundapoor  river  by  the  KooUoor  Pass,  have  been 
traced  and  worked  out  by  Lieutenant  O.  W.  Walker,  of  the  Madras 
Engineers.  The  Balaghaut  talooks  have  been  much  opened  out  by  new 
roads  being  made  between  the  principal  towns. 

The  chief  productions  of  Canara  are  rice  (of  which  large  quantities 
are  regularly  exported  to  Arabia  and  to  different  Indian  ports.)  Areca- 
nut,  spice,  sandalwood,  teakwood  and  other  woods.  There  is  also  a 
large  transit  through  the  province  and  export  of  cotton  and  coffee. 
The  qimntity  of  cotton  exported  from  Coompta  in  1849-50,  was  45,420 
candies  ;  and  of  coffee,  grown  in  Mysore,  the  quantity  exported  from 
Mangolore  in  1850-51  was  3,807  candies. 

Tlie  cattle  are  very  small,  buffaloes  of  which  a  large  number  are 
annually  brought  from  the  Mysore  country  for  sale  at  the  great  feast 
ut  Soobramunny,  are  much  used  in  agriculture. 

The  climate  of  Canara  is  moist,  and  to  many  constitutions  is  found 
debilitating  ;  though  much  cooler  than  that  of  the  Coronumdel  coast. 
The  thennometer  ranges  during  the  year  from  74*  to  90*.  On  the 
sea  coast  it  never  rises  higher  than  the  latter  point  in  the  house.  The 
sea-breeze  sets  in  regularly ,  and  in  April  and  May  when  the  weather 
is  hottest  it  begins  to  blow  at  an  early  hour  and  continues  nearly  half 
the  night. 

The  land  or  north-east  monsoon  winds  blow  from  November  till 
Februur}%  and  though  cold  in  the  morning,  become  disagreeably  hot 
and  dry  during  the  forenoon.  The  south-west  monsoon  rains  com« 
mence  in  the  end  of  ^lay  and  continue  till  October.  The  average 
quantity  that  falls  during  the  year  is  110  or  120  inches,  49  inches 
have  been  known  to  fall  at  Mangalore  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  original  agricultural  population  of  Canara  did  not  reside  ia 
towns  or  villages.  Koch  landlord  lived  in  his  own  garden  on  his  own 
estate,  and  other  houses  on  the  estate  were  occupied  by  his  tenants  and 
laborers.  The  towns  in  Canara  are  principally  inhabited  by  Moplas 
and  Concany  Brahmins  who  trade  and  keep  shops. 
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The  principal  towns  in  Canara  are  Mangalore,  Honore,  Buntwal, 
Coompta  and  Sircy. 

By  the  last  census  taken,  the  population  of  Canara  was  found  to  be 
1,056,333,  the  most  numerous  castes  are  first  Billawars^    1519491, 
secondly  Brahmins  147,924,  and  thirdly  Bunters  146,309.    The  Bun- 
ters  correspond  with  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  are  the  original  land- 
lords of  Canara.     The  system  of  succession  by  the  sister^B  son  prevails 
amongst  them.     It  is  the  custom  for  the  wife  to  live  in  the  hooae  of 
her  husband.     While  a  man's  sister  resides  in  his  house  the  wives 
never  interfere  with  the  domestic  arrangements.     These  people  eat 
flesh  and  drink  fermented  liquors ;  both  men  and  women  usually 
dress  in  cloths  of  a  dark  blue  color,  and  the  men  have  no  coYering 
above  the  waist.     They  do  not  wear  turbands,  but  in  lieu  thereof  use 
a  headkerchief  or  skull  cap.  The  Billawars  are  by  profession  drawers 
of  toddy  from  palm  trees,  and  correspond  with  the  Tiers  of  Malabar 
and  Shanars  of  Tinnevelly.     Twenty  years  ago  the  females  of  a  de- 
graded caste  of  Holiers  used  to  come  into  Mangalore  with  no  other 
covering,  but  some  thick  branches  of  a  bush  tied  to  their  waist  in 
front  and  the  same  behind.     They  have  now  substituted  a  doth  for 
the  leaves  in  front. 

The  worship  of  evil  spirits  is  almost  imiversal  among  the  Hindoo 
inhabitants  who  are  not  Brahmins,  or  of  other  superior  caste.  Places  of 
worship  which  are  stones  dedicated  to  them  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields,  and  every  village  has  its  temple.  There  are  persons  of  the 
Holiza  caste  who  on  the  occasion  of  feasts  perform  the  service  and  are 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits.  They  have  their  hair  loose 
and  flowing  and  carry  a  sword  which  they  brandish  about,  jumping, 
dancing  and  trembling  in  a  most  frightful  manner.  Sometimes  a  rope 
is  tied  roxmd  their  waist  and  they  are  held  like  infuriated  wild  aninuds. 
The  Jains  formerly  ruled  in  Canara  and  their  number,  though  much 
reduced,  still  amounts  to  upwards  of  12,000.  There  is  a  population 
of  30,700  Christians  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Canara. 

From  the  southern  boundary  of  the  districts  as  far  as  the  Chundra- 
gherry  river,  Malyalum  is  the  language  of  the  country.  In  the  ancient 
Toolawa  country,  Toolvo  is  spoken.  It  is  only  in  the  talooks  of  Oun- 
dapore  and  Ilonore  and  above  the  ghauts,  that  the  Canarese  language 
prevails.  In  the  Ankola  talooks  the  Concany  is  spokeUi  which  is  tho 
language  of  the  Natives  of  the  Gfoa  territory,  and  a  eorrapt  dialeot  of 
the  Mahratta  language. 
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At  Earkul  and  Yennoor  in  the  Buntwal  talook  aro  coloasal  images 
of  Qomata  Raya  carved  out  of  Binglo  pieces  of  granite,  and  placed  in 
conspicuouB  positions  on  the  tops  of  hills.  The  interior  of  the  Jain 
temple  at  Moodbiddcry  in  the  same  talook  is  a  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  Hindoo  architecture. 

The  hill  fort  of  Jamalabad  above  referred  to,  rises  perpendicularly 
at  the  foot  of  the  ghauts  in  the  same  talook,  and  is  accessible  only  in 
one  direction  by  a  narrow  sheep  pass,  and  steps  cut  out  of  the  rocks. 
At  Oodipy  there  aro  eight  Hindoo  mutts.  Several  of  these  have 
upper  stories,  and  form  a  handsome  square  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Near  Cundapoor  there  is  a  curious  small  lake  of  fresh  water  close  to 
tlie  sea,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  fish  not  found  elsewhere, 
culled  by  the  Natives  **  lloowana"  or  the  flower  fish.  They  are  not 
pleasing  to  the  taste  of  a  European,  but  were  considered  a  delicacy  by 
the  Natives,  and  used  formerly  to  be  sent  by  tappal  to  Seringapatam 
for  the  table  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  On  a  party  being  formed  for  catching 
them,  the  fishermen  gradually  advance  in  their  canoes  from  one  end 
of  the  lake,  extending  in  their  progress  completely  across  it,  and  by 
means  of  ground  nets  and  making  a  noise,  drive  the  fish  before  them 
to  tlie  other  end.  AVhen  the  canoes  approach  it  the  noise  is  made  much 
louder,  ond  the  aflfrighted  fish  finding  no  way  of  escape  jump  out  of 
the  water  to  a  considerable  height,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  clear  the 
)x>uts  many  of  them  fall  into  them  and  are  taken  by  the  boatmen.  At 
lUiutkul  there  are  some  curious  tombs  of  Englishmen,  who  died  at  the 
factory  there,  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  the  inscriptions  car\'ed  in 
granite  on  the  top  of  the  tombs  are  still  legible.  The  bay  formed 
by  a  spur  of  the  mountains  descending  into  the  sea  to  the  north  of 
lUllikcrry,  a  village  situated  between  Coompta  and  Seodashagur,  will 
bear  a  comparison,  as  regards  beauty,  with  the  most  picturesque  ba}i 
in  Europe. 


Haocalor* 
440  MiU4  from  Hiulras, 


Mangalore,  the  principal  civil  and  military  station  in  Canara,  is 
situated  in  east  Ix>ngitude  75*  4',  and  in  north  Latitude  12*  50';  it 
stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separat- 
ed by  a  back-water,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nettrawutti, 
a  largo  river  rising  in  the  ghauts,  and  flowing  in  a  westerly  direotioa 
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past  Buntwall ;  and  the  Balore,  which  takes  its  origin  in  the  same 
range,  but  traverses  the  country  in  its  way  to  the  coast,  by  a  more 
northerly  course. 

In  1768  Mangalore  was  taken  by  a  detachment  from  Bombay,  but 
re-taken  by  Hyder  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  garrison  made 
prisoners.  In  1783  Mangalore  again  surrendered  to  a  force  from 
Bombay,  and  after  the  destruction  of  General  Mathews  and  his  army, 
sustained  a  long  siege  by  Tippoo,  during  which  the  garrison,  imder 
Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  most  gallant  defence.  The  whole  power  of 
Tippoo,  assisted  by  his  French  allies,  could  not  force  a  breach  that 
had  long  been  open  ;  he  was  repulsed  in  every  attempt  to  cany  the 
place  by  storm.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1784  it  was 
given  up  to  Tippoo,  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish ;  what  remained  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  him,  as  he  had  learned  from  experience  how  lit- 
tle his  fortresses  were  calculated  to  resist  European  forces,  and  how 
great  the  difficulty  to  retake  them  when  garrisoned  by  British  soldiers. 

Mangalore  at  a  very  early  period  was  much  resorted  to  by  Arab 
vessels,  the  productions  being  peculiarly  prized  in  Arabia. 

The  general  appearance  of  Mangalore,  immediately  above  the  belt 
of  cocoanut  trees,  between  it  and  the  back-water,  presents  from  the 
sea,  or  from  the  distant  high  grounds,  rather  a  picturesque  scene ;  the 
houses  are  detached,  particularly  those  towards  the  north  end  on  se- 
parate hills,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  to  be  obtained,  while 
the  quantity  of  jungle  and  brushwood,  on  the  sides  of  these  eminences, 
and  in  the  intervening  valleys,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Immediately  beyond  the  cantonment  however,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  becomes  considerably  altered,  the  hills  attain  a 
greater  elevation,  and  assimie  a  barren  and  more  rugged  aspect,  they 
produce  little  else  than  a  scanty  grass,  used  by  the  Natives  for  thatch ; 
or  here  and  there  patches  of  stxmted  cashea-nut  trees,  (anacardium 
occidentale),  and  scrubby  low  jungle. 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  harbour  of  Man  galore 
within  the  last  40  years,  which  have  not  only  injured  it  much  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  probably  may  at  the  same  time,  have 
had  some  influence  in  rendering  the  station  less  healthy. 

The  harbour  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  and  depth,  the 
old  jetty  and  neighbouring  stone  dyke,  which  were  constructed  for  the 
X)urposc  of  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  being  now  almoat 
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buried  in  sand,  and  although  the  tide  rises  4  feet  5  inches  on  the  bar 
at  springs,  the  Native  craflt  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  rivers ;  while  between  these  and  the  shore,  a  flat  tract  of 
mud  is  now  exposed  at  every  ebb  tide,  or  has  so  little  water  covering 
it  in  some  places,  as  to  prevent  the  smallest  canoe  from  approaching 
the  landing  place.  These  changes  in  the  state  of  the  harbour,  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  first  place,  from  an  opening  having  been 
made  by  the  Natives,  through  a  narrow  part  of  the  back  sand,  to  the 
northward  of  the  present  outlet,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  freshes  in 
the  river,  which  had  caused  alarm,  in  consequence  of  their  having  at 
one  time,  risen  to  a  greater  height  than  usual ;  into  this  the  sea  made 
au  eutrj',  and,  independent  of  producing  the  changes  alluded  to,  has 
formed  an  extensive  and  permanent  opening.  Measures  are  now  in 
progress  under  the  Civil  Engineer  of  the  division,  for  improving  the  port. 

During  the  rainy  season,  these  rivers  which  surround  two  sides  of  a 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  of  Mangalore  and  cantonment  stand, 
bring  down  a  large  body  of  water  which  renders  them  navigable  for 
boats  of  some  burthen  for  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  in  the  drj 
season  however,  there  is  little  or  no  stream  in  either,  except  that  caus* 
ed  bv  the  influence  of  the  tide,  which  flows  to  about  nine  or  ten  miles 
from  their  mouths.  The  banks  of  these  rivers,  particularly  that  which 
runs  by  Bimtwall,  are  steep  and  high.  From  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  which  does  not  permit  the  deposit  of  lighter  matter,  the 
beds  of  these  rivers  are  composed  chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel.  In 
the  back-water,  also,  there  is  little  or  no  deposit,  excepting  in  that 
part  of  it  immediately  under  the  cantonment,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  deep  bed  of  alluvium  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  the 
two  rivers  by  which  comparatively  still  water  is  produced.  The  banks 
of  these  rivers  also,  like  most  others  in  this  country,  arc  where  the 
soil  ix?rmits,  citlier  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  or  laid  out  in  gar- 
duns  or  rice  fields.  On  the  cantonment  side  of  the  back-water  and 
immediately  under  some  high  ground,  is  a  level  belt  of  land  which 
uurrounds  the  peninsula,  varj-ing  in  breadth  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred yards,  or  thereabouts,  and  but  little  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea  ;  on  the  southern  extremity  it  is  converted  into  rice  fields,  or 
thickly  planted  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  from  that  point  northward, 
along  the  edge  of  the  back-water,  the  larger  portion  of  the  fishemMn 
and  laborers  about  the  place  have  their  dwelling^.  At  the  back  of  IIm 
present  landing  place,  and  on  a  continuation  of  the  ground  now  al- 
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ludod  to,  tho  great  bazaar  commences,  and  extends  north  on  the  edge 
of  the  back-water,  about  half  a  mile.    It  is  built  withoat  attention  to 
regularity,  and  there  is  a  general  want  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  ob- 
servable, with  but  few  indications  of  its  possessing  much  wealth; 
there  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  Native  trade  carried  on  at  the 
place  during  the  period  when  the  coast  is  open  for  shipping.     In  this 
low  situation,  which  the  cantonment  overlooks,  good  water  is  only 
procurable  in  the  dry  season ;  and  even  then  it  is  always  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  iron,  from  the  laterite  through  which  it  percolates. 
The  small  tanks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  seldom  dry,  though  in  the 
hot  weather  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  becomes  covered  with  slimy  ve- 
getable matter. 

The  valleys  in  this  neighbourhood,  like  those  throughout  the  coontiy 
arc  the  parts  principally  under  cultivation  ;  here  they  open  towards 
the  sea  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  contain  a  deep  rich  soil,  the 
debris  of  the  higher  grounds.  Much  trouble  appears  to  be  taken 
in  rendering  them  as  productive  as  possible,  and  in  many  places  whers 
circumstances  are  favorable,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  is  recompensed 
by  reaping  three  separate  harvests  from  the  same  field,  within  the 
year,  though  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  of  each  crop  is 
observable  ;  that  produced  immediately  after  the  monsoon  being  the 
most  abundant  and  the  finest  grain.  In  addition  to  rice,  the  cultiva- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mangalore  is  extended  to  pepper,  betel- 
nut,  and  the  different  kinds  of  vegetable,  which  are  usually  found  in 
every  Indian  bazaar ;  and  which  are  procurable  in  the  markets  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  higher  ground  being  oomposed 
entirely  of  laterite,  either  in  the  shape  of  rocks,  or  gravel,  from  which 
every  particle  of  soil  appears  to  be  washed  away,  is  totally  unfit  to 
support  any  kind  of  vegetation  except  the  poor  grass,  and  stunted 
jungle  already  mentioned. 

Rice  is  the  grand  article  of  export-,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  produce  being  sent  to  Muscat  in  Arabia,  Goa,  Bombay  and  Mala« 
bar.  Next  to  rice  as  an  export  is  betel-nut,  then  black  pepper,  sandal- 
wood, cassia  and  turmeric.  Tho  export  of  coffee  has  increased  from  lbs. 
196,560  in  1840-41,  to  lbs.  21,31,920  in  1850-51.  Salt  is  made  on 
this  coast,  but  the  amount  of  manufacture  being  inadeqiutte  to  local 
supply,  a  quantity  is  imported  from  Bombay  and  Goa.  Raw  silk  for 
tlic  use  of  the  manufacturers  above  the  ghauts,  and  sugar  are  import- 
ed from  Bengal  and  China,  and  oil  and  ghee  from  Sunt. 
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In  Ilydcr's  reign  the  principal  merchanU  at  Mangalore  were  Mo« 
pilltLs  or  Moplaa  and  Concanies ;  but  since  the  British  acquired  the 
Government,  many  men  of  property  have  come  from  Surat,  Cutch, 
Bombay  and  other  places  to  the  north.  These  persons  are  chiefly  of 
the  Vaisya  caste ;  but  there  are  also  many  Farsees,  and  the  vessels 
employed  in  trade  generally  belong  to  other  ports. 

The  Natives  are  generally  well  clad,  have  houses  of  a  superior  de- 
scription to  those  seen  in  other  parta  of  the  country  ;  and  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  existing  in  many  of  the  towns  to  the  southward,  is 
not  here  met  with.  There  is  a  school  at  each  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  under  the  management  of  private  individuals,  supported 
principally  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  who  are  either  of  Portu« 
guese  descent,  or  Native  Christians  ;  the  latter  amount  to  no  fewer  in 
Cunara,  than  21,500,  and  those  located  here,  are  a  very  respectable 
cXaf^s  of  Natives ;  they  were  originally  Brahmins  from  the  Concan,  who 
were  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Portu- 
guese at  an  early  period  ;  and  though  they  still  retain  many  of  the 
customs  of  their  original  caste,  such  as  refraining  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  cow,  &c. ;  they  are  nevertheless  extremely  observant  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  climate  of  Mangalore  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the  other 
stations  on  the  western  coast.  The  coldest  months  are  those  at  the 
close  and  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  thermometer  generally 
ranges  between  65®  and  84®  fahrenheit  during  the  24  hours.  The  wind 
blows  steadily  during  the  most  part  of  this  season  from  the  eastward, 
or  tt  little  to  the  north  or  southward  of  east ;  towards  its  close  how- 
ever,  aflor  calm  weather,  the  land  wind  frequently  comes  on  in  gusts, 
which  nro  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  withers  up  ever}'thing  of  a 
vegetable  nature. 

Tliough  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  thermometer,  is  by  no  means 
great,  yet,  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  which  occur  at  times, 
particularly  in  the  night,  or  towards  morning,  render  a  blanket  often 
re<|uisite  and  agreeable.  Between  the  coast  and  the  ghauta  leading 
into  Mysore  and  upper  Coorg,  which  are  seen  in  the  distance,  about  40 
niiK?^  in  a  direct  line  from  Mangalore,  there  are  no  particular  obotalea 
to  break,  or  alter  the  current  of  the  land  wind,  consequently  it  ia 
much  stronger  and  steadier  here  than  farther  to  the  southward,  where 
the  ghauts  approach  much  nearer  to  the  coast,  and  are  leas  elevated* 
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During  the  cold  season  a  cloud  is  seldom  seen ;  the  soil  becomes  cakedi 
and  vegetation  parched  up  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmo* 
sphere. 

Towards  the  month  of  March,  the  heat  begins  sensibly  to  increaaey 
and  the  thermometer  stands  at  from  80*^  to  86^  in  the  shade,  while  in 
the  open  air  at  2  p.  m.  it  rises  to  93^  or  100^.  As  the  monsoon 
approaches,  and  the  land  and  sea-breezes  decline,  or  become  variable 
and  light,  the  mercury  within  doors,  generally  stands  at  about  90^ 
during  the  day ;  and  falls  but  little  below  this  point  in  the  night, 
imtil  after  the  occurrence  of  a  few  showers  of  rain  which  OBually 
precede  the  monsoon,  when  the  sultry  state  of  the  atmosphere  be* 
comes  immediately  moderated  and  as  soon  as  the  periodical  raina  have 
fairly  set  in,  the  temperature  ranges  between  75^  and  82^  of  feduen- 
heit.  The  monsoon  sets  in  with  as  great  regularity  at  Mangaloreasat 
other  parts  of  the  western  coast  between  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  climate  of  Mangalore  has  a  relaxing  and  debilitating  eflRsct,  and 
Europeans  arriving  from  above  the  ghauts,  usually  feel  a  disinclina- 
tion and  inability  to  take  their  accustomed  exercise.  The  Natives  of 
the  place  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  climate  as  particularly  fiivor- 
able  to  health. 

The  cantonment  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  of  Man- 
galore  ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  pretty  level,  and  gently 
rises  in  elevation  imtil  it  reaches  the  place  of  arms,  the  centre  and  the 
highest  part :  from  this  the  groxmd  slopes  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  north-east,  where  the  elevation  is  continued  and  is  lost  amongat 
the  hilly  ground  in  that  direction. 

The  Sepoys'  lines  are  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  parade 
ground,  with  merely  the  high  road  intervening,  the  situation  being 
open  to  the  sea-breeze,  well  raised,  and  easily  drained  in  the  monsoon. 

The  huts,  which  are  built  of  clay,  lie  in  parallel  lines  east  and  west. 
and  are  thatched  with  grass.  Good  water  is  not  procurable  in  the  linea 
themselves,  because  of  their  elevation,  though  a  deep  tank  has  been 
dug  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  supply  ;  it  is  however,  obtained  at 
a  short  distance. 

The  hospital  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  sick  of  two  re- 
giments, is  situated  in  a  compound  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  lines ; 
it  is  well  raised,  dry,  airy,  and  capable  of  accommodating  apwards  of 
CO  patients  ;  the  building  stands  north  and  south,  and  ib  diTided  into 
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three  compartmenU,  three  sides  of  the  building  are  surroimded  by  a 
verandah  9  feet  in  breadth,  the  ends  of  the  front  verandah  being  par- 
titionod  off,  and  used  as  dispensaries  :  and  tatties  are  phiced  in  front 
of  the  verandahs  to  keep  out  the  rains  during  the  monsoon  ;  there  is  a 
cookroom  and  privy  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  latter  being  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  by  a  covered  passage. 

The  jail  is  an  extensive  tiled  building  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
erected  on  an  elevated  piece  of  groxmd,  and  presenting  a  front  of  240 
feet.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  divided  into  twenty  apartments,  ten  of 
which  are  appropriated  for  the  male  convicts,  two  for  females,  one  as 
n  hospital,  one  as  a  convalescent  ward,  two  for  lunatics,  one  for  tho 
di(>pensary,  and  the  remi^ning  three  as  store  rooou.  The  whole  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  500  persons.  The  walls  are  thirteen  feet 
in  height  from  the  floors,  which  are  of  mud,  and  raised  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  yard,  the  drainage  therefore  is  good,  and 
all  the  rooms  aro  perfectly  dry. 

A  commodious  building  situated  to  tho  north  of  the  paracfe  ground 
was  erected  in  1852  at  the  expense  of  Qovcmment  as  a  public  dis- 
|>ensary  at  which  the  Zillah  Surgeon  daily  attends  for  an  hour.  The 
dispensar}',  since  its  establishment,  has  found  much  favor  with  tho 
Natives,  who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  built  by  Government  in  1843.  Since  then  a 
tower  with  a  bell  and  a  clock  have  been  added  to  it  by  private  sub- 
scriptions. The  clock  was  made  and  fitted  up  by  tho  clock  maker  at- 
tached to  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  German  Mission  at  tho 
fitatiou. 

The  Kvangelical  Mission  Society  of  Basle  in  Switzerland  have  hero 
a  large  Mission.  In  the  u|^r  Mission  house  there  is  a  Seminary  for 
the  instruction  of  Catechists.  There  is  an  industrial  department  un* 
der  the  fiuperintendenoe  of  Laymen  from  Germany  for  teaching  the  arta 
of  printing,  bookbinding,  weaving  and  clock  making.  In  the  lower 
Mission  house  there  ii  a  large  boarding  school  for  girls,  and  in  tho 
town  there  is  an  Knglish  and  Native  school,  superintended  by  one  of 
tho  Missionaries,  who  lives  in  the  prenuses.  There  are  three  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  besides  tho  bishop's  chapcL 

Hangalore  is  the  bead  statioo  of  tlio  ooUector  and  of  the  haad  assist- 
ant coliector  of  Canara.  The  Zillah  court  b  presided  otqt  by  a  civil 
and  acyasioDs  judge,  under  whom  it  a  subordinate  judge  i  Uk  sasistMt 
jydfe  has  m^q  geoonlly  boon  attackad  to  the  statioou 
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The  population  of  Mangalorc  composed  of  the  seven  Tillages  of 
Bazar,  Attawur,  Neersawalya,  Kodyalbyl,  Kudre,  Mangaloretotta  and 
Boloro  by  the  last  censxis  was  18,931. 


Tane  Mangalore. 

A  town  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nettrawutti,  or  Buntwall 
river  just  below  Buntwal.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  im- 
portance, as  the  road  from  Mercara  to  Mangalore  here  joins  the  river. 


Oodipy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  a  rich  town  owing  to 
the  large  sums  of  money  annually  expended  by  the  swamy  who  pre- 
sides over  the  Ejishna  Deva  pagoda.  Each  of  the  swamys  of  the 
eight  muths  presides  in  succession  for  two  years.  Daring  the  in- 
tervening years  they  travel  all  over  India  collecting  money. 


Honor  e. 


A  town  in  North  Canara,  which  has  a  population  of  11,968.  It  is  a  Zil- 
lah  station,  and  the  court  is  presided  over  by  a  civil  and  sessions  judge. 
The  additional  sub  collector  of  Canara  resides  here. 


Coompta. 

A  town  in  North  Canara,  this  town  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Honore 
from  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  trade,  has  risen  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  be  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  used  formerly  to 
be  a  small  dull  port,  now  handsome  banksals  and  houses  have  been 
built  by  the  Native  merchants  from  Bombay,  and  during  the  shipping 
season,  it  is  a  place  of  commercial  activity.  It  has  a  population  of 
6,885.  The  export  of  cotton  increased  from  candies  (of  560  lbs.) 
37,016  in  1840-41,  to  candies  45,420  in  1849-50. 


Seerce  or  Sircy. 

A  town  in  North  Canara  situated  above  the  ghauts  in  the  Sonda 
tulook  with  a  population  of  4,370,  has  risen  up  since  the  country  came 
under  British  rule.  The  population  is  annually  increasing.  It  was 
the  great  emporium  for  the  arccanut  trade,  while  the  inlmd  (Hawlut) 
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duties  were  in  force.  The  cotton,  on  its  way  from  the  aouthern  Mah- 
ratta  country  to  Coompta  now  passes  through  it.  The  sub  collector 
of  Canara  resides  here.  The  court  is  presided  over  by  a  sudder  ameen. 


Bant^rali 


A  town  in  South  Canara,  IG  miles  5  fs.  E.  by  N.  from  Mangalore, 
latitude  12'  54*  N.,  Longitude  74'  50*  E.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  ta- 
look  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nettrawutti 
river,  which  debouches  at  Mangalorc.  This  stream  is  unfordable 
during  the  S.  W.  monsoon ;  it  has  the  apparent  breadth  of  about  200 
yards  with  a  bed  encumbered  by  large  rocky  masses  chiefly  of  horn- 
blende rock,  containing  spangles  of  mica  and  small  garnets ;  sienito 
also  occurs,  fragments  of  a  beautiful  pegmatite  with  ticBh  colored  fel- 
spar arc  seen  in  the  beds  of  the  rivulets.  The  Buntwal  river  is  navi- 
gable by  small  country  craft  for  many  miles. 

The  town  itself  is  an  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  province  on  its 
passage  to  the  Mysore  country,  and  has  derived  great  benefit  of  late 
vears  from  the  extension  of  the  coffee  trade.  It  contains  about  1,000 
scattered  houses  inhabited  by  Moplas,  Concanis,  Bunters,  &c.,  and  a 
few  Jains.  The  talook  of  Buntwal  formerly  occupied  an  area  of  1,050 
H4j[uarc  miles,  with  a  revenue  of  250,000  rupees,  and  was  divided  into 
'{><  Mogaries  containing  394  villages  and  8,449  estates.  In  1852  it 
wa*^  divided,  and  a  portion  of  it  formed  into  the  talook  of  Pootoor. 


Cmssergode- 

A  large  village  in  Southern  Canara  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  lati- 
tude 12'  29*  3S'*  N.,  and  Ix)ngitude  75 •  T  55"  E.  The  inhabitanU 
are  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  the  latter  being  of  the  Mopla  tribe. 
The  population  is  industrious  and  thriving.  The  village  is  scattered 
over  a  largo  space  of  ground  in  rear  of  a  back-water.  The  chief  pro- 
duce of  the  count r}'  around  is  rice  and  cocoanuts.  Irrigation  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  streams  running  down  from  the  weetom  ghauts  to 
the  sea,  and  by  the  hc^vy  rains  between  June  and  October.  Tanka 
are  consequently  by  no  means  numerous.  The  soil  on  the  rice  flats  is 
a  rich  mould  deposited  by  the  rivers  in  their  passage  from  the  ghauta 
to  the  sea  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  from  the  junglea. 

A  branch  road  has  lately  been  opened  out  to  Casacrgodo  from  tho 
first  road  leading  from  Mangalore  to  Morcara. 
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Oopln  Ungady. 

A  large  village  in  South  Canara,  on  the  Bangalore  road^  situated 
in  Latitude  12^  30',  Longitude  75  **  15'  in  the  fork  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Comardairi  and  Buntwal  rivers.  It  containfl  a  pa- 
goda of  some  size.  From  this  place  to  Cuddah  the  road  becomes  jungly 
and  leaves  the  northern  branch  of  the  river  after  one  of  its  tributaries 
have  been  passed. 

The  new  road  from  Munjerabad  joins  the  river  at  this  place. 


Sarpady  or  Srepandy, 

A  village  in  South  Canara,  in  Latitude  12^  57',  Longitude  76  *  12' 
on  the  road  from  Mangalore  to  Bangalore,  24  miles  and  two  furlongs 
from  the  former  place.  From  Buntwal  to  Sarpady  the  road  lies  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Buntwal  river  through  Nagaragrarum,  a  Brah- 
min village.  Shortly  after  passing  this  village  an  old  mosque  is  seen 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  Two  or  three  nullahs  are  crossed  about  32 
miles  east  from  Mangalore  when  the  river  divides  into  two  branches ; 
the  northern  of  which  flows  from  the  ghauts  in  the  direction  of  Juma- 
labad,  and  the  southern  or  Comardairi  river,  from  the  Subraxnani 
mountain  towards  Mangalore.  The  north  branch,  unfordable  in  the 
rains,  is  here  crossed  to  Oopin  Ungady  which  is  situated  just  above 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  There  is  a  bungalow  on  a 
hill  at  Sarpady  for  travellers. 
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MYSORE. 

Mysork,  a  large  province  in  the  south  of  India,  ia  situated  between 
the  11th  and  15th  degrees  of  north  Latitude  and  the  74th  and  78th 
degrees  of  east  Longitude.  Li  extreme  length  it  is  257,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  238  miles,  forming  an  irregular  area  of  about  37,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  in  1849-50  to  consist  of  about 
3  millions,  3  hundred  thousand  souls. 

The  country  consists  of  an  undulating  and  much  broken  table  land, 
extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ghauta,  at  elevations  vary- 
ing from  1,800  feet  to  3,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  Company's  territories,  on  the  north  by  the 
Dharwar  coUectorato  of  Bombay,  and  the  Ceded  Districts  of  Madras, 
on  the  cast  by  Cuddapah,  and  North  Arcot,  on  the  south  by  Salem 
and  Coimbatore,  on  the  west  by  Malabar,  Coorg,  and  the  two  divisions 
of  Canara.  The  small  and  interesting  kingdom  of  Coorg  has,  ainoe 
its  conquest,  been  placed  under  the  same  administration  as  Mysore, 
(an  accoimt  of  which  will  follow.) 

The  count rj'  of  Mysore  was  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
Ikejapoor  Doccance  king,  and  the  year  after  the  downfal  of  that  dy- 
uujity  was  taken  by  Aurungzebe*s  general,  Cassim  Khan,  in  1G88,  and 
the  city  sold  to  Chick  Deo  Raj  for  3  lacs  of  Rupees.  (Duff's  Ilistory  of 
the  Mahrattas.) 

Th«'  govcmmont  uf  the  countr}*  was  assumed  by  the  British  in  1831, 
and  the  management  of  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner  and 
btiifT  of  officers.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  districts  or  collec- 
toraten,  each  managed  by  a  Superintendent  and  Assistant  The  districts 
are  nanu«d  after  the  principal  town  in  each,  Bangalore,  Chittledroog, 
lil ysore  or  Astagram,  and  Nuggur.  A  body  of  irregular  horse  (called 
Siiledaror  Mysore  horse)  paid  by  the  Mysore  government,  amounting 
to  2,000  men  and  officered  by  Natives  is^kept  up.  They  are  divided  into 
seven  regiments,  one  of  which  is  ttatioDed  at  Bangalore,  one  at  Ilasaan, 
one  at  Chittlcdroog,  one  at  Yeddatoor,  and  one  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  Xuggur  division.  They  are  employed  to  assist  the  police,  etoort 
treasure,  &c.  There  is  also  a  similar  body  of  infantry  who  are  enlial- 
od  not  to  serve  out  of  the  ooantry.  The  punchayet  system  prevmils  in 
all  criminal  and  judicial  cases,  and  has  been  found  to  anawcr  well. 
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The  surface  of  the  country  is  much  broken  with  rugged  gaping 
ravines,  and  with  mountains,  sometimes  stretching  for  many  miles  in 
long  barren  ranges,  at  others,  shooting  up  to  a  great  altitude  in  bold 
detached  masses.     Many  of  these  latter  are  very  remarkable,  more 
especially  those  which  from  possessing  springs  of  water  at  their  sum* 
mits,  or  from  their  natural  military  features,  have  been  crowned  with 
fortifications.     These  are  called  Droogs,  and  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  coxmtry.     Within  forty  miles  of  Bangalore,  are  to  be  found  two 
of  the  most  extensive,  and  most  interesting,  from  their  historical  as- 
sociations, Savandroog  and  Nundydroog.     They  were  both  taken  by 
storm,  by  detachments  from  Lord  Comwallis'  army,  and  among  the 
many  marvellous  exploits  of  English  soldiers  in  India,  few  have  been 
more  marvellous  than  these.     They  ore  well  related  by  Wilkes  in  his 
history  of  Mysore.     The  extent  of  another  of  these  fortresses  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  stated,  that 
it  would  require  ten  thousand  of  the  Company's  troops,  to  form  an 
efficient  garrison  for  Chittledroog. 

Amongst  other  remarkable  Droogs  may  be  mentioned  Coalidroog, 
which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Bednore ;  Nidjigul,  a  hill  of  most  romantic  beauty ;  and  Cubhaul 
Droog,  recommended  to  Tippoo  by  the  deadly  nature  of  its  climate 
as  a  fitting  prison  for  his  European  captives. 

Of  the  ranges  of  hills  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Babbaboodia  hills 
which  can  boost  of  a  climate  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Neilgher- 
ries  and  the  BoUarungums  on  the  S.  E.  frontier,  densely  covered  with 
forest  trees  and  abounding  with  elephants  and  game  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Of  the  unfortified  detached  mountains  these  are  Sivagunga,  which 
shoots  up  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the  elevated  plain  of  Banga- 
lore ;  the  Peak  of  Calasa  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  Nuggur  ; 
and  the  Kotukanmoki  and  Khodachi  Purwatt,  the  most  elevated 
points  of  the  ghauts,  which  afford  a  noble  prospect  of  forest  and  ocean 
from  their  summits,  and  arc  themselves  invaluable  landmarks  to  the 
sailor. 

The  sienite  rocks  which  form  tho  substratum  of  these  hills,  and  of 
the  country  generally,  are  all  rapidly  decaying,  and  as  their  surface  id 
annually  washed  by  the  rains,  or  blown  by  tho  winds  over  the  plain, 
80  much  fertilizing  material  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  fields  that  the 
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ryot  18  able  to  draw  from  them  year  after  year  hiB  crop  of  dry  grains, 
without  a  fallow,  and  almost  without  manure. 

There  arc  many  rivers  in  Mysore  (such  as  the  Cauvery  which  tra- 
verses the  south  previous  to  entering  Coimbatore.  The  Iloogry  which 
traverses  Chittledroog  ;  and  the  Hemrawutty),  but  from  the  depth  of 
the  channels  of  most  of  them,  they  are  not  of  much  use  for  irrigation. 
The  Cauvery  and  Lutchwunturlah  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
there  is  much  valuable  cultivation  under  the  canals  which  are  drawn 
off  from  them. 

More  effectual  encouragement  to  commerce  has  been  held  out  by 
the  formation  of  good  roads  in  all  directions.  Since  the  assimiption  of 
the  country  by  the  British,  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  cart  road  have  been 
constructed  and  bridged,  at  an  expense  of  eighteen  and  a  half  lacs  of 
Hupees.  Among  the  principal  of  these,  taking  Bangalore  as  a  centre, 
may  be  mentioned  the  two  roads,  one  leading  to  Oossoor  and  Kistna* 
gherr}',  and  the  other  towards  Madras  by  the  Palmanair  ghaut,  the 
roud  through  Seringapatam  and  Mysore  to  the  Neilgherry  hills,  with 
u  line  branching  off  at  the  former  place,  through  Coorg  to  Mongolore 
and  C'aiinanore,  and  another  at  the  latter  place  through  Wynaad  to 
ToUichcrry  and  Cannanoro  ;  the  entirely  new  line  of  rood  from  Ban- 
giilore  by  C<x)nghul,  Hassan  and  the  Munzerabad  ghaut  to  Mangalore, 
the  road  from  Bangalore  to  Ilurryhur  through  Toomkoor,  Sera  and 
Chittledroog,  oj)euing  up  Mysore  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
and  two  distinct  lines  of  rood  to  Bellary. 

Besides  many  ancient  passes  in  the  mountains  which  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  improved,  three  ghauts  of  the  first  class,  the  An- 
gt)ombtiy.  the  ^lunzerabad,  and  the  Sumpenjy,  have  been  opened  up  on 
the  western  boundary,  while  on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  the  Pcrixunbady  and 
IIoKHunoor  passes  leading  to  Cannanore  and  Coimbatore,  have  super- 
HK-dtd  the  feverish  and  difficult  lines  by  W^-naad  and  the  Guxxelhutti. 

The  habits  of  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and  for  Na- 
tives of  India,  thev  mav  even  be  considered  to  have  attained  a  n»- 
[xxtable  degree  of  skill  in  husbandr}'.  While  the  patriotism,  or  os- 
tentation of  its  former  rulers,  has  covered  the  country  with  a  chain- 
work  of  tanks,  which,  in  all  but  the  most  unfavoraUo  seasons,  afford 
the  means  of  raiaing  a  quantity  of  wet  grain,  much  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  country  ;  as  the  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants prefer  to  consume  the  dry  groin  known  to  them  as  *'  lUggi,'' 
and  to  botanists  as  the  "  Cynosurus  Corocanus/' 
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There  is  but  little  trade  in  Mysore.  Bioe  is  exported  to  Ganara  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province^  whose  own  is 
carried  off  for  the  Arabian  market.  The  sooparee  or  betel-nut  of  Nng- 
gur,  from  its  superior  excellence,  is  in  great  demand  in  the  bazaan  of 
the  Camatic  ;  and  the  sandalwood  which  is  abundant,  and  a  monopoly 
of  Gt)ycmment,  is  much  sought  after  by  the  merchants  of  Bombay, 
more  especially  by  the  Parsees,  in  whose  reHgioos  ceremonies  much 
of  this  wood  is  consumed. 

The  carpets  of  Mysore  and  Bangalore  are  fair  imitations  of  the 
English  and  Persian ;  while  the  coarse  cumblies  of  Bangalore  and 
Hoonsoor,  are  admirably  adapted  for  horse  coverings.  The  fine  cum- 
blies of  Davungherry  are  of  considerable  excellence,  and  some  have 
been  known  to  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  twenty  rupees.  The  woollen 
manufactures  of  this  territory  will  probably  receive  a  great  impetas, 
by  the  gradual  improvement  now  taking  place  in  the  breed  of  sheep 
from  steadily  crossing  it  with  the  pure  merino  blood,  an  experiment 
which  is  being  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Oovemment,  and,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  with  some  success. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  silk  have  haidlj 
had  the  same  encouraging  result.  The  silk  cloths  of  Bangalore,  how- 
ever, are  much  admired  for  their  substantial  texture,  as  well  as  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  colors  and  the  harmony  of  their  arrangement. 

The  cotton  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  the  neighboor- 
ing  parts  of  India,  and  the  Government  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  worth  its  while  to  continue  the  efforts  which  have  fi>r  some 
time  past  been  making  to  improve  it.  Coffee  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  the  western  jungles,  and  the  export  of  it  is  rapidly  inorfiamng 
every  year ;  it  is  mostly  sent  to  England  from  the  western  coast. 

The  small  hardy  breed  of  Mysore  bullocks  is  weU  known  and  cele- 
brated for  great  endurance  of  fatigue  under  a  privation  of  food  and 
water.  The  Government  has  established  a  useful  breed  of  horses  in 
the  country,  by  crossing  the  country  mares  with  the  best  Arab  stal- 
lions procurable. 

The  revenue  collections  since  it  came  under  British  management  in 

1831-32  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Rfl.  A.       P. 

1831-32 4,397,035  4  0 

1832-33 6,556,337  8  9 

1833-34 6,825,786  8  0 

1834-35 6,770^277  8  6 
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Ra.  a.        p. 

1835-36 7,687.751  9  8 

1836-37 7,113,701  13  7 

1837-38 6,930,581  8  6 

1838-39 7,191,818  7  0 

1839-40 7,750,439  6  11 

1840-41 7,648,186  7  6 

1841-42 7,566,381  6  6 

1842-43 7,664,866  1  6 

1843-44 7,259,119  7  1 

1844-46 7,289,666  10  0 

1846-46 7,100,370  3  7 

1846-47 7,604,072  14  4 

1847-48 7,926,761  6  11 

1848-49 8,008,339  6  8 

The  climate  of  Mysore  may  be  deeoribed  as  mild  and  equable,  for  a 
country  within  the  tropics.  The  monaoons  which  deluge  the  Malabar 
coast  from  May  to  September,  and  the  Coromandel  coast  from  October 
to  January,  hare  their  force  so  broken  by  the  crests  of  the  ghauts, 
that  they  visit  Mysore  in  the  mitigated  form  of  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  with  a  clouded  sky  and  cool  atmosphere  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  climate,  from  May  to  December,  is  thus  render- 
ed extremely  pleasant.  There  are  heavy  showers  in  April  and  May» 
but  the  regular  monsoon  does  not  commence  till  June  and  lasts  till 
October  or  November.  In  January  the  air  is  cold  and  clear,  although 
the  sun  is  hot,  but  from  about  the  middle  of  February  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  monsoon,  the  weather,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  year, 
is  hot  and  unpleasant 

Mysore  is  thinly  peopled,  Fever,  Cholera,  and  Tnfluenia  yearly 
commit  sad  havoc  among  the  young  and  old.  The  fevers  of  the 
country  appear  to  be  less  influenced  by  jungle  miasm  than  in  other 
parts  of  India.  The  valley  of  the  Cauvery  after  the  river  leaves 
Coorg,  is  singularly  free  from  jungle  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  but 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  granite  and  sienite,  which  when  the  river  is 
low,  exposes  large  masses  of  these  rocks  covered  with  the  blaok  eoat- 
ing  of  oxide  of  manganese  described  by  Baron  Humboldt,  in  the  fe- 
verish localities  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  be  so  prostrated  by  fever  as  to 
be  unable  to  collect  their  harvest. 

ft 
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The  principal  stations  and  towns  in  Mysore  are  Bangalore,  Hyaore, 
Hurryhnr,  French  Rocks,  Seringapatam,  and  Hoonsoor. 

The  falls  of  the  Cauvery  at  Sivasamoodrum  are  in  the  borders  of 
Mysore  in  Coimbatore. 


Bangalore 

Is  a  large  town  in  Mysore,  Latitude  12^  57'  north.  Longitude  77* 
38'  east,  it  is  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Centre  Biyision  of  the  Army, 
and  must  be  described  under  three  heads,  the  cantonment,  the  pettdi 

and  the  fort. 

The  Cantonment  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  highest  taUe  land 
in  Mysore,  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  force,  when 
complete,  consists  of  the  head  quarters  of  the  horse  artillery,  one 
European  and  one  Native  troop ;  half  a  company  of  foot  artille- 
ry ;  a  regiment  of  dragoons ;  one  of  Native  cavalry ;  one  regiment 
of  European  infantry ;  and  four  regiments  of  Native  infantry.    The 
roads  and  houses  are  arranged  in  parallel  straight  lines  running  east 
and  west,  the  extremes  three  miles  apart,  the  cavalry  lines  are  an  ex- 
ception  to  this  arrangement,  being  to  the  north,  and  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  rest  of  the  cantonment,  the  officers  live  in  detached  bungalows 
with  good  gardens.     The  bazaar  is  situated  on  a  slope  which  allows 
of  perfect  drainage,  it  is  kept  clean  and  in  excellent  order.    The  meat 
is  all  slaughtered  and  prepared  in  one  place.    The  market  is  clean 
and  well  supplied  with  butchers'  meat,  tank  fish,  hares,  wild  duck,  and 
teal ;  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  beet*root,  and 
knol-kliol,  and  in  the  season  strawberries,  peaches,    mangoes,   and 
most  Native  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  cantonment  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  wells  and  two  largo  tanks,  the  XJlsoor  and  the  Smn- 
pcugy.     The  Police  of  this  cantonment  is  managed  by  the  Commis- 
sariat officer,  imder  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner.    There  are  two 
Episcopalian  Churches,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Church  Mission,  a 
Wcsleyan  Chapel,  a  Chapel  belonging  to  the  London  Mission,  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship ;  a  Friend-in-Need  Society  haa 
been  established.     The  population  of  the  cantonment  bazaars,  includ- 
ing the  villages  of  Ulsoor  and  Sholay,  amounts  to  about  93,338 
souls  bv  the  census  of  1849-50. 

Bangalore  Pettah  or  Native  town,  is  situated  to  the  south  and  west 
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of  the  cantonment,  distant  ono  mile,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
41,664  souls.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  ditch  thickly  oyer- 
grown  with  the  thorny  Sekakai  (Mimosa  Saponaria.)  The  old  hedge 
(about  80  yards  across)  and  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble 
and  loss  to  the  British  troops  in  1792  has  lately  been  cleared  away  and 
the  ground  built  upon.  The  houses  are  mud  with  flat  roofs,  the  streets 
are  open  and  well  drained,  the  bazaars  well  supplied  and  the  town  ge- 
nerally has  a  thriving  appearance ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
two  tanks,  one  to  the  north,  and  a  large  one  two  miles  to  the  south, 
the  bund  of  this  tank  was  destroyed  by  Tippoo  Sultan  with  the  view 
of  distressing  the  British  army,  and  has  recently  been  repaired.  WcIIb 
have  been  sunk  all  over  the  town,  and  though  deep  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  drinking  water. 

In  the  town  is  an  excellent  civil  hospital,  free  to  Natives  of  all 
classes,  with  a  separate  establishment  for  Brahlnins  ;  there  are  also  an 
asylum  for  insane  and  idiot  patienta,  an  asylum  for  lepers,  and  a  poor 
house  ;  an  airy  and  spacious  jail  is  in  process  of  building. 

Bangalore  Fort — This  is  close  to  the  southern  gate  of  the  pettab, 
the  walls  faced  with  stone  and  with  a  ditch  and  glacis,  it  is  command- 
ed from  one  or  two  rising  grounds  near,  and  could  never  have  been  a 
place  of  great  strength.  The  gates  (five  in  nimiber)  are  handsome  and 
remarkable.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  tank 
close  to  the  southern  gate,  there  are  now  but  few  residents  in  it.  The 
old  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  cutcherry,  and  the  wheel  in  which 
Sir  D.  Baird  was  placed,  that  he  might  draw  water  for  the  amusement 
of  Tippoo  Sultan  and  his  ladies,  was  in  existence  very  lately.  The 
arsenal,  treasury  and  garrison  hospital  are  all  in  the  fort. 


The  town  of  Mysore  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Raja  and  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  province,  situated  in  12*  19'  north  Latitude,  and 
76*  42*  east  Longitude,  "  formerly  called  Mahoshasoor  the  name  of  a 
''  buflaloe-headcd  monster  whose  overthrow  constitutes  one  of  the  ex* 
**  ploits  of  Cali  (Ilamilton.)"  It  is  84  miles  south-west  of  Bangalore 
and  9  miles  south  of  Scringapatam.  The  fort  is  clean  and  well  kept» 
built  of  stone,  and  contains  little  more  than  the  palace  of  the  Raja  and 
the  houses  of  the  chief  members  of  his  family.  The  pettah  is  a  large 
•traggUng  town  containing  a  population  of  about  55,134  souls,  it  is 
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badly  supplied  with  water ;  an  attempt  made  by  Bewan  Poornemh  to 
bring  the  waters  of  the  Cauvery  into  the  town  by  means  of  a  eanal 
failed ;  there  are  two  tanks  near,  but  the  supply  is  pieoaiioiia.     The 
situation  is  unhealthy,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill  about  800  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  temple,  and  a  bungalow  belonging  to  the 
Government.    The  place  is  subject  to  fever  and  cholera.     There  axe 
many  rich  merchants  in  the  town.     The  old  leeidency  is  a  fiwA  l^rge 
building,  but  badly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town-    A  good  hos- 
pital, free  to  Natives  of  all  castes,  was  established  some  yean  ago  by  the 
Bajah,  and  has  since  been  well  kept  up.    It  is  under  the  managemflot 
of  the  Surgeon  to  H.  H.  Durbar.    The  palace  is  a  large  building,  the 
rooms  low  and  built  entirely  in  the  Native  style.    The  Bajah'a  goldoi 
throne  is  a  valuable  and  beautiful  piece  of  oriental  magnifioenoe. 


BerliigApatAm. 


A  city  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  (Sri  Bunga  Patana),  Latitude 
12^  25'  north,  Longitude  76^  45'  east,  75  miles  south-east  fiom  Bangar 
lore.  The  fort  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  an  island  in  the  CSanvery, 
the  river  is  wide  and  rapid  with  a  rocky  bed  at  this  spot.  The  ooon- 
try  round  is  cultivated  with  rice  and  sugar-cane,  being  well  watered 
by  canals  taken  from  the  river,  some  miles  higher  up  the  water  is 
raised  by  dams  or  annicuts,  one  of  these  canals  is  carried  aoroas  the 
western  branch  of  the  river  about  40  feet  above  its  leveL  The  works 
must  have  been  very  expensive.  The  town  of  Gangam  is  built  on  the 
southern  and  higher  parts  of  the  island,  adjoining  to  it  is  the  Mau* 
soleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  his  wife,  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  tomfaa  axe 
handsome  and  kept  up  at  considerable  expense  by  the  British  Gk>- 
vernmcnt.  The  Dowlut  Baugh,  Tippoo's  garden  palace,  is  falling  to 
decay,  tlie  walls  were  once  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  descrip- 
tive of  Bailey's  defeat,  they  were  afterwards  whitewashed,  but  traces 
of  the  pictures  are  still  to  bo  seen.  The  fort  is  a  large  irregular  for- 
tification protected  on  two  sides  by  the  river,  so  imheolthy  as  to  con- 
tain but  few  inhabitants.  Ilyder's  palace  is  in  decay.  The  island  ia 
approached  by  a  fine  bridge  from  the  east,  named  the  "Welleslcy,  on 
the  western  side  the  river  is  narrow,  and  the  bridgo  has  not  such  an 
imposing  appearance.  On  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  takes  a  short 
turn  to  the  south  to  go  to  Mysore,  and  passes  in  due  west  to  TelwaU 
and  Uoonsoor. 
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EfVod«  or  Froneh  Boclu, 

So  called  from  having  been  the  station  of  a  French  regiment  in  the 
time  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  is  situated  in  the  proTince  of  Mysore,  5  miles 
north  of  Seringapatam.  Now  the  station  for  a  corps  of  Native  infan- 
try and  a  small  detachment  of  artillery.  The  cantonment  is  prettily 
situated  near  a  large  tank.  A  good  road  from  Seringapatam  passes 
through  it  direct  to  Belloor  by  Nagamunglum. 


Horry  hnr. 

A  station  in  the  province  of  Mysore  for  a  Native  corps,  180  miles 
north-west  of  Bangalore,  on  the  direct  road  to  Dharwar,  it  is  situated 
on  the  frontier  about  two  miles  from  the  Tumboodra,  the  country  im- 
mediately about  is  barren  and  uninteresting.  The  cantonment  gene- 
rally speaking  is  healthy. 


A  station  in  Mysore,  106  miles  west  of  Bangalore,  on  the  direct  road 
from  the  latter  station  to  Coorg  and  Cannanore,  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Letchman  Teert  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge.  A  Commissariat  and  Medical  officer  resides  at  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Company's  training  establish- 
ment for  bullocks,  and  also  a  dep6t  for  camels  and  elephants.  The 
tannery  is  here  from  which  the  army  is  supplied  with  boots,  shoes, 
and  leather  accoutrements  of  all  sorts.  There  are  also  extensive  work- 
shops for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  iron  fittings.  The  establish- 
ment is  very  complete  in  every  way. 


•rmvmam  B«lc«lm. 

A  village  in  Mysore,  33  miles  north  by  west  from  Seringapatam^ 
celebrated  for  a  remarkable  image  of  Jain  worship,  on  the  sonunit  of 
a  hill  close  to  the  village.  The  hill  is  about  500  feet  high,  composed 
of  lienite,  and  the  imago  must  have  been  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  it 
is  70  feet  3  inches  high,  the  arms  and  legs  are  ornamented  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  in  other  respects  it  is  perfectly  naked,  the  featursa 
are  pleasing,  the  hair  curled,  unlike  the  Natives  of  India.  A  psgoda 
has  been  built  round  the  image  in  the  open  square  of  which  it  steniiSy 
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and  from  a  distance  it  appears  as  if  leaning  and  looking  oyer  the  waU. 
It  is  however  perfectly  upright. 


HAllibede. 


A  village  in  Mysore,  which  must  formerly  have  been  a  place  <^ 
considerablo  note,  from  the  extensive  ruins  scattered  for  mfles  around, 
chiefly  carved  stones.     The  bimd  of  the  tank,  a  mile  long,  is  full  of 
carved  stones  and  broken  images.  A  large  pagoda  at  BeUoor,  12  miles 
distant,  has  its  waUs  ornamented  with  slabs  of  carving  evidently  re- 
cently taken  from  here.     The  old  city  is  said  by  Buchannan  to  have 
been  named  Dorasamudra,  and  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  BelaUm 
Bayas,  who  once  reigned  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
at  present  the  most  remarkable  spot  is  a  temple  of  Siva.     It  has  a  flat 
roof  and  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance  are  two  well  carved  bulls  in 
balassum  stone.  The  entire  walls  of  the  pagoda  are  covered  with  dabs 
of  the  richest  carving  in  stone,  forming  an  Hindoo  Pantheori,  the 
comers  of  the  building  are  supported  by  elegantly  carved  female 
figures.     There  are  two  other  temples  in  tolerable  preservation  and 
containing  colossal  Jain  idols,  the  roofs  are  supported  by  splendid 
columns  of  balassum  beautifully  turned  and  so  highly  polished  as  to  be 
used  as  a  mirror  when  wetted  with  a  little  water.    There  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  wall  roxmd  the  temples  with  a  ditch  and  gate,  all  of  great 
size  and  indicating  that  once  a  crowded  population  must  have  inha- 
bited the  spot. 


Talcaad. 


A  town  in  Mysore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery  bordering  on 
Coimbatore.  This  town  is  rendered  remarkable  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  gradually  overwhelmed  by  sand  hills.  The  rocky  bed  of 
the  Cauvery  here  changes  its  character  and  becomes  sandy,  the  sand 
is  impalpably  fine,  and  is  raised  into  heaps  about  30  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  the  hills  arc  steadily  increasing  each  year  and  over- 
whelming the  town.  Dr.  Buchannan  states  that  formerly  a  large 
fort  and  a  great  number  of  temples  existed  between  the  town  and  the 
river,  and  which  had  all  been  for  years  covered  when  he  visited  the 
spot,  now  the  tops  of  temples  are  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the  sand  heaps. 
Near  this  town  to  the  east  is  Kama's  bow ;  a  famous  annicut  on  tho 
Cauvery,  there  is  also  one  to  the  west  of  the  town ;  the  canals  from 
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these  afford  water  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  rice  cidtivation. 
For  Cauvery  water  falls,  (see  Sivasamoodnun.) 


8  It  Asainoodr  am . 

An  island  on  the  Cauverj'  in  Coimbatore,  approached  by  two  bridges, 
one  from  Mysore  and  one  from  Coimbatore,  the  falls  are  on  each  side 
of  the  island,  and  are  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful^  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams  below  the  island  is  fine.  Here  is  a  bungalow  and 
accommodation  for  travellers  provided  by  the  Jageerdar,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  first  Natives  who  received  an  honorary  title,  which  he 
did  from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  for  his  public  spirited  exertions  in 
restoring  the  bridge  and  clearing  the  island*  His  name  was  Kama- 
swamy,  and  the  title  conferred  on  him  was  Junooparca  Curtay  or  "  the 
philanthropic  Lord." 


The  faUs  of  Garseppa  are  in  the  western  part  of  Mysore.  In  the 
Mulnoad  or  western  ghauts  bordering  on  Canara,  the  falls  are  highly 
picturesque,  but  difficult  of  access  at  some  seasons.  There  is  a  bunga- 
low fur  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  the  fall  is  over  a  clear  precipice 
measured  900  feet,  after  which  it  becomes  a  foaming  rapid,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  approach  the  faUs  by  coming  imder  them  by  water  from 
llouorc  in  Canara,  they  can  thus  be  approached  within  eight  miles  or 
less,  and  the  ascent  perfected  on  foot. 


Ifaggnr. 

A  district  in  Mysore,  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mysore,  formerly  called  Bednoor  (which  see).  The  district  of  Nuggur 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts ;  the  open  countrv',  and  the  Mulnaad  or 
western  ghuuts.  The  latter  has  a  different  climate  from  the  open  country ; 
it  has  heavy  monsoon  rains  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  abimdant  vegeta- 
tion, splendid  forest  trees  and  scenery  ;  the  inhabitants  are  a  fine  inde- 
pendent race. 


B«4aor«-lfoggiir  or  Hyd«v  If  oggor. 

Once  a  large  and  populous  town,  situated  in  the  western  ghauts  of 
Mysore.    In  troubbus  times  it  was  a  place  of  groat  streogth  and  rmj 
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populous,  as  its  ruins  indicate.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Hyder 
in  1763,  and  again  by  General  Matthews  in  1783,  whoee  force  was  after- 
wards attacked  by  Tippoo,  and  the  whole  either  destroyed  or  made  pri- 
soners. The  town  is  beautifully  situated  and  surrounded  by  hills.  It 
is  now  a  mere  village. 


Chittledrooa. 

A  hill  fort  in  Mysore,  151  miles  north-west  of  Seringapatam,  also 
called  Chattahthuldroog  or  the  Umbrella  hill.  The  highest  peak  is 
about  1,800  feet  above  the  plain.  The  fortifications  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  were  estimated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  require  a  force 
of  10,000  men  to  garrison  them.  The  upper  parts  of  the  hill  are  weD 
supplied  with  water.  The  hill  contains  some  remarkable  choultries, 
one  in  particular  which  would  afibrd  excellent  accommodation  to  a 
regiment. 

The  climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  it  was  abandoned  firom  this  cause 
as  a  military  station. 


A  town  in  Mysore,  90  miles  north  of  Seringapatam,  once  a  place 
of  some  note  and  populous  as  its  ruins  testify.  It  is  now  a  small  town. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  afterwards  by  the  Mahrattas. 


Gram, 


A  village  in  Mysore,  98  miles  from  Bangalore,  on  the  western  road 
to  Mangalore  by  the  Munzerabad  ghaut. 


Ootradroog, 

A  hill  fort  in  Mysore.     It  was  captured  by  Colonel  Stuart,  in  De- 
cember 1791,  previous  to  the  first  siege  of  Seringapatam. 


Nundydrooa, 

A  hill  fort  in  Mysore,  30  miles  north  of  Bangalore  on  the  Bellary 
road.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  a 
pleasant  climate  about  10^  cooler  than  Bangalore.    The  plain  at  the 
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base  of  Nundydroog  is  high,  slopes  north  and  cast,  from  that  hill  and 
the  one  opposite,  five  rivers  take  their  rise.  The  first  potatoes  grown 
in  Southern  India  were  raised  on  the  hill  in  front  of  Nundy. 


Warraleondah. 

A  village  in  Mysore,  on  the  road  from  Bangalore  to  Bellary,  58 
miles  from  Bangalore. 


Manchaahully. 

A  village  in  Mysore,  on  the  road  from  Bellary  to  Seringapatam  by 
Raidroog. 


Dmirahally. 

A  town  and  fort  in  Mysore,  23  miles  north  of  Bangalore,  on  tho 
Bellary  road.  It  is  said  to  be  the  birth  place  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  Tho 
gardens  about  it  are  cultivated  with  poppies,  potatoes,  and  sugar. 


lllagg«rl  or  Mangedl. 

A  town  in  Mysore,  22  mil<»  west  of  Bangalore.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  burro n  and  full  of  iron  ore,  which  is  smelted  in  furnaces  with 
bamboo  charcoal. 


0«Terndroog. 

A  strong  hill  fort  in  MvBoro,  20  miles  south-west  of  Bangalore.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1791,  owing  to  a  panic  having  seized  tho 
p:irris^»n.  The  jungles  at  the  foot  of  tho  hill  are  verj'  unhealthy. 
Tiii.H  hill  has  a  very  remarkable  bluff  on  one  side.  It  ib  supplied  with 
watiT  from  springs. 


A  village  in  Mysore  13  miles  west  of  Bangalore;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  ore  is  collected  and  smelted  here. 


Toombttdrtt. 

A  river  in  »Southem  India  that  rises  in  the  western  ghauts  of  Mjr- 
sore  by  two  sources,  the  Toonga,  and  Budra  which  unite  at  Coodljr 
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ihree  miles  below  Hooly  Onore  in  the  Nuggar  diBtrict.     The 
stream  passes  out  of  Mysore  near  Hurryhur  at  the  north- wettem  ex- 
tremity.    It  joins  the  Elistnah  below  Eumool. 


Ooohingy. 

A  village  in  the  Munzerabad  district  of  Mysore  near  the  top  of  the 
Bissly  ghaut  north  of  Coorg. 


Hooly  Onoro. 

A  town  in  Mysore  120  miles  north-west  of  Seringapatam  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Budra. 


Colar. 

A  town  in  Mysore  on  the  high  road  from  Madras  to  Bangalore  by 
the  Moogli  or  Naickenairy  passes,  it  is  42  miles  from  Bangalore.  It 
was  here  that  Hyder  Ali  was  buried,  his  tomb  is  outside  of  the  town. 
Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  village  called  Marcoo- 
pum,  Hamilton  says  that  the  area  of  country  impregnated  with  gold, 
is  estimated  at  130  square  miles.  There  is  some  fine  carving  in  the 
gate  of  a  pagoda  on  the  top  of  the  hill  close  to  the  town.  It  has  a 
good  public  bungalow. 


Ootcotta- 

A  small  town  and  mud  fort  in  Mysore  on  the  Madras  road»  18  milea 
north-east  of  Bangalore.  It  has  a  fine  tank  and  a  good  public  bun- 
galow. 


Baltmnnglum. 

A  village  in  Mysore  on  the  higli  road  from  Bangalore  to  Madras, 
GO  miles  from  Bangaloi'c,  a  good  public  bungalow.  This  village  is 
only  12  miles  from  Marcoopum,  the  site  of  the  gold  nxine. 


B^lapoor. 

The  name  of  two  villages  in  Mysore  about  13  miles  apart,  one  called 
Chicha,  and  one  Doda  Balapoor,  both  were  surrounded  by  forta  in  for- 
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mor  years  ;  the  Pollgars  of  Balapoor  had  some  inrtiionce  in  the  country, 
and  built  the  fort  of  Nundydroog.  The  district  is  now  famouB  for 
potatoes,  sugar,  and  opium.  Chicha  Balapoor  is  on  the  high  road  from 
Madras  to  BeUarj^  and  has  a  good  public  bungalow. 


Chinr  oy  patmm . 

A  town  in  Mysore,  with  a  substantial  stone  fort,  it  is  84  miles  west 
of  Bangalore,  on  the  high  road  to  Mangalore  by  the  Munzerabad 
ghaut.     There  is  a  good  travellers*  bungalow. 


Chttloor. 

A  village  in  Mysore,  on  the  road  from  Madras  to  I{urr}'hur. 


BUaUy  Ohaat. 

A  pass  from  the  Bullum  or  Mungerabad  district  of  Mysore  into 
Canara.  It  is  out  of  repair  and  is  quite  superseded  by  the  Mungera- 
bad ghaut. 


MaDB«rabad. 

A  fort  in  Mysore,  so  named  by  Tippoo  Mungoor-a-Bad,  the  city  of 
fog.  It  is  situatcnl  on  a  small  hill  on  the  border  of  the  ghauts,  from 
here  an  excellent  rood  is  perfected  down  an  easy  ghaut,  not  more  than 
1  in  18  into  Canara  to  Mangalore.  This  ghaut  has  the  advantage  of 
a  stream  of  watvr  all  the  way  not  more  than  20  to  30  yards  from  tho 
road.  Tho  distance  from  the  bungalow  at  Maruhully  in  Mysore,  to 
Scrandio  in  Canara  is  18  miles. 


Bow^ahnlly. 

A  village  in  Mysore,  13  miles  north-east  of  Chittledroog. 


BttvgopUly. 

A  village  in  Mysore,  on  the  high  road  from  Madnui  to  Bellary,  a 

j^'Kxl  public  bungalow. 


A  village  in  Myaoro,  near  CliitlMroog. 
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Belloor. 

A  town  and  fort  in  Mysore,  60  miles  west  of  Bangalore  on  the 
high  road  to  Mangalore  by  the  Munzerabad  ghaut.  The  Mysore  Go- 
Tcrnment  experimental  sheep  farm  is  situated  about  six  milea  irom 
this  town. 


A  town  in  Mysore,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Toonga.  Formerly  there 
was  a  fort,  it  is  now  in  ruins.  This  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Xug- 
gur  division.  There  is  a  public  bungalow  and  cutcherry  near  the 
town.  It  is  a  clean  town  well  drained,  and  qo  placed  that  steps  from 
most  of  the  houses  lead  directly  to  the  river. 


Pennar- 


A  river  in  Mysore  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  ranges  of  hills  north 
of  Nimdydroog.  After  leaving  Mysore  it  passes  through  the  Codda- 
pah  and  Nellore  collectorates  to  the  sea. 


Herashi*- 


A  town  in  Mysore,  70  miles  west  of  Bangalore,  on  the  road  to  Man- 
galore  by  the  Munzerabad  ghaut.  There  is  a  good  tank  and  a  walled 
town.     This  place  is  10  miles  from  Sravana  Bellcul,  the  great  Jain 

statue. 


Hoogry  or  Vudwatty. 

A  river  in  Mysore. 


HooMainpoor 

A  small  village  in  Mysore  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Letchman  Teert, 
about  12  miles  north  and  east  from  Honsoor. 


PurmUchotrum , 


A  small  village  in  ilysore  between  Nundydroog  and  TVorralcondah 
on  the  road  from  Bangalore  to  BcUary. 
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Polllam. 


A  villago  in  the  Mimzerabad  diBtrict  of  Mysore.  A  small  Jain  tem- 
ple is  in  it,  supposed  to  be  very  ancient. 


Ar  brawn  tty- 

A  river  in  Mysore. 


Colomb«lla. 


A  village  near  Chittledroog  in  Mysore,  on  the  road  from  Bangalore 
to  IIurr3'hur. 


Mmreoopttm  Biln«i. 

(Sec  Colar.) 


TellahunbrA, 


A  villago  in  Mysore,  10  miles  from  Bangalore,  on  the  road  to  Bel- 
lary.     There  is  a  good  public  bungalow. 


P«rlmp*tAm. 

A  town  in  Mysore,  18  miles  from  the  Coorg  frontier ;  a  walled  fort, 
a  good  tank,  and  a  public  bungalow  arc  the  only  objects  for  notice. 


A  town  in  >rysore,  on  the  road  to  Mangalore  by  the  Munzerabad 
ghaut.     Here  is  a  public  bungalow. 


Ifarsapoor. 

A  town  in  Mysore,  on  the  Madras  road,  32  miles  from  Bangalore. 
A  good  public  bungalow. 


Ch«BaAp*ti 

A  town  and  fort  in  Mysore,  on  the  high  road  between  Bangalore 
and  ^fysore,  34  miles  from  Bangalore,  a  good  public  bungalow.  The 
fort  is  facod  with  stone,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  with  some  ctre. 
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There  are  not  many  Iiouses  in  the  fort.    There  is  a  large  palace  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  Raja's  relations.     The  town  is  famous  for  its 
*  manufacture  of  sugar,  steel,  steel  wire,  and  lacquered  toys. 


Coon^^hnl. 

A  large  town  and  mud  fort  in  Mysore,  42  miles  west  of  Bangalore, 
on  the  road  to  Mangalore.  There  is  a  splendid  tank  and  a  public  bun- 
galow. This  is  one  of  the  depdt  stations  for  the  Honorable  Com- 
pany's  studs. 


Toomcoor. 

A  town  in  Mysore,  46  miles  north-west  of  Bangalore,  on  the  road 
to  Hurryhur.  The  head  quarters  of  the  Chittledroog  division.  There 
is  a  cutcherry  and  a  good  public  bungalow.  The  town  is  low,  ill- 
placed,  and  unhealthy. 


Ballam. 

A  district  in  Mysore,  now  called  Munzerabad,  extending  from  the 
north  of  Coorg  to  the  Bababooden  hills.  It  is  a  beautiful  country, 
well  watered  and  picturesque.  It  possesses  a  fine  climate,  and  enjoys 
the  sea-breeze  from  the  western  coast.  Coffee  thrives  well,  and  ib  much 
cultivated  for  export  from  Mangalore. 


CauTery. 

A  river  which  rises  in  Coorg,  and  passing  through  the  south  of 
Mysore,  fertilizes  Coimbatore  and  Tanjore. 


Cloiepett, 

A  town  in  Mysore,  37  miles  south-west  of  Bangalore,  on  the  high 
road  to  Mysore,  so  named  after  Colonel  Sir  B.  Close,  Resident  at  My- 
sore. It  is  well  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river  which  is  bridged. 
There  is  a  good  bungalow.  It  is  the  head  quarters  of  one  of  the  re- 
giments of  Mysore  horse. 


SlTaguoga. 

The  name  of  a  remarkable  mountain  in  Mysore,  35  miles  west  of 
Bangalore.    It  is  composed  of  sienite  and  granite  rooks*  in  many 
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places  so  precipitous  that  access  to  the  top  is  not  without  danger,  es- 
pecially if  a  high  wind  prevails.  The  summit  is  about  1,800  feet 
above  the  plain — a  third  of  the  way  up  are  some  fine  pogodas. 


B«U%raii0ams. 

The  name  of  a  range  of  hills  to  the  south  and  east  of  Mysore,  and 
which  separate  that  province  from  Coimbatore. 


MaUvllly. 

A  town  in  ^fysore,  26  miles  south-east  of  Seringapatam.  It  was 
here  that  Tippoo  was  defeated  by  General  Harris  in  the  kst  war, 
when  the  army  was  advancing  upon  Seringapatam. 


Btallcoltm 


A  town  in  Mysore,  17  miles  north-east  of  Seringapatam,  celebrated 
for  a  sacred  place  of  worship  for  the  Hindoos  situated  in  a  remarkable 
rocky  hill.  The  town  is  a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  the  high  road  be- 
tween  Seringapatam  and  Belloor. 


Nandgh«rry  Droog. 

A  town  and  hill  fort  in  Mysore,  about  50  miles  north-west  of  Ban- 
galore, famous  for  its  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  steel. 


Ik^ry. 

A  town  in  the  Mulnaad  of  Mvsorc,  18  miles  north  of  Bednore.  The 
ruins  »how  that  it  was  once  a  highly  populous  place,  and  the  name  of 
Ikery  or  Kkairei'  pagoda  still  used  to  designate  a  coin  is  alone  an  in- 
dication of  its  having  been  a  capital  town.  The  land  measure  of  that 
part  of  Mysore  is  still  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  groat  stone  in 
front  of  the  Ikery  pagoda.  The  trade  and  population  of  the  town  is 
nuw  transferred  to  Saugur  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  town. 


(See  Iker}*.) 
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Blttly  Ghaat* 

A  pass  from  Mysore  into  Canara  now  superseded  by  the  Monzera- 

bad  ghaut. 


Khulhattagherry  Droog, 

Or  Koondra  Khan  Mook,  or  Horse's  head  Hill,  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  Mulnaad  of  Mysore,  known  as  a  landmark  at  sea  from  its 
remarkable  features,  and  being  seen  at  a  great  distance  rising  aboTe 
the  western  ghauts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  one  of  the  old  deserted 
passes  into  Canara  called  the  Khulhuttadakul  pass. 


Aaoomby. 

The  name  of  a  pass  from  Mysore  into  Canara.  The  distance  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  is  about  five  miles,  and  the  parallels  so  arranged 
that  the  ascent  is  nowhere  more  than  1  in  18.  It  is  quite  practicable 
for  wheeled  carriages,  and  opens  up  the  communication  between  the 
northern  partB  of  the  Mulnaad  and  Canara.  The  pass  was  laid  out  by 
Major  Green  of  the  Engineers. 


Bababoodrus. 

Tlie  name  of  a  range  of  hills  in  Mysore,  in  the  Nuggur  district, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  with  a  fine  climate  and  pure 
water.  The  range  is  extensive  and  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe ;  the 
upper  crest  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  The  hiUs  abound  in  magnetic 
iron,  chrome  iron,  decomposed  felspar  and  quartz  rocks.  The  Talley 
fonucd  in  the  bund  of  the  range  is  most  imhealthy  (the  Jager  valley,) 
Niitives  never  venture  to  sleep  there  at  any  season.  Coffee  grows  well 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  it. 


TooDga. 

A  river  in  Mysore  that  joins  the  Budra  at  Coodly  to  form  the 

Toomboodra. 


Budra* 

A  river  in  Mysore,  (see  Toonga.) 
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Goodly* 

A  small  town  in  My%ore  at  the  junction  of  the  Toonga  and  Budra 
rivers.  The  residence  of  the  Goodly  swami,  a  gooroo  famous  for  hia 
power  in  Southern  India. 


A  remarkable  mountain  in  the  Mulnaad  of  Mysore. 


'•  Bow* 

The  name  of  an  annicut  across  the  Cauyery  in  Mysore,  between 
Tulcaad  and  Sivasamoodrum. 


A  town  in  Mysore,  18  miles  north  of  Telwal,  with  a  pagoda  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cauvery,  famous  for  the  fish  which  are  presenred  and  fed 
by  the  Brahmins,  some  are  of  great  size,  and  all  are  so  tame  that 
they  feed  from  the  hand  and  are  seen  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  Na- 
tives bathing.     They  are  a  species  of  carp. 


4» 
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COORG. 

A  SMALL  proTince  in  Southern  India,  situated  in  the  western  ghauU, 
at  present  governed  by  the  same  Commissioner  as  Mysore.  Coorg  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Mysore,  on  the  south  by  Wynaad 
and  Malabar,  on  the  west  by  South  Canara.  The  country  was  con- 
quered in  1834,  by  a  force  under  Sir  Fat.  Lindsay,  c.  b.,  and  annexed 
to  the  British  territories ;  the  Rajah  being  sent  to  Benares. 

The  country  consists  of  a  succession  of  mountains  divided  by  nar- 
row valleys.  The  ridges  are  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  great  size,  and 
having  occasional  open  glades  of  grass,  afford  a  picturesque  variety 
of  scenery  not  common  in  India.  The  valleys  are  highly  cultivated 
with  rice,  areca-nuts,  plantains,  and  gardens  of  orange,  lime,  oitron, 
and  Native  vegetables.  The  forests  aboimd  in  teak,  peon,  jack,  sandal, 
blackwood,  ebony,  bastard,  cedar,  cardamums,  black  pepper,  wild  cin- 
namon, and  nutmeg,  and  with  such  wild  animals  as  are  common  to 
most  Indian  jungles  and  forests.  The  tiger  is  not  so  dangerous  to 
man  in  Coorg  as  in  the  open  country,  probably  from  having  abundance 
of  game  as  food.  The  flying  squirrel  is  not  uncommon.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  the  country  is  the  number  and  extent  of  the  cuddungs 
or  breastworks  which  intersect  it  in  every  direction  ;  their  extent  is 
estimated  at  600  miles,  crossing  the  ranges  of  hills  and  each  other 
vdth  so  little  appearance  of  order  or  arrangement,  as  to  defy  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  cause  of  their  original  formation.  They  must  have 
required  a  far  more  dense  population  to  form  them,  than  is  now  in 
the  country.  Many  are  12  feet  deep,  and  10  or  15  feet  across  the 
ditch. 

Tlie  geological  formation  of  the  countrj-  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Keilghcrries,  the  rocks  are  primitive  and  consist  chiefly  of 
sicnite,  traversed  by  greenstone  and  veins  of  quartz  and  felspar,  which 
latter  is  found  decomposed  into  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  these  rocks 
are  covered  with  lithomargic  earth,  and  over  the  whole  a  deep  vegeta- 
ble mould,  the  result  of  years  of  accumulation  from  the  forests,  form- 
ing as  fertile  a  compost  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  elevation  of  Coorg  is  from  3,200  feet  to  4,500,  Fxaserpet  on  the 
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Cauvery  !«  3,200  feet.,  and  Mercara  4,500.     Many  moontaini  attain  a 
much  greater  elevation,  Poopagherry  is  5,682  and  Tadraiademok  5,781 

feet. 

The  climate  of  Coorg  is  singularly  pleasant  and  healthful,  although 
it  is  situated  so  completely  in  the  ghauts  as  to  have  the  full  force  of 
the  south-west  monsoon  and  three  or  four  months  of  nearly  uninter- 
rupted heavy  rain,  showers  fall  in  April  and  May ;  June,  July  and 
August  are  very  wet,  yet  such  are  the  slope  of  the  country  and  nature 
of  the  soil  that  it  soon  dries  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to  walk  out. 

The  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher  than  74  **  or  falls  below  60^ 
in  the  shade.  £eggatnaad  and  the  country  about  the  foot  of  the 
Brummogherrys  are  alone  feverish ;  and  these  parts  are  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  worst  parts  of  Mysore. 

The  Coorgt  are  a  fine  manly  raoe,  much  given  to  field  sports,  all 
are  armed  with  the  large  Coorg  knife  or  daa,  and  a  smaller  one  worn 
in  the  belt ;  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  a  Coorg  cuts 
his  way  with  these  through  the  jungles,  most  have  also  a  matehlook ; 
their  dress  is  picturesque.  In  1840  the  population  was  eetimated  at 
8i,r>47,  since  then  it  is  supposed  to  have  much  increased.  Formerly  one 
wife  was  common  to  the  brothers  of  a  family,  but  the  custom  is  dying 
nway,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Coorgs  have  larger  families. 
The  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  rice  and  the  products  of  the  chase, 
as  neither  sheep  nor  cattle  thrive  in  the  country,  and  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Natives  wiU  not  allow  of  kine  being  slaughtered.  The 
tielda  arc  cultivated  by  an  inferior  class  who  were  formerly  agrestic 
slaves,  most  of  whom,  now  that  they  arc  free,  remain  voluntarily  and 
cultivate  the  fields  their  fathers  tilled. 

The  Natives  of  Coorg  live  in  detached  houses  on  their  farms,  the 
|)08itions  of  which  are  generally  highly  picturesque  ;  few  live  in  towns, 
of  which  there  are  only  three  or  four  in  the  coimtry,  Mercara,  Fraser- 
|)ct  and  Verojunderpet,  each  of  which  will  be  described  separately. 

Coorg  is  well  watered  by  natural  springs  in  every  direction.  The 
Cauvory  and  Ilaringy  are  the  two  principal  rivers,  the  rest  are  moun- 
tain  torrents,  in  the  monsoon  impaasable,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  mere  streams.  The  nature  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  roads  through  it,  one  good  road  crosses  the  coun- 
tr)'  from  Frascrpet  through  Mercara  down  the  Sumpajce  ghaut  to 
Mangalore.  The  Sumpi^  ghaat  is  a  very  beaatiful  and  perfect  work 
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of  its  kind.  The  country  is  intersected  with  paths  in  eveiy  directum, 
amply  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the  people ;  the  oomiDeroe  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  bullocks. 


IVaserpet  or  Khooshalniiggar, 

A  town  in  the  province  of  Coorg,  19  miles  north  of  Meroaray  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cauyery,  Latitude  12*'  26'  N.,  Longitude  76  "^  3' 
E.y  so  called  in  compliment  to  Lieut.  General  Fraser,  the  first  Com- 
missioner appointed  in  the  affaira  of  Coorg  after  the  conquest.  The 
name  of  Khooshalnugg^  was  given  by  Hyder  Ali,  who  when  on  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Coorg,  and  at  this  town,  heard  of  the 
birth  of  his  son  Tippoo,  and  so  named  it  the  city  of  gladness.  The 
river  Cauvery  is  here  spanned  by  a  very  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches^ 
constructed  under  the  superintendence,  and  from  the  design,  of  Major 
Green  of  the  Engineers.  The  town  being  clear  of  the  jungles^  and 
in  a  plain,  has  less  of  the  monsoon  rains  than  Mercara,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  moderate  climate.  In  the  hot  season  it  is  less  salubri- 
ous than  Mercara ;  but,  during  the  monsoon,  the  officers  and  families 
leave  Mercara  to  reside  here.  It  is  a  small  town  with  not  much  trade. 


Nakvnasd. 

One  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg's  palaces. 


BnrrjrpollAy. 

The  name  of  a  small  river  in  the  province  of  Coorg. 


Coomandorry. 

The  name  of  a  small  river  in  Coorg. 


TttdrandemoU* 

The  name  of  a  mountain  in  Coorg. 


Harlos^tty* 

The  name  of  a  river  in  Coorg. 
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The  capital  of  the  province  of  Coorg,  18  miles  from  Fra«erpet,  it 
is  well  placed  on  a  level  space  surrounded  by  hills,  and  as  a  strong- 
hold, very  secure  from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country ;  the  fort 
itself  is  not  strong,  being  commanded  by  hiUs  in  every  direction.  The 
fort  in  the  Raja's  time  contained  only  his  palace,  arsenal,  and  a  pago- 
da;  it  is  now  used  as  public  quarters  for  the  officers  of  the  corps  which 
garrisons  Mercara.  The  force  at  the  station  consists  of  one  Native 
corps,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  sappers 
and  miners.  There  is  a  public  bungalow  and  a  very  tolerable  bazaar. 
The  views  from  the  heights  around  Mercara  in  every  direction  are 
grand  and  picturesque. 


▼•«rmjund«p«t- 

The  name  of  a  town  in  Coorg,  18  miles  south-east  of  Mercara,  it 
contains  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  the  Raja. 


OoUlMtte- 

The  name  of  a  mountain  in  Coorg. 


The  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  Coorg,  near 
which  the  ri?er  Cauvcry  takes  its  rise. 


The  name  of  a  river  which  rises  in  the  south  of  Coorg,  and  passing 
out  of  the  country  to  the  east  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  district.  The  river  afterwards  passes  through  the  south-east  of 
I^Iysore  into  Coimbatore  and  Tanjore,  where  it  reaches  the  sea. 


The  name  of  a  pass  from  Coorg  into  Canara — a  good  road  and  easy 
for  wheeled  carriages. 
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COCHIN. 

A  MARITIME  province  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
between  Malabar  on  the  north  and  Travancore  on  the  south.  It  if 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ghauts,  and  on  the  south  by  Trayanoore^ 
separating  it  from  Dindigul  and  Coimbatore. 

The  State  of  Cochin  owes  it  origin  to  the  division  of  the  Malayalom 
empire,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Sharun  PeroomanI,  the  last 
potentate  who  held  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  extent  of  ter- 
ritory stretching  from  Gokum  to  Cape  Comorin. 

The  Bajas  of  Cochin  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  descend- 
ant of  the  same  Sharun  Peroomaul,  being  of  the  pure  Chettrie  oattep 
and  deriving  their  dignity  and  authority  immediately  firom  him.  TUt 
principality  has  suffered  from  time  to  time  by  invasion,  on  the  north 
from  the  Zamorine  of  Calicut,  and  on  the  south  in  latter  times,  horn 
the  Travancore  Rajas.  These  princes  first  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Tekhimcoor  and  Huddanimcoor  States,  and  afterwards  annexed  to 
their  dominion,  the  districts  of  Allimgaad  and  Purroor,  with  the  Zed- 
dapully,  Yeddawuggay,  and  other  portions  of  country,  which  for- 
merly owned  the  sway  of  Cochin.  This  country  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  subjected  by  the  Mahomedan  arms  till  so  late  as  the  year 
1766,  when  Hyder  Ali  compelled  the  Raja  to  pay  him  an  ftTiwnfil  tri- 
bute of  one  lac  of  Rupees,  which  was  enforced  with  great  rigour  by 
Tippoo  Sultan.  The  latter  entered  the  coimtry  late  in  1790,  and  after 
some  opposition  made  his  way  as  far  as  Yeerapolay,  when  tidings  of 
Lord  Coruwallis'  march  upon  Seringapatam  obliged  him  to  return  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital.  Shortly  after  this  in  the  year  1791,  the 
Cochin  Raja  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  where- 
by the  latter  agreed  to  protect  this  State  from  all  foreign  invasion,  on 
the  payment  of  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had  been  previously 
rendered  to  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo. 

Until  the  downfal  of  the  Mahomedan  dynasty  of  Mysore,  the  Bri- 
tish alliance  was  essential  to  the  political  existence  of  the  Raja  of 
Cochin,  but,  after  that  event,  the  coalition  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  Ilaja  expressed  a  desire  to  modify  the  connection.    In  1800 
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a  faction  sprang  up,  headed  by  the  minlBter,  (Palcotachen),  of  Cochini 
who  waa  urged  on  by  the  Dewan,  (Yaloo  Tumby),  of  Travancore  ;  the 
malcontenta  raised  troops,  and  making  common  cause  with  the  Tra« 
vanooreansy  (see  Travancore),  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Bri- 
tish, previous  to  the  commencement  of  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  the  Resident.     These  occurrences  led  to  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Raja,  (who,  it  was  supposed,  had  given  his  countenan^  and 
sanction  to  the  designs  of  his  minister,)  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  Subsidiary  force  of  a  battalion  of  Native  infantry  to  protect 
himself  and  his  country  against  the  recurrence  of  these  insurrections. 
The  subsidy  on  this  account,  in  addition  to  the  former  tribute,  made 
an  aggregate  of  276,037  Rupees.     This  increased  amount  of  tribute 
tended  to  prevent  the  authority  and  the  resources  of  the  Cochin  go- 
vernment, from  being  employed  in  designs  inimical  to  the  British  in- 
terests, since  the  whole  revenue  led  a  balance  merely  sufficient  for  the 
charges  of  collection  and  polioe,  the  maintenance  of  the  Raja  and  his 
Court.     The  embarrassment  of  the  Cochin  government,  shortly  after, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  British  Resident  to  act  as  Dewan  or 
Minister  of  the  State,  when  he  efleoted  the  reductions  of  subsidy.    By 
the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the  last  treaty  of  1818-19,  the  tribute 
was  reduced  to  two  lacs,  and  it  is  provided  that  if  the  Company 
should  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  failure  of  the  funds  destined  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  permanent  militar}*  force  agreed  upon  in 
previous  articles,  they  are  at  liberty  to  assume  and  bring  under  their 
direct  management  the  revenues  of  the  countr}'.     On  this  contin- 
gency, a  fixed  sum  of  35,000  Rupees,  besides  one-fifth  of  the  surplus 
revenues  is  to  bo  allotted  for  the  support  of  the  Raja  and  his  family. 
The  present  Raja  succeeded  his  cousin  in  1837.     Since  1839,  in  con- 
s(><|uence  of  his  misrule,  the  affairs  of  the  State  have  been  conducted 
bv  the  Native  minister,  in  communication  with  the  Resident  of  Tra- 
vuncore,  who  is  also  Resident  of  Cochin.     The  revenue  is  about  6| 
lacs  of  Rupees,  the  chief  items  being  : 

Tobacco  monopoly 1,16,000 

Salt  monopoly 82,000 

I^and  revenue 37,000 

Customs 35,000 

The  princi[)ality  of  Cochin  is  dindcd  into  six  districts  :  not  indiid* 
ing  Crmnganore,  which  is  under  the  separate  mAnagemeiit  of  the  Tr»- 
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vancore  goTernment.  The  total  area  is  nearly  2,000  aqiiATC  mxki^ 
but  much  of  this  to  the  northward  is  hill  and  forest,  and  the  shape  of 
the  province  is  very  irregular.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  f«tf- 
f7iated  size  of  each  district,  and  the  population  not  Yery  accuiately, 
as  no  census  has  been  lately  taken  : — 

Villiget.      Sq.  Mflet.      Populatioa. 

1.  Kunneanoor 99  81  65,000 

2.  Cochin 54  61  60,000 

3.  Mookundapooram 110  420  65,000 

4.  Thallapully 158  300  60,000 

5.  Trichoor 174  260  65,000 

6.  Chettoor 285  360  30,000 

7.  Cranganore 7  19  12,000 

In  the  northern  parts  of  this  province,  about  Pargunura  and  Shila- 
cary,  the  rice  grounds  are  as  in  Malabar  narrow  valleys,  bat  ex- 
tremely well  watered  by  small  perennial  streams,  which  enahk  the 
cultivators  to  raise  two  crops  of  rice  annually.  The  houses  of  the 
Natives  are  buried  in  groves  of  palms,  mangoes,  jacks,  and  plAwfatiw 
that  skirt  the  bottom  of  the  little  hiUs.  Above  them  are  woods  of 
forest  trees,  which,  although  not  so  stately  as  those  of  Chittagong, 
are  very  fine,  and  free  from  rattans,  and  other  climbers.  The  teak 
and  blackwood  abound  in  these  forests ;  but  all  the  large  trees  have 
been  cut,  and  no  care  is  taken  to  encourage  their  growth,  and  check 
that  of  useless  timber. 

Towards  Eukkad  the  hiUs  are  much  lower,  and  covered  with  grass 
in  place  of  trees.  Scarcely  any  part  of  these  hills  is  cultivated,  sl« 
though  the  soil  appears  to  be  good ;  the  pasture  is  excellent.  In  this 
province  are  many  Nazarene  (Syriac  or  Roman  Catholic)  villages. 

There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  river  of  importance  in  the  province, 
but  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  first  collected  in  the  back-water,  axe 
discharged  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Cochin.  The  back-water,  from 
its  great  extent,  the  fertility  which  it  diffuses  over  the  country,  and 
the  facility  of  communication  which  it  affords,  is  to  Cochin  what  roads 
arc  to  other  countries.  Starting  from  the  town  of  Cochin  it  branches 
to  the  southward  and  northward  extending  in  the  former  direction  to 
QuiloD,  and  in  the  latter  as  far  as  Chetwye  (or  Chaitwa),  distant  45 
miles.  In  its  course  it  subdivides  into  numerous  branches  which  ra* 
mify  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  to  the  westward  it  communicates  by 
several  estuaries  with  the  sea,  as  those  at  Cochin,  Chetwysi  Kodunga- 
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loor,  Eayenkulam  and  Ivcka.    It  is  very  shallow  in  many  places,  more 
particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Chaitwa  branch,  but  between 
the  inlets  at  Cochin  and  Kodungaloor,  and  the  former  place  and  Allep- 
py,  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward,  it  is  at  all  times  na- 
vigable both  for  passage  and  cargo  boats  ;  from  AUeppy  southward  it 
grows  shallow,  but  at  the  bar  of  Iveka  near  Quilon  it  is  deep  enough 
to  float  large  dhonies.     During  the  rains  every  part  is  navigable,  flat 
bottomed  boats  being  employed  ;  but  for  the  conveyance  of  small  mer- 
chandise, canoes  drawing  but  little  water  are  preferred.     The  back- 
water is  afiected  by  the  tides,  which  rise  about  two  feet,  and  flow  at 
the  rate  of  2|  miles  an  hour ;  it  is  tortuous  in  its  course,  and  some- 
what Bhiggish,   but  afibrds  to  the  merchant  a  safe,  and  convenient 
means  of  transport  for  his  goods,  to  the  marts  of  Cochin  and  Alleppy, 
(in  Travancore)  as  also  to  the  cultivator,  of  carrying  his  produce  with- 
out much  trouble  or  expense  to  the  best  market ;  another  very  import- 
ant advantage  is,  that  the  communication  is  open  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.     The  cargo  boats  are  covered  with  arched  roofs,  made  of  barn* 
boo  and  codjans,   (palmyra  leaves)  by  which  the  goods  are  protected 
both  from  the  sun  and  rain.     Disagreeable  exhalations  arise  from  the 
banks  of  the  back-water,  and  are  more  particularly  perceptible  during 
the  dry  season ;  it  has  been  however  found,  that  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants does  not  sufier  in  any  marked  degree  thereby,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  oh  healthy  looking  as  those  who  live  in  drier  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict— the  miasma  being  probably  counteracted  in  some  degree,  by  the 
purifying  eflects  of  the  sea-breeze.     During  the  monsoon,  from  Juno 
to  October,  travellers  to  Palghaut  can  go  to  Trichoor  (70  miles)  by 
boiit  ;  a  set  of  bearers  will  carry  from  this  to  Wudakimchorry  21  miles 
daring  the  morning,  for  the  jungle  is  dangeroxis  at  night  on  account 
of  the  elephants;  and  a  night*s  nui,  learing  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
same  bearers,  will  bring  the  traveller  to  Paulghaut  22  miles  farther. 

In  other  months,  the  boats  only  go  as  far  as  Chetwye  50  milee, 
whence  22  miles  by  land  to  Tirtulla  in  Malabar ;  between  this  and 
Paulghaut  40  miles,  unless  going  dawk,  the  traveller  halts  at  Luhka- 
diiy(X)ttii,  24  miles  from  Tirtulla. 

There  are  good  roads  in  every  part  of  the  province,  as  the  country 
abounds  in  laterite,  though  the  back-water  aflfords  exoelkmt  mesas  of 
communication  north  and  south. 

The  soil  varies  considerably.  To  the  north  it  is  gravelly ;  in  many 
pkces  clayey,  and  strata  of  laterite  abound  ;  southward  it  is  study, 
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but  immodiately  on  the  banks  of  the  back-water,  there  is  an  aUuvial 
deposit,  from  the  annual  overflowings,  occasioned  by  the  heaTj  nuu 
near  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  which  occur  during  the  S.  W.  mon- 
soon, completely  inundating  the  villages  on  their  banks.  The  eflSKti 
on  the  paddy  crops  are  either  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
circumstances ;  if  the  seed  has  been  but  lately  sown,  or  if  the  jhaoU 
are  very  young,  considerable  injury  is  caused,  the  crop  being  liable  to 
fail  altogether. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  are  the  plantain, 
breadfruit,  jackfiruit,  mango,  pine-apple,  tamarind,  guava,  lime,  citron, 
water-melon,  and  pumpkin, — among  roots  the  yam,  sweet  potatoe,  and 
the  arrowroot. 

The  articles  of  merchandize,  which  are  exported  to  various  foreign 
marts  are  principally  cocoanuts,  and  the  oil  and  coir  or  rope  made  from 
them,  pepper  and  cardamums,  also  ginger,  turmeric,  cassia,  betel  nut, 
nux  vomica,  and  cocculus  indicus. 

Among  trees  the  teak  stands  pre-eminent,  but  there  are  also  other 
valuable  forest  trees,  as  the  angely,  jack  tree,  viti  or  blackwood  (ebony), 
ven  (or  white)  and  cedar.  The  Malabar  teak  is  well  known  for  its 
superiority,  both  as  regards  its  specific  gravity  and  closeness  of  grain. 

The  angely  is  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  smsU 
vessels.  It  is  by  no  means  so  durable  as  teak,  but  is  prefismd  on 
account  of  its  cheapness.  A  species  of  fir,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Phtet/'  is  also  valuable  for  the  resinous  juice  it  yields,  which  is 
used  as  varnish.  The  teak  is  employed  chiefly  at  Cochin  for  ship- 
building ;  the  Natives  have  a  superstitious  objection  to  using  it  for 
houses.  The  crambo  or  iron  wood  is  too  heavy  for  common  use^  and 
is  seldom  felled.  The  blackwood  is  large  and  of  fine  diTnensions ;  the 
Poon  of  Cochin  is  small  and  inferior  to  that  of  Afalabar ;  it  is  used  for 
ships'  spars. 

The  teak  forests  are  chiefly  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  province, 
especially  Chettoor,  whence  it  is  floated  down  to  the  Malabar  port  of 
Fonany,  but  the  cocoanut  tree  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  in  the  south- 
cm  districts.  It  delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  thrives  in  proportion  to 
its  proximity  to  tho  sea  coast,  requiring  but  little  culture. 

The  manufactures  of  the  district  are  chiefly  arrack,  ooooannt  oil, 
coir  and  jaggery ;  sugar-cane  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent, 
although  the  country  ofibrs  every  facility  for  its  growth,  and  it  might 
be  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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The  mode  of  manofacturing  stigar  ia  little  known  to  the  Natives  of 
thia  part  of  the  coast. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
that  produced  in  TinneTelly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ghauts. 

Coffee  of  excellent  quality,  has  also  been  partially  cultivated.  The 
resources  of  the  province  are  indeed  great,  and  only  require  capital 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  develop  them  and  turn  them  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  attention  of  the  Natives  is  directed  in  general  to  the  cultivation 
of  paddy,  no  arable  lands  being  allowed  to  lie  waste.  The  supply  of 
rice  frequently  exceeds  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  the  surplus  is 
shipped  to  Colombo  and  other  places.  Besides  rice,  a  grain  called 
chama  (panicum  miliaceum)  and  various  other  grains  are  largely  pro* 
duced.  The  paddy  fields  on  the  bunds  of  the  back-water  yield  but  one 
crop  annually,  the  water  rising  too  high  to  admit  of  cultivation  a 
second  time  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  Trichoor,  and 
throughout  the  northern  districts,  two,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Taloo- 
pilly  district,  even  three  crops  are  annually  produced. 

The  principal  crop  however,  in  all  the  districts,  is  grown  during  the 
south-wc«t  monsoon,  the  sowing  time  being  the  months  of  May  or 
June,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  field  ;  and  the  harvest  is  gather- 
ed in  September  or  October. 

The  second  crop  is  sown,  soon  after  the  reaping  of  the  first,  and  is 
by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  that  in  October,  it  is  gathered  in  January 
and  February.  The  abundance  of  the  harvest  depends  entirely  on  the 
supply  of  rain  ;  for  the  agrricidturist  here  does  not  possess  the  means 
of  artificial  irrigation.  The  mode  of  culture  is  regulated  by  local  cir- 
cumstances ;  buffiUoes  are  chiefly  used  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground, 
when  the  nature  of  the  soil  admits  of  it,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
countr}%  it  is  entirely  performed  by  manual  labor ;  the  implements  of 
agriculture  are  of  the  most  rude  and  imperfect  kind,  that  in  use  for 
turning  up  the  soil,  being  but  a  sorry  representative  of  a  plough,  the 
sickle,  however,  resembles  that  commonly  used  in  Europe,  though  of 
smaller  sijEe. 

Vast  tracts  of  the  higher  lands  are  lying  waste,  from  the  apathy 
and  indolence  of  the  Natives,  and  their  unwillingness  to  engage  in  any 
branch  of  industry,  that  doe«  not  promise  an  immediate  return.  lAbor 
is  very  cboip,  the  daily  hire  of  the  laborer  varies  from  two  to  four 
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annas,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  cultiyaton  of  the  soil 
receive  only  one  anna. 

The  cattle  are  v^^  diminutive,  cows  afford  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
milk,  and  bullocks  are  almost  useless  for  carriage  or  agriculture ;  bof- 
faloes  however  thrive  well,  and  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  labor. 
Sheep  introduced  from  the  neighbouring  zillahs  fall  off  very  qaicklv, 
but  pigs  and  poultry  are  abundant. 

The  weather  is  more  variable  at  Cochin  than  on  the  eastern  coast, 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  sea  breeze  which  blows  daring 
the  day,  is  generally  from  the  westward,  changing  at  times  to  the  N. 
W.  and  S.  W.  The  land  wind  from  the  N.  £.  which  sets  in  at  night, 
passes  over  so  extensive  a  surface  of  water  before  reaching  this  place, 
that  it  is  changed  from  a  hot  and  parching  to  a  cool  and  sometimes 
chilly  breeze,  a  free  exposure  to  which  during  sleep  is  attended  with 
danger.  This  land  wind  feeh  chilly  even  where  it  does  not  pass  over 
any  water ;  but  its  effects  are  a  parching  of  the  skin  and  feverish 
sensations.  The  south-west  monsoon  or  wet  season,  begins  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  September,  during  which 
time  the  pluviometer  gives  an  average  fall  of  76  inches  of  rain,  and 
the  thermometer  indicates  an  average  temperature  of  78*;  the  re- 
maining months  constitute  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  thenno- 
metric  average  is  about  85^.  The  climate  is  at  all  times  more  or  leas 
moist,  and  occasionally  very  sultry,  but  excepting  in  March  and  parts 
of  February  and  April,  frequent  showers  of  rain  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture, and  prevent  it  becoming  at  any  time  very  hot  or  arid.  A  con- 
tinual drought  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  people  are  never  subjected 
to  the  miseries  or  scarcity  of  famine.  On  the  whole,  the  climate, 
though  relaxing,  and  never  so  cool  or  bracing  as  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia, possesses  the  advantage  of  being  more  equable  in  temperature 
throughout  the  year. 

The  i)opulation  of  the  Cochin  territory  is  about  3,45,000.  The  pre- 
vailing castes  throughout  the  country  are  Namhooriea^  a  class  of  Brah- 
mins ;  KairSf  of  the  military  caste ;  Chaikarvas,  artificers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, Mukwars,  (fishermen) ;  Kanakas,  (boatmen) ;  and  Pollaycn^ 
constituting  the  Hindoo  portion.  The  remuinder  are  Mqplas,  and 
Christians  of  the  following  sects,  viz.,  Roman  Catholics,  Homo  Sy- 
riiius,  and  Syrians. 

N<(inhoorUH. — The  Namboories  or  priests,  who  maintain  an  unbound- 
ed influence  over  the  inferior  castes,  have  an  extraordinary  custom 
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with  regard  to  marriage,  which  seems  deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  opposed  both  to  the  Brahminical  law,  and  to  the  usage  which 
prevails  in  every  other  part  of  India,  viz.,  that  of  restricting  the  pri- 
vilege of  marriage  to  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  family. 

Nairs. — The  Nairs  arc  of  the  Sudra  caste  and  physically  considered, 
are  a  tine  race  of  men  ;  their  most  striking  and  obvious  characteristic 
is  a  cringing  humility  towards  superiors,  or  in  the  presence  of  those 
by  whom  they  hope  to  be  benefitted,  and  a  display  of  arrogance  and 
tyranny,  when  these  qualities  can  be  exercised  with  impunity.  The 
marriage  ceremony  amongst  this  caste,  if  marriage  it  can  be  called, 
is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends  and  relations  purposely  assembled,  presenting  a  cloth 
to  the  bride,  and  tWng  a  string  round  her  neck  ;  the  engagement  is 
as  easily  dissolved  as  formed,  for  on  either  party  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  other,  they  separate,  and  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
ceases  from  that  moment,  each  being  then  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a 
new  engagement.  The  Nairs  are  for  the  most  part,  either  employed 
in  the  public  oflices  of  Government,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

PoHdi/rra. — The  PoUayers  are  chietly  occupied  in  cultivation.  They 
are  slaves,  and,  in  some  instances,  fixtures,  being  only  transferable  to 
another  owner,  with  the  land  on  which  they  and  their  progenitors 
were  bom  ;  but  generally  speaking  they  do  not  possess  this  privilege, 
but  are  saleable  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  their  owners. 

Uiii  PeopU. — Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  is  a  race  of 
people  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  jungles,  called  hiH  j)eapk.  They 
are  regarded  with  superstitious  fear  by  the  rest  of  the  population,  be- 
cause they  are  supjx>»od  to  have  power  over  evil  spirits,  and  they  are 
frequently  employed  to  cast  them  out  and  break  their  charms,  &c. 
They  reside  altogether  in  jungles  and  rarely  visit  the  villages. 

ChrintuiM. — The  Christians,  Syrians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are  eii« 
gaged  in  various  occupations,  such  as  traders,  agriculturists,  fisher- 
men, coolies,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Lubhays,  except  that 
they  never  become  fishermen  ;  the  other  Mahomedans  who  form  but 
a  verj'  small  portion  of  the  community,  are  either  peons  in  the  senrioe 
of  Government,  or  of  private  individuals,  or  traders.  The  amusementa 
of  the  Nairs  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  countr}',  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  religion  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  distinc- 
tion between  one  and  the  other,  for  every  amusement  partakes  of  a 
religious  character ;  they  are  by  no  means  fond  of  manly  or  athleUo 
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exercises,  preferring  those  of  a  sedentary  nature ;  they  practise  gtmei 
similar  to  our  games  of  cards,  the  substitute  for  which  is  the  ofri  et 
leaf  of  the  palm,  and  chess,  in  which  latter  the  Namboozy  Brahmioi 
are  said  to  excel. 

Rice  prepared  in  various  ways,  and  vegetable  curries,  constitute  the 
chief  food  of  the  Namboories,  who  abstain  from  flesh  and  spiritnooi 
liquors.  They  use  sugar,  which  is  considered  a  luxury,  largely  and  in 
various  ways,  and  its  consumption  is  only  limited  by  their  means. 
The  Nairs  eat  animal  food,  beef  and  pork  excepted,  and  the  Chaika- 
wars  abstain  from  beef,  while  the  Mukwars  who  are  mostly  BomaDiiii 
eat  it.  Fish,  both  fresh  and  salted,  forms  a  principal  part  of  die  diet 
of  the  inhabitants  residing  on  the  coast,  not  however  from  choice  but 
from  cheapness.    Spirituous  liquors  are  indulged  in  by  most  castes. 

The  rich  Natives  are  often  corpulent,  which  perhaps  is  attiibatabk 
in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  ghee  largely  consumed  by  them,  with 
the  view  of  attaining  that  enviable  condition,  by  which  it  may  be 
observed  one  Native  judges  of  the  wealth  and  respectafailily  of  ano- 
ther among  the  poorer  classes.  That  species  of  Elephantiasis  known 
as  the  "  Cochin  leg"  is  very  prevalent. 

A  simple  cloth  worn  roimd  the  waist,  constitutes  the  only  article  of 
dress  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  texture  of  this  is  usually  sufficiently  dose, 
but  on  some  occasions  the  Namboories  and  Nairs  substitute  a  fine 
transparent  muslin,  and  are  then  as  far  as  decency  is  concerned,  in 
little  less  than  a  state  of  nudity.  Those  who  have  inteicouise  with 
Europeans,  wear  an  upper  dress,  and  lower  castes  are  also  more  sub- 
stantially clothed.  The  females  are  but  very  scantily  covered,  and  go 
with  the  bosom  bare. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  built  of  brick  and  wood,  or 
of  leaves,  and  mats,  and  contain  several  apartments,  the  style  and  ma- 
terials varying  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  houses  of 
the  Namboories  and  Nairs  are  kept  particularly  neat,  while  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness  by  the  Christians,  or  inferior  Hindoos. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  province,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  have  no 
means  of  procuring  them,  there  being  scarcely  any  field  for  industry ; 
for,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  labor  they  can  find  but  few  who 
need  their  services.  Bice  lands  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  those 
parts  of  the  province  which  are  cultivated.  There  is  no  middle  class 
here,  the  people  being  landed  proprietors  and  renters  of  Qovemment 
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lands,  or  coolies.  Laborers  are  numerous,  and  wages  low,  and  if  the 
land  now  in  an  unproductive  state  were  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
chango  would  be  widely  beneficial.  The  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  are  generally  in  better  circumstances  than  those  in  the  in- 
terior, from  the  trade  there  carried  on  ofibring  a  \inder  range  of  em- 
ployment, such  as  in  ship  building,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  coir 
rope,  oil,  &c.,  and  fishing. 

The  poverty  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  is  increased  by  the 
habit\ial  use  of  toddy  and  arrack,  unfortunately  so  cheap  and  abun- 
dant as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  Native  Christians  too  are 
much  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see  amongst 
them  as  well  as  others,  its  pernicious  efiects  exemplified,  by  a  cachec- 
tic appearance,  and  premature  old  age. 

The  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  quite  distinct ;  they  are 
hereditary  employments  (though  by  no  means  rcgtdarly  so)  and  the 
most  intelligent  youths  of  the  family  are  selected  for  their  study.  The 
pupil  usually  receives  as  good  an  education  as  can  be  attained,  of 
which  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  for  the  former  is  indispensable,  and  his 
medical  tuition  commencing  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  is  carried 
on  under  the  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical  of  his  father. 
Their  practice  is  timid  and  puerile.  Surgical  operations  are  here  much 
dreaded,  and  consequently  but  little  practised.  The  Namboory  prac- 
titioners occasionally  venture  to  bleed. 


Cochin. 


The  town  of  Cochin  is  in  north  Latitude  9  "  58*  and  east  Longitude 
76^  18'.  In  1503  the  famous  Portuguese  ^Vlbuquerque  obtained  leave 
to  erect  a  fortress  here,  which  was  the  first  that  the  Portuguese  had 
in  India.  After  their  expulsion  it  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  about  1663 
by  the  Cix:hin  Government,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  Set- 
tlements in  India.  This  nation  at  once  commenced  to  make  it  a  place 
of  trade.  The  Cathedral  was  turned  into  a  warehouse,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  town  was  filled  with  merchants,  Uindoos,  Mahomedans  and 
Jews.  The  intercourse  with  Arabia  was  very  great,  and  Venetian 
Se<|uins*  brought  from  Egypt  were  in  common  circulation. 


*  Many  of  thr«r  cotxu  fimnd  tinnr  wmj  to  other  pUrrt  on  the  fOMi,  tboo|rii  thij  U9 
nuv  nrv.  Tbry  an«  r«Ur«l  h^  the  Nativr«  rvf  tlu*  Canutic  **  Sliaaw  C««h/'  simm^ 
incaninir  •  T<«idy  <inivf  r,  and  f'ktmo  ludnry  The  flfurr  of  th«  Tc^pc  with  a  taU  CroCMT  kl 
•upputod  w  bv  a  ShABtf  aUmt  W  Mccad  s  cocosaut  tree .' 
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It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  till  1795,  when  it  was  talcen 
by  the  British  by  whom  it  is  now  held.  The  strong  fortificationB  were 
demolished  in  1814,  and  nothing  now  remains  to  point  out  Uieir  dtoft- 
tion,  but  a  mound  of  earth  (the  remnant  of  the  old  rampart  on  the 
land  side)  and  the  broad  wet  ditch  beyond.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  sea  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  sea  entrance  into  the  spacioas 
back-water  which  is  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  a  fleet,  though 
the  **  bar''  is  a  hindrance  to  the  entry  of  vessels  of  above  400  tou 
and  these  only  at  high  spring  tides.  Most  of  the  streets  run  8.  W. 
and  N.  E.  with  some  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  generally  two 
storied,  with  pent  tiled  roofs  :  though  spacious  they  are  not  well  adapt- 
ed for  a  warm  climate  ;  their  internal  arrangements  are  too  subdivided, 
and  they  are  altogether  too  crowded.  The  small  enclosures  in  the  rear 
of  each,  are  surrounded  by  walls  of  about  15  feet  high  'which  prevent 
a  circulation  of  air.  Ver}'  many  of  the  old  houses  are  falling  into 
decay,  and  the  town  itself  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was,  not 
very  long  ago.  There  are  yet  a  few  Dutch  families  at  Cochin ;  the 
bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  half-caste  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch,  and  Native  Christians.  There  is  an  old  Dutch 
Church  on  the  N .  W.  of  the  town,  in  which  the  Protestant  MiiWBifm- 
ary  officiates. 

The  town  and  harbour,  and  adjacent  lands  altogether,  about  800 
acres,  arc  a  British  possession,  and  under  charge  of  the  Collector  of 
Malabar. 

The  town  is  known  to  the  Natives  by  the  name  Coochee,  or  Coochee- 
bunder.  A  comparatively  small  traffic  is  still  carried  on  with  Sunt, 
Bombay,  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  Canara,  and  also  with  Arabia,  China 
and  the  Eastern  Isles. 

The  chief  exports  are  cocoanuts,  coir,  cordage,  cassia  and  fish  maws, 
cocoanut  oil,  copra,  &c.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  ports  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulphs  are  supplied 
with  timber  from  Cochin.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  gradually 
being  developed,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  exports. 

Cuhaty  and  Muttuuchcrryy  arc  suburbs  composed  of  long  straggling 
streets,  stretching  along  the  edge  of  the  back-water  for  half  a  mile  to 
the  south-east  of  Cochin.  The  Cochin  Raja  has  an  extensive  though 
unsightly  cot  arum  or  palace  at  Muttuncherry,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining it  is  the  synagogue  of  the  Jerusalem,  or  white  Jews,  at  tho 
commencement  of  what  is  termed  Jcic*9  toicn^  tho  streets  of  which  run 
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south  half  a  mfle,  the  upper  part  occupied  by  the  white,  and  the  lower 
by  the  black  or  ancient  Jews.     The  Jews'  houses,  unlike  any  other  in 
India,  are  all  of  one  shade,  with  extraordinary  pent  roofs.    They  form 
a  separate  community,  have  synagogues  of  their  own  ;  and  are  in  dres8> 
manners,  and  customs,  entirely  distinct  from  both  Europeans  and  Na- 
tives.    There  are,  however,  hardly  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  place  of  pure  unmixed  European  blood,  being  mostly  descended 
from  the  original  emigrants  supposed  to  have  fled  from  Jerusalem, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     A  great  number  of  black 
Jews  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  province  ;  their  principal  towns  aro 
Trittoor,  Paroor,  Chenotta,  and  Muleb.     The  black  Jews  have  a  grant 
or  license  from  the  Sovereign  of  Malabar,  engraven  on  copper,  bearing 
a  date  corresponding  to  A.  D.  388  of  the  Christian  era.     They  have 
no  record  of  their  pilgrimage ;  and  how  they  contrived  to  reach  a 
place  so  distant,  or  in  what  numbers  they  arrived,  is  left  entirely  to 
conjecture.     The  synagogue  of  the  black  Jews  is  verj*  plain,  with  a 
small  belfry  at  one  end,  in  which  a  rude  clock,  two  hundred  years 
old,  regulates  their  time.     The  floor  is  all  paved  with  China,  very 
neatly  inlaid  ;  and  at  one  end  is  a  recess,  car^'ed  and  gilded,  with  a 
rich  curtain  before  it,  in  which,  within  folding  doors,  are  deposited  in 
silver  cases  tive  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,   written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters on  vellum,  and  so  extremely  well  executed  as  to  resemble  the 
finest  copper-plate.   Each  case  is  covered  with  a  rich  brocade,  and  one 
is  surmounted  with  a  gold  crown  and  other  omamenta,  the  gift  of 
Colonel  Jilacaulay,  when  Resident  there.    This  synagogue  diflers  little 
from  places  of  Christian  worship,  except  in  having  the  women  in  a 
galler}'  apart  from  the  men,  with  railings  and  net- work,  to  conceal 
them  from  public  view.     Tlie  wives  even  of  the  most  respectable  are 
dressixl  like  the  Natives  of  India,  and  chew  betel ;  and,  save  as  to  skin 
and  features,  they  are  very  little  superior  to  ordinary  Malabar  women* 

From  the  proximity  of  Cochin  to  the  sea,  its  low  site,  as  well  also 
as  from  the  soil  being  composed  entirely  of  loose  sand,  the  ground  on 
which  the  town  stands,  and  that  in  its  vicinity,  is  damp,  water  being 
found  immediately  below  the  surface  ;  the  water  is  brackish,  and  con- 
siJered  unwholesome,  it  is  however  used  bv  the  lower  orders,  but  the 
higher  classes  seldom  employ  it  in  any  culinary  operation.  The  sup- 
ply of  drinking  water  is  brought  by  boats,  kept  up  by  Government, 
from  the  Perr}'aur,  a  river  near  the  village  of  Alwye,  15  miles  dia- 
taut  i  ihia  river  tak<^  iUi  riic  in  the  hill  countr}-  to  the  north  €««t|  and 
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after  a  course  of  140  miles,  empties  itself  into  the  back-water  a  few 
miles  above  the  town  of  Cochin.  The  water  as  it  paases  the  Tillage 
mentioned,  is  extremely  pure^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  daring 
the  hot  months,  repair  in  great  numbers  to  this  place,  for  the  poipoae 
of  bathing,  the  higher  classes  have  a  number  of  small  comfortabLe  bun- 
galows on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  poor  fonn  a  large  encamp- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood. 
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IIiHloiy. 


TRAVANCORE. 

The  tract  of  country  extending  along  the  western 
coast  from  Gokamam  to  Cape  Comorin,  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  the  west,  and  ghauts  on  the  east,  was  formerly  designated 
Kcrula ;  and  its  ancient  history  is  in  some  measure  preserved  in  a 
work  called  the  Kerula-Oolpatiy,  but  so  intermingled  with  fable  and 
romance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  at  this  period  to  distinguish  truth 
fVom  fiction.  It  is  now  commonly  known  as  Malayalum,  and  includes 
the  collectorates  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  and  the  principalities  of 
Cochin  and  Travancore.  The  whole  or  at  least  the  greatest  portion 
of  this  extent  of  territory  would  appear  to  hare  been  originally  the 
property  of  Brahmins  and  under  their  control.  Their  rule,  termed 
Aluichaicnitam,  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  stated  to  have 
terminated  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

They  then,  it  appears,  either  invited  or  submitted  to  the  sway  of 
foreign  princes  of  the  Eshetry  caste,  but  their  jealous  policy  still 
constituted  it  an  elective  Government,  which  confined  the  reign  of 
each  prince  to  twelve  years,  and  required  that  the  vacant  throne 
should  then  be  filled  up  by  a  new  choice.  This  system,  denominated 
VvaHhicattam^  continued  for  about  four  centuries. 

Tlie  Krrufa'OoijHiffi/,  preserves  the  remembrance  of  eighteen  prineeSy 
who  preceded  Shanmian  Perumaul,  with  whom  terminated  the  Ma- 
layalum empire.*  At  his  death  the  country  was  divided  and  por- 
tioned ofi*  among  his  descendants,  subsequent  to  which  its  ancient 
history  is  very  little  kno^^.  It  would,  however,  seem  that  this  coun- 
tr}'  in  general,  and  Travancore  in  particular,  has  escaped  foreign  con- 
quest and  control,  together  with  all  the  attendant  vicissitudes,  to 
which  most  other  parts  of  India  have  been  subject.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  Travancore,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  space  included  within  its  modem  limits,  presented  the  same 
divided  authority  as  the  other  parts  of  Malayalum.  The  capital  of 
one  of  these  petty  States  lying  between  Oodiagerry  and  Anjengo  was 
Tiroovancode,  whence  the  present  name  Travancore. 
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The  sovereigns  of  Travancore  are  the  real  or  snpposed  deaoendaBfi 
of  Sharuman  Pcrumaul.  A  catalogue  of  the  names  of  thirty  prinoei 
who  rulerl  this  State  is  still  preserved^  but  very  little  informatioii 
respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  or  condition  and  msnnen 
of  the  people,  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  UpwaidB  of  tliree  centa- 
ries  are  included  in  the  period  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  first 
twenty-three  chiefs  of  this  principality  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  ««- 
Btantly  engaged  during  this  interval  in  attempts  to  overcome  and 
keep  in  subjection  a  race  of  petty  chieftains,  termed  Etadda  Puikjf' 
mar,  who  divided  among  them  the  country  stretching  east  and  south, 
some  distance  from  Trevandrum.  The  dates  of  the  several  conqneits 
and  acquisitions  arc  all  that  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient  reomdl 

Eruma  "NVarma  Pcrumaul,  the  twenty-fourth  prince  of  Travancore, 
whose  accession  may  be  dated  about  A.  D.  1684,  was  so  much  engag- 
ed in  domestic  feuds,  that  no  attempt  was  made  in  his  time  to  extend 
the  limit  of  the  principality  over  which  he  ruled.  He  is  said  to  hsTO 
assassinated,  in  the  pagoda  at  Trevandrum,  several  of  the  feudatory 
chiefs,  whom  it  was  found  difficult  to  subdue ;  and  a  Mtnil^i*  ^policy 
was  pursued  in  crushing  a  rebellion  that  ensued  shortly  after,  though 
many  of  the  sufferers  were  closely  allied  to  the  prince  himself.  His 
reign  terminated  in  A.  D.  1717.  The  period  occupied  by  the  reigns 
of  his  two  immediate  successors  was  but  short ;  they  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  marked  by  the  same  internal  strife  and  oppression 
as  the  preceding  one,  with  occasional  attacks  made  upon  the  adjacent 
States. 

Wanjee  Martanda  Pcrumaul,  who  assumed  authority  in  A.  D.  1729, 
and  held  it  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
subjugation  of  his  neighbours,  though  at  the  same  time  severe  and 
despotic  in  the  government  of  his  people.  He  resigned  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  guidance  of  the  Brahmins,  for  whose  benefit  he  establish- 
ed a  liberal,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  improvident,  expenditure. 
The  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  had  already  been  subdued  by  his 
predecessors ;  but  this  prince,  pursuing  his  conquests  with  greater 
vigour,  and  aided  by  a  largo  military  establishment,  added  to  these 
possessions  in  A.  D.  1742,  the  district  of  EUayeddatunaad,  which 
from  the  animosities  of  its  own  rival  chiefs  became  an  easy  prey.  The 
conquest  of  the  important  principality  of  Kayenkulam  was  complet- 
ed, after  u  long  and  doubtful  conllict,  in  A.  D.  1757,  the  year  preced- 
ing that  in  which  his  reign  terminated. 
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• 

Wanjee  Baula  Pcrumaul,  the  successor  of  this  prince,  emulating  his 
successes,  early  avowed  more  extensive  designs  of  conquest.  A  strong 
body  of  troops,  disciplined  and  directed  by  an  intelligent  European,* 
encouraged  his  ambitious  views,  and  finally  accomplished  the  sub- 
jection of  the  wide  extent  of  country,  lying  between  Pandalam  and 
the  northern  boundary.  The  small  States  that  occupied  this  tract,  too 
deeply  engaged  with  their  own  feuds  to  be  capable  of  union  or  defence, 
were  successively  overthrown,  and  from  the  close  of  this  reign  may 
be  dated  the  entire  extinction  of  the  authority  of  the  potty  chieftains 
in  Travancorc.  This  prince,  hitherto  so  successful  in  extending  his 
dominion,  was  soon,  however,  destined  to  experience  aggression  in 
his  turn  from  a  foreign  power.  Tippoo  Sultan,  pursuing  the  schemes 
of  conquest  that  his  father  had  meditated,  readily  found  an  exciise 
for  directing  his  arms  against  Travancore,  which  oflfered  much  to  al- 
lure and  but  little  to  resist  his  rapacity  or  ambition.  So  unequal  a 
contest  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  The  rampart  or  barrier  that 
runs  along  the  northern  frontier,  rather  marking  than  guarding  it, 
was  too  weak  to  stay  the  progress  of  a  less  powerful  army  than  that 
headed  by  the  Sultan  ;  and  though  defended  with  a  gallantry  which 
in  some  measure  checked  his  ardour,  and  had  nearly  put  a  final  stop 
to  his  ambitious  career,  it  was  soon  overthrown,  (December  1788), 
leaving  Tippoo  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  conquests  or  rather  secure  his 
prey  almost  without  opposition. 

Provoked  by  the  resistance  and  difficulties  which  he  had  encounter- 
ed, his  successes  were  followed  by  the  perpetration  of  the  greatest 
atrocities.  Undistinguishing  devastation  marked  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, and  in  consequence  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try suffered  the  severest  calamities  that  an  unbounded  military  license 
could  inflict.  The  invading  force,  however,  had  not  penetrated  be- 
yond Veniuix)lay,  when  the  approach  of  the  English  army  under 
I/ord  CornwalliH,  obliged  the  Sultan  to  abandon  his  acquisitions,  and 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  capital.  This  seasonable  interposition 
saved  Travancore  from  the  conquest  and  severities  that  awaited  it. 
Relieved  from  foreign  violence,  this  country  soon  became  the  theatre 
of  domestic  strife.  The  reigning  prince,  apprehenaivc  of  commotions, 
had  recourse  to  the  most  rigorous  precautions ;  and  the  military  force 
he  employed,  however,  insufficient  to  protect  his  dominions  from  with- 


*  D'lao  ij,  A  Kicaa«h  Ail%enturrr  uf  mrht,  vm  long  in  thv  tcnicr  of  thu  priiir«. 
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out,  was  formidable  when  directed  against  his  own  subject^  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  awe  into  obedience  by  such  means. 

The  counsels  of  Rama  Warma  Ferumanl,  who  succeeded  to  tlie 
Musnud  in  1799,  were  guided  by  the  same  policy  as  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Two  insurrections  agitated  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and 
afforded  the  same  excuse  for  ensuring  submission  by  a  rigorons  and 
despotic  rule.  This  prince,  from  his  weakness  and  other  caaaeSy  ap- 
pears to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  contending  with  his  mimsten* 
who,  devoid  of  all  gratitude,  alternately  abused  or  usurped-  his  power. 
The  first  person,  who  seized  on  the  administration  in  the  character  of 
Dewan,  stained  his  success  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  a  long 
list  of  adherents  who  had  supported  his  cause.  His  power,  howerer, 
acquired,  by  such  violent  means,  seems  to  have  been  of  short  dma- 
tion,  as  in  1801  we  find  him  yielding  to  the  superior  address  or  for- 
tune of  another  candidate,  and  expecting  and  probably  experiencing 
the  same  treatment  he  had  previously  inflicted  on  others.  This  dan- 
gerous rank  and  position  in  the  State  seems  always  to  have  been  held 
by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  new  minister  in  his  turn  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  excited  and  supported  fay  the 
Raja,  and  thus  pressed  on  every  side,  he  must  soon  have  fallen  before 
some  aspiring  rival,  had  not  the  powerful  interposition  of  the  British 
Resident,  Colonel  Macaulay,  saved  him  from  the  disgrace  and  death 
that  probably  awaited  him. 

New  commotions  early  disturbed  the  comparative  tranquillity  that 
followed  his  re-accession  to  office.  The  licentious  crowd  of  troopa  that 
formed  the  military,  exasperated  by  the  reduction  of  some  custcmazy 
allowances,  or  instigated  by  leaders,  who  concealed  their  views  under 
this  specious  pretence,  broke  into  open  revolt  in  1804.  The  ferment  was 
momentarily  allayed  by  an  admission  of  their  demands,  but  this  con- 
cession had  the  usual  effect  of  confirming  the  rebellious  spirit  that  it 
was  meant  to  appease.  The  latent  flame  burst  forth  subsequently  with 
greater  violence,  and  the  views  of  the  disaffected,  expanding  with 
their  increased  numbers,  were  at  length  boldly  avowed.  The  accom« 
plishmcnt  of  those  views,  though  postponed,  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

We  arc  unable  to  trace  the  successive  steps  that  led  to  the  war,  or 
more  properly,  insurrection  which  took  place  in  1808  ;  but  it  iB  per- 
haps to  bo  iittributed  loss  to  the  people  in  general,  who  had  every 
thing  to  lose  from  any  change,  which  should  extinguish  British  in- 
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flucnce,  than  to  the  Raja  and  hU  principal  Native  servants,  provoked 
as  thoy  were  at  a  control,  that  threatened  to  moderate  their  exoeeaes. 
The  Cochin  miniflter  seemB  to  have  been  implicated  in  thoae  tranaao* 
tions.  The  character  of  this  personage,  and  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  his  measures,  might  countenance  suspicion,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  artful  promoters  of  the  troubles 
that  ensued.  The  leaders,  however,  foimd  their  temerity  had  pro- 
voked a  contest  they  could  not  sustain  ;  the  British  force  under  Co- 
lonel  St.  Leger,  overcoming  all  resistance,  soon  dispelled  their  iUu- 
sivo  hopes.  Of  the  military  operations,  that  terminated  hostilities, 
the  detail  is  sufficiently  known ;  the  perfidy  of  those  who  excited 
them,  experienced  a  clemency  they  scarcely  merited  and  could  not 
have  expected. 

The  contest  commenced  by  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  British 
Resident :  a  perfidious  design,  fortunately  defeated  by  the  fidelity  of 
a  domestic.  This  act  of  treachery  was  followed  by  some  others,  mark- 
ed by  a  baseness  and  cruelty,  that  would  have  justified  the  severest 
retaliation  ;  but  a  lenient  justice  was  satisfied  with  the  death  of  a  few 
of  the  most  obnoxious  criminals,  and  the  banishment  of  some  others, 
one  of  whom  at  least  deserved  to  have  been  visited  by  a  severer 
punishment.  The  State  was  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  incur- 
red by  the  British  Oovcmment  in  this  expedition  ;  and  a  brigade, 
consisting  of  one  European  and  three  Native  regimenta,  with  a  da* 
tachment  of  artillery,  was  left  in  cantonment  at  Quilon,  as  a  subsi- 
diary force,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  concluded  in  November  1795. 

The  restoration  of  peace  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  in- 
ternal tranquillity.  The  late  Dewan,  whose  crimes  had  brought  him 
to  an  ignominious  death,  was  succeeded  by  Oomeny  Tamby,  who,  it 
would  appear,  was  equally  unfit  for  this  elevated  situation.  He  sought 
to  usurp  the  sole  authority  of  the  country,  and  reduce  the  Raja  to  the 
condition  of  a  captive ;  thus  the  Government  became  in  a  measure 
divided,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  left  in  a  most  disorganised 
and  unsettled  state.  So  far  indeed  did  this  state  of  things  proceed, 
that  the  British  Government  at  length  felt  itself  ealled  upon  to  re- 
monstrate upon  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  which  engaged 
to  liquidate  a  large  amount  of  debt,  for  the  failure  of  which  frivolous 
excuses  had  been  offered  from  time  to  time. 

The  remonstrance  was  enforced  b}'  an  intimation,  that  further  deky 
would  render  it  necessary  to  assume  the  internal  adminiitrataon  ot  the 
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country,  as  the  only  means  of  ensuring  the  satisfaction  of  those  de- 
mands.   This  step,  however,  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  death 
of  the  Raja,  which  took  place  at  this  juncture  in  1811,  and  ushered 
in  a  new  and  better  state  of  a£fairs.     This  prince  left  a  contested  in* 
hcritance,  but  the  claims  of  Letchmee  Ranee  superseding^  those  of  other 
competitors,  to  her  was  adjudged  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  Tacant 
Musnud.     The  reign  of  this  princess,  undisturbed  by  those  diaoiden, 
which  a  series  of  weak  Sovereigns  and  corrupt  Ministers  had  so  long 
inflicted,  is  happily  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  oountiy 
and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people.     Her  highness  the 
Ranee,  anxious  for  the  dismissal  of  a  Minister,  who  had  too  long  held 
and  abused  the  power  of  the  State,  and  solicitous  also  to  testify  her 
sense  of  the  justice  that  had  placed  her  in  authority,  gave  an  early 
and  strong  proof  of  her  prudence  and  good  sense  in  delegating  the  ad- 
ministration of  aflairs  to  a  British  officer,  Colonel  Munro,  who  conti* 
nuing  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Resident,  assumed  those  of  Dewan  also 
on  the  accession  of  this  princess  in  1811.    The  arduous  task  of  raising 
the  country  from  the  state  of  declension,  into  which  it  had  sunk,  was^ 
after  a  successful  administration  of  three  years,  fully  accomplished, 
though  not  without  opposition  from  some  of  the  higher  ranks,  whose 
enmity  was  directed  against  a  reformation,  incompatible  with  the 
wretched  state  of  plunder  and  excess  of  all  kind,  which  they  had  so 
long  enjoyed  with  impunity.     The  detail  of  the  changes  that  gradu« 
ally  restored  prosperity  to  this  fine  country,  is  here  unnecessary  ;  the 
beneficial  reformation,  which  deserves  and  receives  the  gratitude  of 
the  people,  has,  it  is  hoped,  established  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
British  in  their  aiTections.     On  the  resignation  of  the  Resident,  the 
Dcwanship  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  Ministers  extending  up  to  the 
present  time ;  their  names  and  dates  of  assuming  office  are  given 
below.*     The  short  reign  of  Letchmee  Ranee  terminated  in  1814. 
This  princess  left  issue, f  but  they  being  minors  at  the  period  of  her 
death,  she  was  quietly  succeeded  by  her  sister,  who,  as  Regent,  con- 
ducted the  Govemment  of  the  country  with  the  same  successful  policy 
till  the  year  1829,  at  which  period  the  present  Raja,  having  attained 
his  majority,  was  formally  installed  and  placed  on  the  Musnud  by  the 
British  Resident,  Colonel  Morison. 

•  yaifus  of  Iku'om. — Dcvifn  Pulpaimuhan  1814,  fcJhangoo  ^Vnauvce  1S16,  Ramen  Me- 
iinvoii  IblC,  Ueildv  K«>w  1817,  Vonkata  Kow  1822,  Soob  Row  1830,  Rcnga  Bow,  actine 
l837,  Vcnkata  Uow  1838,  Sooh  Kuw  l«3y. 

t  Cue  daughter,  wlio  died  July  1837,  aud  two  (^ons,  the  eldest  of  wlMia  ii  tht  prcKAt 
Boja. 
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There  arc  still  a  few  small  States  or  Edawaggays  allowed  to  exist, 
but  the  power  of  their  ehiefs  is  in  most  cases  reduced  to  a  nominal 
authority,  the  decision  of  all  criminal  and  judicial  questions  belong- 
ing solely  to  the  Circar.     To  the  south  the  little  tract  of  Autingal 
constitutes  the  state  of  the  eldest  female  of  the  reigning  family.     In 
its  vicinity  is  Killimanoor,  a  small  territor)',  belonging  to  the  Raja  of 
that  name,  commonly  called  Coil  Pandaula,  who  appears  to  hold  it  in 
consideration  of  his  being  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Ranee. 
The  Pandalam  state  embraces  a  wide  but  woody  extent  within  its 
limits.     Till  later  times  its  prince  enjoyed  sitomparatiTe  degree  of  in- 
dependence ;  he,  however,  is  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pen* 
sioner,  and  his  trifling  stipend  furnishes  him  with  little  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence.     In  consequence  of  some  debts  due  to  the  Tra van- 
core  Circar,  it  has  assumed  (since  1812)  the  entire  administration  of 
the  country  known  as  Pandalam.      The  Wanjeepuley  Edawaggay, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Changanaucherr}*,  the  property  of  a 
Potie  of  high  rank,  who  holds  this  possession  in  right  of  some  spiritual 
dignity  ;  its  revenue,  however,  is  but  trifling.     The  Eddapally  Raja  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  family  priest  of  the  princes  of  Travancore.  The 
territor}*  of  this  chief  is  of  all  those  small  states  the  most  populous 
and  productive  :  it  is  composed  of  several  detached  portions,  EddapoUy 
being  the  residence  of  its  ruler,  a  Namboory,  who  has  a  wide  spiritiial, 
but  limited  temporal  control.     Portions  of  the  mountainous  tracts  are 
nominally  held  by  the  pagodas  of  Narthoad,  Tricauroor,  and  Chenga* 
naad  ;  other  parts  are  still  shared  amongst  petty  chiefs,  some  of  the 
Khhetr}'  caste,  others  of  inferior  origin.     The  mountaineers,  who  pos- 
sc'Hs  the  southern  |>arts  of  the  cardamum  hills,  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pandalam  Iluja.     The  Manamars  consider  themselves 
the  subjcK'ts  of  the  Travuncoro  Government,  the  chief  of  the  clan  at 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  fealty  paying  a  trifling  sum  annually  to  the 
Thodliuwallay  pagoda.     He,  some  years  since,  received  a  sword  from 
the  Raja  of  Travancore,  an  investiture  that  implied  an  admission  of 
hirt  authority  in  return  fur  his  allegiance.  Of  the  mountainous  domains, 
that  of  Poonyautu  is,  next  to  Pandalam,  the  largest ;  its  chief,  termed 
l^oonyautu  Perumaul,  holds  a  doubtful  and  unprofitable  sway  orer  an 
immense  hilly  tract,  peopled  by  a  few  migratory  tribes      There  are 
within  Travancore  two  contlned  tracts  belonging  to  the  British,  An- 
jcngo,  one  of  its  earliest  settlements,  and  Tanguncherry,  adjoining 
Quilon,  once  a  Dutch  possession  ;  they  are  both  included  in  the  Mafa^ 
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bar  CoUectorate,  and  in  judicial  matters  are  subject  to  the  court  of  the 
assistant  judge  at  Cochin,  an  arrangement  which  has  but  very  ktdy 
taken  place.  There  is  another  small  tract  of  country  belonging  U» 
Travancore  to  be  mentioned,  called  Mannapaad,  situated  near  the  cout 
to  the  north  of  Cochin,  which  is  at  present  held  in  rent  by  a  Dutch 
gentleman. 

Travancore  is  divided  into  thirty-two  districts  or  talooks,  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  Pedaugays,  Adigaurams,  or  PravurtieBy  all 
synonymous  terms,  made  use  of  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  it- 
nominate  the  smaller  divisions  of  a  talook.  In  Shenkottah  the  tenn 
mauniums  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  face  of  the  country  presents  considerable  diversity,  although 
its  general  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion,  is 
extremely  abrupt  and  mountainous.  The  line  of  coast  is  genenllj 
flat,  but  retreating  from  it,  the  surface  immediately  becomes  unecfaaL 
roughening  into  slopes,  which  again  gradually  combine  and  swell  into 
the  mountainous  range  which  bounds  the  view  of  the  east. 

Travancore  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  ample  extent  of  sea  coast, 
which  measures  in  its  whole  length  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles, 
but  is  not  indented  by  a  single  harbour  or  even  a  bay  of  any  capacity ; 
it  offers,  however,  a  safe  and  clear  roadstead  from  October  to  May, 
nor  is  it  during  this  period  liable,  generally  speaking,  to  any  sudden 
squalls  or  storms,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  which 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  continued  violent  winds.     Manna- 
goody,  Colachy,  Velingum,  Poontoray,  Yayly,  Anjengo,  Quilon,  Kayen- 
kulam,   (for  its  bar),  Porakaad  and  Alleppey  are  reckoned  as  sea-port 
towns  :  the  last  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  whole, 
the  remainder  being  frequented  only  by  small  Native  craft,  and  hav- 
ing comparatively  but  little  trade.  A  ledge  of  rocks  is  stated  to  strike 
out  from  the  coast  for  some  distance  in  the  vicinity  of  Pallypunun. 
A  mud  bank,  lying  about  three  miles  out  at  sea  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  stretcliing  formerly  from  beyond  Alleppey  to  Porakaad,  formed  a 
good  anchorage,  wliere  ships  in  twenty  fathoms  water  rode  secure  in 
all  seasons  from  the  dangers  of  a  sea-shore,  any  heavy  sea  being  re- 
pelled by  the  soft  bank.     Much  of  this,  which  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  some  fluctuation,  has  been  carried  away,  but  a  portion  yet  re- 
mains near  Porakaad,  which  furnishes  a  safe  retreat  to  vessels  in 
hca^'y  blowing  weather,  some  even    remaining    there  (dismantled) 
during  the  monsoon.    The  water  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  escapes  into 
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the  sea  by  Beveral  embouchures.  The  Pullayaur,  having  pursued  its 
fertile  course  through  the  Naunjynaad  valley,  forms  a  small  lake  at 
Manna^^oody,  and  disembogues  itself  by  a  narrow  opening,  which  is 
closed,  however,  during  the  dry  season.  The  Tambrapoomy,  (formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Coday  and  Paralay  rivers),  Neyaur-Karra- 
manney,  and  Bhavaupooram  rivers  discharge  themselves  at  Tanga- 
patnum,  Poo-oor,  Pootentoray,  and  Anjengo  respectively.  The  mouths 
of  the  small  backwaters  at  these  places  are  opened  only  in  the  rains. 
The  KuUaddee  river,  after  spreading  into  a  fine  lake,  escapes  by  the 
outlet  of  Eywikka  or  UlljTnoogum.  These  embouchures  are  generally 
nai^row  and  shallow,  admitting  only  the  passage  of  large  dhonies. 
About  Cape  Comorin  the  coast  is  bold  and  rather  rugged,  and  from  it 
the  breakers  are  seen  dashing  over  a  few  precipitous  rocks.  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  rarely 
more  than  a  furlong  in  breadth,  intervening  between  the  sea  and  the 
commencement  of  cocoanut  topes  and  gardens,  that  everywhere  fringe 
its  margin.  It  is  only  during  the  violent  intervals  of  the  monsoon 
that  the  surf  is  boisterous ;  at  other  times  it  admits  of  an  easy  de- 
barkation. 

The  high  chain  of  ghauts,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Travan- 
coro  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  bluff  ridges  and  conical  peaks,  pre- 
senting in  general  a  verj'  irregular  outline,  the  highest  of  which  at  the 
greatest  estimation,  cannot  exceed  four  or  five  thousand  feet.  Some 
of  these  lofty  mountains  are  entirely  detached,  except  near  their 
hi\M\  from  the  neighlwuring  heights  ;  falling  precipitously  and  fol- 
luwtHl  to  the  westward  by  a  succession  of  low  hills,  which  continue 
to  diminish  in  altitude  as  they  approach  the  coast.  From  Quilon 
soutliwunl  these  secondary  ranges  are  softened  down  into  undulating 
sIo[H's,  intersected  by  innumerable  glens  and  valleys,  which  dilate  in 
>%i(lth  in  proportion  as  the  elevation  of  the  hills  diminishes,  and  are 
cultivated  invariably  with  paddy  and  found  to  be  most  productive. 
Amongst  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  there  are  some  rough  elevated 
table  lands  to  be  found  ;  but  the  transition  from  hill  to  dale  is  in  most 
coses  too  rapid  to  allow  of  any  largo  extent  of  plain  surface.  The 
above*  remarks  refer  to  the  country  west  of  the  Perrj^aur  river,  be- 
tween which  and  Dindigul  is  an  immense  mass  of  hills,  crowded  to* 
get  her  in  endless  confusion.  They  are,  however,  distinguished  by 
r^iniilar  characteristics  ;  their  gloomy  summits,  either  broken  into  pre* 
jecting  cUfBi,  or  thickly  shaded  with  wood,  fall  generally  with  pre* 
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cipitous  abruptness^  and  present  a  variety  of  wild  but  Tnagnifimit 
forest  scenery. 

These  solitudes  enclose  within  their  recesses  Bome  elevated  pkini, 
occup}ing  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  area,  which  afford  fine  pu* 
turage  for  the  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  enjoy  a  good 
climate  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  in  these  parts  that  the  prin- 
cipal cardamum  gardens  are  mot  with,  the  produce  of  which  is  annu- 
ally transported  to  Alleppey,  and  sold  by  contract  for  the  benefit  of 
the  TraTancore  Government.  The  finest  teak  timber  is  also  to  be 
found  in  this  mountainous  tract,  but  cannot  be  felled  to  any  porpoie, 
except  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Perryaur,  or  any  other  large  tri- 
butary stream,  by  which  it  may  be  floated  down  to  the  coast. 

The  line  of  coast,  included  within  the  limits  of  Travancore,  is  inter- 
sected by  fourteen  rivers,  besides  nimicrous  subsidiary  streams  and 
rivulets,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  included  in  the  following 
enumeration. 

The  Pidlay,  rising  in  the  secondary  range  of  mountains,  north  of 
Kalkulam,  flows  in  a  direction  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  for  a  distance  of  23 
miles,  passing  in  its  course  the  towns,  Pootapaundy,  Kotaur  and  Sioo- 
sheendrum,  and  discharges  itself  at  length  into  the  Mannagoody  back- 
water. The  banks  are  in  general  low,  and  the  breadth  of  its  sandy 
bed  varies  from  12  to  13  paces.  This  river,  possessing  bat  a  shallow 
stream  of  its  own,  receives  a  supply  of  water  by  means  of  an  artificial 
channel  from  the  Pamlian  Ana  thrown  across  the  ParolayaumeaiXihe 
village  of  Ponmunna,  and  is  thus  of  essential  service  in  the  irrigation 
of  Nauujynaad.  Several  large  channels  are  taken  off  from  it  at  inter- 
vals in  its  course  to  the  south.  One  of  these,  the  Pootenaur^  com- 
mencing a  little  above  Pootapaundf/,  waters  a  space  of  17  miles,  and 
supplies  a  considerable  number  of  tanks  along  its  borders,  the  last 
being  within  half  a  mile  of  Cape  Comorin. 

The  Parahiy  river  rises  in  the  mountains  north  of  Mymidragtrry^ 
and  flows  (for  the  first  part)  through  a  wild  tract  in  a  S.  W.  course 
for  23  miles,  entering  the  plains  at  Tcnivattaur,  shortly  after  which  it 
is  joined  by  the  Coday  river.  The  junction  of  these  two  streams  forms 
the  Cookiiircy  river,  which  disembogues  itself  at  Tangapainum  on  the 
coast,  after  a  further  course  of  14  miles.  This  latter  river  is  navigable 
during  the  rains  for  small  boats  as  far  as  CooMurey,  above  which  the 
bed  becomes  rocky  and  precipitous. 

The  Coiffty  river  descends  from  the  Moolachy  mountains,  and  flows 
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S.  S.  W.  through  a  wild  and  woody  countrj',  the  banks  being  in  gene- 
ral steep  and  the  bed  rocky,  causing  several  fulls  and  cataracts,  the 
last  of  which  iM  seen  near  Triparapoo  pagoda,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
in  a  more  tranquil  course,  till  it  unites  with  the  ParaUiy^  before  men* 
tioned,  20  miles  from  its  rise. 

The  Net/aur  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  Agasteesuer  hills,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated in  its  early  course  by  a  succession  of  small  falls,  which  as  it 
escapes  the  wilder  tracts,  swell  into  a  cataract  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Confined  by  bold  banks,  this  river  flows  over  a  partially  rocky 
bed  in  a  S.  W.  course  35  miles,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
near  Poo-oor.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Nvyattetkkarray^  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  but  this  is  only  during  the  rains,  at  which 
season  also  timber  is  floated  down  from  the  hills. 

The  Karrainauneif  river  also  hus  its  source  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Agasteesuer  mountain,  and  flows  in  its  early  course  through  a  very 
woody  and  uneven  country  over  a  partially  rocky  and  narrow  bed  con- 
fined by  high  banks.  The  total  distance  traversed  by  this  river  in  all 
its  windings  is  about  forty-one  miles,  its  course  being  generally  S.  and 
S.  W.  till  approaching  Pooutoray  on  the  coast ;  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Kilhj<wi\  it  runs  parallel  to  it  and  unites  with  the  sea  at 
tlie  foot  of  a  little  head- land  termed  Conlium,  The  Ktirramanney  is 
crossed  by  a  rude  stone  bridge  at  the  village  of  the  same  name,  over 
which  the  main  road  to  Tnran^irum  passes.  Boats  can  ascend  this 
river  for  8  or  10  miles  during  the  monsoon,  and  it  is  serviceable  like- 
wise for  floating  down  bamboos  and  timber  of  all  descriptions  from 
the  hills. 

The  Kiiiyaitr  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  above,  rising  in 
the  Xeedooveukaod  forests ;  it  has  a  short  and  devious  course  of  fiAeen 
milrs  to  the  point  of  junction.  The  water  of  this  river  irrigates  a 
hmuU  tract  of  rice  lund  bv  means  of  annicuts  and  channels  taken  off 
from  them,  one  of  ihviw  also  supplies  the  largo  reservoir  in  the  fort 
immcHliately  in  front  of  the  pagoda. 

The  Patanmtpuram  river  springs  from  the  foot  of  the  Purrumbocodo 
hills,  and  after  running  west  twenty-three  miles,  through  a  hilly  tract 
of  country,  reaches  the  town  whose  name  it  bears,  and  from  thence 
flows  five  miles  further  to  the  Anj<mgo  estuary.  Timber,  bamboos,  &c., 
are  easily  conveyed  to  the  coast  by  this  river  during  the  monsoon. 

The  Ittaykiirray  issues  from  the  low  range  of  hills  east  of  Ched* 
diamungalumi  and  flows  S.  W.  by  W*  thirty  miles  with  a  rapid  though 
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in  general  shallow  stream.    The  waters  of  this  river  are  diacharg«d 
into  the  Parravoor  estuary. 

The  union  of  five  large  streams  issuing  from  the*  high  range  of 
ghauts,  form  the  Ktdlada  river.  Its  course  is  generally  N.  W.  pa»> 
ing  by  the  towns^  Patanaupuram,  Muhnuddy  and  Kunnatoor,  and  the 
total  length  is  estimated  at  70  miles,  about  one-third  of  which  will 
admit  the  passage  of  boats.  The  breadth  of  this  river  variee  consider- 
ably, but  in  some  parts  it  expands  to  nearly  three  hundred  yards.  Tlie 
high  road  to  Quilon  through  the  Ariancauvoo  pass  'meets  it  at  Pati- 
naupuram,  where  it  is  crossed  during  the  rains  by  means  of  rafts  fonn- 
ed  by  a  couple  of  canoes  with  a  platform  and  railing  above. 

The  Achincoil  or  KaUakadatoo  river  springs  from  the  foot  of  the 
pass  of  the  former  name,  and  in  its  course  to  the  west  traverses  a  wild 
tract  of  coimtry  for  some  distance.  Its  bed,  generally  sandy  bat  in- 
terrupted at  intervals  by  rocks,  gradually  widens  to  near  three  hundred 
yards,  the  elevation  of  the  banks  diminishing  at  the  same  time  and 
passing  the  towns  of  Pandalam  and  Mauvaleekarray  at  length,  it  unites 
with  the  Pambay  river,  after  flowing  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  N.  W., 
of  which  forty  miles  may  be  reckoned  upon  as  navigable  for  mudl 
boats  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  Pambat/  river,  of  which  theKidlaur  and Kukkandur  are  branches, 
rises  in  the  mountainous  coimtry,  stretching  east  of  Maunnee,  and  pur- 
sues its  course  with  a  rapid  current  over  a  rocky  and  precipitous  bed, 
till  it  emerges  into  the  plains  where  it  finally  unites  its  waters,  with 
those  of  the  Achincoil  river,  and  discharges  itself  by  two  embouchures 
into  the  AUeppoy  or  Vembanaad  lake.  The  Pambay  is  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  Travancore,  several  islands  are  formed  during  its  winding 
course  to  the  westward,  the  whole  extent  of  which  will  measure  about 
ninety  miles,  fifty-two  being  navigable  for  boats  the  greater  part  of 
the  vcar. 

The  Matiuymnlay  river,  issuing  from  ihc  Kodamoorty\nX\Bf  also  con- 
nects itself  with  the  Pambay  near  Shambanakulam,  below  which,  again 
separating,  it  flows  by  several  channels  into  the  large  lake.  Kalloo- 
pauruy  and  Tirroowalla  arc  situate  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  thirty- 
five  miles  of  whose  course  are  navigable. 

Numerous  mountain  streams  descending  from  Kodiatur  and  Kodn^ 
moorfy  mountains,  unite  at  Ecrattupetta  and  form  the  Mcenachei  river. 
Paullai  Keedungoor  and  Cotayam  are  situated  on  its  banks.  The  course 
of  this  river  may  be  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  twentj-aix  of 
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which  arc  navigable  for  small  boaU  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  On  leaving  Cotayam,  it«  waters  are  discharged  by  various  chan- 
nels into  the  Vembanaad  lake. 

The  MooiaHtupulay  river  is  composed  of  three  branches,  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  mountainous  tract,  stretching  east  of  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  and  which  derives  lis  own  appellation  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  streams  uniting  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  river, 
after  leaving  the  town  of  Moovauttupulay,  has  a  further  course  of 
twenty-eight  miles,  when  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Vembanaad 
lake  by  several  embouchures.  Boats  can  in  general  ascend  a«  far  as 
Khodamungalum  and  Thodupulay. 

The  Pernjaur  is  the  finest  river  in  Travancore,  and  most  probably 
the  principal  one  throughout  the  whole  of  the  western  coast.     It  has 
its  source  in  the  highest  range  of  ghauts,  and  flows  first  in  a  northerly 
and  afterwards  a  westerly  direction,  a  total  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty -two  miles,  till  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the  sea  at  Pally- 
puram  near  Kodungaloor.    In  its  course  to  the  low  countr}*  this  river 
is  increased  by  numerous  tributary  streams.    Its  progress  is  often  im- 
I>ode<l  by  rocks  and  narrow  gorges  in  the  hills,  with  occasional  falls,  ren- 
dering the  passage  quite  impracticable  for  boats  above  Xttreammigalum, 
The  greater  portion  of  the  toakwood,  which  is  cut  down  annually  in  the 
mountains,  is  floattnl  down  this  river  to  the  coast.  On  reaching  Ahloo- 
wyi\  the  Pemjaur  seimratcs  into  two  branches,  the  northern  one  pro- 
ceeding as  before  mentioned  to  Pallypuram,  and  the  southern  branch, 
after  leaving  Veraupulay,  again  separates  into  two.     One  of  these, 
however,   is  speedily   lost  in   the  grand   estuary,  to  which  it  flows 
through  numerous  channels,  and  the  other  continuing  south  falls  into 
the  lake  south  of  Tripjxioneeturay.     Sixty  miles  of  this  river  may  be 
considered  as  navigable,  small  craft  ascending  as  far  as  Nareamunga- 
lum,  and  on  that  branch  of  it,  which  is  formed  by  the  Eddamahy 
river,  boats  find  a  ready  passage  to  Iddiaramaud.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  thirty-five  miles,  the  course  of  this  fine  stream  lies 
through  a  complete  wild,  the  populated  tracts  not  extending  beyond 
the  town  of  MuUiatoor. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  of  Traymnoore,  that  a  succession  of  lakes 
or  backwaters  connected  by  navigable  canals,  extends  along  the  coast 
for  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  is  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people.  The  extreme  length  may  be 
reckoned  at  nearly  200  miles,  that  is  from  Chowghanl  to  Trerandram 
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inclusive,  but  between  the  latter  place  and  Quilon  there  still  ezista  a 
Iiigh  promontory  of  land  about  six  miles  in  breadth,  which  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  cut  through  to  make  this  line  of  water  commonic*- 
tion  complete.     The  total  area  occupied  by  the  surface  of  these  kkei 
amounts  to  227J  square  miles,  of  which  157^  are  within  Travancore, 
53^  belong  to  Cochin,  and  16^  to  the  British  province  of  Chowghnnt. 
The  principal  lake  in  point  of  extent  is  that  stretching  east  of  Allep- 
pey,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Vamhanaad^  but   except  perhaps 
during  the  monsoon,  its  depth  in  most  parts  is  very  trifling.     A  nar- 
row strip  of  land  of  a  width  varying  from  seven  miles  to  something 
less  than  half  a  mile,  ser^xs  to  separate  these  backwaters  from  the 
sea,  there  are,  however,  several  outlets.     Those  at  Chetwye,  Kodun- 
galoor,  Cochin,  Kayenkulam,  Iveka,  and  Parravoor,  are  the  principal 
ones,  by  which  the  surplus  waters  from  the  hills  find  their  way  into 
the  sea.     As  may  be  supposed,  every  description  of  merchandiae  aa 
well  as  the  whole  produce  of  the  country  is  conveyed  up  and  down 
the  coast  by  the  cheap  and  speedy  transport  afforded   by  this  water 
conveyance,  and  in  consequence  good  carriage  roads  are  very  seldom 
met  with  in  the  countr}^     The  boats  in  use  on  these  waters  are  of 
various  sizes,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  formed  of  the  tnmks  of 
a  single  tree,  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  size  is  about 
20  feet  in  length  and  2\  feet  in  breadth,  those  intended  for  canying 
rice  to  any  distance  are  larger  ever}'^  way,  and  made  to  close  in  towards 
the  top  or  gunnel  of  the  boat.     The  teak,  angely,  and  cotton  trees,  are 
those  generally  selected  as  being  more  durable  and  of  greater  sixe 
than  others. 

It  is  in  the  south  of  Travancore  only  that  the  necessity  for  tanks 
and  artificial  works  of  irrigation  exists,  and  accordingly  it  is  there 
alone,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Shcncottah  talook,  which  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  be  in  Tinnevelly)  that  any  large  reservoirs  or  irri- 
gating channels  arc  met  with.  The  generality  being  formed  simply 
by  embankments  thrown  across  the  numerous  valleys,  which  in- 
tersect the  country  in  every  direction.  The  Shencottah  talook  in 
Tinnevelly  contains  several  tanks  of  considerable  extent,  supplied 
(generally  speaking)  by  channels  taken  off  at  intervals  from  the  Ana^ 
maonndthj  and  Carn-moonudily  rivers.  The  large  tank  at  Ellatoor,  when 
full,  presents  a  fine  sheet  of  water  and  serves  to  irrigate  417  kottah  of 
paddy  cultivation.  The  SaHmbcrrarakarraj/,  lyccooiiy  and  Clangat  tanks 
are  also  worthy  of  notice,  each  yielding  a  large  revenue  to  the  Circar, 
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Channels  of  irrigation  have  been  formed  to  great  adrantage  in  the 
southern  districts,  denominated  Naut\;ynaad.  The  chief  supplying 
source  is  Arom  the  Pandian  and  Pooten  annicuts  on  the  Paraiay  river 
near  the  village  of  Ponmunna.  The  former  sends  off  a  channel  of  sup- 
ply to  the  Pulhy  river.  This  river,  in  its  whole  coarse,  is  crossed  by 
eleven  annicuts,  which  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  su|^lying  nume- 
rous tanks  and  extensive  tracts  of  cultivation  by  means  of  their  respec- 
tive channels.  From  the  lower  or  Pooten  annicut  near  Ponmunna,  a 
channel  is  drawn  off  for  the  supply  of  the  Kalkulam  district.  This  ex- 
tensive work  was  executed  about  60  years  ago,  and  considering  the  na- 
tural difficulties  to  contend  against,  (the  excavation  in  some  places 
amounting  to  70  and  80  feet  and  frequently  through  granite,)  it  cer* 
tainly  displajrs  great  enterprise  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  State  in 
those  days.  The  Raja's  palace  within  the  Falpanaubapuram  fort  is 
likewise  supplied  with  water  from  this  channel,  the  total  length  of 
which,  in  all  its  windings,  is  about  18  miles.  It  is  now  in  contempla- 
tion to  connect  the  Coiiay  with  the  Parahy  river  above  the  Pandian 
dam,  so  as  to  turn  the  water  of  the  former  (which  now  runs  waste  to 
the  sea)  to  account. 

The  mountainoiis  frontier  on  the  oast  is  passed  by  sixteen  commu- 
nications of  scry  varioiis  character. 

That  of  Bodinai-kenoor  is  the  most  northern,  it  is  ascended  with  con- 
siderable labor  from  the  valley  below,  the  acclivity  on  which  it  rises 
measuring  about  two  miles.  It  ccmtinues  rugged  and  confined  till 
passing  the  Moodrapully,  twenty-six  miles  ;  thence  it  is  still  difficult, 
running  through  a  rugged  country  to  Nareamungalum,  twenty-threo 
miles  ;  beyond  this  place  is  Khodamungalum  twelve  miles,  in  reaching 
which  it  experiences  less  embarrassment.  This  road  traverses  a  com- 
plete wild,  there  not  being  a  habitation  for  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
distance  amounting  to  sixty-one  measured  miles.  In  accomplishing  it 
with  cattle,  twelve  days  are  consumed. 

The  Thuytcarnim  pass  reaches  the  top  of  the  ghaut  after  an  exceed- 
ing steep  ascent  for  two  miles.  From  thenoe  it  proceeds  to  Pertin^ 
*fuicooiy  twelve  miles,  continuing  its  course  to  the  Keel^Perryaur  four- 
teen further,  and  reaching  Udambanoor  the  first  village  in  Trmvanoora 
thirteen  miles  bejrond  that  river.  This,  for  much  of  its  distance,  is  a 
difficult  path,  traversing  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  and  now  lit- 
tle frequented. 

The  ascent  from  Coombumf  though  nigged  for  one  and  half  miki  is 
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favorable  on  the  whole.  The  acclivities  it  ascends  render  the  passage 
of  it  in  some  measure  laborious,  the  road,  however,  may  be  oonsidend 
otherwise  as  good  to  the  KurrungkuU-aur,  where  some  diflScnlty  is  ex- 
perienced in  crossing  its  rocky  bed  and  impetuous  stream  ;  from  thence 
it  is  much  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Perryaur  twenty-three  miki 
and  three  furlongs.  Having  passed  that  stream  it  gradually  asoendi^ 
meeting  Peermode  seven  miles  from  it,  thence  crosses  the  SirdhoDey 
at  thirty-three  miles,  and  reaches  the  top  of  Madg-unni  ghaut  seven 
miles  beyond  that  river,  the  whole  distance  from  Peermode  being  over 
undulating  steep  open  slopes.  The  above  pass  is  well  cshosen,  descend* 
ing  gradually  from  the  elevated  table  to  the  lower  country,  reaching 
Yelliamuthum  fourteen  miles  from  its  summit,  and  the  town  of  Tho- 
dupulay  eighteen  further  on.  The  road  for  this  last  stage  is  oompsn- 
tively  level  and  good,  the  whole  distance  from  Coombum  to  this  place 
measures  fifty-two  and  half  miles,  upwards  of  five-sixths  of  which  u 
through  a  mountainous  country.  Merchants  frequently  pass  this  route, 
their  cattle  surmoimting  it  in  eight  days.  This  communication  is  one 
of  the  best  across  the  hilly  tract,  separating  the  two  countries  ;  it  is, 
however,  very  susceptible  of,  and  deserves  improvement. 

The  Qoodooloor  pass  has  an  ascent  of  equal  length  and  difficulty 
with  the  previous  ones.  The  road  crosses  the  Munjamalay  Perryaur 
at  the  distance  of  sixteen  and  half  miles,  and  reaches  Tenatawut- 
chunkull  eleven  and  half  miles  further ;  it  is  in  both  instances  tolera- 
ble, considering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  last  stage  however  is 
marked  by  a  steeper  rise.  From  this  the  road  has  a  gradual  though 
sharp  descent  to  Perumundaunum,  three  and  three  quarter  miles, 
which  continues,  but  gentler,  to  the  river  four  and  a  quarter  miles 
beyond  which,  eight  miles,  is  CaimjerapuUy,  at  which  town  it  amves 
without  any  material  difficulty,  making  a  total  of  forty- three  and  three 
quarter  miles  of  a  tolerable  route. 

Of  the  ghauts  above  enumerated,  only  a  very  limited  number  are 
now  generally  frequented;  indeed,  the  established  communications 
throughout  the  country  are  few,  indifierent,  and  reach  their  object  by 
long  detours.  In  the  more  western  parts,  the  rivers  (whose  navigation 
would  be  rendered  still  more  beneficial  by  the  formation  of  towing 
paths)  and  lakes,  perhaps  in  some  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
roads,  but  receding  from  it,  communication  becomes  more  embarrass* 
ed,  und  frequently  even  the  most  thickly  inhabited  tracts  are  only  pe- 
netrated by  narrow  paths,  skirted  by  hedges.    The  difficulties  increase 
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on  approaching  the  hilLi ;  the  ooontry  at  whoee  foot  U  very  imperfectly 
intersected  by  communications,  and  those  steep,  narrow,  barely  accessi- 
ble, and  almost  always  impracticable  for  cattle.  To  these  impedimenta 
must  be  attributed  the  little  general  intercourse  between  the  difficult 
parts  (particularly  the  interior)  of  the  country ;  and  the  timid  and  jea- 
lous policy  of  the  Native  chiefs  would  appear  to  have  been  directed  to 
their  increase  rather  than  diminution  ;  but  the  period  when  such  a  sys- 
tem could  have  been  useful  has  passed  away,  and  their  improvement 
or  rather  the  formation  of  good  roads  (for  which  the  nature  of  the  soil 
offers  every  facility,  indeed  in  many  places  cutting  through  the  forest 
would  be  sufficient)  seems  to  deserve  attention.  Facility  of  transport 
would  necessarily  quicken  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  frontier  duties 
might  more  than  repay  the  expenditure  that  would  bo  incurred  ;  even 
in  the  present  state  of  the  roads,  the  addition  of  bridges  would  be  a 
material  advantage,  which  they  now  want.  In  the  interior  the  chasms 
and  valleys  that  intersect  them,  are  often  crossed  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  a  rustic  bridge  of  canes,  supported  by  branches  that  overhang 
the  stream,  which  affords  a  dangerous  passage. 

In  connexion  wth  the  above  it  may  be  as  weU  to  mention,  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  open  a  new  line  of  communication  for  wheel 
carriages  throughout  the  interior  of  the  country  from  south  to  north, 
commencing  at  Colachy  on  the  coast  in  the  Irraneel  district,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  principal  towns  of  the  interior  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  lino  of  coast,  and  about  midway  between  it  and  the 
foot  of  the  ghauts.  It  will  utimately  join  the  Trichoor  road  leading 
direct  through  Polghaut  to  Coimbatore. 

To  facilitate  communication,  it  is  also  intended  that  cross  roads 
should  be  constructed  at  convenient  distances,  connecting  the  princi- 
[Mil  road  with  the  backwater,  which  stretches  along  the  coast  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  (with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  of  six  miles  across  the  Wurkully  bills  between  Trevandnun 
and  (}uilon),  affords  convenient  transport  for  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Natives  estimate  the  greater  distances  by  time,  the  smaller 
ones  by  sound.  A  Naulyga  (something  less  than  half  an  hour),  may 
be  considered  as  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  level  country,  but  in  the 
hilly  parts  the  estimation  must  be  reduced  by  one-third  :  a  Villypaad 
(or  call)  means  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  summons  is  comma* 
uicated  in  a  peculiar  tona  of  voioei  enforced  by  the  utmoat  eflbrt  o£ 
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the  lungs,  and  answered  after  the  same  manner.  To  the  woody  na- 
ture of  the  country  must  be  attributed  the  generality  of  this  practioei 
and  to  the  same  cause  is  probably  ascribaUe  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  points  of  the  compass,  possessed  by  every  one,  and  employed 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasions. 

The  system,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  any  here,  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, appears  to  have  been  formerly  very  imperfect ;  a  more  regular 
one  has  lately  been  established,  and  those  now  used  at  the  seTenl 
Ghowkays,  &c.,  are  regulated  by  a  fixed  standard.  The  following 
tables  will  show  most  of  the  weights  and  measuree  in  ordinary  use : 

Weights. 

10    Gold  Fanams 1  Callanjoo. 

20    CaUanjoos 1  Folium. 

5J  Pullums 1  Rautel. 

18    Rautelsor| 1  Toolaum. 

99    Pullums*    ) 

Weights  used  at  Quilon. 

3  Pullums 1  Seer. 

2    Seers 1  Pound. 

20  Pounds 1  Toolaum. 

28    Pounds 1  Eutcha  Maund.t 

Orain  Measure  in  Naunjynaad. 

360  Grains  of  Paddy 1  CheTadoo. 

5  Chevadoos 1  OUuck. 

8  Ollucks 1  Puddy. 

8  Puddies 1  MarcaL 

21  Marcals 1  Kotay. 

Liquid  Measure. 

4  Thodums 1  Nauly. 

4  Naulics 1  Edungally. 

10     Edungallies 1  Purray. 

12  Do 1  Chodanay.:^ 

5  Ghodanays 1  Codum.|| 

*  Sometimes  one  hundred  Pullumf. 

t  Thirty  pounds  equal  to  a  Pucka  Maund. 

X  This  measure  id  subjected  to  great  varieties,  varying  from  thz«e  to  twalre  EdmgsUki. 

D  Or  a  large  pot  full. 
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Grain  Measure. 

4     Naulies 1  Edungally.* 

10     Edungallies 1  Purray. 

20    Purrays 1  Vurray. 

The  coins  current  throughout  Travancoro  are  of  small  value  ;  the 
largest  is  the  gold  Anandarauyen  Punnum  ;  the  Cullian,  also  gold, 
now  only  seen  in  the  southern  parta,  is  in  a  great  measure  a  nominal 
coin,  it  is,  however,  much  used  in  calculation,  and  is  that  in  which 
the  Circar  revenue  acooonts  are  kept.  The  Chuckrum  is  silver.  The 
Rashee,  worth  ten  Chuckrums,  and  Eutcha  Rupee,  one-quarter  of  a 
Pagoda,  are  nominal  coins,  but  commonly  used  in  accounts.  In 
Cochin  the  coins  are  somewhat  different ;  there  are  several  kinds  of 
copper  ones,  the  Raes,  the  smallest  of  them  is  a  nominal  coin  ;  the 
Pootten  is  silver,  fifty  per  cent,  greater  in  value  than  the  Chuckrum. 
The  Yeerarauyen  is  a  gold  coin  of  the  same  value  as  the  Ananda- 
rauyen Punnum,  the  device  is  only  different. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  coins  in  Travanoore  and  Cochin. 

Current  in   Trucaneore. 

16     Copper  Cash 1  Chuckrum. 

4     Chuckrums 1  CuUian  Punnum. 

8     Veracole 2  Dennu. 

80         Do 20       do. 

i izz     Square  feet 1  Edungally  Cundum. 

880     Square  feet 10         do.  do. 

1  Purray  Cundum 8802  feet. 

2  Cxdlums 1  Anandarauyen. 

3 J  Anandarauyon 1  Madras  Rupee. 

All  the  coins  of  the  eastern  coast  have  currency  in  the  more  south- 
em  parts. 

Current    in   C'H'fnff. 

2     RaiSheUee 

2     Shelleea 1   DtKxlie. 

2     Doodies 1  Pice. 

2|  Pice  or )    ,   ^ 

11     SheUeesorCash )    ^  ^^^'^- 

5J  Poottens 1  Voerarauven  Punnum. 

3 J  Yeerarauyen  Punnums 1  Rupee. 

*  ThiM  metDM  the  lluodrtjr  (or  tUmpcd)  £duBfAliy.  In  the  mU  of  grmtn  tht  EfoU  bsT« 
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Gold  Mohurs^  Surat  Rupees,  Gold  and  Silver  Dollars,  are  current 
in  Cochin  ;  their  value  in  the  market  is  subject  to  great  flactaatian, 
being  raised  or  depressed  by  the  arts  of  the  Native  shroflEs,  (Eonka- 
nies,)  who  are  numerous,  clever,  and  unprincipled,  and  adbject  to  no 
check.  The  Circar,  however,  have  an  established  standard,  at  which 
they  are  received  and  paid.  The  pubUc  accounts  are  kept  in  gold 
Yeerarauyen  Funnums,  and  Surat  Rupees,  which  are  reckoned  as  Com- 
pany's Rupees,  though  generally  six  per  cent.  less. 

Purray  in  the  northem^and  central  parts  is  the  universal  term  used 
in  land  measure,  particularly  as  referring  to  the  low  land  on  which 
rice  is  grown.  The  Perrumboo  grounds,  that  border  the  glens,  are 
also  estimated  by  Purrays,  but  are  more  commonly  called  Mooriet, 
meaning  the  divisions  into  which  they  are  formed  by  hedges ;  thus  in 
stating  the  extent  of  his  property,  a  ryot  would  say,  he  possessed  so 
many  Purray  Cundum,  (rice  lands),  so  many  Moorie  Pemimboo  fields 
on  low  slopes,  so  many  cocoanut  trees,  &c.  The  Purray  is  understood 
generally  as  the  space  upon  which  three  Edun'gallies  of  seed  can  be 
sown  ;  but  tho  grain  lands  never  having  undergone  measurement,  the 
area  implied  under  this  term  is  as  much  diversified  in  point  of  extent, 
as  the  seed  is  in  quantity,  it  being  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
soil.  From  various  measurements  it  would  appear  that  the  Purray  of 
the  Poonjay  lands  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  valleys  or  Yerupu  lands ; 
the  former  may  be  taken  at  one-eleventh  of  an  acre,  the  latter  is 
about  one-seventh ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  estimating 
the  general  area  of  the  Purray  at  one-eighth  of  an  acre  ;*  the  un- 
certainty of  land  meas\irement  might  perhaps  be  received  as  a  proof 
of  the  little  value  of  this  kind  of  property,  but  the  inference  would 
be  incorrect.  The  area,  being  ascertained  by  estimation,  is  arbi- 
trary, perhaps  often  unjust ;  but  the  measurement,  it  may  generally 
be  considered,  is  in  favor  of  the  ryot ;  a  more  regular  system  might 
be  more  advantageous,  but  the  attempt  might  possibly  create  alarm. 


Feet. 

•  The  average  of  fifteen  different  mcasuromenU  gives  tho  Purray  at 5,739 

Do.  sixteen  do.  at  Perrawam 6,475 

Do.  one  do.  at  Kalloopaoray 3,496 

Do.  thirteen  do.  at  Eddapally 3,596 

Do.  do.  in  Pundagum  gives 3,802 

Tn  the  same  distnct  alonpj  the  horders  of  the  lake 3,328 

The  average  measurement  at  Parravoor 4,224 

Thi.'  amount  of  cultivated  lands  in  seventeen  districts,  as  given  by  the  iurroy,  woiJJ 
amount  to  190,720,  dU]i]>osing  the  acre  to  bo  CHiual  to  8  Purrays,  tho  regiitored  lands  would 
give  200,403  acres,  being  a  difference  of  oiJy  ono-twcnticth. 
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A  measurement  waa  begun  in  Pandalam,*  but  the  Natives  did  not 
seera  to  relish  the  innovation.  The  hind  measure  in  Naunjynaad  is 
termed  Kotay  ;  it  fluctuates  in  extent  with  the  varieties  of  the  soil. 
On  the  lands  bordering  the  valleys,  the  Eotay  is  equivalent  to  one 
and  half  acre  on  the  waving  uplands,  occupied  by  palmira  trees  ;  it 
expands  to  three  and  three-quarter  acres  ;  when  the  term  is  applied 
to  those  lands,  on  which  salt  is  made,  it  means  an  area  of  two  and 
one-eighth  acre. 

The  southern  share  of  Malayalum,  unexposed  as  it  has  been  to  Ma- 
homedan  conquest,  preserves  the  Hindoo  religion  in  all  its  strictness 
of  forms  and  ceremonies. 

The  Brahmin  population,  peculiar  to  this  country,  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes  :  the  first  in  importance  and  of  the  highest  caste  is  the 
Namboory  ;  and  the  second,  the  Pootie  or  Canara  Brahmin  ;  these  two 
classes  take  precedence  of  all  foreign  Brahmins,  enjoy  many  privileges 
and  are  looked  up  to  with  great  reverence  by  the  people  of  the  country 
in  general.  The  number  of  Hindoo  temples  is  estimated  at  nearly 
4,000,  the  greater  part  of  them,  however,  are  but  small  compared  to 
those  in  the  Camatic,  and  ver}'  many  are  fast  going  to  decay.  Up- 
wards of  300  are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  superior  divinities, 
Vislinoo  and  Siven  ;  a  considerable  number  are  dedicated  to  Bagavaty 
(the  Buddrakauly  of  the  eastern  coast)  at  whose  shrine  bufialoes,  sheep 
and  poultry  are  sacrificed.  During  the  festivals  in  honor  of  this  god- 
dess, it  is  common  for  her  votaries  to  pierce  the  muscles  and  flesh  of 
the  back  with  hooks,  and  sufier  themselves  to  be  suspended  and  swung 
round  a  pole  till  their  strength  is  quite  exhausted.  The  long  cataloguo 
of  pagodas,  which  yet  remain,  belong  to  the  lower  orders,  and  arc  de- 
dicated to  local  or  sylvan  deities,  which  latter  are  considered  to  preside 
over  the  business  of  rural  life.  Padbanabah  Swamy  or  Vishnoo  may 
be  considered  as  the  patron  deity  of  Travancore.  His  principal  shrine, 
termed  Ananta-Shaiyanum,  is  at  Trevandrum,  where  his  worship  is 
conducted  with  great  profusion  and  splendour.  Among  the  other  pa- 
godas of  celebrity  that  of  Ayapen  at  Chowrymully  attracts  particular 
attention,  vast  numbers  (and  many  even  from  the  eastern  coast)  flock* 
ing  to  it  at  the  period  of  the  festival  in  January,  to  present  their 
vows  and  ofierings,  notwithstanding  it  is  situated  in  the  wildest  country 
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possible.  Kannea-koomaury  or  Cape  Gomorin,  at  the  eaLtreme  point  of 
the  peninsula,  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  oerenumies  of  the 
pagodas  are  almost  always  performed  by  the  two  daases  of  Brahnuns 
before  mentioned,  who  are  succeeded  in  their  office  from  time  to  time  by 
others  of  the  same  caste.  The  principal,  and  they  may  be  called  the  na- 
tional festiyalsy  are  those  of  Yishoo  and  Wonum ;  the  former  oecua  in 
April,  and  the  latter  in  August  or  September.  The  Wonum  is  the  feut 
most  generally  observed  throughout  the  country ;  during  its  progiat 
the  houses  are  adorned  with  flowers ;  lamps  are  kept  baming  and  the 
swing  is  put  in  requisition,  in  fact  a  general  jubilee  is  kept  by  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  society.  It  would  be  impossible  almoet  to  enmne* 
rate  the  several  festivals  that  occur  at  the  various  principal  pagodas 
in  the  country ;  but  there  is  one  grand  feast,  called  Moorajabbum, 
celebrated  every  sixth  year  at  Trevandrum  that  ia  worthy  of  notice. 
It  occupies  56  days  and  generally  collects  the  whole  Brahmin  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country,  who  are  entertained  at  an  immfiiiae 
expense  to  the  Circar,  a  liberality  or  rather  profuaioUy  that  has  acquir- 
ed for  this  state  the  epithet  of  Dhurmah  Siunmustaunam  or  charita- 
ble land.  The  Circar  have  within  the  last  20  years  resumed  the  whole 
of  the  pagoda  lands,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  3  laca  of  Bupeea. 
The  expenses  of  the  religious  establishment  are  now  defrayed  fixmi  the 
general  treasury  and  arranged  on  a  liberal  footing,  that  allows  of  the 
performance  of  every  ceremony  consistent  with  the  estaUiahed  customs. 

TOWNS  AND  VLLIAGES  OF  TRAVANOORB. 

In  general  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  south  of  Travancoire  liave 
the  same  compact  form,  and  regular  streets  as  those  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Camatic  ;  but  proceeding  north,  they  become  ULon  strag- 
gling and  cover  a  large  surface  of  ground,  each  house  being  surround- 
ed by  its  own  garden  or  compound. 


TirruTauBcode. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Travancore,  and  from  which  the  principality 
takes  its  name,  has  now  fallen  greatly  into  decay,  and  presents  but  a 
poor  appearance  :  its  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Lubbiee  and 

Soodras. 


Shooiheendruiii. 

The  chief  town  in  the  Agasteesuram  district,  situated  in  Latitude 
8*  9'  22*'  N.,  and  Longitude  77*  30'  26"  E.,  is  remarkable  for  its 
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pagoda,  built  in  the  Carnatic  style,  and  dedicated  to  Eesuren  or  Thau- 
noo  Moorthy.  This  town  has  a  large  Brahmin  population,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Tahsildar,  who  there  holds  his  cutcherrj' ;  Myladdy,  a 
considerable  village  near  the  base  of  the  southern  hills,  contains  the 
first  Protestant  Missionary'  Church,  built  in  Travancore  in  the  year 
1810,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ringcltaube,  who  collected  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  Native  Christians,  whose  numbers  have  since  increased. 


Kotaur. 

Is  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  to  which  merchants  from  the 
southern  parts  of  India  resort,  it  being  the  principal  mart  for  exchange 
in  articles  of  trade  and  money  in  the  south  of  India.  The  streets  aro 
generally  narrow  and  irregidar,  extending  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
north  to  south.  It  contains  some  public  buildings,  as  granaries,  and 
one  in  particular,  a  large  tobacco  banksall.  The  most  regular  part  of 
the  town  is  near  the  pagoda  of  Vadeveesuram,  where  the  Brahmins 
reside,  their  houses  being  well  built  and  neatly  arranged  in  streets. 
An  Knglish  free  school  has  lately  been  established  at  this  place  by 
llis  Highness  the  Raja,  for  the  instruction  of  Native  youths  in  tho 
Knglish  and  Tamil  languages.  Contiguous  to  Kotaur  is  Nagercoili 
once  tho  seat  of  the  Travancore  Government.  It  is  now  the  station 
(K'cupied  by  the  southern  zillah  court,  and  is  likewise  the  residence  of 
two  Missionaries,  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 


Pallycoorchy  or  Ood«sgh«rry. 

A  furt,  the  walls  of  which  enclose  a  hill  situated  33  miles  8.  E.  of 
Triv.iiulrum  in  Travancore.  It  was  constructed  by  a  European  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  the  Travancore  Government,  of  the  name  of 
D'l^moy.  The  walls  are  of  granite  ;  but  the  fort  entirely  command- 
ed fn>ni  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Some  years  ago  a  detachment 
of  tlie  Company's  troo|>8  was  stationed  there.  There  were  some  sub- 
stantial and  extensive  buildings  in  the  fort  for  lodging  troo|>s  and  about 
twelve  years  ago  works  were  erected  in  them  by  the  Travancore  Sircar 
for  re-easting  a  number  of  iron  shot  whicli  lie  there  in  a  tank,  and  under 
General  Fraser's  auspices  a  European  was  appointed  to  carry  on  tho 
ofieratious.  But  the  scheme  was  soon  abandoned,  and  both  thooe  works 
and  the  original  buildings  aro  gone  to  ruin.  Some  of  the  materials  havo 
been  takcu  by  General  CuUen^  the  Resident,  to  erect  a  bungalow  on 
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Yaily  mountain,  about  six  miles  distant.  Inside  the  fort  are  the  mina  at 
a  Church,  among  which  is  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  D'Lanoy,  and  some 
other  officers ;  the  Church  was  once  transferred  to  the  London  Hiasioii- 
ary  Society. 


Palpanaubapurain  or  Kalkulam. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Oodeagherry,  has  also  an  extenaive  fort,  in- 
tended to  defend  the  palace  and  celebrated  pagoda  within.  The  Tah- 
sildar*s  cutcherry  is  held  at  this  place,  and  outside  the  fort  is  an  Eng- 
glish  free-school;  established  on  the  same  principles  as  that  at  Sotaur. 


Colachy. 

A  sea  port  town,  in  Latitude  8*  10'  43"  N.,  Longitude  77*  16'  55" 
E.,  known  in  the  earlier  ages  of  commerce,  is  still  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort  for  small  Native  vessels  and  traders  to  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  the  Indigo  factory,  formerly  established  here,  is  not  now  kept  up. 


Sherayenkeel  • 

The  capital  of  the  district,  is  an  extensive  but  irregular  town, 
situated  east  of  Anjengo,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  backwater. 
It  contains  a  pagoda  and  cotarum,  and  comprises  several  streets  of 
Kair  houses  and  gardens,  in  which  the  cocoanut,  areoa-nat»  jack, 
mango,  and  other  fruit  trees  as  usual  abound.  A  free  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  Native  youths  in  the  English  and  Malayalum  languages, 
has  been  established  at  this  place. 


Quilon  or  Kolnm. 

Is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Chronological 
era  of  the  coimtrj^  being  fixed  by  ancient  tradition  from  the  founda- 
tion of  this  town,  which,  by  this  account,  is  now  1015  years  aga  It 
owes  much  of  its  present  extent  and  importance  to  the  large  military 
force,  which  was  stationed  here  from  1809  up  to  the  year  1830 ;  in 
which  latter  year  it  was  reduced  to  one  Native  regiment,  its  present 
strength.  It  is  still,  however,  a  populous  place,  and  contains  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  bazaars ;  as  well  as  several  Parsee  shops  which  aie 
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supplied  with  articles  from  Bombay.  The  cantonment  is  to  the  east 
of  the  towTi,  and  contains  barracks  and  other  public  buildings,  sufficient 
for  three  or  four  battalions  of  Native  and  one  of  European  troops,  to- 
gether with  a  Protestant  Church,  and  several  bungalows  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Officers.  The  British  Residency  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous building,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  cantonment,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  backwater  and  surrounding  country. 
In  its  vicinity  is  an  antique  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Kistnasawmy.  Prior 
to  the  year  1829,  the  Iluzzoor  or  Dewan's  Cutcherry  and  the  Appeal 
Court  were  at  Quilon  ;  these  offices  were  removed  to  Trivandrum  on 
the  occasion  of  Ilis  Uighness  the  Raja  ascending  the  Musnud,  and  tho 
Ttthsildar's  Cutcherry  alone  remains.  Facing  tho  Cutcherry,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quart4?r  of  a  mile,  is  the  Sea  Custom  House,  a  commodi- 
ous upper  roomed  building  under  the  charge  of  the  Master  Attendant, 
who  usually  resides  at  Tanguncherrj*. 


Tmn^vLnch^vvy, 


Formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  is  now  a  British  possession,  adjoining 
Quilon  on  the  west.     It  was  originally  a  fort,  built  on  a  headland  of 
laterito,  jutting  into  tho  seo,  the  length  about  2 J  furlongs  cast  and 
west,  and  tho  mean  breadtli  one  furlong ;  portions  of  the  old  walla 
are  still  visible,  as  arc  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese  towxr  and 
belfr}'.     Tlic  interior  of  one  of  the  bastions  is  now  occupied  as  a  Pro-t 
tcstant  burial  ground.     Tlie  Master  Attendant's  house  is  situated  at 
the  fcxit  of  the  rampart,  leading  from  the  flag  staff,   which  occupies 
the  X.  W.  angle  of  the  fort.     The  town  is  composed  of  four  regular 
8trf*otH,  iiitersccttHl  by  narrow  lanes,  and  divided  off  into  compounds, 
cncloMiiig  the  houses  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  families.     The  gar- 
dens are  stocked  with  the  usual  fruit  tree«,  and  in  some  coffee  is  also 
grown.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  under 
the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Cochin,  who  resides  at  this  place. 
In  judicial  matters  the  people  here  arc  subject  to  tho  Auxiliary  Court 
at  Cochin  ;  the  department  of  police  has  its  separate  Superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  British  Government.     The  customs,  port  dues  and 
other  revenue*,  derived  from  this  settlement,  are  levied  by  tho  Tra- 
vancorc  Circir,  an  equivalent  in  money  being  paid  by  it  for  the  same. 
By  this  arrangement  much  of  the  smuggling  and  contraband  traffic 
which  formerly  existed,  is  now  prevented* 
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Periancoll. 

Is  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  dedicated  to  one  of  the  five  Momi- 
lain  Deities,  and  stands  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  hiUfl,  about  a  mile 
from  tlio  summit  of  the  pass  to  which  it  gives  it  name.  The  pagoda 
lies  E.  S.  E.,  26  miles  from  Kotaurakarray,  in  a  direct  line.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  frontier  Chowkey  or  Custom  House^  with  a  Havildor's 
guard  of  Nair  sepoys.  The  whole  of  this  pass^  which  may  be  reckon- 
ed about  18  miles  in  length,  presents  a  succession  of  jungle  and  grand 
forest  scenery  ;  the  road  is  excessively  bad,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  it  is  taken,  and  the  continued  rain  that 
prevails  for  six  months  in  the  year,  which  has  gradually  washed  away 
the  alluvial  soil,  of  which  the  road  was  originally  constructed,  leaving 
little  else  than  the  bare  rocks  and  masses  of  stone  to  mark  its  direction. 


Shenkottah. 

A  town  situated  to  the  east  of  the  above  pass,  compact  and  neat  in 
appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerably  extensive.  Two  small 
streams  from  the  adjoining  hills  unite  below  the  town,  over  one  of 
which  the  main  road  to  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  passes.  The  Tahsil- 
dar's  Cutcherry  is  held  in  one  of  the  public  buildings,  of  which  there 
are  several,  as  well  as  pagodas,  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  It  is 
distant  about  40  miles  from  Tinnevelly,  and  immediately  to  the  south 
is  CourtaUum  or  Tencasi,  the  southern  Benares ;  the  general  place  of 
•  resort  during  the  hot  months  for  those  European  officials  of  the  Tin- 
nevelly district,  who  can  find  time  to  repair  thither  to  enjoy  the  fine 
climate  which  this  place  enjoys,  between  the  months  of  June  and 
October. 


Achincoil. 

Another  ancient  hiU  temple,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass  north 
of  Shenkottah,  is  situated  in  an  exceedingly  wild  part  of  the  hills ; 
tlic  road  or  rather  footpatli  pusses  close  to  it,  and  then  proceeds  in  a 
M'cstcrly  direction  to  Pandalam  and  the  adjoining  districts. 


KUt  napur  am  • 

N.  N.  W.  5^  miles  of  Karunaugapally,  is  a  place  of  note,  and  con« 
tains  a  large  population,  chiefly  Nairs.  It  has  an  extensive  fort  form- 
ing almost  a  square,  and  defended  without  by  a  strong  bamboo  hedge ; 
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within  it  arc,  a  cotarum  of  modem  date,  a  powder  magazine  and  gra- 
naries. The  inhabitants  reside  principally  on  the  cast  of  the  fort ;  at 
the  N.  £.  angle  is  a  pagoda  dedicat^Ml  to  Eistnasawmy,  at  which  a 
thirty  days'  festival  takes  place  annually.  This  is  one  of  the  five  Zil- 
lah  Court  stations  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  conducted  in  ono 
of  the  public  buildings  outside  the  fort  on  the  west. 


MaaTal««karrsy . 

The  capital  of  a  district,  lies  25  mile«  north  of  Quilon,  and  8^  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  bears  signs  of  having  once  been  a  place  of  some 
consequence.  It  has  a  large  and  regiilar  fort,  built  of  red  stone  and 
mud,  about  2  miles  in  circumference  with  24  bastions,  each  side  hav- 
ing a  gateway  in  the  centre.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  neat  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  lined  with  compounds  and  houses  of  the 
Nairs,  whose  numbers  amount  to  something  considerable.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fort  stands  an  ancient  pagoda,  surroimded  by  a  Brahmin 
Agrarum,  and  having  a  large  reservoir  to  the  north  faced  with  stone. 
On  the  cast  side  are  several  public  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Tahsil- 
dar's  do{)artmeiit  and  other  public  offices.  On  the  south  is  a  spacious 
cotarum,  where  some  connections  of  the  present  Raja's  reside.  To 
tlic  N.  E.  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  there  is  a  long  street  of 
housi^s  inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  a  neat  Church  at 
the  eastern  extremity. 


Ch*Dganoor. 

Formerly  included  in  the  ifauvaleckarray  district,  is  now  the  capi- 
tal of  a  Hopanito  Tahsildar's  charge.  It  is  an  extensive  and  populous 
town,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kukkooley,  a  small  river  or 
canal,  connecting  the  Achincoil  and  Pambay  rivers.  There  is  another 
town  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  to  the  N.  E.  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Pambay  river,  which  is  famous  for  its  i>agoda  dedicated 
to  Muhudcven.  The  [topuhition  here  also  is  extensive,  and  consists 
princi|>ally  of  Xairs  and  Brahmins.  The  country  around  is  open  and 
well  cultivated,  and  the  scener}*  exceedingly  picturctiiue  and  beautiful. 


The  Pandalam  principality,  originally  called  the  Iroor  Suroopam, 
was  subjugated  in  931  of  the  Malabar  era,  or  A.  D.  1750^  and  finally 
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assumed  in  1812.  It  is  now  included  in  the  MauTaleekarray  district 
Pandalam,  the  capital,  is  composed  of  twelve  villages,  contig^oiiB  to  each 
other  and  containing  a  large  population,  chiefly  Nairs  and  Brahminw, 
whose  dwellings  lie  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Achincoil  river, 
and  arc  enclosed  as  usual  by  their  separate  gardens.  There  are  several 
pagodas  of  celebrity  with  their  Ootooparays  for  Brahmins  attached. 


Arripaad. 

Situated  in  a  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  Kartegapally  district, 
is  held  in  great  estimation  by  all  classes  for  the  sanctity  and  celebrity 
of  its  temple,  dedicate  to  Soobramonien,  a  superior  edifice  of  its  kind. 
The  dome  over  the  interior  above  the  image  is  covered  with  copper 
plates,  and  in  the  walls  are  fixed  a  number  of  brass  lamps.  There 
are  spacious  caravanserais  and  other  largo  apartments  attached,  en- 
compassed by  a  high  wall.  Around  and  within  its  vicinity  are  a  few 
pagodas  and  other  edifices,  the  latter  being  occupied  at  the  ftiiTiiial  festi- 
val in  April,  which  lasts  for  ten  days,  in  which  interval  inunense  crowds 
assemble  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The  Brahmins  reside  in  Mud- 
dums  and  detached  houses  surrounding  the  pagoda,  and  the  musicians 
and  dependants  about  the  margin  of  the  fields,  imder  groups  of  cocoa- 
nut  plantations.  The  cotarum  or  palace,  a  neat  building,  is  situated 
on  the  border  of  a  fine  tank,  immediately  north  of  the  temple.  Daring 
the  festival.  Putter  Brahmins  and  merchants  resort  here,  and  traffic  in 
cloth  and  other  saleable  articles.  The  expenses  of  this  pagoda,  de- 
frayed by  the  Circar,  amount  to  a  very  great  sum  annually. 


Tirroo^iralla. 


The  capital  of  the  district  of  this  name,  lies  nine  miles  N.  N.  £•  of 
Mauvaleckarray,  and  derives  some  celebrity  from  a  large  antique  pa- 
goda, which,  for  magnitude  and  sanctity,  is  perhaps  only  exceeded  by 
that  at  Trevandrum.  The  foundation  of  this  temple  is  traditionally 
carried  back  to  83  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Previously  to  the  year 
1796  this  town  was  a  place  of  commercial  note,  but  in  this  respect  it 
has  gradually  declined  since  the  establishment  of  Changanaucherry 
as  the  general  mart  for  this  part  of  the  country.  The  large  pagoda, 
encompassed  by  a  high  wall  nearly  one  furlong  square,  forms  the  cen* 
tre  of  an  extensive  and  tolerably  regular  town,  inhabited  principally 
by  Brahmins  and  Nuirs.     The  chief  buildings  are  the  cotarum  and 
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cutcherry,  in  front  of  which  is  a  tank  or  reservoir  faced  with  stone, 
having  bathing  apartments  jutting  out  into  the  water  on  the  four  sides. 
The  Syrian  Christians  have  erected  a  Church  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
north  of  the  pagoda,  in  place  of  one  that  was  formerly  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  other  public  buildings  at  this  place  consist  of  a  police, 
choultry,  custom  house,  and  tobacco  godown  ;  excepting  these  there  is 
nothing  remarkable. 


AmtMklapttUy. 


The  principal  town  of  the  district,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  is 
situated  on  the  western  confines  of  a  broad  sheet  of  cultivation,  and 
was,  up  to  the  year  1754,  the  capital  of  the  Chembagacherry  Raja's 
country.  The  temple  is  a  small  but  neat  and  costly  edifice,  erected  on 
the  centre  of  a  mound  of  earth  two  furlongs  square,  having  an  entrance 
on  each  side.  The  interior  apartment  is  covered  with  plates  of  cop- 
per, and  on  the  top  are  three  gilt  spiral  ornaments,  with  a  large  brass 
pillar  in  front  of  the  gate.  A  few  yards  to  the  south  is  the  cotarum, 
surrounded  also  by  a  wall  and  divided  into  numerous  apartments,  all 
substantially  built.  The  usual  agrarums  and  muddums  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Brahmins  are  found  hero  also  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  annual  festival  takes  place  in  April,  the  expense  of  which, 
estimated  at  15,000  Eally  Fanams  or  2,143  Rupees  and  17,000  parahs 
of  paddy,  is  defrayed  by  the  Circar. 


Poorakaad, 


I.ios  on  the  coast,  and  was  once  the  sea-port  of  the  countrj-,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  but  has  declined  in  proportion,  as  AUep- 
pcy  (the  present  port)  has  increased  in  importance  ;  it  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  populous  town,  consisting  of  a  broad  street  of  bazaars  with 
other  narrow  lanes,  branching  oflf  to  the  right  and  left.  The  buildings 
of  note  are  the  cotarums  of  the  Raja  of  Travancoro  and  Chembagm- 
cherr}-,  (the  latter  is  now  made  use  of  as  a  dtpCii  for  tobacco),  the  large 
Concaney  pagoda,  a  Roman  Syrian  Church,  and  a  few  spacious  house* 
of  merchants.  Small  countr>-  craft,  with  Circar  tobacco  from  Jaffiia- 
patam,  touch  hero  occasionally  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  A  line  of 
fortification  to  the  south,  called  Tottapally  Vauday,  originally  rmiaed 
to  prevent  encroachments  on  the  pari  of  the  Travancore  Raja's  tioopt» 
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is  now  in  ruins.  A  skirmish  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  it,  when  the 
latter  became  victoiious  in  the  year  A.  D.  1741.  There  are  aLso  the 
remains  of  a  Portuguese  fort  and  factory  in  the  sea,  which  can  be  seen 
at  low  water.  The  population  of  this  place  consists  of  Concanies, 
Moplas,  Muckwars  and  Shanars. 


AUeppey  or  AulapuUy. 

Situated  in  Latitude  9*  30'  N.,  and  Longitude  76^  2V  E.,  is  now 
the  first  sea-port  town  in  Travancore.     The  town  itself  lies  scattered 
between  the  beach  and  an  extensive  tract  of  paddy  cultivation,  border- 
ing the  backwater  which  here  stretches  eastward  to  a  considerable 
distance,  forming  an  extensive  lake.     A  canal,  leading  from  the  back- 
water to  the  Circar  timber  yard  on  the  coast,  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  six  wooden  bridges,  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  from  each  other,  having  streets  leading  from  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  canal,  by  means  of  which  every  facility  is  afforded  to 
the  merchant  in  conve}dng  his  goods  from  one  side  of  the  town  to  the 
other.     The  southern  portion  is  divided  into  compounds,  containing 
the  dwelling  houses  of  Arab  and  Parsee  merchants,  as  well  as  of  the 
better  classes  of  the  inhabitants.     Contiguous  to  the  coast  at  the  end 
of  the  canal,  are  the  pepper  and  salt  banksalls,  the  sea  custom  house, 
and  a  private  dwelling  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  conmiercial 
agent.     A  Protestant  Mission,  connected  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  has  been  established  at  this  place  for  many  years  past.     The 
Church  together  with  the  Mission  house  and  premises  lie  on  the  north 
side  of  the  canal,  a  short  distance  only  from  the  coast.     The  town  of 
Alleppey  was  of  little  or  no  importance  fifty  years  ago ;  but  from  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  merchants  and  settlers  of  all  classes,  it  has 
by  degrees  become  very  populous  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is  here 
that  the  chief  produce  of  the  interior,  such  as  teak- timber,  pepper, 
cardamums  and  other  export  articles  is  collected,  from  the  sale  of 
which  the  Travancore  Circar  derives  a  considerable  revenue.     The 
whole  of  this  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  British 
officer  in  the  capacity  of  commercial  agent.     A  flag  staff  has  been 
erected  by  the  Circar  near  tho  custom  house,  in  the  main  topmost 
cross-trees  of  which  a  double  lantern  with  plain  lights  is  fixed  ;  and 
these  are  kept  burning  regularly  at  night,  as  a  guide  to  vessels  passing 
up  and  down  the  coast,  or  wishing  to  make  this  port. 
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Chunganaucherry. 


Is  the  capital  of  a  difltrict,  and  lies  15  miles  cast  of  Alleppey,  and 
38  miles  north  of  Quilon.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  on 
the  eastern  border  of  that  extensive  delta,  called  Eootanaad,  and  is 
both  populous  and  flourishing,  being  from  its  situation  well  adapted 
for  trade,  and  having  roads  to  the  interior  communicating  with  the 
Dindigul  valley  across  the  hills,  and  good  water  conmiunication  to  the 
west  towards  Quilon,  Alleppey,  and  other  intermediate  places.  A  fair 
is  held  here  bi-weekly,  which  is  attended  by  crowds  of  people  from 
the  interior  and  from  the  west ;  these  latter  are  at  times  so  numerous, 
thut  the  canal  is  quite  blocked  with  their  canoes  and  boats.  The 
population  consists  of  the  usual  proportions  of  Brahmins,  Nairs,  Sy- 
rian Christians,  Lubbays,  and  other  lower  classes,  each  portion  of  the 
community  having  its  own  streets  and  places  of  worship.  A  Kshetry 
prince,  connected  with  the  reigning  family  of  Travancore,  resides  at 
this  place.  * 


Slimrr«tallay. 

The  capital  of  the  district  bearing  its  name,  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  an  inland  branch  of  the  backwater,  by  means 
of  which  it  possesses  a  free  communication  with  Alleppey,  Cochin, 
and  the  interior  districts.  It  has  an  extensive  population  consisting 
of  l^rutimins,  Xairs,  Concanies,  Syrians,  and  Shanars.  About  the 
centre,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  is  a  Syro- Roman  Church,  one  of 
the  hirgtst  in  the  count  r}*,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  370 
years  uf^o.  A  colony  of  black  Jews  once  settled  at  this  place,  but  the 
stagnation  of  trade  and  want  of  emploj-ment  induced  them,  (it  would 
seem),  to  quit  it ;  their  synagogue,  a  short  distance  from  the  Church 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  has  now  fallen  to  ruin.  The  Con- 
canies have  their  dwellings  to  the  east  in  compounds  around  their 
pagoda  ;  a  few  of  the  families  of  this  caste  are  in  affluent  circum- 
stxuici>s.  The  houses  of  the  Nairs  are  dispersed  in  groves  of  cocoa* 
nut  trees  bordering  their  fields,  which  run  in  long  narrow  valleys, 
and  depend  on  the  periodical  rains  for  water.  To  the  S.  £.  is  a  neatly 
built  small  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Bagmvaty,  with  an  agrarum  and 
Bcverul  buildings  for  Brahmins  attached.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
places  of  celebrity  in  the  province ;  the  annual  fesiiral  occors  in  April, 
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and  continues  for  eight  successiTe  days,  during  wliich  time  the  place 
is  thronged  with  spectators^  chiefly  Nairs,  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. 


Cotayam. 


Though  a  place  of  some  note^  is  not  a  very  large  or  regular  town ; 
it  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  at  the 
northern  extremity,  near  a  small  fort,  is  a  small  aqnare  of  bazaarii 
where  a  weekly  market  is  held,  and  some  little  trade  carried  on,  chiefly 
by  the  Syrians,  amongst  whom  there  is  here  perhaps  more  wealth  and 
property  than  they  are  generally  found  to  possess.  The  population  of 
Cotayam  is  principally  composed  of  Syrian  Christians,  ^o  possesi 
several  large  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consider  thia  as  the 
principal  seat  of  their  religion.  The  district  authorities  alao  reside 
here.  The  scenery  aroimd  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Chnrchei 
and  pagodas  are  seen  dispersed  here  and  there,  amid  the  rich  foliage 
of  fine  forest  trees,  that  skirt  the  river  in  its  course  through  a  beauti- 
fully undulating  country  ;  vegetation  also  is  most  luxuriant ;  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  neat  and  well  constructed  European  houses  gives 
the  place  an  air  of  novelty  and  interest.  The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  long  occupied  this  spot,  and  Missionaries  have  been  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  instruct  the  Syrian  population  generally  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  more  especially  to  educate  the  youths  in- 
tended for  the  ministry.  AVith  a  view  of  aiding  this  laudable  inten- 
tion, a  college  was  erected  and  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Ranee, 
during  the  administration  of  Colonel  Munro.  It  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, though  the  students  at  present  are  but  few,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  present  Metran,  who  is  averse  to  any  speciea  of 
improvement  or  reform. 


Lattlum  or  Panlleyepetta. 

The  capital  of  the  Meenachel  district,  is  situated  S.  E.,  36  miles 
from  Cochin,  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  navigable  stream.  It  is  a  tolerably 
large  town  with  some  bazaars ;  it  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Chris* 
tians,  many  of  whom  are  merchants  engaged  in  the  areca-nut  trade, 
which  here  forms  the  chief  article  of  traffic.  Three  several  kinda  are 
cuumcrated  as  adapted  to  the  different  markets,  for  which  they  are 
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prepared  ;  in  tho  first  case,  the  nut  ifl  split,  colored  and  dried  ;  in  the 
second,  colored  and  dried  ;  and  in  the  third  instance,  dried  only.  A 
portion  of  this  product  finds  its  way  to  Polghaut,  being  transported 
by  water  to  Chowgaut,  and  from  thence  by  land  carriage.  The  south- 
em  parts  of  Travancore  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dindigid  valley 
are,  in  part,  supplied  with  this  article  from  Laulum,  and  this  town  re- 
ceives in  turn  several  imports,  such  as  cloth  of  various  textures,  coarse 
cumblies,  iron,  dry  groin,  &c.  The  Meenachel  district  authorities  re- 
side here,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  small  fort,  now  in 
ruins,  within  which  a  cotarum  and  other  wooden  buildings,  built 
after  the  usual  rustic  fashion,  are  to  bo  seen. 


Todapoley. 

Contrically  situated  in  the  district,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  once 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  chiefly  by  Lubbay  merchants 
originally  from  the  eastern  coast,  who  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  the  town.  The  pass  between  Todupuley  and  Cumbum 
in  the  Dindigul  valley  leads  through  a  wild  mountainous  tract,  densely 
covered  with  large  forest  trees  (omong  which  the  teak  is  seen  flourish- 
ing) and  is  traversed  by  bullocks,  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  export 
trade  is  confined  to  the  areca-nut  and  some  little  cocoanut  and  salt- 
fish,  all  which  articles  find  a  ready  sale  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ghauts  ;  and  the  importa  consist  of  cloth,  cumblies,  iron  in  bars,  a  great 
variety  of  dry  grain,  and  a  long  list  of  condimenta  and  other  less  im- 
portant articles.  The  town  itself  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  the 
sooner}'  artnind  is  of  a  strikingly  grand  and  romantic  character.  Tho 
fine  river,  the  Perrj-aur,  flowing  through  this  district,  is  of  extensive 
icrvice  in  the  transport  of  teak  timber  to  the  coast. 


Ahlooirye, 

Is  situated  on  tho  southern  bank  of  the  Perryaur  river,  and  may  bo 
considered  as  the  watering  place  of  Cochin,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  »ixty-one  miles.  Several  bungalows  have  been  built  on  thebanki 
of  the  river,  which  are  in  great  request  during  the  hot  months  of 
March,  April  and  May,  both  on  account  of  the  cool  temperature  of 
tho  place  compared  to  Cochin,  and  tho  wonderful  salubrity  of  the 
water,  which  induces  all  who  frequent  the  place  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  bathing. 
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ParraTOor. 

The  chief  town  of  the  district  of  this  name,  lies  north  thirteen  miles 
from  Cochin,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  north- 
ern parts,  although  by  no  means  remarkable  for  either  size  or  rega* 
larity.  It  was,  however,  at  no  very  remote  date  of  greater  importance, 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  military  stations ;  its  decay  may  be  dated 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Sultan,  who,  after  his  usual  manner,  plunder- 
ed  and  partly  destroyed  the  town  and  suburbs.  This  town  has  two 
churches,  a  pagoda,  some  small  cotanmis,  the  usual  offices  of  the  dis- 
trict authorities  and  some  few  buildings  of  European  architecture,  now 
become  store  houses  of  tobacco,  pepper,  salt,  &c.  The  estate  of  Mana- 
paad,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  called  of  Falliport,  (Pallypuram)  was 
purchased  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Travancore  Government,  at  the 
period  that  the  fort  of  Kodungaloor  was  sold  by  the  former.  This 
tract  is  now  held  by  a  Dutch  gentleman.  (M.  Yemede),  who  rents  it 
from  the  Circar,  and  is  highly  cultivated,  and  extremely  fertile  in  the 
ordinary  produce  of  the  country.  It  has  a  very  large  proportionate 
population,  and  in  some  measure  belongs  to  the  Parravoor  district ;  a 
guard  from  the  police  establishment  of  that  place  being  stationed  in  it, 
or  being  called  on  for  aid  on  all  occasions  where  coercion  is  neoessaij. 
The  Circar  servants  do  not  interfere  in  collecting  the  revenue ;  defaul- 
ters, however,  are  amenable  to  the  Parravoor  Zillah  Court  within  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is  included.  The  gentleman  holding  those  lands  exer- 
cises some  civil  authority  within  their  limits,  and  is  not  interfered  with 
by  the  Government  officers ;  in  fact  ho  resembles  in  every  particular 
an  ordinary  Zemindar.  The  fortified  lines,  which  now  mark  and  were 
originally  intended  to  defend  the  northern  frontier  of  Travancore,  pass 
for  three  and  half  miles  through  the  district  of  Parravoor,  terminating 
near  Jacolay,  a  name  commonly  given  to  this  portion  of  the  fortifi- 
cation. 
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NA6P0RE. 

TirR  territory  of  Nagpore  embraces  the  greatest  portion  of  that  part 
of  Central  India  called  Berar.  It  is  divided  into  five  districts  or  pro- 
vinces, viz.,  the  CoUectorate,  Chindwarrah,  Chnndurpoor,  or  Chun- 
duh,  Buudurrah,  Raepoor,  or  Chutteesghur.  In  form  it  resembles  a 
triangular  ;  of  which  the  base  is  towards  the  Saugor  and  Nurbudda 
territories  of  the  British  Government  on  the  north,  and  the  sides  to- 
wards Hyderabad  on  the  west,  and  Orissa  on  the  east. 

The  State  of  Naepore,  or  ffovemment  of  the  eastern 
Mahrattas,  first  came  into  communication  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  1779,  when  Moodajee  Bhoosla  held  the  regency,  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  Bughoojee.  Janoojee  died  without  issue  in  1772, 
after  having  adopted  Bughoojee  as  his  heir,  leaving  his  widow  as 
regent  during  the  youth's  minority,  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  his 
brother  Sabajee.  Moodajee,  his  other  brother,  indignant  at  this  ar- 
rangement, engaged  in  perpetual  conspiracies  to  efiect  its  overthrow  ; 
till  at  length  in  January  1775,  a  battle  ensued  between  the  brothers, 
and  ifoodajec  was  defeated  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  battle  Sabajee 
fell  by  a  pistol  shot,  discharged  in  the  moment  of  excitement  by  his 
brother,  then  a  prisoner,  towards  whom  he  had  advanced  to  confer 
with  him.  This  occurrence  gave  a  new  turn  to  afiairs,  and  left  the 
fnitricide  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  regency,  in  which  ho  was 
contirnied  by  the  Poena  Durbar,  on  the  presentation  of  a  Nuzzur 
of  ton  lacs  of  Rupees.  In  1778-9,  during  the  war  with  the  Poena 
State,  the  Supreme  Government  sent  an  embassy  to  Moodajee,  in 
onler  to  effect  an  alliance,  and  to  detach  him  from  the  Mahratta 
confederacy.  The  ill-success  of  the  British  arms  at  this  time  in 
Western  India  retarded  the  alliance,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
late  in  1779 ;  when  pecuniary  aid  was  secretly  afforded  by  the 
British  Government  to  enable  Moodajee  to  reduce  Ourrah  Mun- 
delah,  an  extensive  province  in  the  valley  of  the  Nurbudda,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Peshwa,  but  which  Moodajee  had  long  coveted, 
as  bciug  contiguous  to  his  own  dominions.  These  districts,  though 
reduced  by  Moodajee,  were  not  formally  confirmed  to  his  socc^sor 
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by  the  Pcshwa  until  1793,  when  they  were  made  the  reward  of  former 
services  of  the  Nagpore  Contingent  in  the  Camatic.  It  will  hence 
be  observed  that  though  the  Rajas  of  Nagpore  usually  acted  as  a 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  they  nevertheless  maintained 
their  independence,  framing  treaties,  remaining  neutral,  or  acting 
either  with  or  against  the  Feshwa,  as  it  suited  their  interest  or  Uieir 
policy.  The  plea  of  duty,  therefore  in  thi»  State  joining  the  Peshwi 
during  the  last  Mahratta  war,  cannot  be  sustained. 

Moodajee  died  in  1788,  and  Bughoojee  succeeded  to  the  nnocmtroi* 
led  administration  of  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  quarrels  of  his  neighbours,  as  his  army  had  sufficient 
employment  against  the  half-subdued  Rajas  of  the  wild  and  exten- 
sive territory  over  which  he  nominally  reigned.  Moreoyer,  he  wai 
jealous  of  his  brother  Khundoojee,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  send  jrith 
the  army  on  foreign  expeditions ;  while  he  was  not  less  fearful,  by 
accompanying  it  himself,  of  leaving  Khundoojee  in  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Nagpore.  On  this  account,  when  called  upon  agreeably 
to  his  engagement  as  one  of  the  feudatories  of  the  State,  to  join  in 
the  war  against  Tippoo  in  1790,  he  purchased  the  absence  of  his  Con- 
tingent by  a  payment  of  10,00,000  Rupees  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  By  the  Sunnud  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara,  in  1734,  granting 
the  Chout  of  Berar,  the  Contingent  of  the  Nagpore  Raja  was  10,000 
horse  ;  with  which  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the 
Peshwa,  in  case  of  war. 

Bughoojee  had  enjoyed  a  long  peace,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  united 
in  1803  with  Scindia,  to  oppose  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
The  victories  obtained  over  the  united  armies  of  these  chiefs  at  Assays 
and  Argaum,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Deogaom  with  Bughoojoe,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his  territo- 
ries. Tlie  province  of  Cuttack,  with  the  port  and  district  of  Balasore, 
was  ceded  to  the  Company,  and  all  the  territories  west  of  the  Wurda 
river,  of  which  he  and  the  Nizam  had  participated  in  the  revenues, 
together  with  part  of  the  districts  south  of,  and  depending  upon, 
Nehmalla  and  Gawilghur,  were  ceded  to  the  Nizam,  giving  to  the 
latter  a  better  defined  northern  boundary  in  the  Indyadree  hills  and 
Wurda  river.  The  Raja  was  obliged,  moreover  to  renounce  future  ad- 
herence to  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  In  1806,  the  provinces  of  Sam* 
bhuspore,  Patna,  and  other  districts,  were  restored  and  re-annezed  to 
the  Nagpore  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Joofnr 
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Sing,  a  petty  Raja,  to  whom  the  protection  of  the  British  (Govern- 
ment wa3  continued.  In  1809,  the  Nagpore  State  refufied  to  enter 
into  the  British  proposals  for  a  subsidiary  alliance,  which  might  have 
retarded  rather  than  advanced  its  own  views  upon  Bhopal  with  which 
it  was  then  at  war.  Shortly  after  this  Ameer  Khan  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  the  latter  State,  and,  together,- they  advanced  upon  Nag- 
pore. They  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  subverting  the  dy- 
nasty, had  not  British  detachments  marched  from  two  different  points, 
and  prevented  them. 

Bughoojee  died  in  1816,  and  his  son  Pursoojee,  who  was  blind  and 
laboring  under  a  paralytic  affection,  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  but  the 
regency  was  entrusted  to  his  cousin,  Appah  Sahib,  the  son  of  his 
late  uncle  Khundoojee.     On  the  26th  May,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  regent,  by  which  the  Company  engaged  to  furnish  the  State 
with  a  subsidiary  forc^e  of  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  six  battalions 
of  Native  infantry,  the  charge  for  which  was  fixed  at  7,50,000  Itupees, 
being  merely  the  additional  expense  of  the  field  establishments  of 
the  force.     The  regent  engaged  on  his  part  to  maintain  an  efficient 
contingent  of  3,000  cavalry  and  2,000  infantrj%  to  co-operate  with 
the  subsidiary  force.     Here  falls  to  be  noticed,  among  many  of  the 
like  sort  with  which  the  history  of  Asiatic  dynasties  teems,  another 
sanguinary  deed,  the  murder  of  Pursoojee  by  the  regent.     Not  con- 
tent with  the  eminence  of  his  post,  and  impatient  to  be  freed  from 
all  check  of  paramount  authority,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  February 
1817,  he  sought  to  prevail  on  the  prince  to  take  poison  ;  but  not  suc- 
ceeding in  that  endeavour,  he  in  a  few  hours  after,  procured  his  vic- 
tim's death  by  strangulation.     The  act  was  planned  and  executed  with 
all  the  adjunctive  precautionarj'  measures  proper  to  ensure  conceal- 
ment ;  and  no  question  arising  after  its  commission,  Appah  Sahib  waa 
proclaimed  successor  to  the  Musnud.     It  was  in  fact  sometime  before 
the  affair  was  sufficiently  bruited  to  bring  upon  the  criminal  any  por- 
tion of  retributive  justice,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.    During  this 
year,  Appah  Sahib,  in  common  with  the  other  great  Mahratta  chiefti 
cherished  secret  plans  of  hostility  against  the  British.     Co-operating 
with  the  proceedings  at  Poena,  he,  while  the  most  amicable  inter- 
course existed,  treacherously  attacked,  on  the  27th  Novemoer,  the  Bri- 
tish troojM  stationed  at  his  capital.  After  a  trying  contest  of  eighteen 
hours,  during  which  the  British  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  large  propoition  of  officers,  vie- 
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tory  declared  for  them  ;  the  assailants  being  repulsed  at  all  points.  The 
arrival  of  reinforcements  on  the  15th  December,  enabled  the  British 
to  assume  the  offensive.  Accordingly  next  day,  the  Nagpore  army 
was  attacked,  and  defeated,  and  the  city  fell  on  the  30th  following; 
but  previously  Appah  Sahib  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Beaadent 

A  forbearance  was  shown  towards  the  discomfited  chief,  of  which  a 
further  development  of  his  character  proved  him  to  be  quite  unworthy. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  Musnud,  but  compelled  to  cede  territoiy 
equivalent  to  the  former  subsidy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  oontin- 
gent ;  but  effectually  to  prevent  his  hostile  designs  in  future,  some  of 
his  forts  were  required  to  be  given  up  to  the  occupation  of  firitish 
troops.  It  was  found,  however,  that  Appah  Sahib  still  continued  hia 
intrigues,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power,  insomuch  that  it 
became  a  measure  of  necessity  to  place  him  under  restraint ;  and  hit 
atrocious  murder  of  his  cousin  Fursoojee,  having  now  transpired,  it 
became  the  less  objectionable  to  send  him  under  arrest  to  Allahabad. 
On  the  route  he  escaped  from  his  escort ;  and  after  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures on  his  part,  and  operations  against  him,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
situation  of  a  powerless,  unregarded  fugitive.  At  length  totally  de- 
prived of  means  of  injuring  the  tranquillity  of  India  he  nuule  his  way 
to  Joudbpore  and  there  took  refuge.*  The  intended  measures  for  the 
succession  were  in  the  meantime  carried  into  execution.  A  son  of 
Nano  Goojur  by  a  daughter  of  the  late  Bughoojee,  was  after  the  cere- 
mony of  adoption  into  the  family,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  name 
of  Bughoojee  ;  and  Buku  Baee,  the  widow  of  the  late  Porsoojce,  was 
appointed  alike  his  guardian,  and  regent  of  the  State. 

After  1817,  and  the  defection  of  Appah  Sahib,  the  nature  of  our 
relations  with  the  State  of  Nagpore  underwent  a  considerable  change, 
as  already  slightly  noticed.  Instead  of  a  pecuniary  subsidy,  terri- 
tory was  ceded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  troops  ;  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  State  was  taken  out  of  the  Raja's  hands,  and  was  dis- 
ciplined and  officered  by  Company's  officers.  For  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  Xagpore  military  establishments,  lands  yielding  a  clear 
revenue  of  seventeen  lacs  of  Rupees,  were  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  European  supcrint^^ndcnts.  The  remainder  of  the  Nagpore 
territories  was,  during  the  young  Raja's  minority,  administered  by  the 
Resident  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Jenkins. 


Ultimately  he  died  in  the  Mahamunder  at  that  place  in  Juno  1840, 
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Mr.  Jonkina  tried  the  experiment  of  goyeming  by  means  of  a  minis- 
ter placed  under  check  by  British  officers,  but  he  soon  perceiyed  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  direct  administration  of  afiairs  into  his  own 
hands.  The  unlimited  choice  of  British  officers  both  for  the  civil  and 
military  branches,  gave  the  Resident  the  means  of  bringing  every 
kind  of  talent  required  for  his  purposes  into  action,  and  it  appears  that 
though  his  judicious  and  discriminating  selection,  and  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  gentleman  thus  chosen,  those  purposes  were  effectu- 
ally accomplished.  The  system  thus  established  was  to  terminate  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  Raja  was  competent  to  un* 
dertake  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  ''  The  objections"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Jenkins,  "  to  vesting  the  powers  of  a  Native  Government 
**  in  the  hands  of  British  officers,  and  the  fear  of  rendering  it  difficult 
"  to  rovert  to  that  Government,  the  longer  its  functions  might  be  sus- 
"  pended,  are  reasons  for  fixing  as  early  a  date  as  possible  for  the  re- 
**  storation  of  the  Native  administration.  On  the  other  hand  the  lit- 
"  tie  prospect  that  existed  at  the  time  when  the  present  Raja  was 
**  placed  on  the  Musnud,  of  rendering  his  Government  either  secure 
**  or  respectable,  if  the  administration  had  been  left  to  Native  funo* 
'*  tionaries,  was  the  cause  of  the  assimiption  of  the  Government  by 
"  the  British  Resident,  and  that  on  which  his  arrangements  received 
''  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

"  The  effects  of  these  arrangements  have  in  every  respect  been  bc- 
"  neficial,  nor  has  there  been  any  material  innovation  introduced  into 
"  the  Native  system  calculated  to  obstruct  the  restoration  of  the  Na- 
"  tivc  Government  except  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  administer- 
"  ed,  a  spirit  of  purity  and  justice  which  must  be  preserved,  if  such 
"  a  restoration  be  intended  as  a  real  benefit  either  of  the  prince  or 
**  his  people.  The  revenue  is  improved,  and  is  impro%'ing,  it  is  col- 
**  lectcd  with  facility,  and  the  amount  of  it  does  not  burthen  the  peo- 
**  pic  to  a  degree  that  would  check  their  industry,  or  prevent  the  ac- 
**  cumulation  of  capital.  It  is  also  collected  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
"  ceeding  the  authorised  charges  of  the  Mahratta  management,  and 
"  much  below  what  was  annually  extracted  from  the  people  by  bribery 
"  and  extortion  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
**  Company's  dominions  is  there  a  greater  degree  of  security  both  to 
''  person  and  property,  of  purity  in  the  Native  officers  of  revenuet 
'*  justice  and  police,  or  of  freedom  from  all  kinds  of  oppression  and 
''  exaction,  than  in  the  Nagporc  territories." 

M  9 
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On  the  Raja's  coining  of  age,  the  administration  of  the  best  cnltirat- 
ed  part  of  the  territory  was  made  over  to  him ;  but  the  whole  militaiy 
force  of  the  state  was  declared  to  be  vested  in  us,  for  the  pa3nnent  of 
which,  as  before  observed,  territory  was  reserved.  But  in  the  year 
1829,  the  reserved  districts  were  also  given  up  to  the  Raja,  on  the 
condition  of  his  paying  an  annual  subsidy  of  eight  lacs  of  Sonat  Ba- 
pees  ;  the  auxiliary  force,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  coTninand 
of  European  officers  was  gradually  disbanded,  and  a  national  force 
raised  in  its  stead,  for  the  performance  of  internal  duties.  The  Raja, 
was,  however,  still  bound  to  maintain  at  all  times,  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency, a  body  of  not  less  than  1,000  of  the  best  description  of  irre- 
gular horse,  commanded  by  his  own  officers.  The  powers  of  almost 
imlimited  interference  in  the  internal  affitirs  of  Nagpore,  which  had 
been  exercised  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  which  were  expressly  reserved  to 
the  British  Government  by  treaty  in  1826,  were  modified  by  that  of 
1829 ;  but  in  case  of  gross  misrule  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Raja,  the  British  Government  was  still  empowered  by  the  later  treaty 
to  resume  tlie  management,  through  its  own  officers,  of  districts  in 
which  disorders  may  have  been  produced  by  harsh  and  oppressiTe 
acts.  Since  the  last  treaty  of  December  1829,  no  changes  had  taken 
place  in  our  relations  with  the  court  of  Nagpore,  till  in  the  year 
1854,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Bhonsla  dying  without  issue,  the  State 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  India  lapsed  to  the  ruling 
power  the  British. 

A  considerable  body  of  troops,  called  the  Nagpore  Suhndiary  Force, 
has  occupied  this  country  since  the  year  1817  ;  when  in  consequenco 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Haja,  Appah  Sahib,  in  attacking  a  small  force 
attached  to  the  British  Resident  at  his  court,  he  was  dethroned  and 
kept  sometime  in  confinement,  but  ultimately  escaped  from  hia  guards, 
and  fled  the  country. 

The  subsidiary  force  now  kept  up  consists  of  one  regiment  of  Na- 
tive cavalry,  one  troop  of  European  horse  artillery,  a  battalion  of 
European  foot  artillcrj^,  and  three  regiments  of  Native  infantry  at 
Kamptce.  A  detachment  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  Native  infan- 
trj'  arc  stationed  at  Seetabuldee,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Nagpore  and  the  British  Residency.  The  arsenal  of  the  force  is 
also  at  Seetabuldee.  Until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  a  regi- 
ment of  European  infantry  was  stationed  at  Euunptee,  but  the  demand 
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for  troops  in  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India,  and  the  profound 
tranquillity  of  Nagpore  occasioned  its  withdrawal. 

The  northern  portion  is  mountainous,  stony,  and  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  tree  jungle,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  plains  surrounded  by  low 
hilk,  and  intersected  by  tracts  of  grass  and  jungle,  well  adapted  for 
pasture  and  the  supply  of  fuel. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mahanuddy,  Wyne  Gunga,  Eunham, 
Payneh  and  Wurda. 

The  springs  of  the  different  rivers  furnish  some  natural  pieces  of 
water,  such  as  the  coond  or  pool  at  Omerkuntuck,  from  whence  the 
Nerbudda  rises,  which  pool,  as  also  those  at  the  sources  of  the  Sone, 
and  Wyne  Qunga,  have  been  built  up  as  tanks.  The  first  indications 
of  the  Mahanuddy  river  are  some  pools  of  considerable  size  and  depth, 
kept  full  the  whole  year  by  the  moisture  of  the  neighbouring  plains ; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  first  table  land  between  Omerkuntuck  and  Rut- 
tunpoor  there  are  very  deep  and  extensive  bogs,  whence  the  Arf  and 
other  streams  that  flow  through  Chotees-ghur  tanks  take  their  rise. 

The  largest  artificial  pools,  and  in  the  greatest  number,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  districts  east  of  the  Wyne  Gunga. 

The  most  deserving  of  notice,  art  having  had  little  to  do  with  their 
construction,  are  those  called  the  Noagong-buud,  and  the  Seonee-bund 
ol"  Sahungurry.  The  first  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  in  formed  by  two  embankments  of  small  extent ;  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  Seonee-bund  is  only  six  miles.  Both  assist  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  and  rice,  with  which  products  the  districts  east  of 
the  Wyne  Gunga  abound. 

In  the  hills  on  the  confines  of  Deoghur,  above  the  ghauts,  good  teak, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  timber  trees  are  produced,  and  afterwardi 
floatcnl  down  the  rivers  Payneh  and  Kanhaun  to  the  British  canton- 
men  tn  at  Kamptw,  near  the  city  of  Nagpore.  In  the  Lanjeo  range, 
timbcT  of  still  larger  size  is  found,  and  brought  into  the  W}^o  Gunga 
by  means  of  the  small  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  the  eastward. 
Timber  of  a  similar  description  and  in  considerable  quantity  is  found 
in  diandah,  and  in  Deoghur  above  the  ghaut^  but  from  the  absence 
of  water  transport,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  made  available.  Teak  is  not 
abundant  in  Chote€«-ghur,  but  in  Bustar  is  found  in  largo  quantitiet. 

The  saul  or  resin  tree,  and  other  large  wood,  it  obtained  in  the  foretl 
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of  £akair,  and  in  the  hilLs  north  of  Iluttunpoor.  The  sanl  attains  a 
considerable  size,  and  is  the  oommonest  tree  obaerred  in  the  Qmer* 
kuntuck  range. 

The  climate  of  Nagpore  is  both  the  hottest  and  coldest  to  which  the 
troops  of  the  Madras  presidency  are  exposed.  In  fact  it  partakes  s 
good  deal  of  the  extremes  of  temperature  of  Hindoatan.  Howerer 
frost  and  ice  are  seldom  seen  except  in  the  hill  tracts  of  the  nortL 
Below  the  ghauts  the  want  of  fires  in  the  houses  is  rarely  felt  hy 
Europeans. 

There  are  three  well  marked  seasons  ;  viz.,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the 
rainy  ;  November,  December  and  January  are  pleasantly  oold,  Fefaroaij 
is  mild,  and  March  warm.  From  the  10th  or  15th  of  April  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rain  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  June,  the  hot 
winds  blow,  but  not  nearly  so  strong  or  steadily  as  in  Hindontan.  At 
this  season  the  nights  are  hot,  and  refreshing  sleep  is  hardly  procar- 
able  without  punkahs.  During  the  rains  the  temperature  is  on  the 
whole  very  tolerable,  frequently  rain  and  cold,  but  at  times  dose  and 
oppressive ;  these  changes  are  sometimes  so  rapid  that  medical  men  of 
experience  recommend  sleeping  under  a  punkah  in  a  room  with  dosed 
doors  as  the  best  means  of  averting  the  evil  consequences,  fever  and 
dysentery.  A  dry  September  is  peculiarly  unpleasant  and  trying  to 
the  European  constitution.  During  the  cold  season  heavy  hail  storms 
are  not  uncommon,  and  occasionally  do  so  much  damage  to  the  crops, 
that  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  men  designated  "  GFar 
Pokarees"  are  kept,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  them  off.  When  threat- 
ening clouds  are  seen  to  approach,  these  men  sally  forth  armed  with 
one  or  more  swords  which  they  brandish  at  them  in  a  very  absord 
manner,  uttering  frantic  shouts  and  the  vilest  abuse  at  the  same  time. 
The  Gar  Pokarees  are  by  caste  tape  weavers,  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  high  and  low,  place  the  most  implicit  fidth  in  their  power  to 
keep  off  hail  storms.  They  are  paid  by  the  state,  and  ponished  if  a 
hail  storm  occurs  within  their  respective  districts. 

The  climate  of  Nagpore  is  much  disliked  by  officers  of  the  Madras 
presidency ;  but  experience  proves  that  although  relaxing  and  nncon- 
ducivo  to  speedy  convalescence  from  severe  illness,  it  is  fully  as  sda- 
brious  as  that  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbuddah  territories.  Those  who 
have  spent  several  years  at  Seetabuldee  and  Kamptee,  and  have  there- 
by become  acclimatised,  almost  invariably  leave  with  regret.  The  fiJl 
of  rain  ranges  from  3G  to  55  inches  annually.    Bain  more  or  leas  has 
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been  known  to  fall  in  28  sucoessive  months.     The  thermometer  ranges 
between  36'  and  40^  to  100'  and  105'. 

The  crops  generally  grown  are  jowaree^  wheat,  rice,  different  kinds 
of  dholl  or  pulse,  oil  plants,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  huldee,  and  betel. 
Barley  is  not  grown,  the  ordinary  European  vegetables  and  flowers 
grow  pretty  well  during  the  cool  months,  but  the  potato  thrives 
only  above  the  ghauts  except  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kunham,  as  at  Kamptee ;  of  fruits  the  mangoe  and  orange  are  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  particular  remark.  The  Natives,  although  very 
fond  of  the  fruit,  rarely  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  cultivating  it 
to  perfection  ;  those  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans  are  of  a  supe- 
rior description.  Oranges  are  abundant  and  good,  strawberries  some- 
times repay  the  trouble  of  cultivation,  and  good  peaches  are  spoken  of 
as  having  existed  some  20  or  30  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
roads  commerce  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  From  June  till  October  the 
country  is  an  uninterrupted  sea  of  almost  fluid  black  mud  through 
which  it  is  impossible  for  man,  beast,  or  vehicle  to  move.  However, 
considerable  quantities  of  grain,  cotton,  and  cloth  are  exported  at  other 
seasons  by  Brinjarries  to  Uindostan  and  Bombay.  With  regard  to 
arts  and  manufactures  suffice  it  to  say  that  very  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  procuring  even  a  few  articles  of  the  slight<»t  interest 
to  send  to  the  London  Exhibition.  ^Vllen  the  British  Resident  spoke 
to  the  Maharajah  on  this  subject,  His  Highncss's  reply  was  ''  my 
country  is  celebrated  for  oranges  and  pawn  :**  a  significant  but  very 
truthful  reply.  There  are  few  more  capable  provinces  in  India  than 
Nagpore ;  but  European  energy  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
its  resources. 

The  population  of  the  Nagpore  State  is  estimated  at  about  four  mil« 
lions  ;  almost  the  whole  of  whom  are  Hindoos. 

The  Qondy  language  is  spoken  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Nagpore  province.  It  has  no  peculiar  written  character. 
The  Gonds  in  the  government  land  of  Deoghur  above  the  ghauts, 
compose  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  but  their  num- 
bers have  not  been  ascertained  in  the  tributary  Zemindaries.  In  Deo- 
ghur below  the  ghauts,  they  are  not  more  than  ono-third ;  in  the 
Wyne  Ounga  district,  one-seventh  ;  in  Chandah,  one-fourteenth  ;  and 
in  Chotees-ghur,  about  one-twenty-fifth,  of  the  whole  population  ;  but 
there  are  a  larger  portion  in  Bustar,  Kuronde,  and  other  dependencies 
of  Choteee-ghur  and  Chandah. 
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The  languages  most  generally  preyailing  in  these  districts  are  in 
Deoghnr  above  the  ghauts,  a  mixture  of  the  Bangri  or  Hindi  of 
Malwa,  and  the  Mahratta,  with  the  Gondy  and  Mahratta  languages. 
The  two  first  are  common  to  the  whole  population,  whilst  the  Grondy 
and  Goalee  are  familiar  only  to  the  peculiar  tribe  to  which  they  be- 
long.    In  Deoghur  below  the  ghauts,  the  Mahratta  is  the  prevalent 
language.    Besides  the  Gondy,  the  Telinga  is  also  spoken  by  some 
tribes  of  artizans,  and  there  are  several  other  petty  tribes  speaking 
distinct  tongues.     In  the  Wyne  Gunga  district,  Mahratta  is  the  c(Hn- 
mon  language ;  in  Chandah,  the  Mahratta  and  Telinga.     The  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Chotees-ghur  speak  either  the  Gondy  or  Choteei- 
ghuree,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Gondy  and  Hindostanee.    In  £uronde, 
the  Khoand  dialect,  (a  mixture  of  Gondy  and  Ooriya),  is  spok^i.  The 
Mahratta  is  the  language  of  the  city  and  court  of  Nagpore,  and  of  til 
the  government  functionaries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  Nagpore  district  profess  to  respect  equally 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva ;  but  nine-tenths  of  them,  nevertheless,  are 
followers  of  Siva,  the  destroying  power,  who  is  their  peculiar  object 
of  adoration,  as  well  as  of  the  cultivators  and  lower  classes ;  the  latter 
increasing  their  pantheon  by  the  addition  of  demi-gods,  demons,  and 
malignant  spirits.  Religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  however,  occupy 
little  of  the  time  of  the  conmion  cultivator,  except  during  the  periodi- 
cal feasts  and  festivals,  when  the  rural  deities  are  worshipped,  and 
while  performing  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  fanes. 

Almost  every  peasant  has  an  assortment  of  household  gods,  usu- 
ally little  images  of  Siva,  Devi,  and  Khundeba,  a  partial  incarnation 
of  Yisbnu.  All  the  working  classes  on  stated  days,  sacrifice  and  per- 
form worship  to  the  implements  by  which  they  gain  their  daily  sub- 
sistence. Bankers  and  merchants  perform  worship  to  their  ledgers, 
and  hoards  of  treasure ;  revenue  servants  to  the  public  records,  and 
fiscal  documents  of  their  respective  departments  ;  but  the  most  singu- 
lar religious  observance  is  the  celebration  of  the  Mahomedan  Mo- 
horum  by  all  Muhrattas,  from  the  Raja  down  to  the  peasant. 

The  grand  places  of  pilgrimage  are  the  temples  of  Ramtek  and  Ma- 
hadco  at  Puchmunee,  but  in  every  district  there  are  one  or  more  holy 
places  frequented  by  the  people  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Out 
of  453  temples  in  the  Nagpore  dominions,  only  fifteen  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  Government,  at  an  expense  of  11,000  Rupees  per  annum. 
At  Girhur,  forty  miles  south  of  Nagpore,  there  is  a  hill  supposed  to 
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contain  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Sheik  Fereed,  a  Mahomedan  saint, 
almost  equally  respected  by  the  Hindoos,  and  visited  annually  by  the 
Nagporc  Rajas  ;  but  there  are  no  other  Mussulman  shrines  of  note. 

The  temples  and  houses  in  this  district  are  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, yet  the  stone  masons  of  Nagpore  are  above  mediocrity,  and  good 
materials  abound.  When  the  skill  of  the  sculptor,  however,  is  re- 
quired, recourse  is  had  to  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  or  to  some  other 
noted  worskhop  for  the  manufacture  of  idols,  cither  for  ready  made 
ones,  or  for  artists  capable  of  car\ing  them.  The  modem  temples  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nagpore  are  much  superior  to  the  older,  but  still  very 
inferior  to  the  ancient  religious  structures  of  Gurr  Mxmdela,  Chotees- 
ghur,  and  Chandah,  where  fine  specimens  both  of  sculptures  and 
architecture  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  Brahmins  here  are  mild  and  courteous  in  their  manners,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  ;  but  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  inferiors  they  are  rapacious  and  arrogant.  They  are  quick 
and  penetrating,  adepta  at  flattery  and  dissimulation,  with  an  imper- 
turbable command  of  temper.  Their  venality  is  so  inherent,  and  so 
notorious  among  themselves,  that  if  one  recommends  a  relation  for 
employment  under  Government  he  either  forces  him  to  give  security, 
or  hires  a  person  to  watch  his  proceedings.  Such  are  their  vices.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Brahmins  are  quiet,  orderly,  sober,  and  intelligent, 
kind  to  their  females,  and  fond  of  their  children. 

The  nindoo  outcasts  in  this  district,  comprehend  the  four  divi- 
sions of  Mhers,  or  Dhers,  Chumars,  Mauns,  and  Bhxmgiea.  The  Mhers 
outnumber  the  others  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one ;  many  of  the 
Dhers  are  weavers.  In  Chotces-ghur  besides  those  above  named,  are 
the  Khundaris,  Gonds,  Punkas,  and  Qusseah  tribes  of  outcasts,  and 
in  Chandah,  the  Majee  and  Katicks.  Owing  to  the  endless  diversity 
of  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  persons  are  usually  but  little  acquainted 
beyond  their  own  immediate  tribes,  being  assisted  also  by  professed 
genealogists,  who  under  the  name  of  Booshtakas,  Gooroos,  and  Bhauta, 
keep  registers  of  the  kools  or  tribes  of  each  caste,  and  of  their  gotree 
or  pedigree,  some  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  for  the  regulation 
of  intermarriages. 

Similar  subdivisions  into  kools  subsist  among  the  Oonds  and  out- 
casts, and  they  have  the  same  variety  of  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
intermarriages,  the  result  of  vanity  and  priestcraft.    The  Oonds  have 
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their  bards  called  Oojahs,  who  sing  the  exploits  of  their  ohiefii,  and 
even  the  unclean  Dhers  have  their  dassee  of  genealogists  and  eologitta. 

The  terms  Gowala  and  Aher  are  here  indiscriminately  applied  to 
the  whole  class  of  cowherds,  the  greater  portion  of  whoxa  trace  their 
origin  to  Hindoo  proper.  Almost  every  one  claims  a  high  desoent, 
and  traces  his  pedigree  through  the  petty  Rajas  to  some  of  the  gods. 
Lepers  are  seldom  turned  out  of  family  and  caste  as  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

The  Mahrattas  of  Nagpore  are  naturally  rough  and  uncoutL 
Among  them  there  is  a  general  want  of  what  we  consider  gentleman- 
ly, feeling,  manner,  and  education.  The  court  where  one  expects  to 
meet  the  elite  of  Native  society,  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  any 
similar  assemblage  in  India.  The  language  of  men  of  even  the  highest 
rank  is  vulgar  in  the  extreme,  and  exhibits  ideas  unfitted  for  civilised 
society.  Their  clothing  is  indecently  scanty,  and  of  the  plainest  ma- 
terials. They  are  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  their  indulgence  in 
the  grossest  debauchery  is  limited  only  by  their  penuriousness.  They 
are  crafty  and  deceitful,  and  shabby  in  their  dealings  beyond  most 
Natives  of  India,  and  being  ever  on  the  look  out  to  overreach  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  them,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
they  are  extremely  suspicious.  Their  love  of  money  is  remaiicaUe 
even  in  India ;  and  usury  is  the  practice  of  high  and  low,  when  op- 
portunity offers.  They  condescend  to  shroffing  and  pawnhroldng  in 
the  meanest  degrees  ;  and  so  far  from  this  being  considered  deroga- 
tory to  even  the  highest  and  richest,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  respectable  source  of  gain.  Servants  are  kept  one, 
two,  and  three  years  in  arrears,  and  in  the  meantime  obliged  to  bor- 
row at  usurious  interest  from  the  banks  of  their  masters.  What  Eng- 
lish people  must  consider,  slavery  exists.  Numbers  of  female  children 
are  purchased  from  indigent  people  in  the  eastern  districtSi  and 
brought  up  as  household  servants.  They  are  almost  invariably  well 
fed  and  clothed,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  absence  of  ceremony  and 
hauteur  among  the  Mahrattas,  arc  not  to  be  distinguished  from  regu- 
lar paid  servants,  or  in  many  instances,  from  members  of  th^  family 
whoso  property  they  use.  Indeed  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  change 
for  these  poor  children  is  for  the  better,  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
fear  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  any  attempt  to  aboUsh  the 
custom  would  only  lead  to  the  still  more  frightful  one  of  infanticide. 

Such  are  the  faults  in  the  Mahratta  character ;  and  which  aie  found 
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to  corrupt  almost  all  other  tribes  who  have  come  into  close  association 
with  them.  Exceptions  ure  of  course  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are 
rure.  Crime  of  u  heinous  nature  is  not  common,  however,  among  the 
people  of  Nagpore,  but  ducoity  is  frequently  committed  by  bands  of 
men  from  other  parts  of  India.  For  the  suppression  of  this,  active 
meudure8  are  Ixnng  taken  in  concert  with  the  British  authorities.  The 
Mahrattas  are  kind  and  considerate  to  their  women,  who  enjoy  a  de- 
gree of  liberty  and  independence,  unknown  among  other  Native  com- 
munities. There  is  no  such  thing  as  purdah,  except  when  Europeans 
are  present.  The  good  effects  to  be  expected  from  such  an  enlighten- 
ed custom,  are,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  debauched 
habits  of  the  men,  together  with  unlimited  polygamy  and  concubinage. 

The  i>eculiar  tenets  of  the  Mahrattas  permit  the  use  of  almost  any 
description  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  except  the  cow  and  tho 
turnip.  The  domestic  fowl,  considered  unclean  by  other  Hindoos,  is 
by  them  much  esteemed,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  uncastrated  male 
goat,  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food  of  such  as  can  pro- 
cure it.  The  wild  hog,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  game,  are  highly 
prized,  and  vegetable  oil  id  a  most  essential  addition  to  the  daily  bill 
of  fare.  Salt  is  but  sjMiringly  used  by  adults,  and  is  rarely  given  to 
children  ;  this  is  productive  of  serious  ailments.  The  absence  of  tho 
\i»v  of  so  necessary  a  condiment  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  distance  of 
tho  country  from  the  sea  and  the  entire  absence  of  roads,  owing  to 
which  salt  is  a  rare  and  expensive  article.  Monday  is  observed  as  a 
fast  day,  on  which  only  one  meal  of  vegetables  and  sweetmeats  is  al- 
lowed. The  Brahmins  abstain  altogether  froiu  flesh,  but  consume 
large  (|uantities  of  ghee  and  milk  instead.  The  usual  times  of  eating 
are  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is 
jowaree,  or  wheaten  bread,  rice,  dholl,  ghee,  and  oil.  Linsoed  oil  is 
consumed  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other,  and  is  more  esteemed. 
Fish  oil  is  however  used  in  considerable  quantities,  but  mustard  oil  is 
almost  unknown  as  an  article  of  food. 


ffagpore. 

The  capital  city  of  the  Nagpore  State  ;  70 1  miles  from  Madras,  si- 
tuated in  latitude  21  *  9'  N.,  and  liongitude  79*  IV  E.,  on  a  low  pUin 
which  slopes  gently  towards  the  east.  It  covers  a  large  area,  but  beyond 

iu  extent  has  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  city.    It  may  be  doscribed 
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as  an  immense  collection  of  mean  Native  huts  with  large  houses  dotted 
here  and  there.  There  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  regularity  or 
architectural  style,  and  it  is  perhaps  about  the  meanest  capital  city  in 
India.  The  external  walls  of  the  best  houses  are  of  brick  raised  on 
stone  foundations.  All  the  rest  is  wooden  frame  work,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  filled  up  with  mud  or  matting  or  a  mixture  of  both  in  the 
shape  of  "  wattle  and  dab."  They  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square  round  a  courtyard  into  which  the  apartments  look.  The  interior 
of  the  walls  is  plastered  over  with  mud  or  cow-dung ;  which,  although 
very  unseemly  to  European  eyes,  renders  the  apartments  cool,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  removed.  Even  the  royal  palace  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  shabbiness.  Within  the  last  12  or  14  years 
a  street  of  some  pretensions  has  sprung  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  palace,  but  this  was  the  result  of  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  a 
British  Resident  (Major  Wilkinson,)  who  had  peculiar  influence  from 
having  spent  the  best  portion  of  his  life  in  various  offices  in  the  Nag- 
pore  country.  From  the  general  absence  of  drainage  and  roads,  the 
city  of  Nagpore  has  degenerated  into  an  Augean  stable  which  nothing 
but  the  Hercules  of  civilization  will  cleanse.  To  show  the  hopeless 
nature  of  its  sanitary  prospects  under  the  existing  regime,  the  follow- 
ing facts  will  suffice.  In  1845  or  1846  a  most  unseemly  pile  of  build- 
ings containing  the  public  workshops  and  stables  which  blocked  up 
and  disfigured  the  grand  entrance  to  the  royal  palace,  was  burnt  down, 
seemingly  by  an  act  of  special  Providence.  The  Resident  took  advantage 
of  such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  recommend  that  the  rubbish  should  be 
cleared  away,  and  something  like  a  respectable  approach  to  the  palace 
constructed.  The  reply  was,  "  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  the  work* 
''  shops  and  stables  of  the  Nagpore  Rajas  have  been  in  the  same  spot 
**  from  time  immemorial,  and  must  ///^rr/bre  be  rebuilt,"  and  they  have 
been  rebuilt  brick  for  brick  and  stone  for  stone  as  before !  The  way 
(for  road  there  is  none)  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  houses  of  seve- 
ral members  of  the  royal  family  and  nobility,  is  intersected  by  a  broad 
open  ditch  or  pool,  which  is  a  depot  of  every  imaginable  variety  of 
filth  and  garbage.  Over  this  have  royalty  and  nobility  been  passing 
by  means  of  stepping  stones  for  years  and  years  apparently  without  even 
thinking  of  applying  a  remedy  to  such  an  abomination  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  small  sum  on  a  covered  drain  or  small  bridge.  They  readily 
admit  the  filth  and  vile  stench ;  "  but  as  their  ancestors  put  up  with  it 
wli  y  should  not  they  ?'*    The  mansions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
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Commander-in-Chief  overlook  a  similar  receptacle,  and  yet  these  high 
functionaries  may  be  seen  daily  sitting  in  their  windows  actually  look- 
ing into  it.  The  Minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  a  Qeneral  of  division, 
reside  on  the  margin  of  a  pool  which  is  green  and  shiny  in  appearance, 
and  reeking  with  the  most  awful  olfactory  abominations.  The  Minis- 
ter is  a  martyr  to  akin  (iUea^e  and  foul  stomach,  and  the  General  to 
asthma ;  yet  they  would  as  soon  think  of  draining  this  cesspool  or 
making  a  passable  pathway  along  the  edge  of  it,  as  of  paying  oft'  tho 
national  debt  of  Oreat  Britain.  Such  being  the  state  of  IJolgraviu, 
that  of  St.  Giles  may  easily  bo  imagined  !  This  is  the  abode  of  some- 
where about  115,000  human  beings.  The  villages  of  the  country  arc 
in  a  much  better  state,  being  generally  built  on  raised  mounds  or  the 
banks  of  rivers. 


Seetabnldee. 

A  cantonment  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  city  of  Nagpore,  and  on 
the  high  road  to  Kamptee.  It  affords  accommodation  fi)r  a  regiment 
of  Native  Infantry,  a  detachment  of  Artillery,  and  a  small  body  of 
I^ascars.  There  is  an  arsenal  hero  ;  also  hospitals,  guard  rooms,  store 
rooms,  &c.  A  hill  rises  to  the  west  of  the  road  ;  and^at  its  base,  stands 
the  dwelling  of  the  Resident  of  Nagpore. 

S<'etabuldce  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
warfare.  The  Boosla  Raja,  had  for  a  considerable  period,  attempt- 
ed to  beguile  the  Resident  at  Nagpore  with  shows  of  friendship.  At 
length  hii  real  designs  became  apparent,  and  arrangements  were  ac- 
cordingly made  for  protecting  the  British  troops  from  any  sudden  out- 
burst of  treachery.  They  wore  moved  out  of  the  Residency,  and  sta- 
tioned on  the  double  hill  of  Seetabuldee,  a  naturally  strong  |)osition, 
where  they  immediately  began  to  entrench  themselves.  It  was  fortu- 
nate thry  did  so,  for  the  intentions  of  tho  Raja  now  became  manifest ; 
he  harl  collooted  a  large  body  of  Arabs  and  otiior  mercenaries  amount- 
ing to  1H,000  men,  and  W  guns,  und  an  attack  was  forthwith  mado 
upon  tho  British  ]K>8ition.  The  episode  of  Seetabuldee  holds  one  of 
the  highest  places  among  the  recollections  of  the  old  Indian  soldiers. 

Tho  1st  battalion  of  the  21th  Rogt.  N.  I.  says  Colonel  Blacker, 
having  suffered  greatly  during  the  night,  were  reinforced  by  a  party 
from  the  1st  battalion  of  the  20th  regiment. 

**  Yet,  at  five  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  they  were  found  to  be  io  much 
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reduced  by  casualties  and  fatigue,  that  Colonel  Scott  deemed  his  force 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  lesser  eminence.  He  there- 
fore withdrew  the  remains  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  24th  regiment 
N.  I.  relieving  them  by  the  Resident's  escort,  commanded  by  Captain 
Lloyd.  These  were  ordered  to  confine  their  position  to  the  immediate? 
summit,  which  had  been  strengthened  by  a  breastwork  of  bags  of  grain. 
This  posture  of  affairs  continued  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  enemy 
made  a  desperate  charge  in  powerful  force  up  the  face  of  the  lesser 
height  and  carried  it.  All  that  had  been  anticipated  from  their  occu- 
pation of  this  part  of  the  position  immediately  ensued.  The  brigade 
had  now  but  little  superiority  of  ground  to  compensate  for  their  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  Consequently  their  loss  of  men  and  officers  rapidly 
increased.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  success,  gave  fresh  ardour  to 
their  attacks,  closed  in  from  all  directions,  and  threatened  to  enter  the 
Kesidency  in  rear  of  the  British  position,  which  contained  the  wives 
and  families  of  both  officers  and  men  of  the  brigade.  At  this  crisis. 
Captain  Fitzgerald  commanding  the  three  troops  of  Bengal  cavalry, 
perceived  with  his  usual  ready  sagacity,  the  importance  of  a  daring 
effort  in  the  plains,  which  might  repel  the  presumption  with  which 
the  enemy  contemplated  the  posture  of  affSedrs.  With  his  small, 
but  compact  body,  in  opposition  to  the  most  express  injunctions  (de- 
voted and  generous  disobedience),  he  made  a  decided  charge  against 
their  principal  mass  of  horse,  who  unable  to  resist  so  much  impetuosity, 
broke  in  all  directions,  and  abandoned  a  small  battery  by  which  they 
had  been  supported.  This  likewise  was  attacked  with  equal  success  ; 
the  infantry  attached  to  it  being  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  guns  imme- 
diately turned  against  the  flying  enemy,  after  which  they  were  brought 
into  the  Besidency  in  triumph.  This  exploit  was  witnessed  by  the 
troops  in  Seetabuldee,  with  those  sentiments  which  may  easily  be 
imagined  as  resulting  from  a  consideration  of  its  brilliancy,  connected 
with  a  consideration  of  their  own  dangerous  situation.  It  induced  the 
immediate  resolution  of  recovering  the  lost  height  by  a  combined  at- 
tack of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  But  a  tumbril  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  point  to  be  attacked,  happening  to  blow  up,  a  simultane- 
ous sentiment  in  favor  of  an  instant  attack  so  forcibly  operated,  that 
the  commanding  officer  could,  with  difficulty,  prevent  the  principal 
positions  from  being  abandoned.  The  enemy  were  driven  irom  the 
lesser  eminence  and  their  battery  taken  :  nor  here  did  the  movement 
cease.    The  victors  followed  their  success  into  the  Arab  village,  and 
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captured  in  the  plain  two  guns,  which  were  immediately  spiked.  The 
enemy,  however  soon  became  sensible  of  their  recent  misconduct  and 
evinced  an  intention  of  retrieving  their  loss,  by  re-assembling  in  force 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  But  a  well-timed  charge  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  led 
by  Comet  Smith  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  took  them  unexpectedly 
in  flank,  and  terminated  their  hopes  of  success.  The  fire  henceforth 
slackened,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  had  entirely  ceased.  No  con- 
fident statement  has  been  made  of  the  enemy's  loss,  though  it  has 
been  generally  estimated  at  300.  That  on  the  British  side  amounted 
to  367,  including  15  European  commissioned  officers ;  and  exceeded 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  fighting  men  under  arms." 


Kamptee. 

722  Milen   from  Mmiras. 

• 

A  niiHtarj"  station  in  the  Xagpore  territory  in  Latitude  21®  15'  N., 
Ix)ngitude  79®  15'  E. 

TIio  cantonment  occupies  an  extent  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  along 
the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Kunnau,  which  here  pursues  a  tor- 
tuous course  from  west  to  east.  The  soil  of  the  cantonment  is  the 
common  black  earth  of  this  part  of  the  Dcccan,  interspersed  with  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  calcareous  nodules  commonly  called  Kun- 
kur,  its  depth  being  in  most  places  considerable.  The  surrounding 
count r}',  for  many  miles  in  extent,  is  flat,  destitute  of  wood,  much  in- 
tersected by  ravines,  and  is  only  under  cultivation  during  the  cold  and 
rainy  seasons.  The  ground  is  elevated,  undulating,  and  in  some  part« 
near  the  bazaar  and  close  to  the  river,  much  broken  up  with  ravines 
and  nullahs. 

The  supply  of  water  from  wells  at  Kamptee  is  plentiful ;  and  ex- 
cellent oningos,  peaches,  figs,  limes,  lemons,  pumplomose,  and  plan- 
tains are  produce<l  in  great  abundance,  as  also  many  flowering  treea 
and  shrubs  ;  most  of  the  kitchen  garden  vrgi^tables,  such  as  peas, 
bauH,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  spinach,  carrots,  parsnips,  tur- 
nips, celer)',  parsh'V,  radishes,  asjmragus,  artichokes,  lettuces,  beet, 
potatr>es,  and  knol-kole,  as  well  as  also  all  the  common  basaar  vege- 
table, are  to  be  had. 

There  are  four  principal  roads  used  by  troops  coming  from,  or  ra* 
turning  to,  the  Company's  territories,  one  by  Chandah,  along  the  Qo- 
davery,  leading  to  EUore;  one  by  Uyepore  towards  Bcrhampore, 
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(Ganjam),  and  two  to  Hyderabad,  one  the  most  direct  route  by  Nio- 
mal,  the  other  by  Hingolee.  Supplies  are  scarce  on  the  road  by  Chan- 
dahy  and  as  there  is  a  very  unhealthy  jungle  to  pass  through,  it  is  sel- 
dom travelled.  The  Niomal  road  also  is  unsafe  during  several  months 
from  the  Ist  June  till  the  1st  of  January.  From  the  middle  of  August 
till  the  beginning  of  December  is  a  most  dangerous  period,  but  the 
journey  is  often  made  by  posting,  even  in  these  months,  without  much 
apprehension,  the  time  so  occupied  being  less  than  five  days  to  Hy- 
derabad. The  road  by  Hingolee  is  sooner  open,  and  regiments  des- 
tined for  the  force,  which  passes  through  Secunderabad,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  are  usually  sent  by  it.  The  road  by  Ryepore  is  used 
by  the  regiments  coming  from  Berhampore ;  they  usually  leave  the 
northern  division  in  January,  and  arrive  at  Kamptee  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  The  post  to  Calcutta  goes  along  the  same  line,  to 
within  about  30  miles  of  Sumbhulpore,  but  travellers  proceeding  to 
Calcutta  prefer  the  road  vi&  Mirzapore,  and  from  thence  down  the 
Ganges.  There  are  two  great  northern  roads  towards  the  Nerbuddah, 
one  leading  to  Hoossingabad,  the  other  to  Jubbulpore,  but  both  are 
imsafe  from  August  till  December,  on  account  of  the  jungle  to  be 
traversed. 

The  roads  to  Ellichpore  and  Jaulnah,  are  not  considered  unhealthy 
at  any  time,  but  the  black  soil  during  the  rains,  renders  them  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  travel  over. 

Though  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  by  some  good  authorities  thought 
objectionable  as  the  site  of  camps  or  cantonments,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  ground  at  Eamptee  on  this  account,  the  banks  of  the 
Eannau  being  perfectly  bare  of  every  kind  of  wood  and  vegetation, 
except  crops  of  dry  grain,  usually  cultivated  throughout  the  country ; 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  chiefly  sand  with  rocks,  though  some 
muddy  banks  are  left  on  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  For  a  more 
probable  source  of  malaria  and  consequent  disease,  the  tracts  of  jun- 
gle, both  dense  and  extensive,  by  which  both  Nagpore  and  Kamptee 
are  encompassed,  may  be  looked  to.  This  fruitful  source  of  fever  is 
distant  from  the  north-east  point  of  the  city  of  Nagpore,  about  20  to 
30  miles,  but  though  the  cantonment  of  Kamptee  is  ten  miles  nearer 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  jungle,  than  the  lines  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Madras  troops,  the  Europeans  as  well  as  Natives,  are  found  to 
have  generally  suffered  less  from  sickness,  than  in  the  position  first 
taken  up.    It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  dekteriooB  prin- 
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ciplo  of  the  jungle  atmosphere  becomes  diluted  or  dissipated  in  the 
open  country  lying  around  the  lines  of  the  new  cantonment. 

This  climate  is  remarkable  among  the  Madras  stations,  both  for  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  ;  and  the  year  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  seasons,  viz.,  the  cold,  hot,  and  rainy.  The  transi- 
tions are  generally  regular  and  gradual,  and  may  be  anticipated  to 
set  in  almost  uniformly  at  certain  periods. 

The  cold  season  commences  about  the  20th  October,  and  continues 
till  the  middle  of  March  ;  December  and  January  being  the  coldest 
months.  There  is  a  considerable  diurnal  range  of  temperature  at  this 
period,  which  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  weak  constitutions,  and  to 
such  as  have  been  debilitated  by  disease,  or  other  causes  ;  unless  great 
attention  be  paid  to  precautionary  measures,  such  as  appropriate 
clothing,  regularity  in  diet  and  habits,  and  taking  regular  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  morning  and  evening.  There  are  usually  heavy  dews, 
which  are  highly  beneficial  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  fogs  prevail,  more  particularly  along  the  ra- 
vines and  nullahs  ;  where  moisture  exists  to  a  groat  extent  than  in 
the  open  plains.  The  mean  temperature  at  this  time  may  be  stated 
at  t>8^  in  the  house,  the  lowest  observed  outside  at  sunrise,  has  been 
30*  Fahrenheit,  and  the  highest  110®  from  noon  to  3  r.  m.  Uoarfrost 
is  occasionally  seen  with  thin  pellicles  of  ice  on  small  pools,  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  evaporation  lowering  the  tem- 
perature to  the  freezing  point.  The  hot  season  includes  from  the 
middle  of  March,  till  about  the  10th  of  June,  the  greatest  intensity 
of  heat  being  from  the  latter  end  of  April,  till  the  first  fall  of  rain  in 
June,  at  this  time  the  thermometrical  range,  in  an  ordinary  sized 
house,  shut  up,  but  without  tats,  is  very  limited,  having  been  observ- 
ed on  many  occasions,  not  to  vary  10  degrees,  and  may  be  stated  at 
from  W'  to  104*  Fuhrvuheit  from  12  to  4  i».  m.  In  larger  houses  tat- 
ted, it  ranges  from  82 '^  to  90  "^  ;  but  exposed  outside,  the  thermome- 
ter has  been  observed  to  rise  to  140*. 

TIh'  rainy  season  next  succt^inls,  making  the  third  period,  and  the 
first  fall  of  rain  almost  invariably  occurs  about  the  4th  of  June,  there  is 
genorally  an  inter^-al  of  some  days  fair  weather,  after  the  first  showert, 
before  the  monsoon  is  regularly  established,  during  which  the  air  is 
close,  and  extremely  unpleasant.  Tlio  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fkUa 
in  August  and  September,  the  avera^^*  for  the  year  being  40  inchas, 
but  :n  the  year  1^36,  it  was  less  than  22  inches.    The  eqiiinocUal 
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periods  also  are  marked  by  the  atmospherical  disturbances,  such  as 
heavy  squalls  of  wind  with  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  preceded 
generally  by  distressing  sultriness,  which  often  induces  langour,  rest- 
lessness, and  general  nuiiaise,  with  a  sensation  of  great  exhaustion, 
feelings  which  depend  probably  upon  electrical  influences,  as  they 
vanish  almost  immediately  upon  a  changed  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere occurring.  Occasional  storms  happen  in  almost  every  month 
of  the  year,  which  may  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  prevailing  winds  are  north  and  north- 
east, and  west  and  south-west,  the  former  blowing  during  the  cold 
season,  an4  the  latter  during  the  hot. 

The  westerly  wind  sets  in  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  blows  several 
hours  during  the  day  with  considerable  force,  constituting  what  is 
commonly  called,  the  hot  land  wind,  and  it  certainly  is  appropriately 
denominated.  It  commences  generally  about  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  continues  until  the  rains,  during  this  time  however,  houses  may 
be  kept  pleasantly  cool  by  wet  tatties,  which  often  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  76®,  though  generally  not  lower  than  from  80®  to  86*. 

The  officers'  houses  are  for  the  most  part  situated  close  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  having  spacious  compounds,  with  excellent  gardens.  The 
first  range  of  houses  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  intended  for  field 
officers,  and  for  the  general  staff.  The  houses  in  this  range,  (which 
contains  also  the  hospital  of  one  of  the  Native  corps,  near  the  centre 
of  the  cantonment,)  are  large  and  commodious,  with  extensive  grounds 
attached  to  them,  and  the  principal  road  runs  along  their  whole  extent. 
In  front  of  these  are  captains'  lines  which  are  separated  by  another 
road  from  those  of  the  subalterns.  A  road  intervenes  between  the  se- 
poys' huts,  regimental  bazaars,  and  the  officers'  houses.  The  places 
of  arms,  and  generally  the  hospitals  of  the  several  Native  regiments, 
being  parallel  to,  and  in  front  of  their  respective  regiments  ;  the  ex- 
ceptions being  that  before  mentioned,  and  the  hospital  of  the  Native 
corps  at  the  west  end,  which  stands  by  itself,  near  the  commencement 
of  the  European  linos. 

The  places  of  arms  of  the  cavalry  are  on  a  line  with  the  stables,  and 
the  hospital  is  at  the  extreme  east  end. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cantonment  are  the  Parsees'  shops,  the  parade 
ground,  the  main  piquet,  and  farther  south,  the  sudder  bazaar,  to  which 
a  bridge  thrown  across  a  large  ravine  leads.  The  basMT  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  having  houses  and  shops  of  all  desoriptunDUi  aad  sizes, 
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and  as  well  aa  the  Parsecs'  shops  contain  every  thing  that  ean  be  re- 
quired cither  by  Natives  or  Europeans. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  lines,  are  the  European  infantry  barracks, 
which  arc  commodious,  lofty,  and  situated  on  high  ground,  surround- 
ed with  excclleut  inclosed  verandahs  ;  and  calculated  to  accommodate 
1,000  men. 

The  barracks  of  the  horse  artillery  adjoining  them,  are  built  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  inclosed  at  one  end  with  a  gate,  having  an  open 
square  in  the  front,  they  are  likewise  lofty  and  airy.  In  the  same  lino 
farther  west,  are  the  foot  artillery  barracks,  consisting  of  two  long 
ranges  of  buildings.  A  small,  but  well  ventilated  hospital,  and  places 
of  arms  complete  for  a  troop  of  Native  horse  artillery  follow  next ; 
and  at  the  extreme  west  end  are  several  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
commissariat. 

Descending  towards  the  river  are  the  three  European  hospitals,  and 
the  officers'  racket  court ;  the  hospitals  are  on  well  raised  ground  open 
at  all  sides  ;  that  of  the  European  regiment  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  tlic  barracks,  the  artillcrj-  hospital  being  only  half  that  distance 
from  their  barrack.  The  EurojK^an  bazaar  lies  between  the  barracks 
and  the  river,  and  is  well  stocked  with  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  lines  of  the  corps  are  for  the  most  part  on  elevated  ground, 
and  the  oflicers'  quarters  are  perhaps  the  best  to  bo  found  throughout 
the  Madras  Presidency ;  though  many  of  the  buildings  are  not  siiffi- 
ciently  raised,  to  render  them  free  from  damp  in  the  rainy  season. 


A  river  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  range  of  hills  about  120  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  north-wt»st,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Wvne  Qunga,  64 
miles  below  Kamptee,  near  Bundaria. 
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HYDERABAD. 

Situation  and  HYDERABAD  including  the  proyinces  of  Hyderabad 
Boundaries.  ^j^^  Beeder,  and  also  part  of  Aurungabad,  Candeish, 
and  Berar,  which  compose  the  territories  of  the  Nizam^  lies  between 
the  15th  and  2l8t,  SO''  of  north  latitude,  and  the  75th  and  Slst,  30'^ 
of  east  longitude.  The  territory  is  somewhat  of  a  quadrangular  shape, 
but  the  sides  are  very  irregular.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
country  of  the  Raja  of  Kagpore,  the  Wurda  and  Godavery  rivers, 
separating  the  two  countries  ;  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Nagpore 
country,  Meiwar,  and  a  part  of  Candeish  ;  on  the  west  lie  the  Bom- 
bay territories ;  and  on  the  south  the  Ceded  DiBtricts,  Kumool,  Gun- 
toor,  and  part  of  the  Northern  division  of  the  Madras  provinces  ;  the 
Toombuddra  and  Kistna  rivers  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  southern 
limit,  forming  the  natural  boundary.  Its  average  length  may  be  es- 
timated at  320  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  270  from 
east  to  west,  containing  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  miles. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  irregularly 
aspcc       jiiiiy^  tjie  average  elevation  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  great  height 
to  be  seen. 

The  rocky  hills  consist  chiefly  of  dark  colored  gra- 
nite, found  in  most  places  in  large  detached  blocks,  and 
in  others  pervaded  by  dykes  of  greenstone,  which  are  frequently  of 
great  extent.  The  soil  in  general,  between  the  granitic  hills,  is  ex« 
tremcly  fertile,  and  where  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  in  situations 
where  alluvial  deposits  are  collected,  produces  rich  crops  of  rice. 

Although  complete  isolation  is  the  apparent  character  of  the  hiUs 
and  groups,  on  a  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
connected  at  their  bases,  by  scarcely  distinguishable  elevations,  pur- 
suing the  north-west  and  south-cast  direction,  common  to  them  and 
the  larger  ones.  They  are  extremely  bare  and  rugged  in  their  out- 
line, and  consist  of  piles  of  rocks,  lying  on  enormous  masses  of  con- 
centric granite.  In  the  process  of  decomposition  these  form  tors,  and 
logging  stones,  of  a  singular  appearance. 
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The  hill  on  which  tho  fort  of  Bhowanigur  is  built,  and  that  of  Maul 
Ali,  2,017  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  taken  as  specimens 
of  the  isolated  hills  and  groups  ;  and  the  ranges  of  Mulkapore  and 
Golcondah,  as  specimens  of  the  continued  hills.  The  only  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  plains,  are  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  being  formed  by  their  inundations,  and 
therefore  of  small  extent.  The  ranges  of  granite  which  run  north- 
east and  south-west  from  Gunturgundwana,  forming  the  pass  of  the 
Eistna  at  Beizwarra,  and  of  the  Oodavery  at  Papkundu,  are  of  a 
different  character  ;  being  leas  interrupted,  more  elevated  above  tho 
plains,  although  not  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  also 
of  a  different  structure ;  their  sides  are  very  precipitous,  and  oblige 
the  traveller  to  use  his  hands  and  knees  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  ascent ;  though  their  outline  is  not  ruggiKl,  and  the  logging  stones 
and  tors,  of  the  former  mentioned  granite,  are  not  visible. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  which  composes  tlie  cultivated  districts  of 
the  granitic  i)art  of  this  province,  depends  greatly  on  the  facility  with 
which  the  rock  of  which  they  are  formed,  becomes  decomposed.  The 
soil  is  silicious,  but  varies  as  much  as  the  granite  rock  itself,  and  yields 
but  lew  spontaneous  productions.  The  rich  valley  of  Mulkapore  forms 
an  t'xeoption,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  usuully»  the  spontaneous  fertility 
is  in  llie  inverse  ratio  of  height  above  the  level  of  the  sou. 

Wat^r  hii|.|.1j.  4,        The  lakes  with  the  exception  of  the  Purkal,  120  miles 
Ukc.  aii.i  unk.:    jf  j;  ^f  ^^^  ^;^y  ^f  Hyderabad,  are  aU  artificial,  and  are 

found  only  in  the  granitic  and  sandstone  country.  Tliey  are  usually 
formed  by  uniting  two  projecting  spurs  of  low  hills,  at  some  point 
where  they  advance  for  into  the  valley,  by  enormous  causeways  of 
granite,  or  mounds  of  earth,  which  dam  up  the  different  streams  rush- 
ing from  the  hills  during  the  rainy  season,  and  so  form  sheets  of 
water  of  frnin  thrive  to  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Tins  mode  of  re- 
taininfj  wat^^r  artificially,  is  probably  coeval  with  the  first  increase  of 
population  in  this  country,  as  the  small  supply  derive<l  from  wells 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  the  only  grain 
extensively  produced  in  the  granitic  soil. 

Aft*  r  the  rains,  the  lo^^  of  the  tanks  by  irrigation,  cva{K>rution,  &c.» 
is  partly  supplied  by  infiltration ;  nevertheless,  many  become  dry  be- 
fore the  monsoon  season  returns. 

Those  tanks  which  are  neglected,  and  no  longer  supply  rice  fiekbi 
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are  speedily  covered  with  the  large  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  nelumlo- 
indica,  othelia  alismoidesy  and  other  aquatic  plants ;  their  waters  acquire 
a  noisome  smelly  and  unwholesome  taste.  The  number  of  tanks,  and 
their  state  of  repair,  afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  are  less  frequent  in  the  sandstone  country,  and  the 
unirrigated  cultivation  is  accordingly  more  abundant.  In  the  basal- 
tic trap  they  are  rarely  seen,  and  the  irrigation  of  rice  when  cultivat- 
ed, is  performed  solely  by  wells. 

The  Purkal  to  which  allusion  is  made  above,  is  a  body  of  water  of 
great  extent,  and  considerable  depth ;  it  gives  rise  to  a  stream  called 
the  Kussera,  or  Over,  which,  as  well  as  several  other  large  streams, 
taking  their  rise  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  direction  join  the 
Eistna  river,  which  enters  the  sea  south  of  Masulipatam.  The  water 
in  general,  both  of  tanks  and  wells  throughout  the  country,  is  of  good 
quality.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  tanks  are  the  Hussain  Saugor, 
lying  between  the  cantonment  of  Secimderabad  and  Hyderabad.  It 
is  several  miles  in  circumference,  and  irrigates  a  great  extent  of  paddy 
ground.  There  is  another  tank  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad  ; 
which  is  17  miles  in  circumference  when  full.  It  is  filled  by  a  canal 
fipom  the  Musah  river,  and  supplies  the  city  with  water.  It  was  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  8  lacs  of  Kupees. 

as  the  Pooma  which  flows  throughout  the  rich  valley 
of  Berar,  and  unites  with  the  Taptee  at  Chandway  in  Meiwar ;  the 
Wurda,  which  runs  along  the  western  boundary  dividing  Hyderabad 
from  the  country  of  Nagpore,  and  which  unites  with  the  Qodavery 
near  a  place  called  Serlouncheh.  The  Pynegungah  takes  its  rise  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  and  flowing  eastward  joins  the 
Wurda  near  Warra.  The  Godavery,  the  most  considerable  river  in 
Southern  India,  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Aurunga- 
bad,  and  flowing  eastward  intersects  the  country  of  Hyderabad,  and 
after  receiving  innumerable  tributary  streams,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Manjeera,  the  Ghurk  Puma,  and  Wurda,  it  flows  south-east- 
ward, into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  below  Kajahmundry.  The  Kistna, 
next  in  size  and  importance,  also  rises  in  the  western  ghauts  in  the 
province  of  Beejapore,  and  takes  a  direct  easterly  course  though  the 
southern  part  of  the  Hyderabad  country,  being  joined  by  the  Beema 
and  Toombuddra  rivers,  which  also  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
range  of  ghauts,  the  former  uniting  with  it  at  CuUoor,  and  the  latter 
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At  Mooricondah  ;  many  smaller  streams  also  flow  into  it,  amongst 
which  is  tho  Musah  or  Hyderabad  river,  which  joins  the  Kistna  be- 
low "Warrapilly  ;  after  which  it  inclines  somewhat  to  the  northward 
and  making  a  considerable  sweep,  then  proceeds  south,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Masulipatam. 

There  are  several  military  roads  passing  through  the 
Hyderabad  country.  The  principal  one  is  that  running 
from  Sccundcrabad  to  Madras,  viA  Warrapilly  and  Ongole  ;  and  along 
this  line,  bungalows  have  been  erected  at  each  stage  for  travellers.  A 
branch  from  this  road  strikes  off  near  Nacracul  and  proceeds  by  Bciz- 
warra  to  Masulipatam,  along  which  also  there  are  bungalows  at  tho 
several  stages.  Proceeding  northward  to  Xagpore  there  are  two  roads, 
one  via  Xandair,  and  the  other  by  Nirmul.  Tho  latter  road,  however, 
can  only  be  travelkKl  with  safety  from  January  to  the  end  of  May,  or 
previous  to  tho  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  owing  to  the  dan- 
ger of  contracting  remittent  fever  at  the  other  periods  of  tho  year, 
in  pas^sing  through  the  extensive  Nirmul  jungle.  This  jungle  com- 
mences about  five  miles  from  Nirmul,  on  the  summit  of.  the  ghaut  of 
the  same  name,  and  extends  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Yedula- 
bad,  tlie  total  distance  between  these  places  bcnng  40  miles  and  2  fur- 
longs. The  road  via  Nanduir  being  open  and  free  from  dense  jungle, 
may  be  travelled  with  safety  at  all  seasons,  and  though  circuitous,  is 
consequently  preferred.  A  road  also  proceeds  north  and  by  west  to 
Jaulnuh.  A  road  running  southward  divides  at  a  place  called  Jud- 
pacherlah  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  IJellarj*  and  Bangalore, 
the  other  to  Kumool  and  Cuddapah  ;  bungalows  have  not  been  erect- 
ed on  these  lines.  In  addition  to  these  various  roads,  others  intersect 
the  country  in  all  directions,  running  between  the  different  stations 
of  tho  Nizam's  army  and  the  principal  towns.  Tho  travelling  dis- 
tance from  S<Tunderubad  to  Madras,  via  Ongole,  309  miles  ;  to  Ma- 
sulipatam, by  lUi/warra,  2J1  ;  to  Nagpore,  via  Ninnul,  323 J  ;  and 
by  Nanduir,  I'JO  ;  to  Jaulnah,  by  Oodghir,  203  ;  to  Bellary,  vi^  Adoni, 
221)1  ;  and  to  Cuddapah,  viik  Kumool,  250 J. 

Tho  wild  animals  do  not  differ  from  thoso  usually 
met  with  in  Southern  India ;  tigers,  cheotas,  and  ante- 
lopes, are  however  ver}'  numerous,  and  in  tho  unfrequented  country 
to  tho  north-west,  wild  buffiilocs  arc  also  to  be  found.     Tho  wild  ele- 
phant is  not  known  in  this  part  of  tho  Dcccan. 
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Hyderabad  or  Baugnuggur. 

388  Miles  from  Madras, 

The  capital  of  the  province,  and  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  situated 
in  Latitude  17 '^  15'  N.,  Longitude  78''  35'  E.,  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Musah  river,  which  runs  very  rapidly  in  the  rains,  but  in 
the  dry  season  has  scarcely  two  feet  of  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  which  is  no  defence  against  artillery,  but  which  formerly 
served  as  a  protection  against  the  incursions  of  predatory  cavalry. 
Within  the  wall,  the  city  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  by  three  in 
breadth.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  wood,  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials. Over  the  river  Musah,  there  is  a  large  arched  bridge,  sufficiently 
broad  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass. 

The  city  of  Hyderabad,  close  to  the  walls  of  which  the  river  Musah 
runs,  is  by  barometrical  measurement  1,672  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  cantonment  of  Secunderabad,  1,837,  which  agrees  with 
Colonel  Lambton's  trigonometrical  measurement  within  19  feet.  The 
outline  of  the  basaltic  trap  hills,  is  smooth  and  rather  flattened,  with 
a  few  conical  elevations  in  the  range ;  or  they  consist  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  roimd  hills,  with  deep  ravines  intersecting  and  separating 
them.  They  are  covered  with  long  grass  to  their  summits.  Their 
course  is  the  same  with  the  granite  they  cover,  but  it  frequently  hap* 
pens  that  no  regular  direction  can  be  perceived.  The  sandstone  coun- 
try and  rocks  are  flat,  the  sides  of  the  hill  steep,  with  exten^ve  gaps 
in  the  course  of  their  ranges,  at  times,  nearly  reaching  to  their  bases ; 
their  direction  is  north-west  and  south-east,  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  they  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south- 
east part  of  Gundwana. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  palace  and  mosques,  of  which 
last  there  are  a  considerable  ijumber,  this  city  having  long  been  the 
principal  Mahomedan  station  in  the  Deccan.  About  six  miles  to  the 
west  is  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Golcondah,  occupying  the  summit  of 
a  conical  hill,  and  by  the  Natives  deemed  impregnable.  Secunderabad, 
where  the  subsidiary  brigade  is  cantoned,  stands  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  city,  and  is  now  a  large  and  populous  military  village. 

The  surrounding  country  has  a  barren  rugged  aspect,  and  the  ranges 
of  hills  have  a  remarkably  jumbled  irregular  appearance.  YegetaUes 
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and  grapes  grow  in  this  vicinity  to  considerable  perfection,  which  is 
more  consequent  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate  than  the  goodness 
of  the  soil. 

When  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  founder  of  the  State  of 
Hyderabad,  died  in  the  year  1748,  his  authority  ex- 
tended from  the  Nerbudda  to  Trichinopoly,  and  from  Masidipatam  to 
Beejapoor.     But  his  death  was  immediately  followed  by  domestic  dis- 
tensions, and  by  the  distractions  in  the  Camatic  in  which  the  French 
and  English  were  engaged  as  supporters  of  the  rival  Nawaubs.     The 
history  of  his  sons  is  this  ;  Nazir  Jung  was  assassinated  at  Arcot  in 
1750,  and  Mozuffur  Jung,  his  successor,  who  was  murdered  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  had  already  become  so  conscious  of  his  inability  to  main- 
tain himself  with  the  resources  of  his  own  Government,  that  he  had 
subsidized  a  body  of  French  troops.     The  Musnud  was  then  contested 
between  Qhazee-ood-een  and  Salabut  Jung  ;  Ohazce-ood-een  was  poi- 
soned by  the  mother  of  his  rival,  and  Salabut  Jung  succeeded  to  the 
government.     He  was  supported,  however,  entirely  by  the  French 
party  at  his  court,  which  exercised  a  more  decided  control  than  has 
been  attempted  by  us,  and  when  M.  Bussy  was  recalled  to  the  Cama- 
tic by  M.  I^lly,  Salabut  Jung  foresaw  the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  and  ac- 
tually shed  tears  when  he  parted  with  him.     The  government  was 
almost  immediately  usurped  by  the  fifth  son  Nizam  Ali :  and  Salabut 
Jung,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape  from  the  confine* 
ment  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  was  at  length  put  to  death  in  1763. 
In  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  therefore  three  reigning  princes, 
and  one  competitor  for  the  Musnud,  had  suocessively  died  violent 
deaths.     The  long  reign  of  Nizam  Ali,  though  less  disastrous  to  the 
prince,  was  even  more  injurious  to  the  country  than  the  stormy  period 
which  had  preceded  it.     The  government  of  Hyderabad  had  been 
thwarted  in  ever}*  war  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  between  the  death 
of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  and  the  treaty  of  Paungid  in  1790,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  short  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas,  which  Nizam 
Ali  conducted  with  some  success  in  1701,  and  the  result  had  in  every 
instance  been  attended  with  a  loss  of  territor}-  or  of  revenue,  (the  fore- 
going statement  is  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Russell,  then 
Ke«ident  at  Hyderabad,  to  Ix)rd  Hastings,  dated  November  24,  1819.) 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  English  and  their  Ally  tho 
Nawaub  of  the  Carnatie,  were  summoned  to  notion  by  the  irruption  of 
Kizam  Ali  into  the  Camatic,  which  he  plundered  and  laid  waste,  ha 
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however  felt  no  desire  to  fight,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  allied 
forces,  hastily  retreated  to  his  own  country.  At  this  time  the  British 
government  had  acquired  from  the  Mogul  the  grant  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  a  country  which  fell  within  the  government  of  the  Nizam, 
and  was  managed  by  a  deputy  or  commissioner  of  his  appointment. 
To  take  possession  of  the  Circars,  General  Galliaud  marched  with  the 
troops  of  the  Camatic,  expelled  the  French  who  had  been  stationed 
there  by  Salabut  Jung,  and  foimd  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Kajas  and  Polygars.  The  Nizam  who  was  then  making  head  against 
the  Mahrattas,  no  sooner  heard  of  these  operations  than  he  returned  to 
his  capital,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  Camatic.  To  avert  a  war,  thd 
Madras  government  deputed  Calliaud  to  Hyderabad  with  full  power 
to  negotiate,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  12th  November  1766, 
by  which  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Nizam  an  annual  pesh- 
cush  or  tribute  for  the  Circars.  The  Company  further  engaged  to 
hold  a  body  of  troops  in  readiness  to  settle,  in  every  thing  right  and 
proper,  the  affairs  of  His  Highnesses  government.  The  exploit  in 
which  these  troops  were  first  to  be  employed  was  the  reduction  of  the 
fort  of  Bangalore  belonging  to  Hyder  Ali,  with  whom  the  English 
were  upon  hostile  terms.  But  Hyder  found  means  to  draw  off  the 
Nizam,  and  to  conclude  with  him  an  alliance  in  consequence  of 
which  they  united  their  forces  at  Bangalore,  and,  in  August  1767, 
began  to  make  excursions  into  the  Carnatic.  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith, 
who  commanded  the  detachment  which,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
1766,  had  been  supplied  to  the  Nizam,  was  attacked  by  the  joint 
forces  of  his  Highness  and  Hyder,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Trino- 
mallee,  whence,  however,  the  Colonel  subsequently  sallied  forth  and 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Nizam  Ali,  whose  resources 
could  ill  endure  a  protracted  contest,  grew  heartily  sick  of  the  war, 
and  during  the  rains,  signified  his  desire  to  negotiate.  As  a  security 
against  deception,  Colonel  Smith  insisted  that  he  should  first  separate 
his  troops  from  those  of  Hyder.  But  in  the  meantime  the  fair  season 
returned,  and  the  Colonel  having  received  reinforcements,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  enemy  between  Amboor  and  Waniumbaddy,  when 
Hyder  and  his  ally  fied  to  Caverypatam.  This  disaster  quickened  the 
decision  of  the  Nizam,  who  now  promptly  separated  his  troops  from 
the  Mysoreans,  and  commenced  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a 
treaty  dated  the  26th  February  1768.  The  Nabob  of  the  Camatic 
was  a  party  in  this  treaty,  which,  among  other  provinons,  fixed  the 
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tribute  payable  for  the  CIrcars  at  seven  lacs  of  Rupees  per  annum, 
and  stipulated  that  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery 
manned  by  Europeans,  should  be  supplied  to  the  Nizam,  whenever 
he  might  require  them ;  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  his  Highness,  so 
long  as  they  should  bo  employed  in  his  service. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  Government  of  Madras  prevailed  upon  Basau- 
lut  Jung,  the  Nizam's  brother,  to  dismiss  some  French  troops  which 
he  had  taken  into  his  service,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  British  detach- 
ment,    lie  was,  moreover,  induced  to  grant  to  the  English  the  Gun- 
toor  Circar  on  lease.     Quntoor  is  one  of  the  Northern  Circars,  but  tho 
Company  were  not  to  have  possession  of  it  during  the  life  of  Basaulut 
Jung.     These  proceedings  were  taken  without  consulting  the  Nizam, 
wlio   was  seriously  offended,  and  charged   the  Madras    Council  with 
having  violated  the  treaty  of  17G8.     The  Government  of  Bengal  sc- 
vcrrly  condemned  the  conduct  of  Madras,  and  for  this,  and  other  offen- 
ces, the  Court  of  Directors  dismissed  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Rum- 
bald,  and  part  of  the  council.  The  Nizam,  now  connected  with  Ilyder, 
threatened  to  attack  Basaulut  Jung,  unless  lie  annulled  his  engagement 
with  the  Knglisli ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  Nizam  All 
aece<led  to  a  treat v  between  Ilvder  and  the  Mahrattas  for  a  svstem  of 
combined  hostilities  against  the  English,  who  had  espouscnl  the  causo 
of  li-.igobah,  who,  in  opposition  to  tho  decision  of  the  Muhratta  chiefs, 
endeavoured   to  obtain  the  vacant  office  of  Pi^hwa.     The  Supremo 
Ooveniment  made  restitution  of  tho  Guntoor  Circar,  and  tried  to  con- 
ciliate the  Nizam,  who  partly  from  poverty  and  weakness,  partly  from 
jealousy  of  Ilydcr,  and  partly  from  the  assurances  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bengal,  had  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  tho 
war.     Towanls  its  close  in  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  had  entered 
into  a  negotiati<m  with  Nizam  Ali  f«>r  o]»taining  from  that  prince  a 
botly  of  his  horse,  and  (or  cedin;^  to  him  in  return  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars. but  having  submit ti^l  the  whcme  to  Lonl  Macartney,  who  had 
arrived  at  Madras  l)efore  the  urrjingements  wer*'  ooneludtKl,  that  noble- 
mairn  reasonin^^  induced  Mr.  Hastings  to  abandon  the  scheme.  Among 
th'*  ifiHtrurtions  with  whieh  Ix)rd  Coriiwallis  was  funiishcil  in  178t5, 
for  hi"  guidance  an  Govern«»r  (lenenil,  was  anexplieit  order  to  demand 
the  p'.irrender  of  the  <iunt(X)r  Circar.   BiL^aulut  Jung  had  d!e<l  in  17>tJ, 
but  Ni/am  Ali  retained  |>osse!(.Mion  of  the  rirt*ar,  and  the  Knglidh  had 
withhi  Id  t)ie  payment  of  the  [H^hcu^^h.    On  his  arrival  in  India,  Ix>rd 
ComwuUis  ban  deterred  from  obeying  immediately  tho  peremptory 
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order  which  he  had  received,  respecting  the  Guntoor  Circar.  Hia 
Lordship  saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  would 
offend  the  Nizam,  and  that  Tippoo  woidd  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
pute to  establish  his  influence  at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad.  Moreover, 
apprehensions  were  at  that  time  entertained  of  a  rupture  with  France. 
In  1788,  however,  the  state  of  affairs  being  apparently  more  favorable, 
the  question  was  brought  forward.  The  Nizam,  preferring  the  friend- 
ship of  the  English  to  a  connexion  with  either  Tippoo  or  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  (to  one  or  other  of  whom  he  appeared  likely  to  fall  a  prey)  mani- 
fested an  imexpected  readiness  to  comply  with  the  Governor  General's 
demand,  and  the  Gimtoor  Circar  was  accordingly  surrendered  in  the 
month  of  September  1788.  Lord  Comwallis  felt  himself  restrained, 
from  contracting  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  Nizam,  not 
only  by  the  legislative  enactment  which  inhibited  the  formation  of 
new  alliances  except  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  by  the  fear  of  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  his  Lordship  wished 
to  keep  upon  good  terms.  An  expedient,  however,  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  intended  to  meet  the  Nizam's  wishes  without  violating  the 
law  or  risking  the  enmity  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  was  to  consider 
the  old  treaty  of  1768  as  being  still  in  force,  and  to  give  to  the  clauses 
of  that  treaty  such  an  extent  of  meaning  as  would  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Nizam.  In  the  treaty  of  1768,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  bat- 
talions and  cannon  should  be  lent  to  His  Highness  whenever  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Company's  affairs  would  permit.  It  was  now  agreed 
that  they  should  be  furnished  when  applied  for,  under  one  limitation, 
namely,  that  they  should  not  be  employed  against  the  Company's 
allies,  among  whom  were,  specified,  the  Rajas  of  Travancore  and  Tan- 
jore.  As  Tippoo  Sultan  was  not  named  in  this  exceptive  list,  he  might 
justly  have  taken  alarm  at  the  implied  discretion  of  employing  the 
force  eventually  against  him. 

The  engagement  thus  contracted  with  the  Nizam  was  contained  in 
a  letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  his  Highness,  whicA,  however,  was 
declared  to  be  equal  to  a  treaty.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1789, 
Tippoo  Sultan  having  attacked  the  lines  of  our  ally,  the  Baja  of  Tra- 
vancore, Lord  Comwallis  made  inmiediate  preparations  for  war ;  and 
being  now  actually  relieved  from  the  legal  restraint  on  new  con- 
nexions, his  Lordship  proceeded  to  negotiate  both  with  the  Nizam 
and  with  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam  was  anxious  thai  the  treaty 
shoidd  contain  an  article  for  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  his  oountry. 
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firom  an  apprehension  that  while  engaged  against  Tippoo,  the  Mah- 
rattas  might  make  an  attack  upon  him.  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  see 
fit  to  comply  with  the  Nizam's  request,  but  assured  his  Highness 
that  he  would  find  the  British  Government  well  disposed,  at  a  proper 
opportunity,  to  take  such  further  steps  for  drawing  the  connexion 
closer  between  the  two  States,  as  might  be  consistent  with  good  faith, 
and  a  duo  attention  to  subsisting  engagements  with  its  other  allies. 
The  treaty  with  the  Nizam  was  signed  on  the  4th  July,  and  that  with 
the  Poena  Durbar  on  the  1st  June  1790.  The  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  not  to  make  peace 
except  with  mutual  consent,  and  to  make  an  equal  partition  of  their 
conquests.  Tippoo  having  been  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
dictated  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  to  cede  the  half  of  his  do- 
minions, a  partition  of  them  was  accordingly  made  between  the  allies 
in  three  equal  shares.  The  force  supplied  by  Lord  Comwallis  to  the 
Peshwa  was  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  to  serve  during  the  war.  By 
the  separate  agreement  with  the  Nizam,  a  detachment  of  from  four 
to  six  battalions  was  to  be  sent  to  his  Uighness.  The  fourth  article 
of  the  agreement  was  as  follows  : 

**  Whenever  a  letter  from  I/)rd  Comwallis,  requiring  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  said  detaclmient,  shall  arrive,  provided  it  is  at  leisure 
from  service,  and  also  whenever  his  Highness  shall  think  proper  to 
dismiss  it,  there  shall  be  no  hesitation  on  either  side." 

In  the  letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Nizam,  above  alluded  to 
as  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  either  party, 
without  a  breach  of  treaty,  should  be  at  liberty  to  receive  or  seud 
Takcels  to  correspond  with  any  powers  in  the  Deccan,  in  such  man- 
ner as  might  be  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  afiairs,  uuder 
the  condition  that  the  object  of  such  intercourse  or  correspondence  be 
not  hostile  to  cither  of  the  Oovernments.  After  the  termination  of 
the  Mysore  war,  two  battalions  continued  with  the  Nizam.  Upon  the 
peace  of  »Seringapatam,  Hurry  Punt,  one  of  the  Mahratta  Genoruld, 
pressed  Lord  Comwallis  to  let  the  Peshwa  subsidize  in  future  u  corps 
of  British  troops,  in  like  manner  as  the  Nizam  then  did.  Whether 
be  was  so  authorized  by  the  Peshwa  is  not  known.  Ix)rd  Comwallis, 
although  the  Mahratta  Oonoral  urgo<l  it  stri«n^ly.  lU-olined  the  pro- 
posal, thinking  it  hazardous  to  mix  up  his  (iovixiinient  in  thr  untk-ttW 
policy  of  the  Maliratta  Statvn.  It  had  Ik-^ii  uln aJy  rttutMl.  that  the 
Nizam  had  manifested  an  unxiety  thai  the  treaty  oi  171^0  should  con- 
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lain  an  article  for  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  his  country,  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  fiiture  hostility  of  the  Mahrattas.  Soon  after  Lord 
Teignmouth's  accession  to  power,  circumstances  occurred  which  justi- 
fied that  apprehension.     The  seeds  of  rupture  existed  in  the  nature  of 
the  political  relations  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  An  un- 
settled account  was  always  pending,  consisting  partly  of  arrears  of 
Chout,  and  partly  of  portion  of  the  revenues  of  territory  situated 
within  the  Nizam's  boundary,  but  which  the  Mahrattas  claimed  the 
right  of  collecting  through  their  own  officers.     The  mixed  nature  of 
this  connexion  had  afforded  to  the  Mahrattas  the  means  of  establish- 
ing a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the  government  of  Hyderabad,  which 
had  been  with  much  difficulty  shaken  off  when  the  Nizam  renewed 
the  alliance  with  the  English  in  the  year  1788.     When,  in  the  year 
1794,  the  Mahrattas  prepared  to  enforce  their  claims  upon  the  Nizam, 
Lord  Teignmouth  proffered  his  mediation,  which  having  been  reject- 
ed by  the  Poena  Durbar,  hostilities  ensued.     In  February  1795,  a 
corps  under  the  command  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  marched  towards  the 
Nizam's  camp.     On  the  11th  of  March  the  latter  was  attacked,  and  a 
general  action  ensued,  in  which  both  parties  were  thrown  into  some 
confusion,  and  neither  obtained  any  decided  advantage.     The  Nizam, 
influenced  by  the  fears  of  his  women,  who  attended  him  in  the  action, 
retreated  during  the  night,  and  took  shelter  in  the  small  fort  of  Kurd- 
lah,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills  except  in  one  part ;  this  part,  the 
Mahrattas  immediately  occupied,  and  thus  completely  h^nmed  in  the 
Nizam's  army,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.     After  remaining  for  some 
weeks  in  this  situation,  his  Highness  was  obliged  to  make  peace  on 
very  humiliating  conditions.  He  bound  himself  to  discharge  annually 
the  Chout  of  Adoni  and  Kumool,  to  pay  three  crores  and  ten  lacs 
of  Rupees  in  money,  and  to  cede  territory  yielding  an  annual  revenue 
of  thirty-four  lacs  of  Rupees.     His  minister,  Meer  Allum,  was  de- 
livered up  as  a  hostage,  and  carried  to  Poena.     When  encamped  at 
Beder,  prior  to  the  action,  the  Nizam  earnestly  solicited  that  the  two 
battalions  of  our  sepoys  should  join  his  camp  ;  but  the  Gtovemor  Ge- 
neral refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  fearing  to  offend  the  Mah- 
rattas.    It  was,  however,  so  arranged,  that  while  the  Nizam  was  at 
Avar,  the  Company's  battalions  should  be  employed  in  preserving  the 
tranquillity  of  his  Highness's  dominions.     After  the  convention  of 
Kurdlah  was  settled,  Nizam  Ali  returned  to  Hyderabad,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas to  their  own  country,  which  they  had  hardly  reached  when  the 
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Peahwaship  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Madhoo  Row,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  his  palace.  This  accident  occurred  on 
the  27th  of  October  1795. 

The  Nizam,  on  his  arrival  at  ITyderabad,  dismissed  the  Company's 
battalions,  and  proceeded  to  augment  certain  corps  commanded  by  the 
French  officers,  which  had  been  sometime  in  his  service.  The  batta- 
lions, however,  had  scarcely  retired  from  the  Nizam's  capital,  when 
he  pressed  their  instant  return,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  and  re- 
bellion of  his  son  Ally  Jah,  whose  capture  and  death  took  place  before 
the  battalion  reached  Hyderabad.  But  although  the  danger  which 
occasioned  their  recall  had  thus  passed  away,  the  Nizam  thought  pro- 
per to  detain  the  Company's  battalions  in  his  service.  Tlie  untimely 
death  of  Madhoo  Row  gave  rise  to  party  disputes  respecting  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  office  of  Peshwa.  The  two  sons  of  the  late  Ilagobah, 
Bajee  Row  and  Chimnajee  Appah,  stood  in  the  line  of  succession ; 
but  Nana  Fumanese,  who  had  for  many  years  been  at  the  head  of  af- 
fiiirs  at  l^oona,  kept  these  youths  in  a  state  of  confinement,  intending 
to  set  them  aside  and  to  procure  the  adoption  by  Madhoo  Row's 
widow  of  a  Brahmin  infant,  during  whoso  minority  he  hoped  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  Regent.  The  Governor  General  preserved  the 
strictest  neutrality  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  ^Vzim-ool-Omrah,  the  Ni- 
sam's  minister,  sided  with  the  Nana  Fumanese,  and  during  the  time 
that  his  party  predominated,  obtained  a  remission  of  the  pecuniary 
fine  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Nizam  by  the  convention  of 
Eurdlah,  and  also  a  promise  that  the  territory  ceded  on  that  occasion 
should  be.  restored,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  Beder  Chout  should 
be  suspendcKl,  at  least  during  the  life  of  Nizam  Ali.  Such  were  the 
conditions  granted  to  the  State  of  Ilyderubud  by  the  treaty  of  Mhar. 
The  parties  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  Nana  Fumanese,  however, 
•uccecded  in  establishing  Bujee  Row  in  the  IVshwaship,  and  when  ho 
became  settU*<l  in  (>ower,  the  Mahratta  Durbar  re]K*nted  of  the  liberal 
price  which  they  hud  agrc^^l  to  pay  for  siTvices  which  altered  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  useless. 

Azim-ool-Omnih  was  detained  at  Poena  until  June  17!>7,  when  a 
new  arrangement  was  mmie,  according  to  which  one- fourth  of  the 
cessions,  territorial  and  pecuniar}-,  as  wattled  by  the  convention  <if 
Eurdlah,  was  to  bo  made  good  by  the  Nizam.  At  the  time  the  Bri- 
tish Indian  Government,  under  a  feeble  and  over-fMicitic  aduiinis- 
tration,  had  lost  both  strength  and  reputation,  and  tho  NLuun  no 
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longer  placed  that  confidence  which  he  had  formerly  reposed  in  its 
friendship ;  and  when  in  April  1798,  Lord  Wellesley  assumed  the 
Supreme  Government  of  British  India,  the  Nizam  had  in  despair 
thrown  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  French  adventurer,  named  Ray- 
mond, who,  with  others  of  the  same  nation,  oonmianded  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  part  of  his  Highness's  military  force.  The  hostile  de- 
signs of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  now  ripe  for  execution,  and  Lord  Welles- 
ley  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  prompt  measures  for  reoovering  our 
lost  influence  at  the  Courts  of  Poena  and  Hyderabad. 

Azim-ool-Omrah,  the  Nizam's  minister,  who  enjoyed  a  plenitude 
of  power,  was  fully  disposed  to  listen  to  his  Lordship's  overtures  for 
a  more  intimate  connexion ;  and  although  the  Nizam  anticipated 
that  such  an  alliance  would  eventually  involve  the  loss  of  political  in- 
dependence, he  nevertheless  became  convinced  that  even  this  result, 
however  unpalatable,  was  preferable  to  a  constant  exposure  to  the 
treacherous  intrigues  and  unlimited  demands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  tmdisguised  ambition  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  He  was  therefcM^  induc- 
ed to  give  his  consent  to  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps,  and  the 
increase  of  the  British  subsidiary  force.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded  on  the  1st  of  September  1798,  by  which  the  subsidiary  force 
was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  four  to  the  two  battalions  fixed  by 
the  former  treaty.  The  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Nizam,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole,  was  increased  from  57,713  Rupees  to  2,61,425  Ru- 
pees per  month,  or  per  annum  24,17,100  Rupees.  The  Nizam  engaged 
to  disband  the  French  corps,  to  the  command  of  which  a  M.  Perron 
had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Raymond.  The  British  Gk>v^mment  un- 
dertook to  arbitrate  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Courts  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Poena.  A  corps  of  four  battalions  of  sepoys,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Roberts,  which,  with  their  guns,  had  been  stationed 
on  the  Nizam's  frontier,  marched,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
to  Hyderabad,  where,  on  the  10th  of  October  1798,  it  joined  the  two 
battalions  formerly  stationed  there.  Some  hesitation  was  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  and  his  minister  to  break  up  the  French 
corps,^  but  a  movement  of  the  British  troops  which  menaced  an  attack 
on  the  French  corps,  induced  the  Nizam's  government  to  iesue  a  pro- 
clamation, informing  the  Native  troops  of  Perron's  corps  that  his 
Highness  had  dismissed  their  European  officers  from  his  service.  A 
violent  mutiny  ensued,  of  which  immediate  advantage  was  taken  to 
Burroimd  their  cantonments,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hourSi  a  ooxps. 
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whose  numbers  amounted  to  nearly  14,000  men,  and  who  had  in  their 
poisession  a  train  of  artillery,  and  an  arsenal  filled  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  military  stores,  was  completely  disarmed,  without  one  life  hav- 
ing been  lost.  The  French  officers  were  not  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  were  sent  to  England,  and  thence  to  France.  By  measures 
QiUB  wisely  adopted  by  Lord  Wellosley,  and  skilfully  executed  under 
Us  Lordship's  instructions,  the  Nizam  was  enabled  to  perform  tho 
duties  of  an  ally  in  the  memorable  war  which  terminated  in  the  entire 
conquest  of  Mysore,  and  in  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  As  a  reward 
for  his  exertions,  the  Nizam  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the  con- 
quered territor)'. 

Lord  WcUesley's  endeavours  to  restore  tVk  alliance  with  the  Pcshwa 
were  not  so  successful.  Scindia  who  had  acquired  a  dominant  influ- 
ence in  tho  councils  of  Poona,  was  supposed  to  be  more  inclined  to  take 
part  with,  than  against  Tippoo.  As  the  Nizam's  country  now  con- 
stituted the  only  barrier  between  the  British  possessions  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  empire  on  tho  side  of  Mysore  and  tho  Camatic,  I^ord  Wellesley 
deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of  the  alliance  with 
his  Highness.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  had,  in  the  year  1799,  been 
added  to  the  subsidiary  force.  By  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  12th  of 
October  1800  tho  subsidiary  force  was  again  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalr}%  making  in  tho 
whole  8,000  infantry  and  1,000  horse;  but  by  an  arrangement  made, 
29th  May  18Uii,  a  regiment  of  Kuropeans  was  substituted  for  two  bat- 
talions of  Native  infantry.  In  order  to  prevent  discussions  upon  pe* 
coniary  matters,  and  to  place  the  alliance  upon  a  firm  and  durable  ba- 
•ia.  Lord  Wellesley  pre\'ailed  upon  the  Nizam  to  cede  in  perpetuity, 
and  in  full  sovereignty,  all  the  territory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
Mysore  wars  of  1789  and  1799,  which  cession  was  regarded  as  an 
•qaivalent  for  subsidy.  His  Highness  also  consented  to  such  exchangea 
of  districts  as  serve  to  constitute  a  more  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  territories  of  tho  two  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1800,  tho 
British  Oovemmont  engaged  to  defend  the  State  of  Hyderabad  against 
foreign  aggression,  and  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Nizam  u[t>n  tho 
Zemindars  of  Shorapore  and  Gurdwall,  and  any  other  of  his  High- 
]iess*s  subjects  who  might  revolt  from  their  allegiance.  In  tho  event 
of  war,  the  subsidiary  force  (with  the  exception  of  two  battalions  to 
be  kept  near  the  Nizam*s  person),  was  to  be  employed  against  tho 
enemy,  and  his  Highness  was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  (^000  infan* 
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try  and  9,000  horse,  and  to  afford  all  further  aid  which  might  be  nc« 
cessary,  to  the  extent  of  his  means.  He  was  restricted  from  entering 
into  negotiations  with  other  States,  and  from  committing  hostilities, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  government,  and  in 
the  eyent  of  differences  arising  between  his  Highness  and  any  other 
power,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  British  government,  and  to  abide  by 
its  decision.  It  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
that  they  would  in  no  instance  interfere  with  the  Nizam's  children, 
relations,  or  subjects,  with  respect  to  whom  they  would  always  consider 
him  absolute. 

Nizam  Ali  died  in  1803.  His  son  and  successor,  Jekundur  Sah, 
proved  less  favorably  inclined  towards  the  English,  and  afforded 
no  assistance  in  the  war  of  1803 ;  though  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  conquests  from  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Ilaja  of  Nagpore, 
which  extended  his  northern  boundary  to  the  Judgadree  hills  and  the 
Wurda  river.  His  Highness  acquired  a  farther  increase  of  territory 
by  the  war  of  1817-18,  estimated  at  a  revenue  of  6,26,375  Kupees. 
His  whole  revenue  in  1821  was  1,89,33,550,  and  his  expenditure  in- 
cluding interest  of  debt  1,75,11,400,  leaving  a  surplus  of  14,22,153 
Kupees.  The  expense  of  the  military  force  of  the  durbar  officered  by 
English  gentlemen  (many  of  them  from  the  Company's  troops)  may 
be  roughly  established  at  between  30  and  40  lacs  of  Rupees. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  change  that  took  place  when  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  was  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  foimd  that  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Native  go- 
vernment loudly  called  for  checks  ;  and  he  became  c<mvinced  that 
nothing  short  of  the  emplojrment  of  British  officers  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  territory,  who  should  define  the  amounts  of  revenue, 
which  the  government  was  entitled  to  levy,  and  who  should  watch 
for  a  period  of  years,  that  only  this  amount  was  collected,  oould  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  extending  effectual  protection.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  was  to  enquire,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nizam's  reve- 
nue officers,  into  the  present  capability  of  villages,  the  average  amount 
of  revenue  which  they  had  paid  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  means  of 
the  people  to  increase  cultivation ;  from  these  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation a  village  assessment  was  formed  generally  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Leases  were  granted  on  these  terms,  and  a  written  acceptance 
of  the  conditions,  and  a  promise  to  abide  by  them,  was  taken  from 
the  people.    No  sooner  had  the  goyemment  commenced  the  good 
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work  of  inquiring  into  the  rightfi  of  tho  people,  thought  of  redressing 
tlieir  grievances,  and  fixed  the  extent  of  their  own  demands  on  them, 
than  the  country  was  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity.  It  was  no 
kmger  necessary  to  employ  troops  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or 
in  aaserting  the  rights  of  the  government,  and  from  the  period  when 
the  Nizam's  country  came  under  this  superintendence  till  it  ceased, 
not  a  trooper  marched,  not  a  musket  was  shouldered  in  support  of  the 
measures  taken,  except  in  tracts  inhabited  by  Bheels  and  professional 
plunderers.  His  Highness  Sekunder  Jah  died  on  the  24th  May  1829, 
at  the  age  of  59.  His  eldest  son  Nazim-ood-Dowlah  was  immediately 
proclaimed  his  successor  by  the  minister  and  British  Resident,  and 
three  days  after  placed  on  the  Musnud  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
His  titles  are  Muzuffur-ool-Moomalik  Nizam-ool-Moolk  Meer  Furk- 
bunda,  Alikan  Bahadoor  Futoh  Jung. 

The  new  Nizam  claimed  the  privilege  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
his  country  in  his  own  way,  the  right  was  conceded  to  him,  and  inter- 
ference on  oar  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  government  ceased. 


Sccunderabad. 

•597  J//7/'.s   from  MtnlrnA, 

* 

A  cantonment  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  the  head  quarters  of  tho 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  situated  in  north  latitude  17^  26*,  and 
cast  longitude  78 **  32'.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  lies  six  miles  to  the 
southward,  separated  from  the  Residency  usually  called  the  Chudder 
Ohaut,  by  the  river  Musah,  crossed  by  an  excellent  bridge. 

The  surrounding  country  is  wild  ond  picturesque,  being  interspers* 
ed  with  small  hillocks  of  granite,  over  tho  entire  of  its  surface. 

The  soil  is  principally  silicioiis  on  the  hif^her  grounds,  and  many  of 
the  scintillating  stones  are  to  1h'  found  on  the  Hurface,  such  as  quartz, 
agate,  calcedony,  flint,  rock  crystal,  also  felsjMir  and  mica.  To  the 
westward,  distant  alxnit  three  niilos,  is  a  range  of  hills  couHisting  of 
granite  rocks,  heainxl  one  on  tho  othor,  in  a  variety  of  strange  and 
fantastic  shapes.  On  tho  north-oast,  arc  two  very  remarkublo  largo 
granite  hills,  of  a  ftonuApherical  .sha])o,  lying  about  thrtv  mik'S  asunder, 
and  completoly  i^olutcHl.  The  y  aro  both  i>f  considt-rablo  licight,  huv- 
ing  buildings  on  their  Aiinunit.**,  in  which  aro  tho  tontUii  of  M-wral 
faqoevrs.     The  nearest  Maul  Ali,  \x:>  ii  i^  calk«l,   in  th«*  largeat,  the 
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other  hill  named  Emaum  Zameen,  is  about  one-fifth  less  in  size,  and 
at  these  places,  particularly  the  first,  a  large  concourse  of  Mahome- 
dans  meet  annually  for  religious  purposes. 

The  south-west  monsoon  commences  generally  at  Secunderabad  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  continues  at  intervals  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  During  November  and  December  the  sky  is  frequently 
cloudy,  and  the  winds  easterly,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  north-east 
monsoon  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  falls.  From  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  end  of  May,  the  sky  is  generally  clear,  and  the 
weather  dry.  Dews  are  not  infrequent  in  January,  and  the  early  part 
of  February,  and  in  some  years  light  showers  of  rain  occur  during 
these  months.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  estimated  at  thirty-two 
inches  ;  but  in  years  when  the  monsoon  fails,  it  does  not  amount  to 
half  that  quantity.  The  most  sickly  periods  are  the  wet  and  cold 
seasons,  when  the  mortality  amongst  Europeans  chiefly  occurs. 

The  cantonment  extends  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  nearly 
three  miles  in  length.  The  main  portion  consists  of  one  long  curved 
and  irregular  road,  having  the  officers'  houses  ranged  on  either  side 
in  moderate  sized  compounds ;  this  road  is.  intersected  in  different 
parts  by  others,  running  north  and  south,  which  afford  a  facility  of 
communication  with  the  bazaars,  sepoys'  lines,  and  parade  ground. 
The  original  lines  face  the  north,  and  behind  them  is  the  bazaar,  com- 
mencing on  the  right  or  east,  and  extending  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  cantonment. 

The  bazaar  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  road,  about  two  fur- 
longs in  its  rear,  having  the  sudder  bazaar  situated  about  the  centre. 

On  the  right  or  east  end  of  the  line,  stand  the  European  infantry 
barracks,  and  somewhat  in  their  front,  to  the  north-east,  is  the  burial 
ground  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  the  road  from  Madras  and  Masulipatam 
running  between  the  barracks  and  burial  ground.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  the  barracks  is  the  hospital,  a  large  and  commodious  quadrangular 
building,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall ;  and  farther  west,  are  the  lines  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

Southward,  and  at  an  angle  with  the  lines  of  the  European  regi- 
ment, arc  those  of  a  Native  corps.  The  ground  on  which  they  stand 
is  high,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  the  surface  very  uneven.  Left  of 
the  European  lines  follow  progressively  those  of  the  four  Native  regi- 
ments, and  the  officers'  houses  extending  to  the  western  end  of  the 
cantonment ;   at  the  extreme  end  stands  the  Church,  a  large  and 
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lundBome  building,  situated  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  in  the  can- 
Ummenty  and  to  the  north-west  of  it,  is  the  masonic  lodge.  In  front 
of  the  lines  of  the  Native  corps,  are  the  hospitals,  places  of  arms,  and 
quarters  for  the  Serjeants  of  the  corps,  and  at  about  the  centre  of  tho 
whole  line,  is  the  arsenal ;  the  front  of  all  these  buildings  being  in  a 
straight  line  about  thirty  feet  in  advance  of  the  officers'  compounds, 
with  a  row  of  trees  before  them. 

About  fifty  paces  farther  in  advance  is  a  good  road  running  from 
cut  to  west,  or  from  the  Church  to  the  lines  of  the  horse  brigade  of 
artallery,  adjoining  the  parade  ground,  which  is  about  half  a  luilc  in 
breadth.  The  parade  ground  forms  an  inclined  plane,  descending  ubout 
two  inches  in  three  feet,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  rivulet,  having 
two  small  bridges  across  it,  over  which  pass  the  roads  leading  to  tlio 
foot  artillery  lines,  and  to  the  cantomiieut  of  Bolurum. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  rivulet,  due  north  of  the  arsenal,  is  tho 
cantonment  burial  ground,  in  a  low  and  swunipy  situation,  surrounded 
by  a  fence  of  milk  hedge  ;  on  the  northern  side  are  first,  the  public 
rooms,  and  near  them  five  courts,  and  the  infantry  lines  divided  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  rice  ground,  through  which  a  causeway  has  been 
made ;  there  is  also  a  small  bridge  leading  to  them,  under  which 
pasocfl  the  little  rivulet  bounding  the  parudo  ground. 

South  of  the  horse  artillery  lines,  and  at  the  south-western  viul  of 
the  cantonment  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  called  the  *'  Ifussain 
Saugor"  tank,  which  formerly  gave  its  name  to  the  cantonnKMit  of 
Sccunderabad.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  large  tank,  is  the  bund  or 
bank,  which  runs  due  south,  leading  to  the  presidency  and  city  of 
Hyderabad.  The  top  of  the  bund  forms  an  excellent  nuid  wide  cnou^jh 
for  three  carriages  to  pass  abreast,  and  is  al>out  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length.  To  the  eastward  of  the  tank  is  a  tr:nt  of  cultivated  rice  ground, 
extending  about  eight  miles  in  length,  to  tlie  river  Mu*<ah,  near  tho 
%'illagc  of  about  a  ijuarter  of  a  mile  north-west  are  the  lines  of  the 
foot  artillcr)'. 

These  lines  are  Hituated  on  hi;»her  ground  than  tlu^se  of  (he  inf.m- 
trj',  and  the  original  granite  rocks,  with  which  the  wh«»Ie  country  is 
coven»d  in  a  greater  or  less  degnv,  have  not  bein  reniovi^l  from 
around  them,  Y)oth  lines  run  parallel,  and  are  rather  more  than  a  niilo 
asunder.  On  the  riirht  of  the  artillery  lin»s  are  twi»  ho^pir.iN,  one 
for  the  gun  lasears,  and  the  other  for  the  llurojH-ans.  Alnuit  half  n 
mile  distant,  in  the  direction  of  Dowanpilly,  are  liucri  for  a  ^*ativo 
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corps,  they  are  of  a  temporary  structure.  The  horse  artillery  arc 
placed  on  the  north-west  end  of  the  encampment,  from  whence  is  a 
commanding  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  parade  ground^  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Church.  The  barracks  are  on  an  elevated  site,  and 
separated  from  the  line  of  the  Kative  Orpal,  on  the  Madras  road. 

There  are  about  5,000  houses  in  the  sudder  bazaars,  which^  at  the 
average  of  six  inhabitants  to  each  house,  would  give  a  population  of 
30,000.  The  generality  of  the  houses  are  of  one  story,  built  of  mud 
and  tiled,  but  in  the  main  streets  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  a 
better  description,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  pucka  built.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  and  deficient  in  breadth,  and  the  ground  is  uneven 
and  rocky,  causing  much  difficidty  in  draining  it  eflfoctually. 

The  bazaar  is  well  provided  with  water  of  good  quality  from  wells 
and  bowries  fed  by  springs. 

Considering  the  amount  of  the  population  there  are  but  few  pau- 
pers at  this  station,  but  a  fund  is  provided  by  voluntary  mibecription 
among  the  gentry  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  The  fbnd  is  under 
the  management  of  a  committee,  and  mendicants  are  not  allowed  to 
prowl  about,  or  frequent  officers'  compounds. 

The  Police  force  consists  of  a  cutwall,  two  jemadars,  three  dufib- 
dars,  and  sixty-one  peons,  who  are  divided  into  night  watches  for  the 
protection  of  property,  &c.  The  establishment  is  paid  firom  the  re- 
venue accruing  from  the  Abkarry  contract ;  but  there  is  a  separate 
establishment  of  a  jemadar,  and  twenty-seven  peona  paid  by  the  Ni- 
zam's government,  especially  employed  in  preventing  the  sale  of  il- 
licit spirituous  liquors.  The  Abkarry  contractor  is  also  required  to 
support  an  establishment  of  eighty-four  peons  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling. 

A  distinct  building  is  appropriated  as  a  jail,  which  includes  persons 
confined  for  debt,  for  petty  offences,  and  criminal  offenders  under  sen- 
tence by  general  court  martial. 

Punishments,  for  petty  offences,  are  awarded  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Police,  such  as  fines,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
and  corporal  punishment ;  but  recourse  is  only  had  to  the  latter  in 
aggravated  cases,  or  where  other  means  have  proved  ineffeotuaL 

Prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  are  employed  under  the  orders 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  in  draining  and  levelling  the  streets, 
and  in  repairing  bridges  and  other  public  works.  Prisoners  f<nr  debt 
ftre  supported  by  the  parties  at  whose  instanoe  they  are  ooiifined,  and 
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oriminal  offenders  are  Bubsisted  by  Govomment  at  the  rate  of  four 
pice  each  per  diem ;  all  fines  which  arc  regularly  accounted  for  are 
generally  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  uf  the 
prisoners. 

The  palm  tree,  in  its  varieties,  abounds  near  Secunderabad.  The 
banyan  and  mangora  are  also  common.  The  custard-applc,  (Annona 
squamosa)  is  indigenous,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  over  the  whole 
fiioe  of  the  country. 


Jaulnah. 

669  MUvfi  from  Madras, 

A  considerable  town  and  militar)-  station,  in  (he  province  of  Aunm- 
gabad,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Eundooluh,  and  tlie  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name.  Tlio  cantonment  is  situati^l  in  north  latitude 
19*  50',  and  east  longitude  76^  ;  it  is  263  miles  travelling  distance, 
north-west  from  Secunderabad,  and  about  the  same  from  Bombay, 
and  lies  between  the  Nizam's  military  stations  of  Auruugabad  and 
Hingolee,  being  90  miles  west  of  the  latter,  and  40  east  of  the  for- 
mer, the  distance  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast  in  a  direct  line,  is 
210  miles. 

The  surrounding  countr}-  is  hilly,  but  not  moimtainous,  and  is  in- 
teraccted  in  all  directions  with  numerous  ravines  ;  the  hills  are  chiefly 
composed  of  trap  rock,  which,  in  many  places,  is  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  above  it  is  found  a  layer  of  red  gravel,  of  a  luteritious 
character,  mixed  with  lime ;  irregular  hilly  ranges,  with  extenftive 
tracts  of  white  stony  land  covered  with  long  grass,  characterize  the 
general  aspect  of  the  district  ;  and  its  surface  is  singularly  barren  and 
dreary.  The  junglo  is  low  and  8cuttereil,  consisting  chiefly  of  tho 
babool,  except  near  Soona,  3U  miles  eastward  of  Juulnah,  where  it  is 
high  and  thick,  and  composed  of  a  variety  of  trees.  Jungle  exhula* 
tions  arc  considered  most  noxious  in  October  and  NovemlxT. 

The  roads  throughout  the  country,  in  the  dry  season,  ore  tolerably 
good,  but  become  nearly  impassable  in  the  rains,  from  being  intersect* 
ed  by  nullahs,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soft  black  cotton  ground 
OTcr  which  they  run. 

The  soil  is  of  the  description  calleil  cotton  ground,  intcrsivrsod 
here  and  there,  with  patches  of  r^xl  gravel,  it  is  capable  of  the  higlieat 
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degree  of  cultivation,  though  often  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  which 
IB  collected  in  considerable  quantities  by  some  of  the  villagers,  and 
large  tracts  of  country  are  reserved  for  pasturage.  Quartz,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  detached  pieces  of  silex  of  various  tints,  many 
of  which  are  combined  with  copper  and  iron,  are  found  in  the  ravines 
and  nullahs,  besides  which  a  brownish  ochre,  used  by  Native  painters, 
is  also  very  common. 

The  principal  grains  and  plants,  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  rice,  bajree,  oil  plant,  and  cotton.  Sugar-cane  is  also  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  abundance,  but  the  coarsest  description  of  sugar 
only,  and  that  known  under  the  name  of  "jaggery*'  is  manufactured, 
the  finer  sorts  being  brought  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Berar 
country.  Wheat  and  jowaree  are  grown  in  great  quantities ;  the 
former  when  cheap,  is  preferred  to  aU  other  descriptions  of  grain,  and 
during  the  harvest  season,  forty  seers  of  the  best  quality  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  rupee,  and  sixteen  wheaten  loaves  of  the  best  description, 
are  also  to  be  had  for  a  rupee.  Chenna,  (Bengal  gram,)  is  raised  in 
large  quantities,  but  coolty  (horse  gram),  is  not  much  in  estimation, 
and  is  but  little  cidtivated ;  the  former  is  procurable  during  the  har- 
vest at  from  60  or  65  seers  per  rupee. 

The  climate  of  Jaulnah  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
horticulture,  most  European  vegetables  are  raised  in  great  perfection ; 
figs,  grapes,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  are  all  excellent  in  the  season, 
the  latter  rival  in  size  any  met  with  in  England,  but  are  somewhat 
deficient  in  flavour ;  there  is  also  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
excellent  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  celery, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  cauliflowers,  as  well  as  the  more  common  coun- 
try vegetables  of  every  description. 

Both  the  large  and  small  descriptions  of  plough,  in  use  throughout 
the  country,  are  common  here,  and  are  worked  either  by  two  or  four 
bullocks,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  groimd  is  first  ploughed 
in  one  direction,  and  then  across,  and  freed  from  weeds,  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  the  harrow  being  passed  once  over,  the  operation  is 
completed.  Irrigation  from  wells  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  culti- 
vation of  gardens,  or  for  a  few  rice  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  station  ;  wheat  and  grain  of  all  kinds  being  watered  from  tanks 
and  nullahs. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  in  southern 
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India ;  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  fresh  invigorating  cool- 
ness is  experienced  in  the  mornings.  Yet  convalescence  from  serious 
attacks  of  disease,  and  more  especially  hepatic  affections  is  almost  in- 
Tariably  slow  and  imperfect,  and  a  change  of  air  especially  to  tho 
•ea-coast  is  generally  found  requisite  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
The  hot  season  includes  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  healthy  period  of  the  year,  the  heat  in  tho  middle 
of  the  day  is  intense,  tho  thermometer  ranging  between  90*  and 
100®,  but  it  becomes  comparatively  cool  towards  morning  ;  the  pre- 
Tailing  winds  in  these  months  are  westerly.  The  monsoon  months 
embrace  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  but  in  September  a 
partial  cessation  of  the  rains  generally  takes  place.  During  Septem- 
ber and  October  the  exhalations  from  the  soil,  when  partially  dry,  are 
regarded  as  deleterious,  and  fever  then  becomes  verj'  prevalent.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  is  32  inches.  November,  December,  January  and 
February,  comprise  the  cold  season,  the  variations  of  temperature  at 
this  time  are  very  great  and  sudden,  the  mornings  are  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  days  hot,  tho  thermometer  ranging  between  40*  and  80*, 
and  ice  has  been  known  to  form  on  plants.  The  winds  at  this  season 
are  northerly  and  easterly,  and  when  duo  east  are  particularly  cold 
and  piercing.  Fogs  and  dews  prevail  most  in  December  and  January, 
which  are  both  very  healthy  months  ;  and  liiiglish  vegetables  then 
arrive  at  great  perfection. 

For  some  years  back  tliere  has  been  but  little  sieknens  amongst  the 
resident  Natives,  and  the  ehief  disease  seen  is  fever  of  the  intennit- 
tent  form.  The  visitations  of  cholera  were  formerly  frtnjuent  and 
severe,  and  the  eonse(iuent  mortality  very  great,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  etcldom  api>eared. 

There  are  .S4jine  old  inhabitants  amon^  the  |>*»pulution  whost.»  ages 
Tar}'  from  SO  to  W,  and  who,  although  iiitinn,  are  still  ail,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ^ood  luallh.  1\  iiialrs  are  likr\\i»e  h»n;;-li\"«l,  and 
mauv  Muhumeduii^,  a^*  well  a.s  Iliudm)  wuiiu-n,  oeto;;tnaiiaiiH,  mav  bo 
seen. 

The  town  of  old  Jaiilnah  c«»iitains  a  jxtpulation  of  al)out  10,i)i)0  pt»r- 
sons  ;  of  these  *J,00O  are  Mahunitdaiis,  the  rest  are  of  dilfrreiit  -irtHof 
Hindoos.  The  town,  now  in  a  ;»reat  nirasure  d«-<ert4tl  and  in  ruinw, 
is  of  considerable  extent  :  but  from  the  su|HTinr  eonstnirtion  «»f  its 
small  fort,  situated  on  the  bank  lA'  the  Jauluali  river,  and  of  the  house*. 
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many  of  which  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  it  has  evidently  been  a  place 
of  great  opulence.  An  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  here  in  grain 
and  silks,  which  has  now  greatly  declined ;  but  a  manufacture  of  silk 
cloths  for  Native  use  is  still  kept  up :  they  are  chiefly  exported  to  the 
upper  Mahratta  country.  The  reduction  in  the  population,  which  was 
formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  is  attributed  to  the 

oppression  and  extortion  of  the  Native  government. 

• 

Biver  water  is  always  preferred  by  the  Natives  when  procurable  for 
culinary  purposes ;  and  although  Jaulnah  is  abundantly  supplied  from 
wells,  every  garden  possessing  one,  the  water  is  seldom  good,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  potass. 

In  the  cantonment  there  are  but  two  or  three  wells  of  which  the 
water  is  drinkable ;  but  even  in  the  driest  seasons  there  is  no  scarcity. 

The  streets  in  the  towns  of  Jaulnah  and  Khaderabad  are  very  nar- 
row ;  the  houses  are  tiled,  and  those  belonging  to  the  wealthier  Na- 
tives are  often  ornamented  with  figures  representing  subjects  of  Hin- 
doo mythology.  Some  of  the  houses  consist  of  three  or  four  stories, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  verandahs  and  balconies.  The  ground 
floor  is  sometimes  made  of  stone  work,  overlaid  with  burnt  brick  and 
chunam,  and  the  houses  generally  have  a  cleanly  appearance. 

Firewood  and  charcoal  are  brought  from  a  distance  of  20  miles,  the 
former  with  dried  cow-dung,  is  used  for  cooking,  and  fires  of  charcoal 
are  kept  burning  by  the  more  wealthy  Natives  in  the  oold  weather  in 
their  apartments. 

The  pugrie,  ungrekah,  and  dhoputtah,  are  the  description  of  clothing 
in  use  with  the  men,  and,  in  the  cold  weather,  a  quilted  ungrekah, 
cumblic,  and  Mahratta  shoes,  are  always  worn  ;  the  usual  cholie,  and 
saree,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  female. 

Opium  is  freely  indulged  in  by  the  Marwarries,  and  Mahomedans  ; 
and  all  castes  and  denominations  give  it  to  their  children  till  they  are 
five  or  six  years  old,  for  the  purpose  of  assuaging  pain,  and  also  to 
promote  sleep,  in  order  that  their  occupations  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  attendance  on  them.  Opium  is  not  however  taken  in  excess 
by  these  people,  and  intoxication  from  the  abuse,  or  too  free  indul- 
gence in  the  drug,  is  rare. 

The  poor  are  not  numerous,  and  work  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
all  laborers  desirous  of  employment.     It  is  computed  that  a  laboring 
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lun  can  support  himself  for  kbout  one  Rupee  and  a  half  monthly,  the 
hw  coarse  articles  of  raiment,  required,  included. 

In  the  neighbouring  villages  horses  of  good  descriptions  were  for- 
merly bred,  and  some  of  them  were  well  adapted  for  the  cavalrj',  but 
of  late  years  tho  breed  has  become  deteriorated  ;  draft  horses  and  buf- 
faloes are  also  numerous,  the  neighbouring  downs  affording  line  pas- 
turage ;  and  milk  and  butter  arc  of  exceedingly  good  quality.  Good 
working  bullocks  for  carts  or  carriages  may  bo  purchased  for  twenty 
Bupeea  per  pair ;  and  excellent  milch  cows  at  from  seven  to  ten 
Rupees ;  but  milch  buffaloes  bring  about  twenty  Rupees  each.  Great 
numbers  of  the  latter,  being  esteemed  a  superior  breed,  are  sent  for 
sale  to  Hyderabad,  Sholapore,  Dharwar,  Hoobly,  and  many  other  large 
towns  to  the  southward.  Sheep  and  goats  are  in  abundance.  The 
mutton  is  of  a  superior  description  and  fhivor ;  and  butchers'  meat 
will  generally  bear  a  comparison  with  that  in  any  part  of  southern 
India,  and  is  moreover  cheap.  Poultry  on  the  contrary  is  sold  at  high 
prices. 

The  cantonment  is  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  declivity,  a  small 
range  of  hills  in  front »  from  one  to  two  miles  distant,  fonning  a  sort 
of  amphitheatre.  Tlie  cavalry  lines  are  on  thi-  south-eaMt,  those  of  the 
hone  and  foot  artillerv  on  the  north-west,  and  the  infantrv  in  tho 
centre.  The  town  of  Khudirabad  lies  within  two  milen  of  the  canton- 
ment, in  a  south- westerly  direction.  The  buiall  river  Goondlacama 
forma  the  boundary  of  the  cantonment.  The  cantonment  is  capable 
of  affording  accommo<Iati>m  to  one  troi>p  of  Kur<»pean  horse  artilKry, 
one  regiment  of  Native  cavalry,  and  three  rej^iments  of  Native  infan- 
try. The  cavalry  lines  are  situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  the  barracks 
or  places  for  saddlery  and  arms,  ei«?ht  in  number,  facing  to  the  north  ; 
the  store  rooms,  gram  godown.  and  Htandard  yards,  are  on  the  opjM)- 
tite  ride,  and  lying  paralKl  with  the  horse  linr»  ;  in  the  centre  is  iho 
hospital;  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  barraeks  within  alnnit  a  hundred 
yards,  arc  the  lines  for  ^irk  horst  •«,  facin;;  nortli  and  sniuh. 

The  officers*  hou^^e**  are  in  n^ar  of  the  barracks,  and  f  h»»  •M'jv.ys'  hul.^, 
200  yards  to  the  snuthward  <»f  then*. 

The  barracks  of  the  liorse  arllUery  are  unexceptiouably  ••ItiiaN*!  «in 
the  higliot  j^round  ii»  the  eant«»nim  nt,  lMtw«»»n  tl;e  lims  of  two  infan- 
try corpn,  <oue  <if  uliirh  is  imw  uno^cupieil'.  the  ^^rouud  in  front  being 
open  for  several  miles  ;  a  Utile  to  the  right,  aud  in  front  the  arsinaf. 
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the  only  building  in  advance  of  the  lines.  A  branch  of  the  river 
Goondlacama  runs  close  to  the  left ;  and  the  barracks,  Serjeants'  quar- 
ters, and  store  rooms,  form  the  east  and  west  sides  of  an  oblong  square, 
the  north  end  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  cook  rooms  and  godowns. 

The  hospital  is  a  good  building,  close  to  the  barracks,  60  feet  by  21, 
and  holds  twenty  cots,  the  east  verandah  forms  a  surgery,  and  the 
western  one  is  appropriated  as  a  female  ward. 

From  the  ground  having  a  natural  slope  towards  the  river,  the 
drainage  in  all  parts  of  the  cantonment  is  good ;  the  roads  are  easily 
kept  in  repair,  and  the  locality  is  in  every  respect  well  chosen,  and 
favorable  to  the  health  of  the  troops. 


Khaderabad* 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  river  Goondla  within  half  a  mile 
of  old  Jaulnah  is  the  town  of  Khaderabad,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  stone  wall,  and  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants ;  1,000  are  Ma- 
homedans,  and  the  remainder  Hindoos ;  Marwarries  among  the  latter 
are  a  prominent  class,  who  labor  assiduously  in  their  vocation  as  sou- 
cars  and  shrofib.  A  large  and  flourishing  trade  waa  carried  on  here, 
as  well  as  in  Jaulnah,  about  25  or  30  years  ago,  in  silk  and  cotton, 
which  afforded  employment  to  4  or  5,000  weavers,  and  beautifbl  fabrics 
of  silk  were  manufactured,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  cot- 
ton cloths  and  muslins,  of  different  textures,  were  also  exteiifiively 
made,  and  met  with  a  ready  market.  But  from  various  causes,  such  as 
the  great  influx  and  cheapness  of  English  manufactures,  the  taxation 
of  the  Nizam's  government,  and  the  exaction  and  rapacity  of  the 
public  servants,  the  trade  has  greatly  declined,  and  the  numbers  of 
these  industrious  artisans  diminished.  The  principal  manufietctures  are 
sarees,  pugries,  kummurbimds,  coarse  muslins,  and  the  coarser  kinds 
of  cotton  cloth.  The  cotton  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  is  chiefly 
used  for  home  consumption,  and  is  of  superior  quality. 

A  beautiful  description  of  scarlet  dye  is  prepared  here,  and  sent  to 
Bombay,  where  it  is  much  prized  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  color.  Wood 
is  scarce  and  dear,  teakwood  being  in  the  greatest  estimation ;  it  is 
brought  from  the  jungles  of  Nirmul  and  Massuck,  and  is  used  in  build- 
ing and  making  furniture. 
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Goondlacama . 


A  river  in  tho  province  of  Aurungabad.  It  takes  its  rise  near  Tu- 
peran  and  Rajore,  two  small  villages  situated  about  sixteen  miles  to 
the  northward.  In  its  course,  it  receives  several  tributary  streams,  and 
empties  itself  finally  into  tho  Doodna,  a  branch  of  the  Godavcry,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south-east.  During  the  monsoon  it  comes  down  with  great 
violence^  and  at  this  period  is  in  many  places  a  hundred  yards  broad ; 
bat  on  the  cessation  of  the  rains  it  soon  subsides,  and  in  the  dry  season 
diminishes  to  scarcely  one  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  ten  or  twelve 
in  breadth.  It  is  generally  fordable  at  all  seasons.  The  river  water  is 
mnch  esteemed  by  the  Natives  for  domestic  purposes.  Excellent  fish 
is  occasionally  procured  from  deep  pools  left  in  its  bed  on  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  monsoon. 


Jooneer, 

Or  more  properly  Junar,  a  large  town  in  the  collectorate  of  Poo- 
niby  in  the  British  Deccan,  situated  in  Latitude  19^  12',  Longitude 
74*  18'.  It  lies  at  tho  foot  of  a  Basaltic  hill  crowned  by  a  fortress 
naturally  strong  in  its  steep  and  rugged  approaches.  Its  population 
may  be  estimated  at  about  H.OOO  inhabitants.  The  ancient  lino  of 
commerce  from  Deoghur  the  modem  Dowlatabad  to  Callian,  the  Kal- 
liara  of  the  Periplus,  passed  through  this  town,  and  the  numerous 
Buddhist  remains  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  all  these  ancient  routes 
are  hero  abundantly  present.  Extensive  series  of  caves  are  found 
piercing  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  every  direction  around  the  town  ; 
they  consist  of  one  or  two  chaitya»  or  waggon-vaulted  caves,  with  tho 
Deghopa,  and  other  Buddhist  emblems  ;  Vibara  or  mona^steries,  her- 
mitages, vaulted  reservoirs  for  water,  and  tanks  with  stone  benches. 
Inscriptions  frequently  occur  in  the  old  Pali,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
second  or  third  century  before  Christ.  The  hill  fort  of  Sownair  situat- 
ed close  to  the  town  of  Jooneer,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Sevijee. 


Goolborgah. 

Formerly  tho  capital  of  the  first  ifuhome<lan  kingclom  in  the  Dec- 
can,  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  remarkable  in  historj*  for 
litUo  more  than  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Hindoo 
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princes,  especially  Beejanuggur.  After  the  rcign  of  seven  kings,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Beder.  With  the  exception  of  a 
strong  stone  fort,  in  which  is  an  unfinished  mosque  of  very  largo  di- 
mensions, and  numerous  tombs  mostly  of  a  clumsy  and  primitive  style 
of  architecture,  there  are  no  remains  to  mark  its  former  greatness.  It 
would  probably  have  long  ago  dwindled  into  complete  insignificance, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  celebrity  of  the  shrine  of  Syud  Mahomed 
Gheessoo  Duraz,  now  known  as  Khajah  Bundeh  Newaz,  a  saint  who 
flourished  during  the  existence  of  the  kingdom.  A  very  large  con- 
course of  people  used  to  be  attracted  to  the  tomb  during  the  Ooruss, 
held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint's  death.  The  vices  of  his  descend- 
ants having  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  family  from  Ghx>lburgah,  and 
to  the  appointment  of  a  government  nominee  to  receive  the  revenues 
assigned  for  its  support,  the  attendance  at  the  Oomss  has  fallen  off. 
Goolburgah  is  now  the  head  of  a  talook  jrielding  above  three  lacs 
of  Bupees,  and  governed  by  the  Talpokar's  Naib.  Since  the  year 
1841,  the  head  quarters  of  a  corps  of  Nizam's  cavalry  has  been  sta- 
tioned near  the  town  to  suppress  the  marauding  propensities  of  the 
neighbouring  Baidur  and  Canarese  population.  The  country  is  a  bare 
undulating  plain  with  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 
The  climate  is  mild  with  neither  excessive  heat  nor  any  great  degree 
of  cold ;  average  of  the  thermometer  82J,  Latitude  17*  20',  Longitude 
76^  54'  east. 


Bolarum. 


A  military  cantonment  in  the  Deccan,  Nizam's  territories,  situated 
about  twelve  miles  north  to  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  and  about  five  north 
of  Secundcrabad,  through  which  the  road  to  it  passes. 

The  station  has  military  lines  for  two  battalions  of  infantry,  a  ris- 
sallah  of  irregular  horse,  and  250  artillery. 

It  has  a  very  handsome  little  Church  of  gothic  architecture  with 
colored  glass  windows,  pronoimced  to  be  the  handsomest  Church  in  the 
Deccan,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly  be  occupied  by  a  clergyman 
from  the  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society ;  also  a  cantonment  free 
school  and  a  complete  arsenal  for  the  supply  of  military  equipments 
for  the  Nizam's  contingent. 

The  granitic  ridge  on  which  the  station  stands,  is  1,890  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  50  or  60  feet  higher  than  Seoundeni- 
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bad.  This  ridge  though  of  considerable  extent,  and  forming  an  open 
plain  on  the  higher  and  eastern  side  of  the  cantonment,  of  six  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  paddy  fields,  and 
there  arc  several  small  tanks  scattered  about  the  vicinity. 

The  gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  European  vegetables,  some  of  them 
in  great  perfection,  and  besides  the  common  Indian  fruits,  there  are 
the  finest  sorts  of  mangoes,  and  also  gra{x^d,  strawberries,  peaches  and 
pine-apples. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  may  be  stated 
at  from  49  *  to  90  ®  in  the  shade,  thougli  in  the  hot  months  it  some- 
times rises  much  higher.  In  June,  July,  August  and  September,  the 
winds  are  westerly  ;  during  October,  November,  December,  January 
and  February,  they  blow  from  the  east ;  and  in  March,  April  and 
^lay,  the  north-westerly  breezes  are  fre<iucnt. 

The  annual  fall  of  rain  may  be  taken  at  from  2o  to  30  inches,  which 
occurs  principally  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  or  between  June  and 
October.  In  the  north-east  monsoon  I  or  5  inches  have  boon  known 
to  fall  during  the  month  of  December,  but  this  is  unusual  and  only 
happens  occasionally. 

Bolarum  is  considered  one  of  the  most  health v  stations  in  the  Dec- 
can,  and  invalids  consequently  resort  to  it  for  chan^^e  of  air,  particu- 
larly from  Secundorabad,  and  often  with  the  most  decided  bi  lU'fit. 
Xo  rank  vegetation  is  piTniittvd  to  spring  up  within  the  Hniits  <»f  the 
cantonment,  the  hi^gc  rows  are  cut  down  annually  to  a  certain  height, 
and  the  place  is  conse<[ucntly  open  and  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
the  sources  of  noxious  exhalations,  whicii  In-sidos  being  a  nuis;ince  are 
the  frequent  causes  of  hicknoss  at  largo  military  stations. 


Donfenpilly. 

The  cavalry  lines  of  the  Nizam's  force,  situated  at  abt>ut  two  miles 
north  of  Secunderabad.  The  ground  its  elevated,  anil  dry,  and  the 
regiments  stationetl  here  have  giiierally  been  healthy  and  tree  from 
epidemic  diseases. 


Moodlanur. 

A  small  walle<l  town  in  the  Ni/anr^  dominion'*,  on  the  old  tappol 
rood  from  Bellar\'  to  l)omb:iv.  7i  niiU**  {  furluUi'i  distant  from  tho 
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former  station.  It  contains  about  eighty  inhabited  houses,  four  wells 
of  fresh  water,  which,  with  a  small  stream,  are  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  two  regiments  for  a  month,  four  choultries,  and  three  pagodas. 
It  can  supply  one  hundred  draft,  and  fifteen  carriage  bullocks. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Ling  Buljars,  speaking  CSanarese,  and 
engaged  in  ploughing.  Ghloritic  and  hornblende  schists  appear  to 
be  the  prevalent  rocks  in  this  vicinity. 


Sassenahal. 


A  small  walled  village  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  in  the  old  tappal 
road  from  Bellary  vi&  Bejapore  to  Bombay,  67  miles  5  furlongs  dis- 
tant from  the  first  station. 

It  contains  tw^elve  inhabited  houses,  a  choultry,  a  pagoda,  two  wells 
of  fresh  water,  and  can  supply  twenty-four  draft  bullocks.  Tho  in- 
habitants are  agriculturists,  speaking  the  Canarese  language. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  the  red  or  Mussub :  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  dry  cultivation  on  the  nullah  banks. 


Idlapor. 

A  village  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  old  tappal  road  from 
Bombay,  vi&  Bejapore  to  Bellary,  67  miles  7  furlongs  distant  from  the 
last  place.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small  duster  of 
hills ;  though  inconveniently  for  the  inhabitants  who  have  a  long 
distance  to  go  for  water  in  the  dry  season.  It  has  been  consequfinUy 
almost  deserted. 

These  hills  are  composed  of  hornblende  and  chloritio  schists  pass- 
ing into  a  soft  purplish  slate  clay,  and  often  capped  with  a  jaspery 
iron  stone  occurring  in  alternate  laminae,  with  a  schisty  quartz.  He- 
malitic  iron  ore  and  nodular  kunkur  occur  in  scattered  fragments,  but 
observed  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  nullah  beds,  where  they  may 
be  seen  united  in  a  conglomerate. 


Tawerghiri, 

A  decayed  town  and  fort  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  on  the  old  tappal  road  from  Bellary  to  Bombay,  viA  Beja- 
pore, and  62  mUes  1  furlong  distant  from  the  first  named  of  these 
places. 
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The  fort  which  is  commanded  by  a  lofty  detached  cavalier  is  in 
minB.  Near  the  gateway,  the  first  object  that  attracts  the  attention 
it  the  tomb  of  a  holy  Mahomedan. 

There  are  many  Hindoo  temples  scattered  around,  dedicated  prin- 
cipally to  Hanuman  and  Shiva,  but  they  are  in  a  deserted  state.  An 
Idgah  is  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  There  is  also  a  Jum- 
ma  Musjid.  A  Mussidman  killcdar,  a  Ilindoo  Potuil,  and  Cumum, 
are  the  principal  authorities  on  the  spot.  The  town  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  inhabited  principally  by  Ling  Buljars, 
and  Mussulmans  :  it  carries  on  a  petty  trade  in  clothes  of  local  manu- 
facture, and  has  a  market  held  on  Saturdays.  It  can  supply  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  draft  and  fifty  carriage  bullocks.  Most  of  the 
wells  here  are  brackish,  four  only  producing  fresh  water. 

The  surrounding  country  is  partly  enclosed,  aflbrding  towards  the 
south-east,  however,  space  for  the  encampment  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments. 

Oranite  is  the  principal  rock  seen  in  the  vicinity  with  a  reddish 
felspar.     It  occurs  in  clustered  blocks. 

The  soil  is  reddish  and  firm. 

The  principal  grain  produced  is  yillow  jowarco. 


Umaluti. 

A  walled  village  in  theNi/.am*8  dominions  on  the  old  tappal  road  from 
BeUary  to  Bombay  via  Bcjapore  &(>  miles,  0  furlongs  distant  from  the 

former  place. 

It  contains  about  fifty  houses  inhabito<l  principally  by  the  Boyi  caste, 
speaking  Canarese,  fifty  draft  bullocks,  one  8hop  for  grain,  two  choul- 
tries, three  pagodas,  and  two  wells  of  fresh  water. 

There  is  also  a  small  stream  of  good  water  running  through  a  date 
grove,  a  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  village,  between  them  extends  a 
slope  of  firm  red  soil,  which  presents  an  eligible  ^i)ot  for  encampment, 
though  not  ver}'  s{)aci()us. 

Granite  and  gneiw  are  the  prevalent  nx*k?. 


Manadhal. 


A  small  decaye<l  town  in  the  Ni/amV  duniinii»n.**,  on  the  tappal  road 
from  Bellarv  to  Uonibav,  o.^  miles  N.  \V.  fmm  the  former  station.  It 
consists  of  a  pettah,  and  ruined  fort  distinct  from  the  ]»ettah,  and  con- 
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tains  about  seventy  inhabited  houses,  six  grain  shops,  six  fresh  water 
wells,  five  pagodas,  and  one  choultry.  It  can  supply  about  50  draft 
and  15  carriage  bullocks. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  Ling  Buljars,  speaking  Canarese, 
and  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  fort  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  pettah,  and  contains  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  the  former  Dessaye.  There  is  a  good  encamping 
ground  to  the  westward  of  the  fort  for  about  four  regiments  on  red- 
dish soil.  The  next  march  towards  Bombay  is  to  Sassenhal,  and  as 
far  as  Nandapur  lies  over  elevated  rocky  ground,  covered  with  jun- 
gle ;  from  the  latter  place  to  Sassenhal  the  road  is  good  lying  over  a 
reddish  and  firm  soil. 


Httlikaddra. 


A  small  walled  town,  with  dry  ditch  and  glacis,  in  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, on  the  tappal  road  from  Bellary  to  Bombay  vi&  Bejapore,  53 
miles  6  furlongs  distant  from  the  former  place.  It  contains  about  two 
himdrcd  houses,  one  shop,  and  eight  wells.  The  encamping  ground 
to  the  north  of  the  village  is  on  firm  red  soil,  but  confined  from  the 
cultivation. 


Snnkttnhao. 


A  small  village  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  old  tappal  road 
from  Bellary  to  Bombay  49  miles  4  furlongs  distant  from  the  former 
place  :  it  contains  about  thirty  houses,  a  choultry,  a  pagoda,  a  well  of 
fresh  water,  and  about  20  draft  bullocks.  A  stream  here,  with  the 
well,  afford  water  sufficient  for  a  couple  of  regiments.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Boyi  caste,  and  speak  Canarese. 


Nouli. 

A  walled  town  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  old  tappal  road 
from  Bellary  to  Bombay,  46  miles  2  furlongs  distant  from  the  former 
place.  It  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nouli  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Toombuddra,  and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water.  It  is  here  180  yards  broad,  bed  sandy,  banks  sloping.  It  is 
imfordablo  in  the  rains  but  generally  down  in  about  forty-eight  years. 
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The  encamping  ground  is  indi£ferent,  the  soil  is  black  cotton  mixed 
with  gravel. 

On  the  8th  of  September  1800,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  loft  his 
infimtry  at  this  place,  while  he  pushed  with  the  cavalry  on  to  the 
destmction  of  Dhoondia  and  his  army  of  free  hooters,  which  was  cf- 
feeted  two  days  afterwards  at  Conagul,  a  small  village  about  twenty- 
milee  N.  £.  from  Nouli  between  Bunnoo  and  Yepulparry. 


Chnloor. 


A  Tillage  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  old  tappal  road  from 
Bellary  to  Bombay,  via  Bcjaporc,  46  miles  N.  W.  from  Bellarj'. 

It  ifl  inhabited  principally  by  Hindoos  of  the  Boyi  caste,  speaking 
the  Canareao  language,  and  occupied  in  agriculture. 

There  are  two  good  wells  of  fresh  water,  sufficient  for  a  month's 
supply  in  the  dry  weather  for  a  regiment. 

The  road  from  Mustoor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Toombuddra  to 
Chuloor,  lies  over  an  undulating  plain,  and  is  a  mere  footpath  ;  good 
in  fine  weather,  but  heavy  in  wet. 

The  soil  is  black  cotton  and  red  clay.  From  the  prevalence  of  the 
former^  which  is  encumbered  by  bushes,  there  is  no  good  encamping 
ground  near  the  village. 

Gneiss,  and  its  subordinate  schists,  mica,  hornblende  and  chlorite, 
are  the  prevailing  rocks. 


KanoAgherry. 

A  town  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  containing  about  -"iOO  houses,  six- 
teen grain  shops,  tifty  wells  of  fn^sh  water,  and  can  supply  100  good 
draft  and  30  carriage  bullocks.  The  numt  prevailing  cai«te  is  the  Go- 
lavari,  speaking  Canarese,  and  engttgo<l  chiefly  in  trade.  The  road 
hence  to  Manadhal,  the  next  march  towards  Bejajwro,  is  good  for  foot 
pas8ong<'rs,  though  stony,  lying  over  an  undulating  jungly  tract.  The 
•oil  is  for  the  most  part  nnl  and  tirm,  without  any  scarcity  of  water. 

A  little  to  the  north- east  of  the  fort  stands  a  largo  slab  of  green- 
stone, with  several  male  and  female  figures  in  "/'o  n //wo.  This  is 
the  monument  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  princes  of  Kannagherr}'  of  the 
Beder  caste.  The  equestrian  llgure  is  that  of  Warns  Naigue,  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  temple  ;  his  head  is  protected  by  a  dose  skull 
cap  rcticmbling  a  bassinet.     The  lower  juirt  of  the  sculpture  is  buried 
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in  earth,  and  one  of  granite  is  almost  entirely  hidden.  Hard  by  stands 
a  terrace  on  which  the  bodies  of  Hindoos  of  rank  were  formerly  burn- 
ed. To  the  south-east  of  the  fort  lies  the  tomb  of  a  GhNSsain,  and  a 
Jungum  cemetery.  The  latter  is  a  walled  enclosure  ;  underneath  are 
subterraneous  vaults  with  flights  of  stone  steps  containing  the  bodies 
of  the  priests.  Facing  the  north  is  a  small  temple  covering  the  phal- 
litic  emblem,  under  which  they  worship  the  destroyer,  and  in  front  of 
it  grows  the  sacred  Bulpatar  with  its  long  green  thorns,  and  myrtle- 
shaped  leaf.  On  the  walls  are  seen  bas-reliefs  of  the  trisula  (trident) 
chank  (conch  shell)  and  chucrum,  the  Indian  discus;  also  several 
figures  having  wings  like  cherubim  in  a  precatory  attitude.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  numerous  ruins,  sculptures,  and  mounds  scattered 
around,  Kannagherry  must  have  been  once  a  place  of  great  size  and 
importance.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the  south-western  division  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  the  government  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  chief 
who  resides  at  Gxmgawati,  near  Annagundi. 

Aroimd  the  town  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  plain  under  wet 
cultivation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  encamped  here  on  the  7th  of  September 
1800,  in  his  chase  after  Dhoondia  ;  he  marched  hence  on  the  8th  and 
leaving  his  infantry  at  Nouli  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry  to  Jepul- 
parry  where  he  arrived  on  the  9  th. 

The  following  morning  he  met,  defeated,  and  slew  Dhundia  at  Co- 
nagul,  a  small  village  between  Jepulparry  and  Bunnoo. 


Siddapore. 

A  small  town  and  fort  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  old  tappal 
road  from  Bellary  to  Bombay,  vi&  Bejapore,  37  miles  6  furlongs  dis- 
tant from  the  first  mentioned  station.  It  contains  about  two  hundred 
inhabited  houses,  four  choultries,  two  pagodas,  one  grain  shop,  two 
wells  of  good  water,  which  together  with  the  stream  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  is  situated,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Three  hundred 
draft,  and  thirty  carriage  bullocks  are  procurable  at  this  place.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Lingayets  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  pre- 
vailing language  is  Canarese. 

North  of  the  town  is  tolerably  good  encamping  ground  for  five  or 
six  regiments.  The  prevalent  soil  is  the  black  cotton,  and  a  rod 
sandy  clay. 
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The  road  from  Siddaporo  to  Chuloor  is  a  mere  footpath,  intersected 
hy  the  Nouli  river,  which  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  is  sometimes 
anfordable  in  the  rains  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  at  other  times  it  ia 
nearly  dry. 


Mustoor. 


A  walled  Tillage  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  tho  northern  bank 
of  the  Toombuddra,  31  miles  7  furlongs  distant  from  Bellar}'. 

There  is  a  ferry  here  at  which  two  basket  boats  are  generally  sta- 
tioned to  cross  to  Hulhally,  the  village  in  the  Company's  territories 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Mustoor  has  an  ample  supply  of  water  from 
the  river  :  it  contains  about  fifty  inhabited  houses,  two  choultries,  two 
pagodas,  and  can  supply  fifty  draft  and  ton  carriage  bullocks. 

The  prevalent  caste  is  the  Ambikar,  speaking  Canarese,  and  engag- 
ed as  boatmen  and  agriculturists.  There  is  an  extensive  space  for  en- 
campment to  the  west  of  the  town,  a  little  distance  from  the  river 
bank,  on  firm  clayey  red  soil. 


Gungawati. 

A  walle<l  town  and  niu<l  lurt  iu  the  >*'izuiirs  iloiulnioiis,  bituatcd  at 
the  S.  E.  flank  of  the  granite  range  of  Annugundi,  its  site  is  dislin- 
guislied  at  a  distance  by  a  dome  shajK-d  hill  whicli  surpasses  its  neigh- 
bours in  height.  The  town  is  al)out  iive  milrs  north  from  the  Toom- 
buddru,  seven  miles  north  by  ea^t  from  tho  ruins  of  Annagundi,  and 
thirty-bix  N.  W.  from  Hollary.  It  is  the  n  -ideneo  of  the  Ni/ani's 
deputy,  who  has  charge  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  tho  frnntier 
that  is  contiguous  to  the  Ceded  hiNtricts,  boundetl  l»y  the  Coj»ahlnj<>g 
district  on  the  west,  Pangtoor  on  the  east,  thi*  Uenia  and  Kistnah  on 
the  north,  and  the  TiH>nibuddia  to  the  south,  including  the  provinces 
of  Uttichoor  and  Mudgal. 


llalllcund. 


A  small  village,  ')\  inih  s  S.  W .  fn-m  Hillary,  on  the  Ilaidrooy^  an<l 
Chit tlwlroog  road.  It  jHKSsessrs  a  ruinid  hill  f«»it,  built  by  one  o|  tho 
Nairs  of  Bellary,  eoniinanding  t!:e  la^^Vin  outlet  of  a  ?»mall  pa-»i  load* 
ing  over  the  southern  shoulder  of  iho  c<'piK:r  niount%iiu  range. 
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The  prevailiDg  rock  here  is  a  gneiss,  approaching  often  to  a  granite, 
but  in  most  situations  distinctly  stratifiedi  and  often  contorted.  The 
surrounding  soil,  though  stony,  is  fertile,  and  well  watered.  One  of 
those  singular  mounds  of  calcareous  scoria,  traditionally  supposed  by 
the  Natives  to  be  the  remains  of  the  funeral  piles  of  the  giants  of 
old,  is  found  near  the  village. 
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TENASSERIM  PROVINCES. 

Tkese  provinces,  comprising  a  tract  of  country  between  the  parallels 
of  17*  and  11®  N.  Latitude,  lie  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegue.  Strictly  speaking,  To- 
nasserim^  i.  e,  the  country  known  by  the  Native  name  of  Tennan,  lies 
between  13"*  30'  and  S"*  10'.  Their  breadth  docs  not  exceed  from  25 
to  30  miles.  They  arc  separated  from  Pegue  by  the  Martaban  or 
Salwecn  river :  on  their  east  lies  the  country  of  Siam  separated  by 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  runniug  from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles  inland,  but  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  sea  at  the  southern  extremity.  On  the  south, 
they  adjoin  lower  Siam,  and  the  ^lalayan  Peninsula,  and  the  western 
face  is  washed  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  a  chain  of  islands  called  the 
Hergui  archipelago  lying  along  the  coast,  distant  from  15  to  20  miles. 

The  entire  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  dense  jungle  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
peaks,  (vide  Mcnjui)  and  therefore  thinly  inhabited.  There  are  no 
roads  or  even  footpaths  of  any  extent  to  be  found.  All  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  by  water,  wherefore  the  villages  are  for  the  most  jwirt 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  tlic  Salwecn,  the  Gyno, 
iheTavoy  and  the  Tennan  or  Tenosserim,  which  throws  off  two  branches 
called  the  Ganpcah  and  the  Pakchun  ;  the  former  enters  the  sea  30 
miles  N.  and  the  latter  GO  miles  S.  of  Mergui  whieh  to^Ti  w  tlie  em- 
bouchure of  the  main  river  Tenasserim.  Tlie  wliole  cuiist  is  intersected 
with  streams  and  creeks. 

Along  the  coast  are  extensive  forei^ts  of  teukwood  of  the  largest 
size,  which  supply  the  ship  builder,  and  contribute  to  the  revenue  of 
the  provinces. 

The  princi))al  distrietA  und  btation.s  of  the  provinces  are  Moulmcin, 
including  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 

Moulmein,  the  head  quarters  of  the  force,  stands  nearly  oppoNito  the 
Bormose  town  of  Martalmn  on  the  Salweeu  river,  Amherst  2S  miles 
below  Moulmein,  Tavoy  15<)  miles  south  of  Amhen»t,  and  Mergui  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  latter. 
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After  the  British  Goyemment  had  taken  possession 
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of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  as  a  portion  of  the  return 
obtained  for  the  twelve  crores  of  Bupees  expended  in  humbling  the 
Burmese,  they  were  considered  so  entirely  worthless  that  the  CK>yemor 
General  of  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  would  have  thrown  them 
up,  but  for  the  political  result  of  such  a  measure.  The  whole  popula- 
tion did  not  exceed  10,000  souls,  and  they  were  impoverished  by  pre- 
vious oppressions,  and  utterly  incapable  of  contributing  anything  to 
the  support  of  the  government. 

But  under  British  administration,  the  provinces  have  grown  to  mag- 
nitude in  population,  industry  and  wealth. 

The  Tenasserim  Provinces  were  first  peopled  by  the  T'pai  or  Siamese, 
at  present  the  Natives  exhibit  Burmese  rather  than  Siamese  features. 
In  A.  D.  1687  the  English  settlements  at  Mergui  was  attacked  by  the 
Natives,  and  the  Europeans  nearly  all  murdered.  The  Burmans  con- 
quered Tavoy  in  1766,  but  in  1793  the  Governor  treacherously  deli- 
vered the  Tavoy  province  to  the  Siamese.  It  was  soon  retaken  by  the 
Burmans  ;  and  the  Siamese  yielded  to  Ava  the  whole  coast  of  Tenas- 
serim ;  but  they  contrived  to  carry  off  5,000  of  the  inhabitants  during 
their  occupation  of  Tavoy,  and  were  afterwards  constantly  making  in- 
roads on  it.  In  1824  these  provinces  fell  under  British  rule,  since 
which  time  many  Chinese,  Indians  and  Natives  of  Burmah  Proper  have 
located  themselves  in  the  provinces. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  provinces  are  the  buffalo,  pig,  and  pariah 
dog ;  neither  sheep,  horses,  nor  black  cattle  being  found.  The 
wild  animals  inhabiting  the  forests  are  the  elephant  (of  whom  much 
use  is  made  in  felling  and  carrying  timber),  the  tiger,  cheetah,  bear, 
wild  hog  and  deer.  Of  birds  there  are  the  kee  fowl,  pheasant,  jungle 
fowl  and  snipe. 

The  revenues  of  the  provinces  are  about  four  lacs  and  a  half  of 
Bupees  per  annum. 

Tenasserim  affords  but  a  brief  catalogue  of  manu- 

Manuiactures. 

factures.  That  of  cloth  may  be  ranked  as  first ;  and 
this  is  confined  to  the  supply  of  only  part  of  the  demand  for  it,  since 
considerable  quantities  of  Engb'sh  and  Indian  cotton  cloth  are  im- 
ported. The  weavers  are  almost  exclusively  women.  There  are  about 
six  himdred,  chiefly  Tavoy  debtors,  who  sell  their  services  until  they 
can  redeem  themselves  ;  and  a  certain  sum  is  struck  off  monthly,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  each  to  earn  his  livelihood.    In  the  town  of 
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Tavojr,  however,  the  cloth  is  considered  inferior  to  thftl  of  Ava.  Of 
lato  years,  piece  goods,  in  imitation  of  Burman  manufactures,  have 
been  sent  out  from  England.  As  they  are  cheap,  the  Natives  buy 
them ;  but  they  complain  that  the  colors  are  not  durable  except  the 
yellow.  But  the  respectable  Natives  will  not  buy  these  goods,  because 
they  are  cheap  and  worn  by  the  vulgar.  Besides,  they  say  that  they 
can  wear  one  of  their  o\^ti  cloths  for  a  year,  while  the  European  arti- 
cle only  lasts  a  few  months  ;  and  this  circumstance,  after  the  novelty 
has  worn  off,  may  make  them  reject  an  article  only  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  their  own.  The  Burman  loom  is  simple,  but  the  cloth 
generally  not  more  than  two  cubits  broad,  and  that  made  by  the 
Kareens  only  one  cubit. 

There  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  found  a  house  (part  of  the  inmates 
being  females,)  throughout  these  provinces  which  has  not  a  loom  in 
it,  and  there  has  been  seen  three  or  four  at  work  under  one  roof.  They 
learn  to  spin  from  infancy.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thfse  people 
are  not  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  and  that  their  home  manufacture 
of  cloth  can  only  be  supplanted  by  a  careful  attention  to  furnish  them 
with  a  better,  more  durable,  and  cheaper  sort. 

Few  of  the  pagodas  abcjut  Moulmein  and  Martaban  are  gilded  ; 
they  are  carefully  whitewashed  at  statt'd  periods  in  the  |>opuIous  dis- 
tricts. The  attachment  to  ///////  jJtin^  among  the  Buddhi>ts  is  horo 
conspicuous ;  and  the  sites  of  many  of  the  pagodas  are  often,  there- 
fore, ver\'  beautiful. 

The  Poongees  are  always  too  numerous  fnr  the  duties  they  have  to 
perform  ;  and  yet  they  t^how  little  iiiclinutiou  to  improve  this  K  i-^ure, 
or  that  also  allowed  thtin  by  their  exemption  fnnn  the  toils  of  thf 
world,  in  the  cultivation  of  letters  or  seirne*'.  I'lw  of  them  undiT- 
Btand  the  Pali  language,  although  it  is  the  vehicle  <»f  their  religious 
doctrines.  They  recite,  parrot -like,  the  set  lessons  of  their  ritual ; 
and  run  over  their  creed  in  monotonous  toiu*,  and  with  ludierous  vo- 
lubilitv.  Tlie  women  are  vt-rv  attentive  to  tln-ir  diseoursi  •*,  whieh  are 
chiefly  Burman  versions  from  the  Pali.  Proees>ions,  et»nsi>ting  entiri-ly 
of  women,  like  those  of  the  western  ancients,  may  often  be  st'en  pro- 
ceeding towanls  the  pagodas  or  kyauni?*.  The  women  are  guily  dre«is- 
ed,  and  carry  on  their  heads  basktts  and  lae<|uen'4lware  ves«»elH  !11K'<1 
with  fruits,  flowers,  rice,  and  eonfeetions,  as  <»iFiring'j  ft»r  th«*  -^hrine 
of  Buddlia.  or  as  presents  to  the  prii-^ts  Thr  latter  neti\«'  their 
fthare  without  the  slightest   aeknowK-^lj:!!:*  n»,  since  it  i-*  thiy  \%ho  by 
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acceptance  of  it  confer  an  obligation.  The  female  votaries  kneel  be- 
fore the  image  of  Buddha ;  ndse  their  folded  hands  to  their  heads ; 
and  repeat,  after  the  precentor,  certain  Bali  formula,  ihe  purport  of 
which  they  do  not  comprehend  further  than  that  it  is  either  supplica- 
tory or  deprecatory. 

Those  men  who  affect  peculiar  sanctity,  aUow  their  naturally  scanty 
beards  to  grow,  and  are  strict  observers  of  forms.  They  carry  a 
rosary  of  one  hundred  and  eight  beads,  to  each  of  which  appertains  a 
Bali  formula.  The  less  sanctimonious  abbreviate  these  lessons,  and 
recite  them  in  a  rapid,  yet  low  and  drowsy  chime. 

There  are  female  devotees,  or  nuns,  who  dress  in  white  cotton  cloth, 
and  who  live  close  to  the  courts  of  the  kyaimis  or  pagodas.  But  they 
are  always  past  that  stage  of  life,  at  which  superstition  makes  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  world  seem  meritorious,  and  which  might  cause 
their  presence  to  be  dangerous  to  the  cold  professors  of  celibacy  within 
the  walls. 

These  monasteries  are,  however,  useful  institutions  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  society  on  this  coast.  In  return  for  the  liberality  of 
the  people,  the  priests  instruct  their  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
figures  ;  and  if  a  boy  (for  girls  are  not  admitted)  shows  a  disposition 
for  study,  he  may  continue  at  school  until  he  has  learned  all  that  his 
masters  can  teach  him.  Girls  are  often  taught  at  schools  superintend- 
ed by  women.  Young  women  are  frequently  taught  to  write  and  read 
by  their  mothers  or  relatives.  When  a  parent  takes  his  child  to  school, 
he  makes  a  present  to  the  priests  as  an  initiatory  fee. 


MOULMEIN. 


A  district  and  military  station  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  in  lati- 
tude le'^  38'  north,  and  longitude  97  "^  38'  east.  The  station  is  situat- 
ed on  a  bend  of  the  Martaban  river,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  in 
width,  and  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  The 
shores  are  muddy,  and  there  are  sand  banks  and  mud  flats  opposite 
the  station,  visible  at  low  tides. 

The  adjacent  country  in  the  north-east  direction  consists  of  ezten* 
sive  alluvial  plains,  intersected  by  three  great  rivers,  the  Salween, 
Gyne,  and  Attaran,  and  by  numerous  creeks  and  belts  of  jungle.  The 
plains  are  mostly  uncultivated,  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  are 
overflowed  at  spring  tides,  and  also  in  the  rainy  season.    Several 
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«brapt  crags  rise  in  them  almost  perpendicularly  ;  and  their  altitude  is 
considerable,  that  at  Trockla,  which  forms  a  most  picturesque  objccti 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  2,600  feet. 

They  are  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  and  caves  are  found  in 
many  of  them,  some  of  which  pass  completely  through  the  hills,  form- 
ing extensive  tunnels,  appropriated  to  religious  purposes.  To  the 
south-east  the  country  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  jungle,  some  plains 
of  limited  extent  intervening  ;  the  hills  are  of  moderate  height,  and 
of  a  rounded  form  ;  they  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  been  found. 

To  the  north  of  the  channel  is  the  district  of  Martaban,  belonging 
to  the  Burmese ;  it  is  generally  mountainous,  covered  with  jungle, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy. 

The  summits  of  the  hills  are  crowned  with  numerous  pyramidal 
temples,  which,  when  viewed  acroSvS  the  broad  expanded  waters,  form 
a  scene  of  great  beatity,  not  equalled  by  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  In- 
dia, unless  perhaps  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 

The  Attaran,  which  winds  to  the  south-east,  leads  into  dense  forests 
where  teak  is  found  ;  and  a  totally  uninhabited  country  ;  about  sixty 
miles  from  Moulmein  the  river  is  narrow,  with  banks  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  which  with  the  thick  foliage,  almost  shut  out  the 
light  of  day.  The  river  Gyno  leads  through  a  more  ojx^n  country, 
passing  through  plains,  and  along  it.s  bunks  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  villages.  This  river  is  navigable  for  small  bouts  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  into  the  interior,  and  along  its  banks,  at  the 
most  distant  point,  are  to  Ix*  found  the  finest  teak  foresb<. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  villages  on  the  bunks  of  the  river, 
the  whole  interior  is  a  complete  wilderness,  dt^itute  of  inhabitants  ; 
there  arc  generally  about   two  hundred  men  eniployiHl  in   the  fon*st 
felling  wood,  and  preparing  it  for  rafts,  to  Ik*  floatiil  dt)wn  the  river. 
The  process  adopt cmI.  is  to  kill  the  trtn*  by  barking  it  all  round,  threo 
years  previous  to  its  Ix-ing  felled  ;  during  this  ix'ri(xl  the  wikmI  iHronifS 
drj',  and  light  enough  to  Ix*  tlo:it4^1,  which  the  nvently  cut  tree  is  not. 
The  unfair  traders  however,  dry  the  fresh  eut  trtvs,  by  burning  them 
at  one  end,  but,  the  timlxT,  so  prt»p:inxl,  is  considentl  of  inferior  quality. 
To  convey  it  t4)  the  wat4T*s  i-^lge,  tin*  as.iistanoe  of  (*lephants  is  mees- 
sary  ;  and  tho:<e  whn.  fnun  want  ot  eapitaK  an*  unable  to  pnKiire  these* 
«wful  .'ininiaN.  an*  t»Mitr»*d  tt»  r»it    th»-  l«»ir-  intu   -^iiort  lengths  for  the 
tocility  *j\  tran-«iH»rt 
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Wood,  the  produce  of  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  much  value,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Stratified  sandstone  is  the  prevailing  rock  throughout  the  district, 
having  a  clip  to  the  north-east  along  the  ridge  of  hills,  southward  of 
the  pagoda  of  Moulmein. 

It  is  intersected  with  veins  of  quartz,  and  crystals  of  great  brilliancy 
are  found  in  the  interstices,  which  are  formed  by  the  Burmese  into 
mock  diamonds,  like  the  Bristol  stones. 

Vesicular  iron-stone,  or  tufa,  is  the  next  most  prevalent  rock  forma- 
tion. It  is  the  same  as  that,  which  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
called  **  laterite,''  and  appears  on  the  surface  in  several  places,  form- 
ing a  good  material  for  roads. 

Below  the  rocks,  bituminous  sckale  is  found  in  digging  wells,  some 
of  which  would  serve  for  crayons,  and  is  used  by  the  Siamese  for 
writing  upon  coarse  white  paper. 

No  granite  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  at  Amherst  harbour 
there  is  a  reef  of  granite  rocks,  which  is  covered  by  the  tUe,  but  is 
bare  at  low  water.  Pipe-clay  is  dug  up  from  between  strata  of  sand- 
stone, and  is  of  that  description  used  by  soldiers  for  cleaning  their 
belts.  Limestone  is  obtained  readily  from  the  crags,  in  the  plains  to 
the  north-east,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  building,  and 
may  be  brought  down  at  little  expense  by  boats  or  rafts  from  Bama- 
tha  and  Cogoon. 

The  soil  in  the  cantonment  is  light,  sandy,  and  answers  pretty  well 
for  gardening,  but  requires  abundance  of  manure ;  and  European  vege- 
tables are  successfully  cultivated  during  the  cold  months. 

The  year  is  divided,  according  to  the  Natives,  into  three  seasons ; 
the  cold  from  November  to  March,  the  hot  from  March  to  July,  and 
the  rainy  season  from  July  to  November ;  but  the  rains  generally 
begin  about  the  end  of  April,  and  moderate  a  part  of  the  hot  season. 

After  the  vernal  equinox,  southerly  winds,  which  are  loaded  with 
watery  vapour,  prevail,  and  continue  to  blow,  varying  from  south  to 
south-west,  till  the  autumnal  equinox  sets  in. 

During  this  time,  the  air,  so  impregnated  with  moisture,  occasions 
furniture  to  become  mouldy,  the  glue,  and  also  the  binding  of  books 
give  way,  iron  rusts  with  rapidity,  and  seeds  lose  their  vegetating 
properties,  imless  kept  in  bottles  closely  stopped.  The  barometer 
at  this  season  seldom  rises  above  thirty  inches,  and  usually  ranges 
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within  two-tenths  below  that  point ;  aud  the  ruin  i'uUs  in  loirontji, 
aoeompanied  with  thunder,  purticuhtrly  ul  the  couinienccnicut  and 
ending  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

After  the  autumnal  equinox,  variable  winds  and  sultry  weather  pre- 
vail for  four  or  five  weeks.     The  evaporation  of  water  in  an  earthen 


>1  at  this  time  sinks  the  thermometer  from  IG^  to  20^  below  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  the  barometer  stands  above  30  inches,  and 
Tariet  from  that  to  30^  2\ 

The  Native  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  divide<l  into  three 
rliMOi,  the  £arecns,  who  appear  to  be  the  aborigines,  the  Taliens,  and 
the  Burmese.  They  are  all  of  short  stature,  but  of  a  robust  make, 
though  a  marked  difference  both  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
and  conformation  of  the  body  may  be  observed  in  them  ;  the  Kareens 
are  lets  muscular  than  the  Talicns,  while  the  prominence  of  the  nasal 
and  molar  bones  approximates  more  to  the  European  countenance.  In 
color  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  light  bamboo,  none  are 
Uacky  and  the  women  are  usually  much  fairer  than  the  men.  The 
young  men  have  their  beards  and  the  hair  on  the  breast  carefully 
palled  out,  but  that  on  the  head  is  long,  and  of  a  jet  black.  They 
•oou  become  old  looking,  few  arc  lon;^-livcd,  and  a  man  of  1-3  or  oU  is 
laid  to  be  aged  ;  although  some  arc  to  he  iuund  of  UO  years. 

The  liurmese  are  an  indolent  vain  race,  and  from  their  wants  being 
few,  and  the  price  of  labor  hip:h,  lluy  only  work  so  as  to  procure  the 
simple  necessaries  of  life.  The  cxjicnses  of  a  family  do  not  cxcin-d 
three  rupees  a  month,  and  it  is  n«»t  an  uncommon  thing,  for  those  who 
have  procufe<l  u  sum  of  money,  to  remain  idle  whilst  it  last**,  amusing 
themselves  with  the  sjmjHs  of  the  eountry  They  are  prineijKiUy  en- 
gaged OS  sawyers  and  laborer-*  about  tlie  doek  ;  and  few.  or  none,  in- 
ter into  commercial  speculation*^ 

They  cat  almost  every thini:  in  the  way  of  tiHKl,  but  their  general 
diet  consists  of  v»*j»etables,  condiments,  an<l  the  preparation  of  fish 
called  **  Napri\''  or  **  lliltshan'j  :^'  thi-ir  relijjion  forbids  theiu  Xo  shwl 
blood,  but  any  animal  food,  from  the  elephant  downwanl.  which  diei. 
it  immediately  cut  up  and  eat<  n.  without  reference  to  the  des4.*rip(ion 
of  animal,  or  the  diseas(>  ot*'  wln«-))  it  mav  have  diM  :  fish  U  much 
naed  by  them,  n^  in  it-^  d«'a!li  ni»  Mo«wl  is  A\vA. 

The  drms  in  gaudy,  that  t»r  tl.e  nun  consist-*  '^f  a  large  piece  t»f  cot- 
tCD  cloth  wnipt  njund  th«>  l«»iiH,  inu*  h  lik<  ihi  ilind«M»*».  Imt  4»ne  cud  of 
it  it  thrown  over  tip-  Hho'.iM.T     th»  !r  dii"*-  «»n  <Kca*»i'»ns  of  festivals  is 
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a  silken  plaid  of  bright  red  and  yellow  colors,  and  the  head  is  gene- 
rally  ornamented  with  a  gaudy  colored  handkerchief,  the  hair  being 
worn  tied  into  a  knot  on  one  side. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  short  gown  or  petticoat,  open 
in  front  and  secured  about  the  loins,  and  under  the  arm-pits ;  it  passes 
across  the  bosom,  but  the  shoulders  are  left  bare,  and  it  is  of  such 
scanty  dimensions  in  front,  that  at  every  step  the  knee  and  lower  part 
of  the  thigh  are  exposed  ;  when  engaged  in  domestic  oocapations,  the 
bosom  of  elderly  females  is  exposed,  but  that  of  the  young  female  is 
invariably  covered.  They  also  frequently  wear  a  loose  jacket,  reach- 
ing to  the  hips  ;  most  of  the  women  have  silk  cloths  for  festival  occa- 
sions, but  the  upper  part  which  covers  the  bosom  is  always  of  red 
cotton. 

Although  subject  to  the  British  for  thirty  years,  the  energies  of  the 
people  have  been  turned  to  no  practical  account,  for  they  neither  take 
employment  as  sailors,  nor  soldiers ;  a  few  are  employed  as  peons,  and 
mahouts  by  the  commissariat,  but  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  commu- 
nity are  either  Natives  of  Bengal  or  Madras.  The  Burmese  enjoy  our 
protection,  but  give  little  in  return. 

The  men  are  all  tattooed  with  a  dark  blue  pigment,  from  the  lins 
to  below  the  knee,  and  the  operation  is  performed  with  considerable 
skill,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  person  wearing  dark  lower  gar- 
ments.    The  women  are  never  tattooed. 

The  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  is  universal  from  the  child  to  the 
most  aged  person.  • 

Opium  is  also  used,  but  not  in  great  quantity  except  by  the  Chinese, 
it  being  considered  a  disreputable  habit ;  and  the  names  of  opium  eater 
and  thief,  are  synonymous  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  military  force  at  Moulmein,  in  the  beginning  of  1851,  consist- 
ed of  two  regiments  of  the  Madras  army.  This  force  is  kept  up  to 
maintain  the  peace  among  250,000  inhabitants  scattered  over  some 
30,000  miles,  and  to  hold  in  check  any  mischievous  purposes  the  king 
of  Ava  may  at  any  time  entertain.  The  cantonment,  as  stated  above, 
is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  river. 

Formerly  there  was  a  populous  walled  town,  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent cantonment,  and  the  remains  of  the  walls  are  still  to  be  seen, 
forming  the  bounds  of  the  military  station,  and  separating  it  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  from  the  Native  town,  which  extends  along  the 
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edge  of  the  river  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  built  on  posts  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  over  ra\ine8,  with  the 
water  flowing  under  them. 

On  the  east  side,  a  hilly  ridge  rises  from  the  north  angle,  extend- 
ing southward,  and  on  the  highest  part  at  the  south-east  angle, 
it  is  surmounted  with  a  large  Burmese  pyramidal  temple,  adorned 
with  gilding  and  filled  with  numbers  of  colossal  statues  of  idols, 
the  principal  building  being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  pagodas 
of  various  dimensions.  The  height  of  the  ridge  at  this  part  is  about 
124  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cantonment.  It  stretches  southward 
for  several  miles,  and  a  road  leads  along  the  summit,  on  every  high 
point  of  which  is  a  temple.  The  officers'  houses  are  built  on  the  western 
slope,  and  at  the  base  of  this  ridge,  and  in  front  of  them  are  the  bar* 
racks,  and  the  parade  ground. 

The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  river  is  about  half  a 
mile,  and  from  right  to  left  of  the  cantonment  the  ground  forms  a 
scries  of  gentle  sweeps.  • 

The  remains  of  an  old  fort,  a  work  of  great  labor,  are  here  to  be 
traced,  forming  an  oblong  square.  On  its  eustern  side  is  the  range  of 
hills  ;  the  opposite  side  terminating  almost  in  the  river  is  protected  by 
a  double  ditch  ;  within  this  space  were  the  lines  of  the  artillery,  the 
European  regiment,  and  one  Native  infantry  corps,  with  the  commis- 
sariat and  other  stores,  but  at  present  both  Native  infantry  regiments 
are  in  the  fort.  The  roads  throughout  the  cantonment  are  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  the  inti'nuediute  sjmces,  not  built  ujwn,  form  a  beauti- 
ful green  sward. 

Outaide  the  fort  t\w  ground  descends,  and  a  little  to  the  wi*at  is  the 
jail,  a  large  enclosed  building,  cu|>al>le  of  containing  from  12  to  l,liM» 
prisoners. 

The  hous<\M  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  raised  on  posts,  and  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Ni'cpa-palm. 

A  dense  jungle  covered  the  cantonment  when  it  was  tirnt  occupied 
by  the  British  in  182r»,  but  when  clcarinj?  it,  many  large  tree*  were 
left  standing,  which  contribute  niurh  to  thr  U'uuty  of  the  scenery. 

The  population  is  '67,W{)  exclusive  of  those  living  in  the  canton- 
ment. 

The  European  infantry  barracks,  erected  in  l^^iT,  are  built  in  o|K*n 
columns  of  range*,  ten  in  number,  running  n«»rth  and  south,  having  a 
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space  of  45  feet  between  each  ;  they  afford  sufficient  aooommodation 
for  a  complete  corps,  each  range  being  calculated  for  eighty  men. 

They  are  constructed  of  teakwood,  and  raised  on  piles  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  boarded  floors,  and  are  thatched  with  the  Nee- 
pa-palm ;  each  range  is  100  feet  in  length,  by  25}»  with  an  open 
yerandah. 

The  hospital  is  situated  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  iMurracks, 
on  the  north-east  side.  The  locality  is  objectionable  in  some  respects, 
the  ground  being  rather  confined,  and  lying  between  two  public  roads 
which  are  only  shut  out  by  a  wooden  fence.  It  consists  of  tiiree  ranges 
of  buildings,  and  a  ward  for  the  women  and  children,  i^  surgery,  medi- 
cal stores,  Serjeants'  quarters,  dead  house,  &c.,  the  idiole  eotiolosed  in 
an  oblong  square. 

The  bazaar  supplies  are  abundant,  generally  good ;  and  the  soldiers 
are  yictualled  by  the  commissariat.  Excellent  bread  is  made  from  Ava 
wheat.  Beef,  the  usual  animal  food,  is  tolerably  good ;  the  cattle  being 
brought  from  the  country  of  the  Shans,  lying  to  the  eastward.  These 
catte  are  too  small  for  draught  purposes,  but  the  flesh  it  <tf  good  quality. 
Venison  is  generally  procurable  in  the  market,  as  also  pork,  fowls, 
ducks,  turtles'  eggs,  fish,  prawns,  and  moothe,  or  dried  meat,  cored  by 
the  hunters,  in  long  shreds ;  several  of  the  country  vegetables  com- 
mon in  India,  are  to  be  had,  and  also  a  great  variety  of  wild  herbs 
and  fruits,  particularly  the  acid  sorts,  which  are  prized  by  the  Bur- 
mese as  correcting  the  putrescent  qualities  of  napee, '  the  rami  condi- 
ment, eaten  with  rice.  Kice  is  here  always  kept  in  the  husk,  and  is 
beaten  out  as  required  for  use  ;  in  this  way  it  is  better  preserved  from 
damp,  mouldiness  and  weevils. 

The  sheep  are  all  imported,  and  require  much  care,  particulariy 
during  the  rains,  when,  unless  kept  on  boarded  floors,  they  die  in 
great  numbers.  The  price  of  a  good  gram-fed  sheep  varies  from 
twelve  to  twenty  Rupees.  Goats  appear  to  thrive  somewhat  better 
than  sheep,  but  are  not  always  procurable.  Pigs  are  reared  by  the 
Chinese  ;  poultry,  which  are  abundant  in  the  wild  state,  are  domesti- 
cated by  the  Karecns  and  Burmese,  and  ducks  and  geese,  which  thrive 
well,  are  principally  imported  from  Rangoon. 

The  forests,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Qyne,  abound 
with  deer  and  wild  hog,  from  whence  they  are  brought  to  the  market 
The  only  kinds  of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  market,  are  these  taken  in 


tlie  river,  as  the  cockup,  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  the  murrell,  the 
mangoe-fiah,  with  several  species  of  prawns  and  eruy  iish. 

Gourds,  pumpkins,  plantains,  water  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes,  arc 
to  be  had  in  abundance  ;  among  fruits  arc  the  pine-apple  from  June 
to  August,  small  mangoes,  oranges,  guavas,  with  some  wild  fruits  pe- 
culiar to  the  country.  Ilice  is  usually  cheap,  but  many  otlier  articles 
of  ordinary  consumption,  such  as  dholl,  ghee,  pepper,  chillies,  cocoa- 
nats,  and  even  tobacco  are  imported.  The  betel-nut  is  exposed  for 
•ale  in  its  fresh  state,  covered  with  the  husk. 

The  chief  articles  of  Native  manufactures  consist  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloths ;  and  the  former,  though  of  coarse  texture,  are  much  prised  on 
account  of  their  durability,  and  the  beauty  of  their  colors. 

I^aoquered  boxes,  in  considerable  variety,  and  daws  or  large  knives 
which  are  used  both  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as  instruments  of  war, 
car>'edcocoaaut  shells,  and  ivor^*  ornaments,  such  as  handles  of  knives, 
&c.,  are  also  manufactured  ;  and  the  principal  Native  merchants  deal 
in  precious  stones,  such  as  rubies,  diamonds  and  sapphires,  brouglit 
from  the  eastom  parts  of  Ava  and  Siam  ;  they  arc  liowever,  exorbi- 
tantly dear,  the  priec»s  usually  asked  for  them  being  much  above  their 
intrinsic  value. 

The  water  used  by  the  troops  is  taken  from  wills  in  ditfirent  jMirts 
of  the  cantonment,  the  beat  iK'ing  on  the  iwirade  ground.  Tlu'  .•supply 
is  abundant  and  good,  even  in  the  driest  weathrr,  though  some  uf  the 
wells  fail  at  that  time.  Ships  occasionally  pnHure  their  water  by  boats 
which  ascend  the  Sal  ween  river  as  fiir  as  the  tide  will  earrv  them, 
where  they  find  it  fresh  and  clear. 

Moulmein  has  five  mercantile  (establishments,  and  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  timbtT  merchants,  vet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  forests  in 
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the  whole  provinces  could  furnish  trak  timlxT  suiiieient  f«)r  the  wm- 
■traction  of  three  ships  of  the  line.  The  prosfXTity  of  th«»  settlement 
it  etill  farther  attested  by  the  motley  grou]M  of  foreign  merchants  who 
have  been  attracted  to  it.  There  are  Mogul  men^hants,  liurmeso, 
Faraoes,  Armenians,  Oiincso,  Surat,  Hindoo  and  Jew  men^haiits;  as 
well  as  shopkeepers,  besides  auetion('<*r.^,  iNxit  and  shoi'  makers,  bram 
founders,  caqK»nters.  cloth  nuTeliunts.  and  farritTs,  gi»ld  and  silver 
smiths,  gun  and  black   Kiiiith>«,    jnini'P*.  hhip  builders  and  hackney 

coaches. 

The  KwliM^iastieal  l-MaMi-ihini-nt  Ul'ii'^^in;;  t«»  \].v  rimreh  of  Kng- 
land.  compriscH  one  chaplain      Tli*-  Mi^^^^ionN  •>!  xhv  American  l)apti**t 
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Board,  include  no  fewer  than  twelve  missionaries,  who  reside  at  Moul* 
mein,  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  and  saperintend  fifteen  Churches, 
which  contain  1,132  memhers  ;  but  as  adults  only  are  reckoned  in  this 
number,  they  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  population  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand,  trained  up  in  Christian  habits. 

The  printing  establishment  of  this  most  interesting  Mission  is  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  It  com- 
prises seven  iron  presses,  and  a  type  foundry  for  the  Native  lan- 
guages ;  sixty-one  million  of  pages  have  been  printed  in  it  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  since  it  was  set  on  foot. 

The  Catholic  Vicariate  of  Ava  and  Pegu  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Bishop  of  Antinopoli.  It  comprises  stations  at  Amara- 
poora,  Ciandaroa,  Moula,  Nabek,  Bassein,  Rangoon,  and  Moulmein. 

The  Local  Associations  consist  of  the  Moulmein  Temperance  So- 
ciety, and  the  Children's  Friend  Society.  There  is  one  school  support- 
ed by  Government,  and  there  are  three  large  missionary  schools. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  year  at  Moulmein  is  nearly  200  inches ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this  annual  deluge  the  climate  is  healthy. 

Tears.  Inchee  of  nin. 

1841  187 

1842  176 

1843  154 

1844  241 

1845  210 

1847     160 

1848     148  • 

May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September  are  the  rainy  months. 
Little  or  no  rain  falls  in  the  other  seven. 

On  an  average  of  five  years,  in  a  corps  consisting  of  720  Europeans, 
the  mortality  did  not  amount  to  3|  per  cent.  The  trade  of  the  set- 
tlement has  not  increased  to  the  extent  which  its  favorable  position 
and  connexions  would  have  justified  the  expectations.  The  imports 
have  not  exceeded  1,600,000,  or  the  exports  9,00,000  Rupees  a  year. 
Of  the  former,  one-fourth  only  consists  of  European  goods ;  of  the 
latter,  one-half  is  timber ;  but  though  the  staple  produce  of  the  soil 
is  rice,  very  little  is  exported  in  comparison  to  the  vast  quantities  with 
which  Arracan  furnishes  its  neighbours  from  its  own  exuberance. 

Moulmein  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of 
vessels  which  have  been  built  here.     The  first  vessel  was  launched  in 
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1830»  the  second  was  built  in  the  next  year,  and  four  in  the  third  ; 
sinoo  which  period  this  branch  of  business  has  hpen  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  entire  number  of  vessels  launched  to  the  end  of 
1843  was  75»  some  of  which  were  equal  to  800  tons  burthen,  and 
only  17  were  under  100  tons.  Subsequently  the  number  has  been 
greatly  augmented. 


AMHERST. 

A  small  town  and  station,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murtalxin  river,  in 
the  Tcnasserim  Provinces.  It  stands  upon  a  point  of  land  running 
out  to  the  north-east.  The  banks  are  level,  barren,  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  within  a  short  distance  on  the  inland  sidr  of  the  town,  rises 
a  bold  range  of  wooded  hills.  A  considerable  (mrt  of  the  cleared  laud 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  (for  until  the  British  took  possession  in 
1825,  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  was  a  dense  jungle),  is  now  un- 
der cultivation. 

Formerly  the  sugar-cane  was  much  grown,  and  the  sugar  found  a 
market  in  Calcutta.     The  manufacture  is  now  abandoned. 

Amherst  is  about  2S  milos  distant  from  Moulnioin  bv  the  river ; 
but  by  land  the  distance  is  considerably  less.  There  is,  however,  no  road 
for  carriages  or  cattle  ;  a  simple  pathway  running  through  swamps, 
and  over  rugged  hills  fonning  the  only  land  communication.  Whefi 
intelligence  has  to  be  sent  to  Moulmein,  a  boat  is  always  employed. 

A  detachment  consisting  of  a  Soobadar  and  'io  men,  forms  the  only 
military  force  at  Amherst.  It  is  kept  up  mainly  as  a  protraction  to  tlio 
pilot  station,  wliich  is  indispensable  for  tht*  siife  navigation  of  ships 
up  the  river,  and  as  a  ;:uard  for  the  jail,  win  nin  an»  100  convirts. 

The  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  banks  and  sthuuU  which  abound 
in  the  ri%'er,  render  navii^ation  without  the  presence  of  an  experienced 
pilot  extremely  lia/ardoiis. 

It  was  originally  e<intrniplatid  by  the  Commander- in-Chief  of  the 
fixst  expedition  to  Hunnah,  to  h\  upon  Anilurst  as  the  head  quurtcrH 
of  the  liriti^h  force,  but  the  limited  extent  of  the  open  ground,  uud  th  ? 
contiguity  of  jungle,  threatening  nua>uia  and  its  con.'H-queuce>.  cia.-Ld 
Moulmein  to  \k  udupte<l  in  pn  t\  ii  nic. 

8ince  the  clearance  ol'  the  jungle,  Amherst  ha^  become  com{Nira- 
tirely  healthy,  so  much  so  indeid  that  invalids  from  Muulmciu  Crc« 
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quently  proceed  thither  for  the  adTontage  of  change  of  air  and  salt 
water  bathing.  p 

European  soldiers  are  likewise  sent  to  Amherst  when  suffering  from 
chronic  complaints,  for  the  change  has  been  found  to  be  eminently 
beneficial. 

Amherst  derives  its  name  from  a  Oovemor  General  of  India,  Lord 
Amherst,  during  whose  administration  the  war  with  the  Bunneee  was 
prosecuted,  which  led  to  the  cession  of  four  of  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces. When  the  settlement  was  formed,  such  of  the  Burmese  as 
dreaded  the  resentment  of  their  Government  on  account  of  their  con- 
duct during  the  war  were  offered  an  asylum. 


MERGUI. 


Mergui,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Siamese,  in  1759  it  was  taken  by  Alompra  the  Bur- 
mese General.  In  1791  it  was  besieged  by  the  Siamese,  but  relieved 
by  the  Burmans  when  at  the  last  extremity.  In  1793  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Siamese  by  treachery,  but  was  re-taken  very  shortly,  and 
the  Burmese  retained  possession  of  it,  till  after  the  war  with  the  Bri- 
tish in  1825.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Tavoy ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Siamese  territory ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bashan 
river  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  surfiu»  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  and  much  intersected  by  streams.  Two  prin- 
cipal ranges  of  hills,  varying  generally  from  four  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  province  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  nmning  parallel  with  each  other,  and  separated  only 
by  the  river  Tenasserim,  which  winds  along  the  valley  between  them. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  old  town  of  Tenasserim,  the  river  takes  a  wester- 
ly direction,  passes  through  a  gap  in  the  range  of  hiUs,  and  reaching 
the  low  land  bordering  the  coast,  divides  into  several  channelB,  which 
flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Siamese  range  is  a  grand  national 
barrier  which  is  broken  only  at  wide  intervals.  The  highest  peaks  may 
be  estimated  at  5,000  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  belt  about  10  miles 
near  Mergui.  It  seems  to  narrow  itself  as  the  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent diminislies,  but  is  yet  so  broad  between  the  parallels  of  8**  and 
10 ""  N.  as  to  approach  the  coust  within  10  miles.  In  the  Latitude  of 
Tavoy  (q.  v.)  this  range  with  its  parallel  ones,  appears  40  miles 
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mt  leaat ;  at  Martaban  it  presents  a  frowniug  barrier,  the  breadth  of 
which  haa  not  been  ascertained. 

The  whole  of  this  range  is  clothed  in  dense  primeval  forests,  occasion- 
ally visited  by  the  Siamese  or  the  Uurnians.  It  is  tilled  with  wild 
beasts,  and  the  valleys  formed  by  the  inferior  ranges  give  shelter  to 
the  wild  Kareen  tribes. 

The  Tenasserim  river  which  rises  in  the  hills  about  1()°  N.  Latitude 
flows  through  the  Tavoy  province  parallel  to  the  sea  in  a  valley  scarce 
wide  enough  to  afford  it  a  free  passage.  It  here  receives  several  tri- 
butary streams  from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  when  nearly  due  east 
of  Mergui,  turns  suddenly  to  the  west  towards  the  sea  into  which 
it  disembogues  in  two  main  branches,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  which  is  thus  an  island.  The  northern 
branch  is  the  safest  for  large  shipping,  though  in  lH2'i  the  Bombay 
cruiser  Theiia  sailed  up  the  south  brunch  as  far  as  old  Tenasserim. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  for  lOO  miles.  The  Kareons  who  live 
higher  up  bring  down  the  articles  they  have  for  barter  on  bamboo 
rafts.     The  influence  of  the  tide  extends  W  miles. 

The  line  of  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  for  several  miles  inland  is  but 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sva.  It  consists  for  the  most  part, 
but  particularly  to  the  ^;outhwu^lof  Mergui,  of  low  uncultivated  man- 
grove islands.  Here  and  there,  however,  small  plains  of  iVrtile  land 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice  are  foimd,  with  occasional  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  upon  whii  h  there  are  gardens  of  the  areca  pahii,  and 
plantain.  The  whole  face  of  tlie  country,  unless  where  cleared  for  cul- 
tivatioii,  is  densely  clothed  witli  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  towards  the 
interior,  and  in  the  more  elevatcnl  situations  upon  the  coast,  f«»n*st  troea 
arrive  at  the  largest  size.  After  puNsing  the  mangrove  limit.<«,  towards 
the  interior,  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  surface  is  pi-rceptible,  and  the 
country  becomes  mountainous,  even  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  pass- 
ing the  town  of  Tenasserim,  situated  about  'IS  miles  east  of  Mergui,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  it  IxKronies  suddenly  ehan<r<Hl,  the  ri\er  flow- 
ing through  an  alluvial  valley,  varying  in  breadth  from  *>  to  *J<>  miles, 
having  a  horizontal  or  bli;^htly  undulatin*?  surfaei  ;  the  baiik.s  an*  hero 
generally  very  high,  and  nrarly  iMTix-iidieular ;  in  some  [Kirts  however, 
the  course  of  the  river  is  through  low  lands,  and  there  are  many  i'^Iands 
in  its  bed,  giving  to  th«'  seemry  a  i-irlun  •iiiU'-  rl.araeter.  Tht*  ehan- 
nel  in  some  situatii)!!-^  is  mi  ii:irri»\\»  d  :i->  t«»  Mir.i^iun  r.iplds.  \ihii:h  are 
pasMd  with  difficulty  at  e<.rtaiu   i»^ri<.>d^.     The  river  i^  navigable  for 
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large  boats  up  to  the  town  of  Tenasserim,  but  beyond  that,  even  those 
of  small  size  cannot  proceed  far  without  much  difficulty.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  tide  is  felt  for  about  10  miles  above  Tenasserim. 

The  climate  of  Mergui  is  agreeable  and  remarkable  for  its  salubrity, 
the  heat  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  being  moderated 
by  the  land  and  sea-breezes ;  the  latter  usually  commences  to  blow 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  in  the  day,  and  continues  till  6  or  8  in 
the  evening,  soon  after  which  the  land  breeze  sets  in,  and  continues 
with  delightful  coolness  till  morning.  During  the  rainy  months,  from 
June  to  the  end  of  October,  the  air  is  so  cool,  that  many  persons  pre- 
fer this  season  to  any  other,  as  there  are  frequent  intervals  of  fine 
weather.  The  months  of  November,  December,  January  and  February 
are  cool,  and  Europeans  like  the  comfort  of  a  blanket  at  night.  Koiiher- 
ly  winds,  veering  from  east  to  west,  prevail  from  Deoembor  till  March  ; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  from  the  sonth-west.  In 
the  rainy  season  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  firom  the  north-west 
occur,  and  continue  for  many  days  together. 

Thunder  storms,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  lain,  ai6  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  also  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoon  in  October  and  November.     The  transitkms  in  the  state 
of  the  weather  are  often  observed  to  be  very  regular  in  their  recur- 
rence. For  example,  it  frequently  commences  raining  at  a  certain  hour 
in  the  day,  continues  perhaps  for  several  hours,  and  is  succeeded  by 
an  interval  of  fine  weather,  this  occurring  several  days  in  succession ; 
when  a  sudden  and  complete  change  may  occur,  and  storms  of  ndn, 
which  previously  came  on  daily  in  the  evening,  now  happen  at  noon, 
or  at  some  other  period  of  the  24  hours.    It  also  often  happens, 
that  storms  recur  during  several  successive  days,  but  on  each  occasicm, 
an  hour  earlier  or  later  than  the  previous  one.     The  most  common 
complaints  among  Europeans,  and  particularly  those  who  have  been 
some  time  in  the  country,  are  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels ;  for  Europeans  debilitated  by  the  climate  or  diseases  of 
India,  the  place  offers  several  advantages,  and  in  many  cases,  a  resi- 
dence here  of  six  or  eight  months,  would,  it  is  believed^  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  return  to  Europe.  During  the  Rangoon  war,  Europeans 
were  sent  here  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.     The  Native  troops 
are  less  healthy  than  the  Europeans,  and  the  proportion  of  sick  among 
them  is  usually  greater  than  in  India. 

The  commissioner  of  the  provinces  visits  Mergui  once  or  twice  a 
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year  for  tho  purpose  of  holding  a  sessions  and  hearing  appeals,  but 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  province  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  tho 
aaaistanta  to  the  commissioner,  who  has  a  court  for  deciding  \xAice  and 
other  cases  of  minor  importance,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  tsik  kai, 
or  Native  magistrate.  The  province  is  divided  into  several  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  a  Thoogyw,  or  head  constable,  who  collects  the 
revenue,  and  conducts  the  business  of  the  villages  in  his  charge.  The 
villages  are  thinly  scattered,  and  consist  usually  of  from  20  to  50 
houses ;  tho  spot  being  selected  for  some  local  advantage,  and  three  or 
four  houses  are  always  clustered  together  for  mutual  protection. 

Among  the  Burmese,  one  family  only  occupies  each  house,  but  some 
of  the  Kareens  are  social,  many  families  consisting  perhaps  of  50  or 
100  individuals,  live  under  tho  same  roof.  The  house  consists  of  a 
long  room,  with  a  common  central  passage,  numing  fi*om  end  to  end, 
on  each  nde  of  which  are  apartments,  separated  by  bamboo  mats,  but 
opening  towards  the  public  passages,  the  villages  and  houses  arc  almost 
invariably  built  uj)on  the  banks,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  some 
navigable  stream,  with  which  tho  country  is  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Tho  population  of  the  province  is  about  30,000,  and  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  villan^  authorities,  the  births  ap]>oar  to  exceed  tho 
deaths  in  the  proportion  of  ."iGO  to  20(),  or  more  than  double.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  enter  the  country,  unless  ))y  a  few  beaten  tracts 
or  by  water,  in  consequence  of  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  jungle, 
and  it  has  conjwMjuently  Ixn^n  but  imperfectly  explored. 

The  most  westerly  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  arc  composed 
entirely  of  the  primary  crystalline  fonnution.s,  chiefly  varieties  of  gra- 
nite and  poq)hyry,  whilst  those  near  the  mainland,  apimrently  belong 
to  the  transition  series,  and  con.«*ist  of  windstone,  grey  waeke,  and  con- 
glomerate, and  in  the  coniiM>sition  (»f  the  latter  iron  forms  an  impor- 
tant amstituent.  The  gtn^logieal  features  of  the  mainland  near  the 
shore,  do  not  difl\T  materially  from  the  la-st  mentioned  islands,  but  at  a 
distance  of  from  15  or  20  miles  in  the  interior,  the  secondare*  stratified 
formations  predominate,  and  of  thes<',  the  old  red  sandstone  is  most 
common,  tho  town  of  Tenasserim  Ix^ing  built  on  a  rock  of  this  nature. 
On  aaccndiug  the  river,  the  formations  are  sirn  to  behmg  to  the  ter- 
tiar}'  scries,  having  oft4n  the  charaeT«T  of  fresh  water  dei)os>its,  found 
lying  upon  an  extensive  horizontal  Uul,  i>f  n  ddi»h  sandy  marl;  in  many 
pttxti  the  river  having  perpi.ndicular  bank:*,  2U  or  30  feet  high,  through 
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which  thin  beds  of  blue  marl  and  gravel  are  interspersed,  and  towards 
low  water  mark  there  are  frequent  beds  of  argillaceous  and  nodular 
iron  ore.  Several  large  beds  of  lateritious  or  ferruginous  clay  exist 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  having  the  usual  peculiarity  of  laterite, 
that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Bur- 
mese in  constructing  their  large  idols.  The  coal  discovered  in  this 
coimtry  occupies  a  very  extensive  tract,  having  been  already  found 
exposed  on  the  surface,  in  five  distinct  localities.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  steamers,  it  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  bums  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  and  leaves  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  ashes.  In  mineralogy 
several  important  discoveries  have  been  made,  the  chief  of  which  are 
tin  and  iron  ;  copper  ores  have  also  been  found  in  small  quantity,  and 
gold  is  scantily  distributed  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  streams,  par- 
ticularly those  issuing  from  the  eastern  range.  The  Siamese  oocasion- 
ally  bring  it  down  to  Mergui  for  sale,  from  a  place  which  is  described 
as  being  ten  days'  journey  inland  from  Tenasserim,  it  is  procured  by 
washing.  Ores  of  manganese  and  iron  exist  in  consideiahle  abun- 
dancy. 

The  following  account  of  the  thermal  springs,  on  the  Palonk  river, 
between  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  may  interest  the  reader.  "  The  springs 
are  situated  up  the  Palonk  river,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  western 
side  of  a  high  range  of  mountains,  running  along  the  western  or 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tenasserim ;  at  its  mouth,  which  is  about 
50  miles  from  Mergui,  it  is  about  700  feet  wide,  but  narrows  higher 
up  towards  the  village  of  Palonk,  and  soon  after  passing  the  village, 
it  becomes  in  places  very  shallow,  and  a  succession  of  rapids  and  £eJls 
are  met.  Ilaving  ascended  as  far  as  I  could  in  a  small  canoe,  which 
was  dragged  over  the  rapids,  I  performed  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
by  land,  in  consequence  of  the  river  becoming  too  shallow,  and  the 
rapids  or  falls  getting  stronger  ;  in  returning,  however,  I  descended 
the  stream  the  whole  way  on  a  small  bamboo  raft.  The  hills  which, 
from  Palonk,  range  along  the  sides  of  the  river  are  by  no  means  high, 
but  arc  covered  with  thick  jungle  and  high  trees  ;  there  are  two  spots 
where  the  springs  show  themselves,  one  immediately  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  (here  about  100  feet  wide),  with  some  in  the  river 
itself,  and  the  others  about  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  to  the  north- 
ward inland  ;  around  the  former  a  mound  of  circular  stones,  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  was  caked  together  with  hardened  clay,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  stone ;  the  whole  of  this  mound  had  externally  a  black  ap- 
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pearance,  and  in  some  places,  small  circular  basons  had  been  formed 
by  springs  now  dry. 

"  All  the  springs  now  flowing  arc  close  to  the  water's  edge,  or  in  the 
water ;  they  issue  from  under  the  rocks,  through  a  sandy  bottom,  the 
orifices  are  very  small  and  not  above  two  inches  deep,  and  a  thermome- 
ter being  dipped  into  the  hottest,  rose  to  10(5 '  Fahrenheit  ;  thrir 
height  above  the  sea  I  estimate  about  200  feet.  The  springs  a 
little  inland  are  larger  and  deeper,  they  are  situated  in  a  small 
open  space,  and  there  must  be  about  30  or  40  bubbling  up,  along 
a  line  of  about  50  feet  by  20,  the  largest  being  at  the  northern 
extremity.  I  took  the  water  from  two  of  the  largest  springs,  one 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  other  about  half  that  size  ;  in  both,  the  thermometer  indicated  a 
heat  of  194*8,  the  groimd  at  the  bottom  is  of  a  dark  shining  color, 
here  and  there  resembling  the  color  of  brick  dust,  the  trees  and  grass 
grow  luxuriantly  around,  and  in  the  open  space  the  marks  of  hogs, 
deer,  &c,  are  seen.  The  springs  are  situated  in  about  13^  20'  north 
latitude,  and  90^  19*  east  longitude.  Though  vapours  rise  from  them, 
no  disagreeable  smell  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  nor  had  the  water  a 
very  disagreeable  taste.  There  are  other  springs  in  a  north-west  di- 
rection from  these,  at  a  place  called  IV,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  I  know  of,  indicating  volcanic  agency.  A  rougli 
analysis  of  the  water  of  these  springs,  showed  them  to  be  btrongly 
impregnated  witli  sulpliuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  contain  also  a  small 
proportion  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  latter  8ul)9tance  bc>ing 
deposited  in  a  tufaccH)us  form,  upon  the  surface  over  which  the  water 
runs." 

Collections  have  been  made  in  botanv.  An  exten>ive  iUU  i.s  Mill 
open  for  rejM.^arch.  Caoutclmne,  t:inuin,  and  Lrunis  an*  alnnnlantly  pro- 
duced ;  from  the  dannnani  tree,  a  resin,  applied  to  varitmn  puriM)S4*«i 
is  obtained  ;  and  from  the  w(MMl-oil  trei*,  a  material  in  great  <iuantity 
lo  the  amount  sometimes  of  '>  <ir  i\  irallons  from  a  bin^rh'  tnr,  which 
is  used  by  the  iSunnesf  fnr  making  torches,  and  instead  of  paint  to 
pT€Scr%"c  timlx^r,  and  which  fr(»ni  its  abundance,  is  exctt-dingly  cheap. 
Bamboos  and  cotton  trees  of  m  vcral  kin<I.s  an*  plentiful,  and  also  the 
Shengam  "  hojx'a  adonita/*  an  excellent  timlx  r  tnv  \im\1  fi»r  build- 
ing. Rattans  of  several  kinds  abound  ;  p.ilm.s  m-cupy  a  Vi*ry  con- 
siderable space,  and  anion;?  them  tlic  :ltt;u'«^  palm  "  (\M*i»*»u^'pa,'*  in 
perhaps  the  most  u.seful ;  from  it  X^My  and  !»ugar  are  obtained,  and 
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In  ornithology  some  collections  have  been  made,  the  feathered  tribes 
of  the  province  nearly  all  migrate,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  ;  few 
are  remarkable  as  songsters,  but  the  plumage  of  several  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Of  crows  there  are  two  kinds,  verj'  similar,  though  not  precisely 
like,  those  of  India.  Jungle  fowl,  of  the  same  type  as  the  common 
domestic  fowl  but  smaller,  are  very  plentiful  in  the  woods,  and  alibrd 
abundance  of  amusement  to  the  sportsman.  After  the  rice  han'cst, 
they  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  flavor,  to  the 
English  pheasant.  Pea- fowl,  black,  brown  and  argus  pheasants,  a 
species  of  partridge,  and  quails  are  pretty  common.  A  largo  kind  of 
duck,  which  rests  upon  trees,  two  kinds  of  snipe,  golden  plover,  and  a 
small  grey  duck  are  also  abundant. 

Insects  are  met  in  great  variety  and  splendour,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation,  together  with  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate, 
being  conducive  to  their  propagation  ;  muscjuitos,  sand- flies,  eye-flies 
and  ants  of  various  kinds,  are  nut  loss  troublesome  than  abundant ;  of 
ants,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  not  less  than  100  kinds  ;  of  bees,  hornets, 
and  wasps,  there  are  also  several  varieties,  one  of  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly troublesome,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing  only  after 
■onset,  and  like  the  moth,  being  attracted  by  light,  it  continues  flutter- 
ing about  the  candle  or  lamp  till  burnt,  when  becoming  irritated,  it  is 
mpi  to  sting  persons  near.  The  Coleopterous  inswts  are  esi)ecially  re- 
markable for  their  nunilKT  and  be:iuty.  Small  brown  scorpions  and 
centipedes  are  very  common.  Aiaon|j^  the  arachnid^e  is  found  the 
tarantula,  and  al.so  a  bi*autiful  lar^r*'  s|)otted  Hpider. 


Mcrgui. 

Mergui  or  '*  n<  jit^r'*  stan'ls  <»!i  iin  i-lind  of  the  same  name  at  tho 
principal  mouth  of  thi>  Tenas^<  rim  rivi  r,  which  oiM-n.*t  into  the  S4*a 
about  two  miles  to  thr  north,  an>l  alniut  on«*  to  the  s^mth  of  the  town. 
The  pagoda  in  in  I^ititU'l*-  IJ  '  27*  N  ,  and  US  =  .'i*/  eoAt  I>m(;itufle.  Tho 
harbour  admits  ve.vseU  of  is  t.-rt  fimuirht  pf  water,  which  can  anchor 
dose  to  the  wharf,  and  the  ti'Ir  li-^s  17  fret  in  the  Nprinir^,  tlie  bank* 
near  the  town  are  lianl  ^^nivil.  hut  tnuanl.H  tin*  ma,  mud  tlatft  exti  nd 
tome  distance,  a  sandbank  nf  Miini'  eMiisi'l.raMf  length  hhowin^  i!.<u*lf 
at  low  water.  The  town  eouMint^  nf  aUmt  l.XMi  Native  hiiUMit,  bcsid 
the  barracks  for  th*:  trfHip**,  and  other  public  building* 
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The  Native  houses  are  inferior  to  those  of  Tavoy.  They  generally 
consist  of  two  rooms  and  a  small  yerandah,  the  flooring  is  made  of  split 
bamboos,  and  elevated  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
sides  and  partitions  of  the  houses  are  either  of  the  leaves  of  the  Nee- 
pa-palm,  or  of  a  large  description  of  reed,  which  being  soaked  in  water 
to  prevent  insects  attacking  it,  is  then  opened  out  and  woven  into 
mats.  The  old  town  which  flourished  till  the  Siamese  inroads  from 
1793  to  1824  is  about  33  miles  up  the  Tenasserim  river.  It  is  now 
being  re-peopled.  The  town  is  built  on  the  sides,  and  along  the  skirts, 
of  an  irregular  hill  about  200  feet  high.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  pagodas  and  bastions  there  are  no  brick  or  stone  buildings 
in  the  place.  The  bricks  are  durable,  but  laid  in  day  instead  of 
mortar. 

The  barracks  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hiU  around  which  is 
the  town,  and  the  houses  of  the  officers  are  situated  upon  open  ground. 
The  detachment  now  consists  of  only  one  company  of  Native  infantry. 

The  officers'  houses  are  either  constructed  of  the  materials  above 
mentioned,  or  with  sides  and  floorings  of  plank.  The  European  and 
Native  barracks  and  hospitals  are  planked.  The  small  hill  upon  which 
they  stand  is  about  100  feet  high,  of  an  oblong  form,  having  on  its 
western  or  sea  face  a  pretty  steep  ascent,  but  on  the  other  aides  a  gra- 
dual slope  ;  and  from  its  simmiit  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  is- 
lands forming  the  opposite  shore,  about  a  mile  distant  seaward. 

The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  undulating,  covered  with 
a  low  jungle,  with  here  and  there  bare  spots  of  pasturage,  and  on  the 
south  and  eastern  sides  are  salt  and  fresh  water  swamps,  through  the 
centre  of  which  runs  a  large  nullah,  which  enters  the  river  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  town.  The  swamps  are  covered  by  a  low  brushwood 
of  mangrove  trees  and  other  plants,  which  thrive  only  within  reach 
of  salt  water.  The  health  of  persons  residing  in  this  vicinity  does 
not  appear  to  be  injured  thereby. 

About  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town,  and  5  or  600  yards  firom 
the  river,  is  a  fine  open  rising  ground,  in  every  respect  well  adapted 
as  a  site  for  barracks,  whi^h  it  is  to  be  regretted  was  not  originally 
selected  for  that  purpose.  The  prevailing  soil  near  the  town  is  a  red* 
dish  marly  loam,  from  3  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  lying  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  gravel,  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar  pebbles,  and  on, 
the  north  side  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  town,  are  two  freah 
water  tanks  or  lakes  which,  in  the  driest  season,  are  four  feet  deep. 
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The  town  has  nearly  10,000  inhabitanta,  consisting  of  people  of  va- 
riooB  nations,  chiefly  Burmans  and  Peguers,  but  also  English,  Ameri- 
cansy  French,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Siamese,  Malays,  Bcngalese,  Ma- 
drtaites,  and  Cingalese ;  and  there  are  two  American  Baptist  Mission- 
aries and  one  French  priest  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
of  Siam  established  here.  When  Mergui  was  taken  in  1824,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  all  the  Burman  inhabitants  of  the  province  had 
aheltered  themselyes  near  its  walls,  having  been  for  years  exposed  to 
the  destructiYe  inroads  of  the  Siamese.  The  latter  had  only  lately 
carried  off  1,000  people.  Many  were  returned  agreeable  to  treaty 
with  the  British.     The  people  are  strict  .Buddhists. 

Mergui  is  tolerably  supplied  with  articles  of  grocery  and  other  ne- 
cessaries from  Calcutta,  Moulmein,  and  Penang,  the  principal  trade 
being  carried  on  by  Chinese,  and  the  best  artizans  also  belong  to  that 
nation.  The  people  of  the  province  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  petty  traflic.  Their  manufactures  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Tavoj.  The  women  weave  plain  and  check  silk  and  silk  cotton  cloths, 
very  durable.  There  is  a  post  office  establishment  here,  and  op{X)rtu- 
nities  of  sending  letters  to  Moulmein  and  other  places,  by  a  Uovem- 
ment  steamer,  generally  occur  about  once  a  month. 

Excellent  bread,  butter  and  milk  are  to  be  had  at  a  little  above 
the  Madras  prices,  the  market  also  is  well  supplied  with  vegetables ; 
beefy  though  of  an  inferior  description,  and  good  pork  can  be  had  oc- 
casionally, but  mutton  Ls  not  pnK'urable ;  giM»e,  ducks  and  fowls  are 
plentiful ;  fiHh,  l)oth  salted  and  iVosh,  is  in  gn^at  variety  and  abund- 
anoe,  and  the  ix)mfret  in  particulur  is  oxcelleut ;  cralis,  oysters  and 
prawns  are  also  to  be  procured  in  the  season. 

The  chief  exports  are  siippan-wood,  peepa,  palm  leaves,  or  attaps 
for  roofing,  rattans,  ram^.  iruapf**,  driM  fish,  ivory,  tortoisoshrll,  iioa- 
dngs,  sharks'  fins  and  edible  lu^tn.  Ivory  is  (hiefly  brought  to  ^fer- 
goi,  from  the  interior,  by  Siumos(>  hunters. 

The  see- longs,  a  miserable  race  of  savage  fi.*ihermeii.  who  inhabit 
the  neighbouring  islands,  have  no  iixrd  habitations,  and  livo  chiefly 
in  tbeir  boats  in  which  they  rov<'  iTom  i.nlund  to  iftland  in  i\\u*ni  of 
food  ;  thoy  gain  a  precarious  livelihoo<l  by  collecting  tortoisi'shell  and 
pearliy  some  of  the  latter  being  of  gcNHl  si/o  und  quality  ;  they  also 
gather  sea-slugs,  honey  and  mmw  ottuT  tritling  articles.  This  ain- 
gvlar  race  of  people  are  almost  amphibious. 
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Edible  nests  are  exported  principally  to  Penang  and  Singapore  for 
the  Chinese  market ;  they  are  found  in  cayems  in  several  of  the  is- 
lands on  the  coast  adhering  to  the  rock.  Government  derives  a  re- 
venue from  the  sale  of  them  of  about  4,000  Rupees  per  annum  ;  nests 
of  good  quality  selling  for  very  high  prices. 

A  brisk  petty  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  between  Mcr- 
.  gui  and  Rangoon.  The  traders  of  this  place  also  occasionally  visit 
Penang  and  the  Nicobar  Islands ;  exchanging  their  own  produce  for 
betel-nut,  silks,  muslins,  cutlery,  Chinese  umbrellas,  &c.  To  the  Nico- 
bar Islands  they  take  rice,  arrack,  tobacco,  colored  cottons,  (from 
Penang),  and  rolls  of  silver  mre.  They  receive  in  exchange  betel-nut, 
tortoiseshell,  occasionally  ambergris  and  pearls,  and  notunfrequcntly 
goods  which  the  Natives  have  got  from  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

The  only  manufactures  are  the  country  checked  and  striped  cloths. 

The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  consists  of  granite  decomposed 
at  the  surface.  Tin  ore  is  found  in  the  streams  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  argillaceous  petrifactions  have  been  founds 
amongst  them  crabs. 

The  Mergui  pagodas  are  not  higher  than  the  generality  of  such 
buildings  in  Ava  and  Pegu.  Close  to  the  principal  one,  which  is  of  a 
chaste  outline,  is  a  long  brick  building,  shaped  like  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chapels  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  India.  It  is  encircled  by 
upright  stones  about  three  feet  high,  and  set  in  pairs.  These  front 
respectively  to  the  cardinal  points  and  their  chief  subdivisions,  and 
are  essential  according  to  Buddhist  ideas,  towards  constituting  it  a  fit 
building  in  which  Novitiates  are  to  be  ordained  for  the  priesthood. 


TAVOT   PROVINCE. 

The  Tavoy  portion  of  these  provinces  is  situated  between  the  Moul- 
mein  and  Mergui  districts.  It  extends  through  about  two  degrees  of 
Latitude  from  13  to  15  degrees  north,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50 
miles,  and  an  area  of  6,950  miles.  A  range  of  mountains,  the  highest 
about  5,000  feet,  separates  it  from  Siam.  A  second  range  runs  parallel 
with  the  coast.  A  ridge  of  hills  also  occurs  between  every  stream  in 
the  province,  varying  in  elevation,  according  to  the  size  of  the  streams 
divided.  The  principal  river  is  called  the  Tavoy  river.  It  rises  in  the 
northern  part  in  Latitude  14  ^  8\  and  after  a  southerly  coarse  of  about 
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70  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  and  not  very  distant  from  it, 
enters  the  sea  in  north  Latitude  13  '  30',  about  30  miles  south  of  Tavoy, 
by  which  town  it  flows.  It  is  shallow  and  broad,  has  a  rocky  bed,  and  is 
full  of  islands  and  sandbanks,  and  is  not  navij^able  for  vessels  of  any 
size,  for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Small 
junks,  and  other  craft  of  little  burden,  ascend  ns  high  as  30  miles,  but 
not  without  difficulty  ;  though  the  influence  of  the  tide  extends  as  high 
as  50  miles.  The  Tenasscrim  river  (vide  Mergui)  forms  a  portion  of 
the  easterly  boundary  of  the  districts.  There  are  also  a  few  small 
streams,  but  of  little  use  even  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  Tavoy  valley,  through  which  the  river  flows,  is  open  to  the 
south,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  hills  extending  along  the 
sea  coast,  the  highest  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1,«^U0  feet, 
and  on  the  east  by  a  series  of  ranges,  the  most  easterly  of  which  are 
the  highest.  This  valley,  the  principal  locality  in  which  rice  is  cul- 
tivated, is  at  its  broadest  part,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  about  10  miles  across,  but  becomes  gradually  narrower  to  the 
northward,  until  shut  in  by  hills. 

The  predominant  geological  formation  of  the  district  is  granite ; 
the  felspar  being  white.  On  the  eaatorii  declivity  clay-slate  prevails. 
The  hills  along  the  sea  coast  consist  almost  entirely  of  granite,  on  the 
east  side  of  them  there  is  abundance  of  micaceous  iron  ore  and  clay 
iron  stone,  a  good  deal  of  the  former  beinj^  magnetic  ;•  and  there  are 
extensive  low  rice  grounds,  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  soil  of 
which  is  chieflv  stiff  elav  ;  the  banks  and  the  ImhI  of  the  river  arc  also 
clavev,  but  oceasionallv  a  nn'kv  stratum  of  laterite  is  seen.  The  first 
hilly  undulations  to  the  eastward  are  comi)oH<'<l  of  laterite,  clay  and 
sandstone;  they  gradually  increase  in  height,  and  are  \\\vu  lx*ll«*ved 
to  become  granitic,  among  these  hill  streams,  tin  of  gtxxl  (]uality  is 
found,  some  of  a  ehaly Innate  character,  and  some  impregnati*d  with 
sulphuretted  liydrogen  ;  hot  s])rings  arc  also  found  in  different  |>arts  of 
the  district,  but  it  is  ])rin<*ip:illy  obtained  in  a  granite  rangi'  aUmt  15 
miles  east  of  Tavoy.  Tliis  range  is  frt»m  *J,uno  to  3Jmh»  iVvt  high  run- 
ning in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction  to  Mergui.  Amongst  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, is  much  valuable  tinilnr  of  various  kinds,  and  wu«m1  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  which  is  in  great  abundanee.  The  \m\  wliich  makes 
an  excellent  black  varnish,   indestructible  by  moist un*.  is  aUo  a  vege- 

•   N«*arly  ••i>i«-i-:ti    !•!?<•    !..*ii..ji  Tii-   ui   \  \'i}\  ■:   •*     ii\.r    .•  K  4::;jiA   .^  oil  »!  «iUi 
inm  ituiu?  ndtn*.  the  lji{rh(.T  lurt  \ :  iS*  :  •<  I  I  ■;♦:..•  ii!  ..'t.  *.\ 
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table  juice,  caoutchouc  trees  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are  also  a 
few  gamboge  trees,  the  fruits  are  various,  and  many  of  them  of  good 
kind. 

Teak  is  not  indigenous  to  this  province ;  but  the  jungles  contain  a 
variety  of  timber  trees,  several  of  which  are  capable  of  being  applied 
to  ship  building,  while  others  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  posts, 
beams,  &c.  The  wood  oil  tree  (Dipterocarpus  turbinatus)  grows  in 
abundance  and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  upwards  of  150  feet, 
with  a  circumfer^ice  of  9  to  12  feet.  A  gum  resembling  kino  is  pro- 
curable from  the  Padouk,  (Pterocarpus  WalUchii)  whidi  is  pretty 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  province.  The  bark  of  this  tree 
is  also  valuable  from  its  containing  tannin.  Several  species  of  garci- 
nia  are  met  with  producing  gamboge ;  caoutchouc  is  afforded  by  sun- 
dry plants  which  are  very  common.  Camphor,  equal  to  the  Chinese, 
is  obtainable  from  a  species  of  "  Blumia,''  which  is  found  in  great 
abimdanoe  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  cocoanut^  areoa  and  nepa 
are  cultivated,  the  latter  extensively  so,  more  espeeially  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  for  thatching  houses.  It  also  fumidies  jaggery,  which 
description  of  sugar  is  that  most  commonly  used  by  the  Natives.  The 
palmyra,  and  nearly  all  the  other  varieties  of  the  palm,  grow  in  the 
province,  as  do  also  the  cassia  fistula,  wild  cardamoms,  guger,  sarsa- 
parilla,  &c. 

Rice,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  the  principal  article  of 
cultivation.  The  average  time  from  the  sowing  to  the  reaping  is  about 
five  months.  The  ratio  of  produce  is  about  35,  though  a  tern  of  the 
lands  in  the  province  return  as  high  as  80  of  the  seed  expended.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  exported  annually  to  Penang,  the  traffic  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  Chinese.  The  sugar-cane,  which 
is  mostly  eaten  fresh  from  the  field,  thrives  well ;  but  owing  to  the 
demand  being  small,  it  is  not  cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent  The 
Natives  occasionally  prepare  from  it  a  coarse  sugar.  The  indigenous 
vegetables  are  abundant,  and  include  several  edible  roots,  yams,  &c., 
many  species  of  gourd,  brinjal,  legimies,  wild  asparagus,  &c.  Amongst 
the  fruits  are  the  dorian,  jack,  pumplemose,  mango,  plantain,  and 
guava,  of  different  species,  papaya,  orange,  citron,  lime  and  many 
others  of  good  quality. 

The  mammalia  of  the  province  comprise  the  el^hant,  rhinoceros, 
single  and  double  homed,  two  species  of  wild  ox,  which  rarely  leave 
the  hill  range,  royal  tiger,  chetahs  of  different  species,  including  the 
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blacky  four  kinds  of  doer,  viz.,  tho  sambcr,  dray,  barking  and  motue 
deers,  the  tapir  bear,  (Ursus  Malayanus,)  scaly  ant  eater,  otter,  monkey- 
tiger,  (Artictis  Benturong,)  slow  loris,  long  armed  gibbon,  pig  tailed^ 
and  a  large  dark  brown  monkey  with  white  skin  aroimd  the  eyes  and 
lips,  (Semnopitheus  obscurus,)  with  one  or  two  other  varieties.  Also 
the  porcupine,  wild  dog,  pole  and  leopard  cats,  with  several  species  of 
the  civet  and  gonnet.  Squirrels  of  three  species,  and  rats,  including 
the  bamboo  and  white  bellied,  are  very  numerous  and  destructive. 

There  are  a  great  diversity  of  birds,  amongst  which  may  be  enume- 
rated, the  pea-fowl,  silver,  black,  and  peacock  pheasants,  jungle  fowl, 
pelican,  several  species  of  crane,  wild  ducks,  whistling  and  cotton  teal, 
snake  bird,  king-fisher,  curlew,  snipe,  plover,  qimil,  pigeon,  including 
the  imperial  and  green  ;  dove,  buceros,  cuckoo,  parroquet,  mina,  crow, 
bulbul,  tailor  bird,  sparrow,  owl,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of  others  of  splen- 
did plumage^  many  of  which  are  undescribed  species. 

Land  snakes  of  many  kinds  abound,  including  the  python,  or  East 
India  boa  constrictor,  but  the  only  species  found  to  be  venomous  is 
the  cobra  de  capella. 

There  are  alligators  in  the  river  and  streams,  which  occasionally 
destroy  lives.  The  geckoo,  with  other  sjK'cies  of  lizard,  are  very  nu- 
merous, as  are  likewise  the  river  tortoise  and  sea  turtle. 

The  sea  and  river,  with  its  tributary  streams,  afford  abundant  sup- 
plies of  fish.  The  following:  may  be  sjKHifuKl,  various  species  of  snake, 
skate,  seer  fish,  |)omfret,  8t)lr,  mullet,  bass,  re<l  swappen,  herring  and 
suliah  fish,  (Polynemus  sole,)  from  tho  hair  bladder  of  which  isinglass 
of  good  quality  may  Ix)  prepared.  The  shores  supply  prawns,  crabs, 
oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  «5tc.,  and  nniungst  the  river  fish  and  thoso 
peculiar  to  fresh  water,  may  be  mentioned  the  mango  and  ver}*  many 
species  of  the  car])  family. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  these  Provinces,  is  its 
extreme  humidity,  and  the  immense  fall  of  rain  which  occurs  during 
a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  atmosphere  for  several  months  is  saturated  with  moisture,  a 
fact,  which  most  residents  8<K>n  leani  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  eloth- 
ing,  and  c*onstant  formation  of  luUdcw,  on  almost  ever}' thing  laid  by 
for  a  short  time. 

Tho  following  abstract  of  the  n*gistcr  for  six  years  of  the  TluTio- 
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meter,  will  show  the  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at 
Tavoy : — 


1841. 


Inches, 


May 291 

June 66'5 

July 60.4 

August 26.9 

September 50*2 

October 6*7 

November..  . .  1*6 


1842. 

Inehet. 

May 30-6 

June 46;9 

July 70-3 

August 35.3 

September.  . .  42*1 

October 52 

Noyember....  0.3 


1843. 

Imchu, 

May 7-7 

Juno 61*4 

July 449 

August 89*6 

September.. . .  30*6 

October 4*9 

Noyember. . ..  1*5 


240*6 

1844. 

Inehea. 

May 180 

June 42*5 

July 36*9 

August 32*0 

September.  . .  25*2 

October 14  0 

November.. . .  6-6 


230*7 

1845. 

Inehea. 

May 290 

June 49*9 

July 51*0 

August 46*3 

September.  . .  32*2 

October 18*8 

November.. . .  2*4 


190*6 
1846. 

May 16*8 

June 48-9 

July 47*7 

August 60*0 

September. . .  45.10 

October...  ..  8*8 

November....  8*9 


175*2 


229*6 


232.1 


The  setting  in  and  termination  of  the  rains  are  generally  attended 
with  vivid  lightning  and  storms  of  thunder. 

The  daily  average  of  the  thermometer  during  the  wet  montlis  in 
the  shade  is  about  76^.  In  the  hot  season  it  ranges  from  about  75^ 
to  90^,  and  in  the  colder  months,  viz.,  December  and  January,  the 
lowest  point  to  which  it  has  been  observed  to  sink  was  54°  at  dawn  of 
day,  rising  about  2  p.  m.  to  between  75°  and  85°.  The  atmosphere 
is  never  close,  or  oppressively  hot.  The  barometer  has  not  a  range 
of  above  half  an  inch.  In  the  rains  it  is  about  two-tenths  lower  than 
in  the  dry  season. 

The  sources  of  malaria  are  abundant,  hence  the  prevalence  of  pa- 
roxysmal fever  in  this  province.  The  Native  inhabitants  are  equally 
subject  to  the  endemic  as  European  and  Natives  of  India.  The  cli- 
mate, however,  on  the  whole,  agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  Euro- 
pean constitution,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  five  years,  when  the  detachments  of  European  artillery  and  in- 
fantry amounted  to  fifty-four  men,  not  a  single  death  firom  disease 
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took  place  amongst  Iheni,  and  this  stak^ment  equally  applies  to  (lieir 
wives  and  children.  Besides  fever,  dysentery  and  hepatic  diseases  arc 
the  other  most  prevalent  complaints  amongst  Europeans,  who  in  com- 
mon with  the  Natives  of  India,  are  also  very  liable  to  an  eruption  to 
.  which  the  name  of  ringworm  has  been  given,  from  its  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  aflFectiou,  though  it  differs  essentially  from  it  in 
its  pathology,  in  not  being  contagious.  The  greatest  sickness  nmongst 
the  sepoys  and  those  of  the  convicts  who  are  Natives  of  liindostan,  is 
caused  by  the  endemic  fever  ju:>t  alluded  to,  and  by  diseases  chi-.'fly 
of  an  asthenic  character,  connected  with  diminished  energy  of  the  as- 
similating powers,  and  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  moist  na- 
ture of  the  climate.  The  average  ratio  of  deaths  amongst  the  native 
troops  since  1830,  has  been  a  little  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
per  annum,  whilst  the  proportion  of  casualties  for  the  same  |h'i  iod 
amongst  the  convicts  has  been  about  three  |kt  cent.  The  diUVrinco 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  general  superior  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  sepoy, 
and  to  his  being  permitted  to  be  sent  on  sick  certificate  to  his  Native 
country  when  the  change  is  essential  to  his  recovery.  The  diseases  to 
which  the  Natives  of  the  coast  are  most  liable,  are,  next  to  fevers, 
rheumatism,  cholic  and  bowel  complaints  ;  the  two  latter  ln'ing  for  the 
most  part  brought  on  by  the  indigestible  nalurf  of  th«»  focxl  thty  fre- 
quently partake  of;  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  alliTtions  an*  not 
unfrequently  seen  amongst  them.  There  are  no  m*»ans  of  asicr- 
taining  the  usual  rat^^  of  mortality  wliich  occurs  amount  the  Native 
population,  but  about  IS  II.  whr!i  the  choh^ra  ppvailixl  in  the  pro- 
vince,  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  tin*  inhabitants  of  the  town  iivA  >u- 
burbs  were  earrird  off  by  the  epidemic,  though  it  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  not  a  sin;^le  casi»  oceurn^l  amongst  tin*  tronp**.  Ku. 
ropean  or  Native.  The  Natives  are  quite  ignorant  of  treating  e\en 
the  more  ordinary  diseases  on  any  rational  principle;  though  within 
the  last  three  or  ft»ur  years,  they  have  shown  a  great  and  increasing 
partiality  for  Kuropean  iiuvlieal  treatment. 

The  early  history  of  \]\o  province  is  much  clouded  with  myth(»li»gi- 

col  confusion,  but  according  to  the  traditions  most  to  bt»  rel:i'<l  upon,  the 

original  inhabitants  of  this  district   were  emigrant**  from  Arraeun. 

The  first  town  in  tlies<*  parts  of  which  mention  is  made  in  their  writ- 

ten  records,  is  Htate<l  to  have  Utn  fi»und<'d  A.  1>.  1J<>*<,  by  Nerebud- 

dc«v  Sccthoo,  on  the  right  l>ank  of  the  river  n.ar  its  mou:h,  and  traces 

of  its  ruins  still  exist.    iScven  other  towns  in  ditlcrcnt  parts  acar  the 

•  9 
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banks  of  the  river  were  successiTely  founded,  and  in  their  torn  de- 
stroyed by  their  neighbours,  the  Peguers  and  the  Siamese,  to  one  of 
which  States,  or  of  Bormah,  the  Tavoyers  were  subject  for  several 
centuries  though,  for  short  intervals,  they  occasionally  managed  to  ob- 
tain their  independence.  In  the  year  1752,  the  nder  of  Tavoy,  who 
was  at  this  time  setting  himself  up  for  ^n  independent  prince,  made 
certain  overtures  to  the  British,  but  the  terms  proposed  w^re  so  exor- 
bitant in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  that  our  government  oould  not  ac- 
cept of  them.  Soon  after  this,  Tavoy  again  became  a  vassal  province 
of  Siam,  but  in  1759  it  surrendered  to  the  renowned  Burmese  sove- 
reign Alompra,  when  on  his  route  to  invade  Siam  at  the  head  of  a 
most  numerous  army.  It  remained  firom  that  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twice,  when  it  temporarily  fell  under  the  sway  of  rebel  chiefs 
who  had  usurped  the  Government,  subject  to  the  Burmese,  until  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  September  1824. 

The  province  of  Tavoy  was  ceded  to  the  British  on  die  24th  of 
February  1826,  after  the  war  with  the  king  of  Burmah.  For  some 
time  the  province  was  entirely  peaceful,  but  in  1839-30  a  partial  re- 
volt took  place,  and  parties  of  plunderers  came  fmoL  Martaban  or 
Burmese  side  of  the  Juluem  river,  which  is  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  caused  considerable  annoyance  to  the 
British  officers  and  British  subjects  in  that  quarter.  A  puty  of  troops 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  these  bands,  and  on  their  approach  the  chief 
and  the  whole  population  of  Martaban  fled ;  the  city  was  burnt  and 
peace  and  quiet  were  mainly  restored.  The  discussions,  however,  to 
which  these  petty  irruptions  gave  rise  with  the  Burmese  anthorities, 
led  the  Government  to  put  in  force  a  special  article  in  the  treaty  and 
to  appoint  a  Resident  at  Ava.  The  Resident  immediately  remonstrat- 
ed against  some  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the  payment  of  the 
fourth  instalment  of  the  monies  due  by  the  Burmese  on  account  of 
war  and  against  the  depredations  of  the  Burmese  banditti,  requiring, 
on  the  first  point,  that  an  early  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  payment ;  and  on  the  second,  that  we  should  be  saved  the 
trouble^  and  expense  of  protecting  our  subjects  against  the  plonderexs 
as  well  as  from  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands.  These  points  wer« 
gained. 

As  regards  internal  communications,  little  can  be  said,  there  being 
no  such  thing  as  a  road  in  the  district,  and  the  Tavoy  river  affords 
the  only  means  of  intercourse.     The  products  of  the  country  are  prin- 
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cipallj  rioe>  cotton,  bctcl,  rattans,  and  the  fruit  called  (he  dorian.  Tho 
population  amoxinta  to  about  50,000  souls,  the  g^rcatest  portion  of  whom 
are  distributed  in  straggling  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
in  small  creeks. 


Tavoy. 

Tavoy,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  founded  in  A.  D.  1751,  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situtated  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
riycr,  30  miles  from  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  It  is  situated  in  north 
lutitudo  14^  5',  and  east  longitude  (^«S^  10\  Its  site  is  low,  but  slopes 
gently  towards  the  river,  by  which  all  accumulations  of  stagnant  or  of- 
fensive matters  are  prevented.  It  includes  an  area  of  about  three  miles 
in  circuit ;  on  tho  west  it  is  flanked  by  the  river,  and  on  all  other  sides 
it  ia  surrounded  by  paddy  fields,  which  are  so  low  that  at  spring  tides 
in  the  monsoon,  they  are  but  little  above  the  level  of  high  water.  Tho 
highest  point  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  14  feet  abovo 
high  water  mark.  The  town  is  studded  with  fruit  and  other  trees  of 
various  kinds,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  houses  are  built ;  they 
are  for  the  most  purl  const ructwl  of  woo<l,  raist^d  '">  or  (5  feet  above  tho 
ground,  and  are  all  constructed  after  a  iix<'<l  model  from  which  littlo 
deviation  is  ever  obsiTvcd  ;  light  is  carefully  exrhuKtl.  und  air  is  only 
admitted  through  the  thin  partitions  which  are  usually  of  baiuboo.^, 
ihey  are  clean,  neat,  conim«Klious,  and  comfortable  dwellings.  F^ch 
family  lives  detached  from  all  others,  with  a  small  fenced  spot  of 
ground  aurroundiui^  the  residence.  The  town,  which  during  the  rains, 
und  to  be  almost  under  water  has  Inv-n  draiiunl,  and  the  roads  which 
were  quite  impassabK*  hav(^  Ih'en  hiid  with  brick. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  consist  of  I»urmese  and  Talieiis.  with 
a  good  many  rhint  se  ;  the  l.ittir  M-t  a  gotnl  example  of  industrv  to  tho 
lazy  Bunnc»se,  but  tlie  few  Natives  iVom  IJeiii^al  and  Madras,  on  tho 
oontrar}',  are  indoh'iit.  The  liurmese  are  a  healthy  jKople,  ^tout.  ai)d 
well  made,  but  uiider>i/Ml.  they  are  fair  and  eleanly  in  jkt>oii,  and 
apparently  subject  to  but  few  di>easi's  ;  tluy  are  intelligent  I^K»kinL', 
and  appear  to  lx»  ha]»py,  are  not  (niarril>ome,  ii<»r  are  thiy  ea>ily  <le- 
pressed  or  elated.  They  are  ijuiet  and  orderly  in  tlieir  aijiii-*"  ii;i  :i{<, 
•ober  and  well  behaved,  hut  are  e*.ii-i<len -I  t<»  be  heartlts-i  :iiA  iiul-j- 
lent,  and  their  morals  dr>  n.i^  !».  ur  -.Tii!ii.\ 

Their  chief  loud  coii^i-*.    ■  i  ::  •  .  •  -itei:  w  i*!i  ii  ip-t-.    |K>llcd  shrmil)ei\ 
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but  numerous  yegetables  are  also  used,  as  they  eat  almost  every  leaf, 
root,  and  fruit  apparently  with  impunity,  though  cholic  is  said  occa- 
sionally to  be  the  consequence  ;  every  description  of  animal  food  is  also 
eaten.  The  dress  is  light,  clean  and  gay  looking,  and  although  the 
love  of  gold  is  universal,  they  readily  part  with  it  in  presents  to  the 
poonghees,  or  priests,  to  feast  their  friends,  or  to  give  poaes,  a  theatri- 
cal amusement  in  which  they  delight. 

The  person  who  happens  to  be  in  immediate  authority  amongst  them, 
although  he  may  have  have  been  a  convict  in  irons  the  day  before,  is 
the  object  of  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence.  No  mendicants  are 
to  be  found,  except  the  priests  who  subsist  upon  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  pious  and  charitable.  This  class  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  seclud- 
ed from  the  world,  in  kyoungs  or  monasteries,  and  are  the  instructors 
of  the  young ;  almost  every  Burman  can  therefore  read  and  write. 

Polygamy  is  not  permitted,  but  divorce  is  easily  procured.  Women, 
though  obliged  to  work,  whilst  the  men  sleep,  eat,  or  amuse  them- 
selves, are  nevertheless  not  ill-used.  They  have  intelligent,  though  not 
handsome  countenances,  are  cleanly  in  their  dress,  and  are  allowed 
free  liberty  to  go  about ;  they  are  prolific,  and  fond  of  children,  whom 
they  suckle  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  years. 

The  town  and  surroimding  country  are  remarkably  healthy,  the 
prevailing  diseases  being  intermittent  fever  of  a  mild  form,  and  ca- 
tarrlis,  chiefly  occurring  at  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

The  detachment  of  troops  is  furnished  from  Moulmein.  It  has  been 
greatly  reduced  as  to  nimiber  of  late  years.  The  fort,  within  which 
the  barracks  for  the  troops  and  the  various  public  buildings  are  aitoat- 
ed,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  extending  one  thousand  yards  £rom 
east  to  west,  and  eight  hundred  from  north  to  south.  The  walls  are 
of  brick,  having  an  entrance  at  each  face,  and  they  are  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  trench.  The  extent  of  the  fort  bears  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one-third  to  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  European  infan- 
try barracks,  now  used  as  a  hospital,  occupies  the  best  spot  of  ground, 
on  a  mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  pagoda,  they  are  built  of 
wood,  not  raised  from  the  ground,  but  the  floor  is  laid  with  bricks. 

On  the  same  line,  and  a  little  detached,  were  the  artillery  barracks. 
They  have  been  removed  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  artillery.  The 
detachment  have  two  6-pounders  worked  by  infantry.  These  are 
h6u8ed  in  the  Commissariat  godown,  a  portion  of  which  is  partitioned 
oflf  for  ordnance  stores  under  a  conductor. 
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The  magazine  13  about  80  feci  in  front  of  the  gun  shed,  a  public 
road  which  runs  at  tho  foot  of  the  mound,  separating  it  from  the 
parade  ground.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  civil  hospital,  which  is  a 
large  and  very  good  wooden  building,  raised  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  a  European  and  Native  ward,  by  a  ))assage  in  which 
the  guard  is  stationed  ;  the  European  ward  is  cafmble  of  holding  20 
patients,  it  is  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  surrounded  by  a  verandah. 
The  surgery  is  in  one  corner  and  a  room  for  hospital  clothing  in  ano- 
ther. The  Native  ward  is  also  commodious  ;  the  Native  barracks  or 
place  of  arms,  are  at  the  foot  of  the  brick  mound  on  the  left;  the 
Native  lines  being  immediately  in  the  rear,  occupying  a  small  piece 
of  ground  which  is  rather  too  coniiued.  Tho  officers'  houses  are  at 
a  short  distance  from,  and  within  sight  of,  the  barracks.  Wells  are 
numerous  and  the  water  is  good.  The  bazaar  is  almost  adjoining  the 
right  of  the  barracks.  The  small  detachment  stationed  at  Tavoy  have 
in  general  been  remarkably  healthy. 

The  Tavoy  pagodas  are  numerous,  but  they  are  fur  the  most  jxirt 
diminutive.  The  chief  ones  are  Shejen  Daweh,  lying  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  town  ;  Shen  ilaupthi,  south  of  the  town  ;  Shyen  Moh, 
at  Tavoy  point ;  Natchantauu-mew,  or  Majam,  on  the  north-north- 
west bank  of  the  Tavoy  river,  and  surmounting  a  small  hill ;  and 
Ucndat  P'hria,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Taung-byaup  river.  Tho 
three  first  are  the  most  ancient  :  the  small  one,  called  liein/e,  is  also 
considered  of  some  antiipiity.  There  is  a  larjje  kyaum,  or  monasterj', 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  north  gate  of  the  town  wall,  called 
Chankye  Kyaum  :  it  is  kept  very  clean.  The  only  object  of  curiosity 
here  is  an  impression  on  .stone  of  one  fcHit  of  Ihiddha.  The  enihlfuis 
engraved  on  this  .slab  wen'  found  to  e«»rresjH)nd  vrry  closrly  with 
those  enumerated  in  tlir  Siamese  IkiII  ritual;  and  to  diiilr  only  in 
being  fewer  in  number  than  the  latter. 
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iiiTalids,  who  frequently  resort  to  the  hill  for  the  benefit  of  change  to 
a  cool  and  bracing  climate,  can  be  carried  up  in  a  chair  by  coolies,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  but  on  horseback  much  less  time  is  required. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  nearly  2,^)00  feet  above  the  level  of  (ho 
aea,  and  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  tlio  island,  are  four  bungalows, 
two  of  which  arc  tho  property  of  Government,  the  larger  being  the 
raidence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Straits,  on  his  occasional  visits  to  this 
station  ;  and  tho  other  is  available  to  bo  rented  by  invalids.  The  for- 
mer communicates  with  the  fort  by  a  telegraph. 

Bungalows  have  also  been  built  on  some  of  the  lesser  hills,  but  of 
these,  two  or  three  have  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  mor- 
tality from  fever,  which  occurred  in  families  formerly  residing  there  ; 
the  others  aro  still  occasionally  occupied,  and  generally  considered 
healthy. 

The  hills  appear  to  be  of  primitive  fonnation,  consii^ting  almost 
entirely  of  a  tine  grey  granite,  the  debris  of  which  combint»d  with  de- 
composed vegetable  matter,  constitutes  tl\p  soil  of  the  low  lands,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  swampy  jKitches  of  mangrove,  ore  mostly 
under  cultivation  ;  the  parts  inundated  during  the  rains  are  laid  out 
in  rice  grounds,  tlu^  rest  i-hiffly  I'»>r  roaring  spitM's,  for  which  both 
ch'mate  and  soil  have  bet*n  found  to  1h»  well  adapted. 

Good  water  is  procurable  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  a  few  fi'it  tVom 
the  surface,  except  in  very  dry  seasons  ;  an<l  also  from  excellent  springs 
at  the  foot  of  tho  hills. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Penang,  its  insular  situation,  and  local  fra- 
tures,  combine  to  render  the  climate  essuntially  diiferent  fnmi  tliat  of 
aU  other  Indian  stations.  It  is  comparatively  but  little  influenced  by 
the  causes  which  produre  the  regularity  of  tlie  st-asons  througlmut 
our  other  eastern  possesM(»ns.  The  moiis<H»n*i.  thouirh  felt  t<»  a  eertain 
extent,  are  not  usliercd  in  by  the  ^rreat  eban^^rs  elx  where  obMTved, 
which  se<.*ms  to  be,  owing  in  s<»ni'»  measure.  t«i  the  intluenee  which  the 
inland  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  M.ilacea  e\i-rri>e.  in  ehanging 
the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air.  Wh.it<'Ver  niav  In*  the  rau.M*,  tlm 
distinction  between  the  drv  and  rainv  >ea>oiis  is  but  imiHTft'etlv  mark- 
ed  for,  except  in  unusually  dry  years,  a  month  does  not  IKl^.s  without 
mort-  or  le>s  rain,  and  the  ex«es^ively  h'lmi'l  a.nii»>phere,  eonji-int-d 
with  great  heat,  renders  ihe  i-liiiiat<-  p  laxinLT  a!:d  t  lit  rvatiu^.  Ihe 
ground  is  kept  constantly  eovt-nNl  wirh  w.ift-r  hv  thi*  }■•  i\  y  r  li::**.  :\vA 
it  is  perhu|Ni  owing  to  this  cin'uni>tah<  <-.  *\ul'  u\  iisL'na!  *  !•  \eI^  *iild>im 
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occur,  thougli  some  parts  of  the  island,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hills,  are  productive  of  fevers,  whilst  the  cultivated  and  inhabit- 
ed parts  are  exempt  from  them. 

The  quantity  of  rain  varies  much  in  different  years,  and  usually 
ranges  from  60  to  90  inches,  January  and  February  being  the  driest 
months.  From  the  great  moisture,  and  the  relaxing  effects  of  the 
climate,  some  peculiarities  in  the  disease  of  the  island  are  observed  ; 
the  acute  forms  of  disease  of  drier  localities,  not  being  here  seen^  and 
ulcers  and  other  affections  are  characterized  by  a  want  of  action  and 
vigour  in  the  constitution ;  and  even  in  acute  cases,  topical  depletion 
is  in  general  sufficient  to  arrest  their  course. 

The  atmosphere  is  particularly  oppressive,  both  before  and  after 
rain,  when  the  damp  heat  is  to  many  almost  insupportable ;  and  this 
condition  of  the  air  often  alternates  with  strong  squalls^  by  which  the 
perspiration  is  checked  causing  many  of  the  diseases  met  with. 

The  climate  is  therefore  a  trying  one  to  the  European  constitution, 
from  there  being  no  cold  season  to  invigorate  the  system  after  the  op- 
pressive heat ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  after  attacks  of  severe  disease, 
either  a  change  of  climate,  or  residence  on  the  hill,  becomes  necessary 
for  recovery. 

As  the  air  is  always  mild,  even  in  the  N.  £.  monsoon,  the  climate 
is  in  many  cases  well  suited  for  persons  laboring  under  a  diseased  or 
irritable  state  of  the  lungs  or  bronchioo  ;  though  instances  are  seen, 
in  which  coughs  are  attended  with  proftise  expectoration,  arising  from 
a  relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  evenings  and  nights  are  cool  throughout  the  year,  and  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  a  copious  deposition  of  dew  takes  place,  rendering 
the  air  chilly.  Fogs  so  prevalent  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Province 
Wellesley,  do  not  occur,  except  at  the  base  of  the  hills. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  is  very  regular,  but  the  westerly  is  by 
far  the  most  common.  The  chain  of  hills  prevents  its  direct  influence 
on  the  lower  country,  and  deflects  it  so  much,  that  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  it  becomes  a  northerly,  and  at  the  south,  a  southerly 
wind  ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  high  land  intercepts  the  sea-breeze, 
the  climate  would  be  much  more  agreeable  than  it  is  found  to  be,  a 
refreshing  sea-breeze  often  prevailing  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Pro- 
vince Wellesley,  whilst  on  the  island  it  is  close  and  oppressive. 

The  southerly  wind  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  is  usually  exclud- 
ed from  the  houses  by  the  inhabitants  as  much  as  is  practicable,  but 
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it  ifl  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence ;  during  the  continuance  of  this 
wind  the  skin  feels  dry  and  harsh,  and  headaches,  with  feverishncss 
and  general  malaise,  are  experienced ;  domestic  animals  have  been 
known  to  die  in  great  numbers  during  its  prevalence.  The  most,  re- 
freshing and  pleasant  wind  is  the  northerly,  which  blows  for  four  or 
five  months,  it  veers  from  north-west  to  north-east  during  the  nion- 
8Don ;  on  first  setting  in,  it  often  occasions  catarrhs,  slight  fevers,  and 
rheumatism ;  but  this  is  certainly  the  most  healthy  and  agrecablo  sea- 
•OQ  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  the  north-oast  monsoon  is  usually  felt 
in  September,  and  the  south-west  as  early  as  March  or  April. 

The  botany  of  the  island  is  rich  in  ferns  and  parasitical  plants  ;  of 
the  great  variety  of  trees  met  with,  many  are  much  prized  by  the 
Natives  on  account  of  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Fruit  can  be  obtained  in  groat  abundunce  at  all  seasons  of  the  yoar ; 
among  the  best  kinds  of  which  may  be  ouumoratod  the  mangostoon, 
ramboostoen,  oranges,  jack- fruit,  the  tam|x>one,  ramboi,  dt>rian,  and 
many  others.  l*ine-applos  grow  wild,  covering  large  patches  of 
ground,  and  are  of  iKx'uIiarly  fine  flavor. 

The  indigenous  animals  are  but  few  in  number  ;  the  Malayan  elk, 
a  diminutive  t»j)ecio8  of  divr,  with  .somo  variotios  of  the  quadrumana, 
a  /cw  species  (»f  tlic  stjuirrol  tnlK\  and  some  otluT  unimportant  ani- 
mals, constitute  tlio  niannnalia  to  Ih'  found  here. 

The  entomolt)^y  is  oxcindinply  rich,  and  this  doi>artmont  of  natu- 
ral historv  would  i>robal)lv  vii'M  a  richer  harvest  than  anv  othrr  in 
the  island.  Larp*  (•••llt^t-tions  have  Ihhmi  made  by  si'veral  individual, 
attracted  by  tlif  <,^nMt  boauty  and  variety,  more  e,**i)ocially  of  (ho 
lepidoptorous  insi'ots  t«>  be  mrt  with. 

Tlie  population  of  IN^naui?  amounts  to  lO.OOO  .louls. 

A  snuill  militarv  dctaclnncnt  holds  the  island.  Tiu*  artillorv  to  the 
number  of  liftv  or  sixtv  arr  quarttn^l  in  tin-  fort,  and  arcomin'MlattHl 
in  good  Ixirracks,  built  uiH>n  tlu*  ramparts  ;  and  in  it  also  is  an  arse- 
nal, with  a  powder  niaga/intv 

Abrmt  two  and  a  quarttT  milrs  to  the  N.  \V.  an*  the  si»[xiy  lini*s, 
capable  of  accomm<Hlatin;;  -i  ronipK't4'  Native  reginu'nt,  hituati**]  in  a 
large  o]K'n  H]>ar4',  whith.  in  fair  wiathcr.  i>  dry  and  hralthx.  bur  U«. 
comes  somi.' what  swain]»y  durin>^  thi*  rain-«.  The  hutn  an'ni.itl\  at- 
nin^-d  in  paralhl  row-^,  with  a  sulliiii  n?  ili^t.mrr  ln'twuTi  tin  in; 
fh^V  an-  built  nt  tht*  ;it.in  |i  jt  \\A  ht\>-  hi^i^rto  U'«ii  ip^Nd  .it  th«: 
•'\{i«  UM'  111  C to\<  I nni'  nt . 
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To  the  rear  of  the  lines  is  the  regimental  hospital,  a  good  two  storied 
building  ;  the  upper  story,  whieh  consists  of  a  long  centre  i»oin,  with 
two  smaller  rooms  on  each  side,  is  occupied  by  the  sick ;  the  length  of 
the  building  is  55  feet,  breadth  38,  and  the  wards  contain  about  eighty 
beds.     On  the  ground  floor  are  the  dispensary  and  bathing  rooms. 

The  situation  is  good,  being  a  slightly  raised  and  dry  spot,  and  the 
space  around  is  well  cleared  and  open. 

This  island  was  transferred  to  the  Honorable  East  India  Company 
in  1786,  by  the  king  of  Queddah,  through  Mr.  Light,  master  of  a 
country  vessel ;  at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  covered 
with  jungle,  and  destitute  of  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Malays,  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  fishing.  After  the  oeasion  of 
Penang  to  the  British,  persons  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  at- 
tracted by  the  encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  and  the  inducement 
of  living  imder  a  mild  and  just  Government,  by  which  their  property 
would  be  secured,  flocked  to  the  place  in  considerable  numbers. 


WEI.I.E8LET  PROVINCE. 

This  small  province  forming  part  of  the  Queddah  coast,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Penang,  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1800,  by  the 
king  of  Queddah,  and  is  in  length  about  thirty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
three  miles  inland.  It  was  at  that  time  covered  with  jungle,  and 
very  thinly  inhabited,  but  has  now  a  population  of  upwards  of  60,000 
souls ;  and  there  are  about  25,000  square  acres  of  land  under  ealtiTa- 
tion  with  rice,  pepper,  sugar,  spices,  indigo. 

Although  the  Strait  separating  the  province  from  Penang,  is  bat 
2^  miles  broad,  the  climate  diflers  materially  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  the  island  ;  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  more  regular ;  it  is 
not  so  much  subject  to  the  oppressive  calms,  and  damp  heated  at- 
mosphere ;  and  is  therefore  cooler,  and  the  air  feels  fresher  and  more 
invigorating.  The  medium  temperature  is  said  to  be  2°  lower  than 
on  the  island,  the  maximum  heat  being  87*^,  the  Tnininrmin  79|^. 

The  dry  season  includes  December,  January,  February  and  March, 
and  less  rain  falls  on  the  coast  than  on  the  island.  The  prevailing 
diseases  do  not  difler  materially  from  those  of  Penang,  but  fever  is 
more  frequent  and  severe,  and  the  detachments  of  Native  tro<^, 
which  have  occasionally  been  sent  to  aid  the  Police,  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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MALACCA. 


A  town  on  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  light  house  106  feet  high 
is  in  2""  11'  N.,  and  102  ^^  14'  £.,  distant  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  Penang,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Singapore  ;  the 
settlement  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  year  1795,  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  English,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since  been  retained* 
The  country,  in  the  interior,  is  a  continued  dense  forest,  through 
which  there  are  not  even  footpaths  to  be  found,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  district  have  not  been  laid  down,  little  in  fact  being  known  of  the 
interior,  or  of  any  other  parts  than  the  coast,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Malacca  river. 

The  town  of  Malacca  runs  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  sea  coast.  The 
houses  of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  arc  situated  either  quite  close 
to,  or  upon  the  beach  ;  and  the  northern  part  is  occupied  by  Malays, 
Klings  and  Chinese.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  flat  sandy  soil,  and 
the  gardens  around  and  on  the  sea  side,  yield  little  beyond  cocoanuts. 

In  the  interior  a  few  small  hills  are  to  be  seen,  the  base  of  which  is 
laterite ;  when  fresh  dug  it  is  soft,  but  on  exi)08ure  to  the  air  becomes 
quite  hard,  and  the  number  of  verj'  old  buildings  to  be  seen,  testify 
its  great  durability. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  Malacca  river.  The  old  fort  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
the  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength,  but  was  razed  in  1807, 
and  the  ditch  filled  up ;  the  only  part  still  standing  being  some  bastions, 
now  in  a  ruimnl  condition. 

The  small  stream  culh^  the  Malacca  river,  runs  in  a  winding  direc- 
tion into  the  interior,  forulnrnt  twenty  miles;  and  is  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season  for  small  bouts,  for  about  ilftoen  miles.  There  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  rice  land  under  cultivation  along  its  banks,  which 
produces  luxuriant  crops,  and  the  river  is  alno  of  great  service  in  drain- 
ing the  country.  The  water  is  brackish  for  some  miles  up,  and  its 
banks  are  low,  and  in  part  coveriMi  with  jungle  ;  it  has  always  a  mud- 
dy appearance  throughout  its  whole  course.  The  inhabitants  along 
the  banks  are  few  in  number,  and  uro  emidoved  in  husbandrv  and  in 
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felling  timber  for  the  Malacca  market. 

lUco  and  cocoanuts  are  th**  rliirl*  vfjjetablo  pnHlurti«>ns  of  the  place. 
The  inhnbttant.H  are  c(iiii{k>^h1  princi{mlly  of  MaluvA,  Purtugucte,  and 
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Chinese  ;  the  two  former  are  lazy,  indolent  classes  of  people,  who,  when 
they  have  earned  a  little  money,  live  in  idleness  till  it  is  spent ;  and 
when  they  have  again  collected  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  food  for  a 
few  weeks,  will  work  no  longer  ;  the  Chinese  on  the  contrary  are  a 
hard  working  class,  but  are  much  addicted  to  opium  smoking. 

From  the  end  of  November  till  the  end  of  February,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  northerly,  it  usually  rains  during  the  whole  of  December, 
but  fair  weather  succeeds  in  January  and  February,  when  the  rice 
crops  are  cut  down.  In  April,  the  S.  W.  monsoon  commences,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  N.  £.  monsoon  in  November.  During  August  and 
iSeptember,  heavy  gales  from  tho  Sumatra  coast,  bearing  S.  S.  W.  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Land  winds  blow  at  night  throughout  tho 
entire  year,  and  the  thermometer  generally  ranges  from  76®  to  84*. 

Several  hot  springs  are  found  in  the  interior,  distant  about  eighteen 
miles,  one  of  which  is  at  Sabang,  near  fort  Lismore,  and  another  in 
the  Naming  district.  The  springs  at  both  these  places  are  situated 
in  swampy  flats,  the  water  is  of  a  bluish,  or  greenish  tinge,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wells  air  bubbles  rise^  emitting  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

On  introducing  a  thermometer  into  one  of  them,  the  mercury  rose 
in  the  space  of  one  minute  to  130  *'. 

These  springs  are  very  much  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of  Natives, 
for  the  cure  of  sprains,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety  of  local  diseases,  and 
baths  have  been  built  by  subscription  at  Ayer  Punnas,  near  Sabang, 
also  a  bungalow  for  Europeans,  and  a  small  barrack  for  the  use  of  the 
sepoys  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  chronic  cases  of  disease 
would  be  much  benefitted  by  a  change  from  the  coast  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  and  the  use  of  the  hot  bath. 

The  most  unhealthy  time  of  the  year  is  during  the  Sumatra  gales, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist. 

No  register  of  births  or  deaths  is  kept,  cither  among  the  Chinese, 
ilalays  or  Portuguese. 

There  are  barracks  and  lines  for  the  troops  and  a  hospital.  The 
barracks  consist  of  only  one  room,  in  which  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
nunts  are  kept :  it  is  built  of  brick  and  chunara,  with  a  tiled  roof. 

The  sepoys'  huts  are  built  of  bark,  in  the  Native  manner,  and  cover* 
ed  witli  a  tap  ;  thoy  run  in  six  lines,  of  166  feet  in  length  and  80  feet 
in  breadth,  having  V2  divisions  on  each  side,  in  each  of  which  four 
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men  reside.  The  breadth  of  each  division  is  15  feet,  and  its  length  is 
12  ;  in  the  lines  are  three  wells  of  good  water. 

The  Native  officers  are  provided  with  bungalows,  one  of  which  con- 
tains four  rooms,  another  two,  the  former  is  occupied  by  four,  and  the 
latter  by  two  officers,  both  are  built  of  brick  and  chunam,  with  tiled 
roofs. 

The  detachment  at  Malacca  is  supplied  by  the  Native  corps  at  Sin- 
gapore, (which  has  of  late  been  made  the  head  quarters  station  in  the 
Straits,)  and  forty  Golundauze,  or  Native  artillery. 

For  several  years  past  the  troops  have  been  very  healthy,  the  chief 
complaints  being  intermittent  fever  of  a  mild  character,  and  rheuma- 
tic a£fections.  Cases  of  the  phagedenic  ulcer  which  prevailed  so  ex* 
tensively  in  the  25th  regiment  Madras  Native  infantry  in  1827  and 
28,  are  not  now  seen,  though  as  at  all  the  stations  on  this  coast,  ulcers 
are  frequent  and  troublesome ;  all  abrasions  of  the  skin  being  apt  to 
run  into  ulceration  from  the  causes  previously  mentioned,  viz.,  a 
cachetic  state  of  the  system  induced  by  poor  living,  the  peculiar  moist 
nature  of  the  climate  appearing  also  to  be  conducive  to  this  disease. 


SINGAPORE. 


An  island  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  Strait ; 
situated  in  north  latitude  V  17'  and  east  longitude  104*  50'.  The 
island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  containing  an  area  of 
1,423,000  acres  of  land,  its  interior  exhibiting  a  succession  of  hills 
and  dales,  covered  with  dense  forests ;  but  the  oulv  hill  of  anv  con- 
siderable  elevation  is  Jhikil  Tinni,  or  the  tin  hill,  near  the  northern 
roast,  which  is  isolattnl,  barren,  and  al>out  1.200  fi?et  in  height. 

The  splendid  harbour  of  SingajKjre  is  safe,  easily  approached,  and 
well  sheltered.  It  is  an  entre  |)ort  betwt»en  China  and  the  Eastern 
Islands,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  a  direct  trade  is  also  carried  on 
with  many  placets.  There  are  several  small  cret»ks  throughout  the 
island,  particularly  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  rains  that  fall  to 
abundantly  throughout  the  year,  find  a  ready  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  near  the  town  is  of  a  sandv  nature,  but  in  the  interior  it 
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is  well  adapted  for  the  gn)wth  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  Orien- 
tal pro<luee.  The  sub-st)il  in  chiefly  laterilious,  or  n*<ldish  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  lx*ds  of  grey  murl      The  rocks  arc  sandstone  and  conglo- 
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merate ;  the  sandstone  appearing  exposed  on  some  headlands  on  the 
coast,  much  broken  and  dislocated  by  the  action  of  some  disturbing 
power. 

Both  monsoons  extend  their  influence  to  the  Straits,  the  north- east 
commencing  about  the  15th  of  October,  and  continuing  until  the  set- 
ting in  of  the  south-west,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  rain  is  never 
Tery  constant,  it  usually  comes  on  in  heavy  squalls,  lasting  from  one 
to  five  hours ;  the  average  quantity  of  rain  during  the  year  is  about 
ninety  inches. 

The  climate  of  Singapore,  though  sultry,  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the 
vapours  or  miasmata  arising  from  the  marshes  and  swamps,  do  not 
seem  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  atmosphere  ia  in  general  extremely  moist,  and  the  sky  over- 
cast ;  though  when  the  sun  shines  out,  it  does  so  with  great  power, 
and  its  eflects  are  enervating.  At  night  dense  fogs  spread  over  the 
island,  and  at  particular  seasons  the  dews  are  heavy.  The  thermome- 
ter  seldom  rises  higher  than  86',  or  falls  below  70*,  nor  does  it  vary 
more  than  4'  or  5°  in  the  24  hours.  To  the  feelings  the  air  is  agree- 
able, as,  on  account  of  its  moisture,  the  unpleasant  sensations  caused 
by  a  high  temperature  are  moderated,  and  the  climate  agrees  well 
with  the  European  constitution. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  island  are  pepper,  areca,  and  ooooa- 
nuts.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  fruits,  imported  chiefly  from 
Malacca,  amongst  which  is  the  mangosteen  and  the  dorian,  the  latter 
a  very  favorite  fruit  amongst  the  Malays ;  in  appearance  it  closely 
resembles  the  jack  fruit,  but  smells  strongly  of  assafoetida.  Fungous 
plants  of  an  extraordinary  size,  resembling  immense  vases  are  found 
on  the  salt  swamps,  some  of  which  are  capable  of  containing  half  a 
barrel  of  water,  and  from  their  appearance  are  commonly  called 
'*  Neptune's  cup." 

Draft  buffaloes  are  procured  from  Malacca,  and  ponies  from  Suma- 
tra and  Java.  The  chief  wild  animals  are  hogs,  deer,  and  tigers  which 
are  numerous  and  ferocious,  the  inhabitants  being  frequently  carried 
off  by  them  ;  and  alligators  are  also  numerous  and  of  large  size. 

The  town  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  close  to  the  shore, 
where  the  land  is  only  a  few  feet  above  high  water  mark  ;  tbe  mer- 
cantile part  runs  along  the  western  side  of  an  inlet,  of  about  300 
feet  wide,  which  penetrates  a  short  way  inland ;  across  the  inlet  two 
long  narrow  wooden  bridges  have  been  thrown,  about  300  yards  from 
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ili  mouth,  fonning  a  communication  with  the  suburbs,  and  a  good 
^  load  runs  to  the  military  lines,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Ilie  streets  are  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
Ittt  those  in  the  outskirts  occupied  by  Chinese,  Klings,  and  other  Na- 
tive shopkeepers,  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  thatched.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  inlet,  a  good  road  runs  along  the  shore  to  a  village  called 
"  Campong  glam,"  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Singapore,  occupied  by 
a  population  of  about  4,000  Chinese,  Bugis,  Malays,  and  Javanese. 
From  this  the  road  strikes  a  short  distance  into  the  country,  and  re- 
tams  with  a  sweep  to  the  town  ;  on  the  side  fronting  the  sea  are  the 
houses  of  the  principal  Europeans,  some  of  which  arc  large  and  hand- 
some buildings,  and  this  called  the  **  Circular  road,"  forms  the  iisual 
evening  drive. 

Gbvemment  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  commanding  prospect,  a  signal 
house  is  also  situated  on  tlie  same  eminence  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  are  the  remains  of  a  botanical  garden,  planted  by  the  founder  of 
the  Settlement,  in  which  are  several  flourishing  nutmeg  trees.  In  the 
centre  of  what  is  called  //r/*  Marina ,  is  the  institution,  a  handsomo 
building,  founded  by  Sir  Stamford  llaflh^,  and  supported  by  charita- 
ble contributions,  for  the  education  of  the  diHbroiit  classes  of  Native 
children.  Tliore  arc  also  two  jails  close  to  the  town,  a  church,  court 
bouse,  and  a  {)olice  oflice. 

Singapore  is  well  supplietl  with  iish.  turtle,  rock  oysters,  poultr)-, 
and  duck  ;  and  be<*f  is  o<*ca»ionally  to  Ik?  had  in  the  market.  Sheep 
arc  brought  from  Hon^jal,  and  mutton  is  cons<^quently  very  exjxyusive, 
ten  S{>anish  dollars  being  the  avenipe  price  of  a  shei^p. 

The  ground  near  the  town  are  laid  out  in  gardens  by  the  (Miinese, 
a  most  industrious  race,  who  n^ar  abundance  of  vogt^tables  and  fruita, 
ud  have  also  many  nutmeg  plantations,  situated  upon  the  hills  from 
which  the  jungle  has  Ixtu  cleared  away  ;  towards  the  interior  some 
spots  have  likewise  been  elcariHl  by  them,  on  which  they  cultivate 
gambcer. 

The  Malays  and  Chinese  purchase  large  quantities  of  Dritish  nu- 
nufactun*<l  goods,  whirh  they  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  differ- 
ent islands,  to  Iv  r(*-ex|>ortt^l  to  Knglund.  India,  and  other  parts  of 

the  world. 

Till*  1«M  al  govrrnnit  nt  is*  adniiiiiM<T«-d  h\  i  rt«»idont  ceumillor,  i^ho 
i^  {Hrrmuncntly  *liitl«'n^d  at  tin*  ScttKnuiitst 
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The  military  force  usually  consists  of  a  wing  of  a  Native  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  half  a  company  of  Native  artillery. 

The  cantonment  for  the  troops  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
south-east  of  the  town,  a  range  of  small  rounded  hills  separating  it 
from  the  sea.  The  huts  of  the  men  are  mere  sheds,  and  as  the  floors 
are  not  raised  from  the  groimd,  benches  or  sleeping  places  have  been 
provided  for  them,  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  damp  floors. 
The  situation  of  the  lines  is  faulty,  in  their  being  nearly  on  a  dead 
level,  rendering  efficient  drainage  impracticable ;  though  a  piece  of 
gently  sloping  ground  adjacent,  used  as  the  parade  ground,  would 
have  afforded  an  eligible  site.  The  place  of  arms,  guard  room,  and 
hospital,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  are  substantial  brick  and 
chunam  buildings. 

The  hospital  is  tiled  and  very  spacious,  measuring  115  feet  by  45 
feet,  it  has  four  small  verandah  rooms,  one  of  whidi  is  used  as  a  dis- 
pensary, and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wooden  fence,  forming  a  court 
within  of  considerable  extent ;  the  sick  are  all  supplied  with  cots. 

The  officers'  bimgalows  are  erected  on  the  summits  of  some  small 
hills  around  the  lines  ;  they  are  open  and  airy,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  sea,  from  which  they  are  distant  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile ; 
the  jungle  reaches  to  within  about  forty  yards  of  the  lines  on  the 
northern  side,  but  in  every  other  direction  the  ground  is  clear  and 
open  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  artillery  are  stationed  close  to  the  western  point  or  entrance  of 
the  inlet  near  the  town,  where  there  is  a  saluting  battery. 

The  naval  force  usually  consists  of  a  sloop  of  war. 

Singapore  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  souls, 
composed  of  people  belonging  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries  and 
islands,  the  majority  however  being  Chinese.  The  Malays  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reside  in  villages  on  the  coast, 
or  on  the  inlets.     They  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing. 
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